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PREFACE. 


Thb  character  in  which  I  visited  Nicaragua,  of  an  accred- 
ited  Bepresentative  of  the  United  States,  made  me  the  wit- 
ness  of  many  extraordinarj  demonstrations  of  respect  and 
afiection  for  mj  country,  and  the  recipient  of  numerous 
m^ked  attentions,  prívate  and  popular.  It  enabled  me  to 
see  the  countrj  under  a  verj  favorable  aspect,  enlivened 
everywhere  by  cheeríul  and  enthusiastic  assemblages,  which 
the  presence  of  an  Envoy  of  the  Great  Eepublic  of  the 
North,  had  inspirad  with  passionate  hopes  of  their  own 
future  glory  and  prosperity.  And  as  it  is  my  object  to  give 
a  true  picture,  not  only  of  the  country,  but  of  the  character, 
condition,  and  relations  of  the  people,  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  refér  to  many  scenes  and  occurrences,  in  which,  as  a 
public  man,  I  received  singular  raarks  of  favor.  With  the 
judicious  reader  I  am  not  afraid  to  trust  myself  in  these 
descriptions ;  I  am  willing  even  to  risk  the  imputation  of 
vanity,  if  I  can  thereby  awaken  a  true  sympathy  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people,  for  their  simple,  but  unfor- 
tunate  friends  and  allies  in  Central  America ;  or  contribute, 
however  slightly,  to  impress  the  great  truth  upon  this  nation. 
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that  the  United  States  is  tbe  natural  head  of  the  great 
American  Éimily,  and  that  it  is  a  dutj  which  it  owes,  alike 
to  God  and  man,  to  extend  its  advice,  its  encouragement, 
and  its  support  to  the  oppressed  and  struggling  Eepublics  of 
Central  America. 

Yet,  with  all  the  latitude  which  I  have  ventured  to  give 
myself  in  these  respects,  there  are  many  things  that  the  un- 
official  visitor  might  mention  and  remark  upon  without 
impropriety,  to  which,  for  obvióos  reasons,  I  cannot  refer. 
Ñor  can  I,  in  the  following  pages,  make  anything  more  than 
a  very  limited  use  of  my  joumal,  which,  whatever  may  be 
its  valué  hereafter  in  illustrating  the  transitíon  period  of  the 
country  in  question,  is,  from  necessity,  fuU  of  references  to 
political  transactions  and  events,  upon  which  it  is  not  my 
present  purpose  to  speak ;  and  to  persons  whose  ñames  it 
would  not  be  delicate  or  proper  to  introduce  into  these  pages. 

I  have  divided  my  work  into  five  parts  or  divisions,  as 
foUows : 

I.  A  Geographical  and  Topographical  Account  of  Nica- 
ragua, and  of  the  other  States  of  Central  America,  with 
observations  on  their  climate,  agricultural  and  mineral  pro- 
ductions,  and  general  resources. 

II.  A  Narrative  of  my  residence  in  Nicaragua,  containing 
an  account  of  my  explorations  of  its  aboriginal  monuments, 
notices  of  the  people,  their  habits,  customs,  and  modes  of 
life,  descriptions  of  scenery,  etc.     This  narrative  might  have 

been  greatly  amplified,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  contains 
enough  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  very  accurate  idea  of 
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th«  great  natural  beautj  of  the  coimtry,  and  of  the  character 
and  conditdon  of  its  people. 

m.  An  Account  of  the  Geography  and  Topography  of 
Nicaragua,  as  connected  with  the  proposed  Interoceanic 
Canal ;  a  Historical  Sketch  of  the  various  negociations  in 
respect  to  that  enterprize ;  and  also  some  speculations  as  to 
the  probable  commercial  and  political  results  of  its  construc- 
tion.  In  this  part,  I  have  written  without  fear  or  conceal- 
ment,  and  with  no  design  of  subserving  the  interests  of  any 
set  of  men.  I  regard  the  proposed  work  as  one  of  vital 
importance  to  our  country,  which  should  be  kept  free  from 
every  taint  of  mere  speculation,  and  be  pursued  in  entire 
good  faith  by  those  who  may  connect  themselves  with  it. 
Any  delinquency,  in  this  respect,  is  treachery  to  the  interests 
alike  of  Nicaragua  and  the  United  States,  which  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  every  American  to  expose  to  public  reprobation. 
The  facts  contained  in  this  part  may  be  relied  on,  as  being 
generally,  and  in  all  important  respects,  entirely  accurate. 
Should  there  be  any  errors,  it  must  be  remembered  that  my 
means  of  investigation  were  imperfect,  and  that  nothing 
more  than  approximate  accuracy  can  be  reached,  except  by 
actual  and  detailed  surveys. 

IV.  Notes  on  the  Aborigines  of  the  country,  with  such 
original  and  accumulated  inforraation  respecting  their  geo- 
graphical  distribution  and  relations,  languages,  institutions, 
customs  and  religión,  as  shall  serve  to  define  their  ethnical 
position,  in  respect  to  the  other  semi-civilized,  aboriginal 
nations  of  this  continent. 
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V.  An  Outline  of  the  Political  History  of  Central  America 
since  its  indepeudence  of  Spain.  Previous  to  1839  Nica- 
ragua constituted  a  part  of  the  Eepublic  of  Central  America. 
In  that  year  the  Eepublic  was  dissolveA  But  the  history  of 
Nicaragua,  both  before  and  since  that  event,  has  been  so  iii- 
volved  with  that  of  the  country  at  large  as  to  preclude  its 
sepárate  consideration.  I  have,  therefore,  been  compelled  to 
trace  the  oatlines  of  the  history  of  the  entire  country,  in  order 
to  show  the  causes  which  have  reduced  the  State  in  question 
to  its  present  unfortunate  condition.  Some  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous  actors  in  the  political  drama  which  has  been  enacted 
in  Central  America  are  still  Hving ;  but,  however  much  I 
regret  to  arraign  their  policy,  or  denounce  their  principies,  I 
regret  still  more  that  this  severity  is  demanded  by  every 
consideration  of  truth  and  impartiality.  I  have,  neverthe- 
less,  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  any  allusion  to  individuáis, 
living  or  dead,  and  confined  myself  to  a  general  recital  of 
events.  It  would  be  a  most  instructive  task  to  fill  up  these 
outlines,  and  trace,  minutely,  the  operation  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Central  America  Repub- 
lic — a  task  which  I  may  consider  it  proper  to  uudertakc, 
unless  it  should  be  performed  by  abler  hands.  But  if,  in 
this  outline,  I  shall  succeed  iu  showing  that  the  distractions 
of  the  Spanish  American  Republics,  are  not  so  much  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  insensate  passions  of  their  people  as  to  foreigu 
interv^cntion,  and  the  unfavorable  conditions  which  surround 
them,  and  that  there  is,  in  all  of  them,  and  particularly  in 
those  of  Central  America,  a  large  body  of  devotcd,  patriotic, 
and  liberal  men,  who  are  struggling  against  the  popular 
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ignorance  and  superstition,  and  the  machinations  and  un- 
scrupulous  policy  of  monarchists  and  oligarchistS|  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  vindícate  the  principies  of  self-government 
and  free  institutions,  and  who  deserve,  and  should  receive, 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  American  people  and 
Government, — then  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  accom- 
plishing  the  object  which  I  have  in  view,  in  presenting  this 
outline,  to  the  exclusión  of  other  matters  of  perhaps  more 
general  interest. 

It  was  my  original  purpose  to  have  embodied,  in  the  form 
of  a  Supplement,  an  account  of  that  part  of  Nicaragua  which 
has  acquired  notoriety  under  the  denomination  of  the  "  Mos- 
quito Shore ;"  as  also  of  its  savage  inhabitants,  the  relations 
of  Great  Britain  with  them ;  the  pretensions  which  she  has 
set  up  on  their  behalf,  and  the  aggressions  which  she  has 
committed  upon  a  weak  and  unofiending  state,  under  pretext 
of  supporting  them.  I  had  also  proposed  to  present  a  sketch 
of  the  political  relations  of  Nicaragua  with  the  United  States 
for  the  past  three  years,  with  a  statement  of  their  present 
condition.  But  both  these  subjects  involve  matters  of  a 
personal  and  controversial  character,  and  might  lead  to  dis- 
cussions  which  I  do  not  care  to  have  started  in  connection 
with  the  present  work.  Should  circumstances,  or  self-vindi- 
cation  require  it,  they  mil  find  their  way  before  the  public 
in  another,  and  probably  more  appropriate  form. 

The  Maps,  Plans,  etc,  contained  in  this  work,  are  from 
my  own  hand,  while  the  engravings  are  chiefly  from  the 
original  drawings  of  Mr.  Jas.  McDonough,  who  accompanied 
me  to  Central  America  in  the  capacity  of  artist.     They  are 
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iñllifid  oopin  &om  uMtaxt,  in  whioh  aecnnej'  hm  bean  can- 
nhed,  imtber  thaa  utütical  effoet 

In  tbe  dimiten  od  tbe  Aborigines  of  Nkangna,  I  haré 
pnaented  a  brief  Toeabiüaiy,  obtained  hy  Mr.  Jnlini  Ooebel. 
in  tbe  dÍBtrict  of  Cboatalo,  whieh  I  have  named,  ■oggBBtiTe  1  j. 
Chondal.  Snoe  thoM  chapten  paased  into  tbe  banda  of  tb- 
printer,  I  have  obtained  iníanattúon,  sbowing  ooudañTely. 
that  tbis  is  tbe  buignage  of  tbe  Woolwa  Indiana,  wfao  have 
tbeir  seats  on  the  bead  watan  of  tbe  Bio  Enoadido  or 
BlewfieUa  Ktct. 
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of  manldnd.  Alexander,  8on  of  Ammon,  led  liis  armies  to 
the  Indus  and  the  very  feet  of  the  Himalahs;  and  not 
until  Borne  directed  the  ambition  of  the  world  upon  the  west 
of  Europe  and  the  shores  of  Carthage  and  Egypt,  did  the 
tide  of  conquest  ebb  firom  the  gorgeousbut  hapless  East.  Iti 
añer  times,  when  the  dust  of  tradition  rested  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Boman  empire,  when  the  &bric  of  social  order  and  polit y, 
founded  apon  it,  had  begon  to  crack  and  cnimble  before  the 
enterprise  of  schismatic  republics  and  rival  empires,  the 
dream  of  Alexander  was  revived.  The  republics  of  Venice 
and  Gtenoa  struggled  in  ríválr y  for  the  carrjing  trade  in  Per- 
sian  and  Indian  shawls,  and  the  gems  and  spices  which 
brighten  the  earth  and  sweeten  the  air  ftom  the  Caspian  to 
Cape  Comorin.  And  as  the  sway  of  empire  passed  firom  ter- 
ritor y  to  territory  and  from  race  to  race  over  the  8ur£EU)e  of 
Europe,  to  the  mightiest  amongst  them  fell  ever,  by  the  con- 
quest of  her  rivals,  that  unjGúling  source  of  wealth  and  power, 
"  the  Eastem  Trade." 

In  fiict,  the  ability  of  using  or  abusing  the  resouices  of  the 
largest  continent  of  the  earth  has  been,  in  all  modem  history, 
the  test  of  supremacy  amongst  the  nations  boastful  of  cíviliza- 
tion.  As  Venice  and  Qenoa  wasted  themselves  in  the  strife  of 
&ction,  HoUand  and  Spain  sprang  into  rivalry  on  the  shores 
of  India.  Portugal  also  mixed  in  the  contest,  and  fixed  her 
fectories  and  her  garrisons  on  the  shores  of  the  southem 
Asiatic  península.  The  conquest  and  plunder  of  the  Indian 
nations  seemed  the  one  object  of  European  empires,  when  the 
overshadowing  power  of  the  papacy  had  yielded  somewliat 
to  Lowland  burghers  and  ambitious  France.  With  the  great- 
ness  of  the  latter  country,  a  new  rival  entered  the  arena,  and 
the  rule  of  Mazarin,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  feudal  no- 
blesse  by  Louis  XIV.,  found  for  it  an  additional  field  for 
conquest  in  Pondicherry  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Ar- 
chipelago.  But  the  dcsigns  of  Louis  le  Grand  were  blasted 
with  his  death.    France  fell  into  the  imbecile  hands  of  his 
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amorous  successor,  and  the  conquests  of  the  French  arms  in 
India  passed  to  the  more  vigoróos  and  not  more  Bcrupulous 
hands  of  the  Islanders,  who  had  beaten  down  in  succession 
the  manufacturing  monopolies  of  Holland,  had  destroyed 
the  maritime  ascendancy  of  Spain,  and  won  in  the  New 
World  an  undying  lustre  for  their  arms. 

Then  sprang  into  a  great  and  vigoróos  existence  the 
maritime  power  of  England.  Qibraltar,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  ports  of  protection  from  storm  and  foe,  and  ports 
of  supply  and  outfit  all .  the  way  to  the  great  East, — fell 
successively  into  her  possession ;  and  the  flag,  which  in  the 
days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  cooped  up  within  the 
limits  of  England,  soon  flew  in  triumph  from  the  fortresses 
of  Calcutta  and  Madras.  The  rule  of  smaller  or  older  rivals 
vanished  from  the  fated  East.  To  a  company  of  London 
merchants,  greedy  of  gold  and  profitable  dominión,  and  never 
encumbered  by  scruples  of  justice  or  dispositions  of  mercy, 
were  leased  out  for  plunder  and  servitude  the  then  almost 
numberless  and  unconquered  peoples  of  Hindustan.  Gradu- 
ally,  but  surely,  from  the  fexítories  on  the  coast  spread  out 
the  webs  of  ambition  and  avarice.  Through  intrigues  and 
wars,  kingdom  after  kingdom  fell  under  the  control  of 
England ;  and  the  work  commenced  by  Olive  and  Hastings, 
and  continued  by  Wellington,  we  see  completed  in  our  own 
day,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  mighty 
Himalahs,  by  the  vengeful  victories  of  a  Gough  and  a  Na- 
pier.  But  these  conquests  were  not  perfected  by  Eng- 
land without  rivalry.  When  France,  having  recovered,  by 
the  necessary  infliction  of  a  revolution,  from  the  state  of  un- 
natural  weakness  and  premature  decay  to  which  the  vices 
of  monarchy  had  reduced  her,  assumed  once  more  the  atti- 
tude  of  an  empire,  defiant,  haughty,  and  strong,  the  great 
embodiment  of  her  militant  republicanism,  Napoleón,  flung 
himself  upon  the  shores  of  Asia,  determined,  like  Alexan- 
der,  to  carry  his  standards  in  triiunph  from  the  deserts  of 
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ihe  Bedouín  to  ihe  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Bixt  on  ihe  fortreas 
of  Acre  bis  magnificent  desigiis  were  wrecked ;  and  back  on 
Euiopoi  diaoomfited,  and  broken  into  fiagments^  roUed  the 
xemnantB  of  that  ambitioua  anny  wbich  easayed  onoe  again 
to  change  iba  fortunes  of  iba  world  by  arma.  Witb  tbe  fall 
of  tbe  Imperial  Soldier  passed  awaj  tbe  terror  of  invasiou 
from  tbe  Englifib  empire  of  the  East  But  witb  bis  fall 
aróse  anotber  and  even  migbtier  power  in  tbe  distant  Nortb, 
wbiob,  by  tbe  same  agency  of  foroe,  wben  oraft  sball  fidl, 
aims  to  assume  tbe  sway  of  all  mankind, — ^wbose  grim  flag 
is  now  leflected  in  tbe  waters  of  tbe  Mediterranean,  and  is 
poised  witb  wavering  fortunes  on  tbe  summit  of  tbe  Caacasos. 
Between  tbe  two  great  powers  of  tbe  Oíd  World,  England 
and  Bussia,  a  oontest  now  lies  for  tbe  dominión  of  tbe  East ; 
a  contest  wbiob  involves,  íf  not  tbe  veiy  existence  of  ibe 
first,  at  least  ber  predominanoe  among  nations. 

But  tbe  destinies  of  men  are  not,  ñor  bave  tbey  ever  been, 
ruled  wbolly  by  anns.  For  tbree  bundred  years  agencies 
bave  been  at  work,  seen  in  part  only  in  fimtasy  by  tbe 
dreamer,  unseen  in  tbeir  grand  magnifícence  untU  our  day, 
whicb  bave  so  í^t  tended  to  deprive  the  Oíd  World  and  all 
its  empires  of  the  sway  of  Asia,  and  bestow  its  commerce 
and  its  wealth  upon  a  younger  world,  a  ncwer  empire,  and  a 
more  equitable  policy.  We  should  lose  one  great  lesson  of 
bÍBtory,  if  we  ñtiled  to  attribute  the  future  greatness  of  the 
United  States,  even  more  than  its  present  position,  to  that 
ambition  of  gain  and  that  commercial  enterprise  which  im- 
pelled  the  Spaniards,  the  HoUanders,  and  the  English,  three 
centuries  ago,  into  a  contest  ofwar  and  adventurous  seaman- 
ahip,  the  one  to  retain,  the  other  to  acquire  possession  of  the 
centres  of  the  Oriental  trade,  Speed  and  ease  of  transport, 
amongst  maritime  nations,  must  ever  be  the  conditions  of 
commercial  supremacy ;  and  henee  was  undertaken  the  search 
for  that  "  Passage  to  the  East"  which  had  been  the  day- 
dream  of  the  enthusiast,  and  tbe  ambition  of  rival  empires — 
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that  search  whick  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  New  World  by 
Columbufl,  and  to  the  voyages  of  Cabot  and  Vespucins,  o£ 
Ealeigh  and  Verrazzano,  from  the  river  of  Hudson  southward 
to  the  Cape  of  Storms,  and  northward  to  the  yet  impenetra- 
ble fields  of  Arctic  ice.    But  though  these  adventnrous  cap- 
tains  failed  in  their  cherished  hope  of  discovering  a  passage 
through  the  American  Continent  by  water,  to  the  descendants 
of  the  upright  and  daring  Republicana  who  sought  in  a  new 
world  an  escape  from  the  injustice  and  perfidy  of  the  oíd,  an 
overruling  but  unseen  hand  has  accorded  the  success  denied 
to  other  and  older  nations.     That  hand  has  drawn  a  line  of 
etemal  división  between  the  men  and  the  institutions,  the 
tyrannies  and  superstitions,  which  crushed  mankind  from  the 
íall  of  Bome  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  all 
succeeding  history  and  time.    The  judgment  seems  to  have 
been  recorded,  that  they  who  should  daré  to  bring  to  this 
continent  the  systems  or  ideas  of  the  oíd,  should  themselyes 
share  the  doom  of  the  savages  which  they  supplanted,  and 
with  them  pass  away  for  ever.    So,  though  knights  of  Spain 
built  castles  strong  and  high  upon  the  shores  of  both  great 
oceans,  though  Spain  transferred  all  her  forcé  and  bigotry  to 
the  mountains  and  plains  of  Central  and  South  America^ 
though  colonial  empires  north  and  south  were  established, 
though  the  doctrines  of  absolutism  and  systems  of  feudaJism 
struggled  over  the  entire  continent  for  predominance,  all 
have  passed  away  like  the  dew  before  the  sun ;  and  to  the 
wise  and  simple  Republicans,  made  up  of  all  nations,  equally 
opposed  to  superstition  and  to  tyranny,  has  fallen  the  dominión 
of  the  New  World,  will  fall  the  control  of  the  Oíd. 

To  US  is  given,  in  this  modern  time,  the  ability,  if  we 
choose  to  exercise  it,  of  acquiring  the  rule  of  the  East,  of 
placing  at  defiance  alike  the  raenaces  and  power  of  England 
and  Russia,  and  of  transferring  into  our  unarmed  hands  that 
passage  íbr  which  Columbus  strove  in  vain,  those  eastem 
conquesta  for  which  Alexander  was  deified,  that  power  in 
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AflÍA  whibh  won  an  in&motis  immortálity  for  diré  and 
Hartinga^  that  yast  and  incalcalable  trade  npon  which  is 
mainlj  based  the  maritime  power  of  England,  hitherto  the 
mightiest  empiíe  ainong  men.     The  fortune  of  war  has 
planted  onr  eagles  on  tlie  Padfio :  acroes  the  entire  oontinent 
fiom  ocean  to  ocean,  for  twenty-fíve  degrees  of  latLtade,  oiir 
Bepublio  Í8  sapreme.    Our  trím-built  funes  of  the  deep  dance 
orer  either  ocean,  and  in  conjonction  with  those  giant  steamers 
which  pnah  aside  the  waves  along  the  shores  of  half  the  con- 
tinente sweep  in  the  trade  of  Europe  on  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  bring  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sacramento  the  treasures 
of  the  Oriental  world.    To  gird  the  world  as  with  a  hoop,  to 
pass  a  cnrrent  of  American  Bepnblicanism,  vivifying  dead 
natíons  and  exnancipating  mankind,  orer  the  oontinents  of 
the  earth,  it  needs  but  that  one  small  spot  shonid  be  leftfiree 
from  foreign  threats  and  aggression,  to  exercise  for  itself  its 
inherent  sovereign  rights.    The  kej  of  the  oontinent,  destined 
to  nnlock  the  riches  of  two  hemispheres,  and  which  eager 
nations  even  now  are  aiming  to  snatch,  with  felón  hand,  firom 
its  rightñil  pofisessors,  lies  between  the  States  of  México  and 
the  disrupted^Eepublic  of  Colombia.    It  is  only  by  preserv- 
ing  its  freedom  and  its  territoiy  inviolate,  and  enabling  and 
encouraging  it  to  open  an  inter-oceanic  highway,  that  the 
Bepublican  world  can  everhopetoreclaim  from  tyranny  and 
servitude  the  myriads  of  Asia,that  Americanscanever  hope 
to  reach  that  commercial  and  national  pre-eminence  to  which 
their  elastic  institutions  and  their  individual  superiority 
amongst  races  of  lesser  yitality,  invites  and  enables  them  to 
aspire. 


That  small  spot  of  earth — small  as  compared  with  the 
gigantic  continent,  great  in  reference  to  its  geographical  posi- 
tion  and  future  destiny — is  known  as  Central   America. 
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Prom  the  period  of  The  Discovery,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  Balboa,  crossing  its  narrowest  isthmus  at  Darien,  rushed, 
buckler  and  sword  in  hand,  into  the  waters  of  the  South 
Sea,  and  claimed  its  almost  limitless  shóres  for  the  crown  of 
Castile  and  León,  nntil  the  present  honr,  that  conntry  has 
been  regarded  with  a  constantly  increasing  interest;  an 
interest  which  the  reqnirements  of  commerce,  and  the  recent 
acquisitions  and  newly-developed  resonrces  of  our  own  coun- 
try  on  the  Pacific,  have  not  only  augmented  but  tumed  to  a 
practical  direction.  Columbus,  not  yet  comprehending  the 
importance  of  his  own  discoveries,  coasted  along  its  eastern 
shores  frora  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  to  the  Bight  of  Darien,  in 
anxious  hope  and  vain  endeavor  to  find  a  passage  whereby 
the  treasures  of  the  Indies  might  be  poured  into  the  lap  of 
Spain.  The  same  rich  prize,  augmented  in  valué  by  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  forcé  of  events,  is  still  oflfered  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  worid.  Asia,  with  its  vast  populations  and 
increasing  wants,  furnishes  a  market  worthy  of  the  competi- 
tion  of  nations.  New  and  progressing  States  have  sprung 
into  existence  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  American  continent, 
which  are  destined,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  attain  a  pitch  of 
greatness  rivalling  that  of  the  proudest  nations  of  Europe. 
The  Australian  and  Polynesian  islands,  by  the  double  pro- 
cess  of  colonization  and  civilization,  have  already  risen  into 
importance,  and  now  enter  largely  into  the  commercial  and 
political  calculations  of  the  maritime  world.  A  new  empire 
is  laying  deep  its  foundations  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland, 
and  it  requires  no  extraordinary  prescience  to  discover  that 
it  will  soon  take  rank  amongst  independent  nations.  In 
short,  the  great  tides  of  civilization,  for  three  centurias  mov- 
ing  majestically  eastward  to  India,  and  westward  to  the  New 
World,  from  the  European  centre,  now  meet  in  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific ;  they  have  encircled  the  earth ;  and  the  "  short 
and  easy  passage  to  the  Indies"  which  Columbus  sought, 
from  a  leading  desiderátum,  has  became  the  great  necessity 
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All  of  theae  are  oomprehended  in  what  id  properlj  Central 
America ;  and  that  which  seems  to  offer  peculiar  advantages 
for  this  puipoee,  if .  indeed  it  is  not  the  only  one  which  has 
the  merít  of  practícabilitj,  passes  through  the  ver j  centre  of 
this  interesting  countr  j.  Indeed,  in  respect  of  geographical 
position,  it  almost  realizes  the  ancient  idea  of  the  centre  of 
the  world.  Not  only  does  it  connect  the  two  grand  di- 
visions  of  the  American  continent,  the  northem  and  the 
Southern  hemispheres,  but  its  porta  open  to  Europe  and 

sea  to  the  other.  The  distance  from  Nombre  de  Dios  to  Panamá  is  sev- 
enteen  leagues,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  üraba  to  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel 
twenty-ñve,  which  are  the  two  most  difficult  Unes.  There  are  mountains, 
it  is  tnie,  but  there  are  likewise  hands ;  let  but  the  reaolve  be  formed  to 
make  the  passage,  and  it  can  be  made.  If  indinatíon  be  not  wanting, 
there  will  be  no  want  of  means :  the  Indiea,  to  which  the  paasage  is  to  be 
made,  will  supplj  them.  To  a  King  of  Spain,  with  the  wealth  of  the  In- 
dies  at  his  command^when  the  object  to  be  attained  is  the  spice  trade, 
that  which  is  possible  is,  in  fact^  easy.  It  i^peared  an  impossibilitj,  and 
really  was  one,  to  unite  Brindez  to  Belona  bj  a  causeway  over  twenty 
leagues  of  the  sea ;  yet  Pyrrhus  and  Marcus  Yarro  wished  and  attempted 
it^  in  order  to  go  by  land  from  Italy  to  Qreece.  Nicanor  began  to  open  a 
canal  of  more  than  a  hundred  leagaes  extent  by  land,  without  reckoning 
rivers,  for  the  sake  of  transporting  merchandise  from  the  Caspian  to  the 
Pontic  or  Black  Sea ;  but  having  been  put  to  death  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus, 
his  generous  and  princely  design  was  abandonad.  Nitocrís,  Sesostrís, 
Psammeticus,  Darius,  Ptolemy,  and  other  kings,  projected  the  junction  of 
the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile  by  means  of  a  canal,  in  order  that  perfumes, 
spioes,  and  medicines  might  be  conveyed  straight  from  the  ocean  to  the 
Mediterranean;  but  being  i^prehensive  lest  the  sea  should  inúndate 
Egypt  by  bursting  the  aqueducts,  or  an  over  supply  of  water,  they  were 
deterred  from  the  undertaking;  and  because  the  sea  might  be  detrimental 
to  the  river,  without  which  Egypt  would  be  nothing.  If  the  passage  of 
which  I  llave  been  speaking  was  accomplished,  the  navigation  to  the 
Maluccas  would  be  shortened  by  one-third  of  the  distance,  since  ships 
proceeding  thither  would  always  saU  by  the  Canaries  under  the  equator, 
in  a  warm  latitude,  within  the  dominions  of  Spain,  and  without  fear  of 
meeting  with  a  foe ;  ñor  would  our  Indies  derive  less  advantage  from  it, 
ainoe  merchandise  would  be  conveyed  to  Perú  and  other  provinces  in  the 
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histoTj  of  the  world,  second  to  no  other  equal  extent  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

Glancing  at  the  map,  we  find,  at  the  isthmus  of  Tehuante- 
pee  on  the  north,  the  Ghüf  of  México  approaching  to  within 
two  hundred  miles  of  the  Western  OoeaD ;  the  waters  of  the 
river  Coazacalco,  which  flows  into  the  former,  interlocking 
with  those  of  the  Chicapa,  flowing  into  the  latter.  This  line 
affords  oertam  &cilities  of  transit  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
used  bj  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  Mississippi  Yalley,  to 
whom  it  offers  the  easiest  and  speediest  mode  of  communica- 
tion  with  the  westem  coast  of  the  continent  They  will 
prove  themselves  strangely  negligent  of  their  present,  and 
blind  to  their  prospective  interests,  if  they  do  not  secure 
permanendy  the  control  of  that  isthmus.  Below  this  point 
the  continent  widens,  embracing  the  high  table  lands  of 
Chiatemala  upon  the  west,  and  the  broad  plains  of  Tobasco, 
Chiapas,  and  Yucatán  upon  the  east.  The  Oulf  of  Hondu- 
ras, however,  closes  around  this  section  upon  the  south-east, 
and  again  narrows  the  continent  to  less  than  two  hundred 
miles.  The  country  intervening  between  it  and  the  Pacific 
nevertheless  loses  its  elevated  character,  and  constitutes  two 
great  valleys,  through  which  the  Motagua  fínds  its  way  to 
the  Atlantic  by  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  and  the  Lempa  flows 
to  the  Westem  Ocean.  Still  lower  down,  and  passiag  the 
great  transverse  basin  of  Nicaragua,  is  the  well-known  nar- 
row  isthmus  of  Panamá  or  Darien,  over  which  the  tide 
of  European  migration,  within  a  períod  of  three  hundred 
years,  has  twice  poured  itsfloods, — once  upon  Perú,  and  once 
upon  the  glitteríng  shores  of  California. 

Ñor  are  the  topographical  features  of  Central  America  less 
remarkable  than  its  geographical.  In  its  physical  aspect 
and  conflguration,  it  has  very  justly  been  observed,  it  is  an 
epitome  of  all  other  countries  and  climates  of  the  globe. 
High  mountain  ranges,  isolated  volcanic  peaks,  elevated 
table-lands,  deep  valleys,  broad  and  fertile  plains,  and  exten- 
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sive  alluTÍons,  are  hero  found  giouped  together,  léUeyed  hy 
large  and  beautifiil  lakes,  and  majestic  ñven^  the  whole 
feeming  with  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  poenñig  ereij 
yariety  of  dunate,  irom  tonid  heatn  to  the  oool  and  bracing 
temperataie  of  an  eternal  spring.  Tbe  great  chain  of  the 
Cordilleras  here,  as  in  South  America,  runa  dose  álong  the 
Pacific  coast,  but  in  places  is  intermpled,  and  assomes  the 
form  of  detaohed  ranges  and  isolated  eleraticMiB,  of  groaps  or 
knots  of  hills,  between  which  the  stieams  fiom  the  interior 
wind  their  waj  to  either  ocean.  As  a  consequence,  ibe  prin- 
cipal alluvions  border  on  the  Oulf  of  México  and  Ihe  Carib- 
bean  Sea.  Here  rains  fidl  in  greater  or  leas  qnantities  for 
the  entire  jear ;  vegetation  is  rank,  and  the  climate  is  damp 
and  proportionably  insalubrions.  The  trade  winda  Uow 
firom  the  north-east ;  and  the  moisture  with  whidí  they  are 
saturated,  condenscd  on  the  eleyated  parta  of  the  continent, 
flows  down  towards  tho  Atlantic  The  Pacific  slope  is  there- 
fi>re  oomparativelj  diy  and  healthfb],  as  are  also  the  elevated 
table-lands  of  the  interior,' 

Topographically,  Central  America  presenta  three  marked 
centres  of  elevation,  which  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  fixed  its 
political  divisions,  The  first  is  the  great  plain  in  which  is 
situatcd  the  citv  of  Guatemala,  and  which  is  nearly  six  thou- 
sand  feet  above  tho  sea.  Here  the  large  rivers,  Usnmasinta 
and  Tobasco,  flowing  northward  through  Chiapa  and  Tobas- 
co,  inte  the  Gulf  of  México,  take  their  rise, — ^their  sources 
interlocking  with  thixse  of  the  Motagua  or  Gualan,  running 
eastward  into  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  and  with  those  of  the 
small  streams  which  scnd  their  waters  westward  into  the 

'  "  Experíence/'  says  Mr.  Baily,  **  shows  that  the  places  whidí  are  most 
prejudicial  to  hcalth  in  Central  America  lie  on  the  northem  coast  and 
the  Mosquito  shore,  where  endemic  anii  intermittent  fevers  are  not  unfre- 
qucnt  The  Pacific  coast  is  exposed  to  a  temporature  equally  high,  but 
is  much  more  salubríous,  and  seldom  visited  by  epidemia  or  contagious 
diHcases." 
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Pad&c.  Another  high  plain  occupies  the  centre  of  Hondu- 
ras, and  extends  into  the  northern  part  of  Nicaragua,  firom 
which  radíate  a  hundred  streams,  north  and  east  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  south  and  west  into  the  great  lakes  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  Southern  Ocean.  Among  these  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  Rio  Escondido  (called  by  the  English 
"  Blewfields  river")  the  river  Vanks,  Coco,  or  Segovia,  the 
Román,  Poyáis,  and  Guyapi,  upon  the  eastern  slope ;  the 
Lempa,  La  Paz,  Nacaome,  and  Choluteca,  upon  the  westem. 
Litervening  between  this  and  the  third  great  centre  of  eleva- 
tion  in  Costa  Rica,  is  the  basin  of  the  Nicaraguan  lakes,  with 
its  verdant  slopes  and  gently  undulating  plains.  The  nu- 
cleus  of  the  Costa  Rican  elevation  is  the  volcano  of  Cartago, 
which  towers  in  its  midst.  Here  the  Cordilleras  resume  their 
general  character  of  a  great  unbroken  mountain  barrier, 
but  soon  subside  again  into  low  ridges  on  the  isthmus  of 
Panamá. 

These  peculiarities  of  configuration  will  explain  the  end- 
less  variety  of  climate  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  which 
is  nowhere  more  remarkable  than  in  Central  America.  Sit- 
uated  between  8°  and  17°  north  latitude,  were  it  not  for 
these  features,  the  general  teraperature  would  be  somewhat 
hotter  than  that  of  the  West  Indies.  As  it  is,  the  climate  of 
the  coast  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  islands  alluded  to, 
and  exceedingly  uniform ;  modified  somewhat  by  the  shape 
and  position  of  the  shore,  and  by  the  proximity  of  the  moun- 
tains,  as  well  as  by  the  prevailing  winds.  The  heat  on  the 
Pacific  coast  is  not,  however,  so  oppressive  as  on  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  less  perhaps  because  of  any  considerable  difíerence  of 
temperature,  than  on  account  of  the  greater  dryness  and 
purity  of  the  atmosphere.* 

'  Dunlap,  a  very  good  authority  when  his  personal  feelings  have  no 
opportunity  of  being  exhibited,  has  the  foUowing  correct  observations 
upon  the  respective  climates  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  "  On  the 
south-west  (Pacific)  coast  the  rains  commence  regularly  in  the  beginning 
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In  the  northem  part  of  ihe  state  of  OiuiteinAl^  and  what 
ifl  called  Los  Altos,  the  Highlanda,  the  ayeiago  temperatuie 
18  lower  than  in  anj  other  part  of  the  countiy.  Snow  some- 
times  fiJls  in  the  vicinity'  of  Qaezaltenango^  the  capital  of  thia 
departmenty  bat  diaappean  immediately,  as  the  theimometer 
laielj,  if  ever,  fidls  to  the  freezing  point  In  the  vicinity  of 
Guatemala,  ihe  range  of  the  thermometer  is  ficom  65°  to  80'', 
averaging  about  72°  of  Fahrenheit  Veía  Paz,  lying  bet  ween 
Guatemala  and  Yucatán,  is  nearlj  ten  d^jrees  waimer,  and 
ihe  coast  from  Belize  around  the  Chilf  of  Hondoiaa^  embrac- 
ing  ihe  porta  of  Santo  Tomas  and  Izabal,  to  Omoa  and 
Tnudllo,  is  still  hotter,  and  yeiy  unhealthy.  The  State  of 
San  Salvador  lies  whollj  <hi  ihe  Pacific.  It  is  smaller  ihan 
an  j  of  ihe  oiher  states,  and  better  popnlated.  It  is  less  ele- 
Yi^ed  ihan  either  Guatemala  or  Honduras^  and  its  general 
temperature  is  probably  higher.      The  heat^  however,  is 


of  lÍMj ;  aod,  with  the  ezoeptíon  of  a  ahort  intermiasioD  (¡n  acmé 
only)  of  about  iwentj  daya,  towarda  the  end  of  Julj  and  the  beginningof 
August»  continué  tiU  the  month  of  October,  and  in  some  parta  and  sea- 
sons  till  the  middle  of  November.  Duríng  the  rest  of  the  year  rain  is  ahnost 
unknown,  a  alight  shower,  not  sufficient  to  lay  the  dust,  occurríng  rery  rare- 
ly.  On  the  north-east  (Atlantic)  coast  the  rains,  on  the  contrary,  continué 
nearly  all  the  year,  with  a  short  and  uncertain  intermission  of  three  or 
four  months ;  the  dryest  períod  being  from  June  to  October,  and  the  wet- 
testfirom  October  to  May.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  consequence  of  this 
is,  that  while  the  interior  and  south-west  coast  possesscs  an  ahnost  equal 
temperature  duríng  the  whole  year,  the  north-east  coast  is  extremely  sultry 
duríng  the  summer  months ;  and  is  also  found  to  be  very  unhealthy  on  ac- 
cunt  of  the  superabundan  t  moisture ;  while  the  rest  of  the  republic,  with 
some  local  exceptions,  is  perhaps  more  healthy  than  any  other  country  with- 
in  the  same  degreesof  latitude.'* — Travelsin  Central  America^  (1846),  p.  257. 
Mr.  Baily  observes  that  "  the  temperature  of  Central  Ameríca  may  be 
said  to  be  relativcly  mild,  and,  taken  altogether,  undoubtedly  salubrious. 
The  degree  of  absolute  heat  from  the  coasts  to  the  interíor  differs  consid- 
erably ;  but  only  in  a  fe  w  places  on  the  former  is  it  found  uníavorable  to 
general  health."  Mr.  Baily  estimates  the  average  heat  of  the  interíor  at 
e&^  FaL,  and  of  the  coast  at  82^  to  84^. 
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neyer  oppressive,  except  at  a  few  points  on  or  near  the  coast, 
as  for  instance,  Sonsonate,  La  Union,  and  San  Miguel  The 
latter  place  is  very  closely  shut  in  by  moimtains,  and  is  not 
reached  by  the  prevailing  winds,  to  which  circumstanoe 
its  high  temperature  and  proverbial  unhealthiness  is  mainly 
to  be  ascribed.  Honduras,  as  its  ñame  implies,  (plural  of 
Hondura^  "depth,")  has  a  very  diversified  surface.  The 
coasts  upon  both  oceans  are  low ;  but,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  country  in  the  interior  is  elevated,  and  there  the 
climate  is  really  delightful;  the  average  temperature  at 
Tegucigalpa  and  Comayagua,  the  principal  towns,  being 
about  75°.  The  department  of  Segovia,  in  Nicaragua,  bor- 
ders  on  Honduras,  and  has  a  like  surface  and  temperature. 
The  principal  part  of  Nicaragua,  however,  is  different  in  all 
respects,  and  has  a  topography  and  climate  peculiariy  its 
own.  These  will  form  the  subject  of  a  sepárate  chapter. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that  the  lakes  of  Nicar 
ragua  form  a  great  inland  basin,  with  broad  and  undulating 
slopes,  relieved  only  by  steep  volcanic  cones,  and  a  few 
ranges  of  hills  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  and  that, 
although  the  general  surface  is  low,  as  compared  with  the 
other  States  of  Central  America,  its  climate  is  so  favorably 
modified  by  a  variety  of  causes  as  to  be  rendered  not  only 
agreeable,  but  quite  as  salubrious  as  that  of  any  equal  extent 
of  country  under  the  tropics.  The  population  of  Costa  Rica 
is  concentrated  on  the  westem  or  Pacific  slope  of  the  great 
volcano  of  Cartago ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  any  degree  of 
temperature  may  be  obtained,  according  to  the  elevation — 
fi-om  intense  heat  at  the  port  of  Punta  Arenas  to  the  con- 
stant  spring  of  San  José,  or  to  the  autumnal  temperature  of 
the  belt  above  the  ancient,  earthquake-shattered  capítol  of 
Cartago.  The  eastern  slopes  of  Costa  Rica  may  be  said  to  be 
uninhabited,  and  the  coast  from  Chiriqui  lagoon  northward 
is  low  and  unhealthy.  Indeed,  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  of 
Central  America,  embracing  the  whole  of  what  is  callad  the 
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In  the  northem  part  of  the  state  of  Ooatemalai  and  what 
íb  called  Los  AltoB,  the  Highlanda,  the  average  temperatuie 
Í8  lower  ihan  in  anj  other  part  of  the  countiy.  Snow  8ome- 
tunee  fidls  in  the  vidnitf  of  Quezaltenango,  the  capital  of  this 
departmenty  but  dÍBappears  immediately,  as  the  thermometcr 
rarelj,  if  ever,  falls  to  the  fireezing  point  In  the  vicinitj  of 
Guatemala,  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  fix>m  66^  to  80'', 
averaging  about  72^  of  Fahrenheit  Vera  Paz,  lying  between 
Guatemala  and  Yucatán,  is  nearly  ten  degrees  warmer,  and 
the  coast  fix>m  Belize  around  the  Gulf  of  Honduraa,  embrac- 
ing  the  porta  of  Santo  Tomas  and  Izabal,  to  Omoa  and 
Truxillo,  is  still  hotter,  and  veij  unhealthy.  The  State  of 
San  Salvador  lies  whoUy  on  the  Pacific.  It  is  smaller  iban 
any  of  the  other  states,  and  better  populated.  It  is  less  ele- 
rated  than  either  Guatemala  or  Honduras,  and  its  general 
temperature  íb  probably  higher.      The  heat,  however,  is 

of  May;  and,  with  the  ezception  of  a  ahort  intermission  (inaome  seaaoiiB 
onlj)  of  about  twenty  daya,  towarda  the  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of 
Augusta  oontinue  táU  the  month  of  October,  and  in  some  parta  and  sea- 
sons  till  the  middle  of  November.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  rain  is  aknost 
unknown,  a  slight  shower,  not  sufficient  to  lay  the  dust,  occurring  very  rare- 
ly.   On  the  north-east  (Atlantic)  coast  the  rains,  on  the  contrary,  continne 
nearly  all  the  year,  with  a  short  and  uncertain  intermission  of  three  or 
four  months ;  the  dryest  period  being  from  June  to  October,  and  the  wet- 
testírom  October  to  May.    As  may  be  supposed,  the  consequence  of  this 
is,  tliat  while  the  interior  and  south-west  coast  posscsses  an  ahnost  equal 
temperature  during  the  whole  year,  the  north-east  coast  is  extremely  sultry 
during  the  summer  months ;  and  is  also  found  to  be  very  unhealthy  on  ac- 
cuntof  the  supcrabundant  moisture ;  while  the  rest  of  the  republic,  with 
some  local  exccptions,  is  perhaps  more  healthy  than  any  other  country  with- 
in  the  same  degrees  of  latitude." — Travehin  Central  America^  (1846),  p.  257. 
Mr.  Baily  observes  that  "  the  temperature  of  Central  America  may  be 
said  to  be  relativcly  mild,  and,  taken  altogether,  undoubtedly  salubrious. 
The  degree  of  absoluto  heat  from  the  coasts  to  the  interior  difíers  consid- 
erably ;  but  only  in  a  few  places  on  the  former  is  it  found  unfavorable  to 
general  healtL"    Mr.  Baily  estimates  the  average  heat  of  the  interior  at 
68^  FaL,  and  of  the  coast  at  82^  to  84^. 
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never  oppressive,  except  at  a  few  points  on  or  near  the  coast, 
as  for  instance,  Sonsonate,  La  Union,  and  San  Miguel.  The 
latter  place  is  very  closely  sliut  in  by  mountains,  and  is  not 
reached  by  the  prevailing  winds,  to  which  circumstance 
its  high  temperatnre  and  proverbial  unhealthiness  is  mainly 
to  be  ascribed.  Honduras,  as  its  ñame  implies,  (plural  of 
Horvdura^  "depth,")  has  a  very  diversified  suríace.  The 
coasta  upon  both  oceans  are  low ;  but,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  country  in  the  interior  is  elevated,  and  there  the 
dimate  is  really  delightful;  the  average  temperature  at 
Tegucigalpa  and  Comayagua,  the  principal  towns,  being 
about  75°.  The  department  of  Segovia,  in  Nicaragua,  bor- 
ders  on  Honduras,  and  has  a  like  sur&ce  and  temperature. 
The  principal  part  of  Nicaragua,  however,  is  diflferent  in  all 
respects,  and  has  a  topography  and  climate  peculiarly  its 
own.  These  will  form  the  subject  of  a  sepárate  chapter. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that  the  lakes  of  Nica-. 
ragua  form  a  great  inland  basin,  with  broad  and  imdulating 
slopes,  relieved  only  by  steep  volcanic  cones,  and  a  few 
ranges  of  hills  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  and  that, 
although  the  general  surface  is  low,  as  compared  with  the 
other  States  of  Central  America,  its  climate  is  so  favorably 
modified  by  a  variety  of  causes  as  to  be  rendered  not  only 
agreeable,  but  quite  as  salubrious  as  that  of  any  equal  extent 
of  country  under  the  tropics.  The  population  of  Costa  Eica 
is  concentrated  on  the  western  or  Pacific  slope  of  the  great 
volcano  of  Cartago ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  any  degree  of 
temperature  may  be  obtained,  according  to  the  elevation — 
from  intense  heat  at  the  port  of  Punta  Arenas  to  the  con- 
stant  spring  of  San  José,  or  to  the  autumnal  temperature  of 
the  belt  above  the  ancient,  earthquake-shattered  capitel  of 
Cartago.  The  eastern  slopes  of  Costa  Rica  may  be  said  to  be 
uninhabited,  and  the  coast  from  Chiriqui  lagoon  northward 
is  low  and  unhealthy.  Indeed,  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  of 
Central  America,  embracing  the  whole  of  what  is  called  the 
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In  ihe  northem  part  of  the  state  of  Ooatemalai  and  wliat 
iñ  oalled  Lo6  Altos,  the  Highlands,  the  average  temperatuie 
iñ  lower  ihan  in  an j  other  part  of  the  oountry.  Snow  some- 
times  fisúls  in  the  vioínity  of  Quezaltenango,  the  capital  of  this 
departmenty  but  disappeara  immediately,  as  the  thermometer 
rarelj,  if  ever,  falls  to  the  freezrng  point  In  the  viciuity  of 
Guatemala,  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  66^  to  80^, 
averaging  about  72^  of  Fahrenheit.  Vera  Faz,  Ijing  between 
Guatemala  and  Yucatán,  is  nearlj  ten  degrees  warmer,  and 
the  coast  from  Belize  around  the  Gulfof  Honduras,  embrac- 
ing  the  porta  of  Santo  Tomas  and  Izabal,  to  Omoa  and 
Tnudllo,  is  still  hotter,  and  very  unhealthj.  The  State  of 
San  Salvador  lies  whollj  on  the  Pacific.  It  is  smáller  ihan 
any  of  tiie  other  states,  and  better  populated.  It  is  less  ele- 
yated  than  either  Guatemala  or  Honduras,  and  its  general 
temperature  is  probablj  higher.      The  heat,  howeyer,  is 


of  May;  and,  with  the  ezceptíon  of  a  ahort  intennission  (inaome 
only)  of  about  twenty  days,  towarda  the  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of 
Augu8t|  continué  till  the  month  of  October,  and  in  some  parta  and  sea- 
sons  till  the  middle  of  November.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  rain  is  almost 
unknown,  a  slight  shower,  notsufficient  tolay  the  dust,  occurring  very  rare- 
ly.   On  the  north-east  (Atlantic)  coast  the  rains,  on  the  contrary,  continué 
nearly  all  the  year,  with  a  short  and  uncertain  intermission  of  three  or 
four  months ;  the  dryest  period  being  from  June  to  October,  and  the  wet- 
testfrom  Oclober  to  May.    As  may  be  supposed,  the  consequence  of  this 
is,  that  while  the  interior  and  south-west  coast  possesses  an  almost  equal 
temperature  during  the  whole  year,  the  north-east  coast  is  extremely  sultry 
during  the  summer  months ;  and  is  also  found  to  be  very  unhealthy  on  ac- 
cuntof  the  superabundant  moisture ;  while  the  rest  of  the  republic,  with 
some  local  exceptions,  is  perhaps  more  healthy  than  any  other  country  with- 
in  the  same  degrees  of  latitude." — Dravelsin  Central  America^  (1846),  p.  257. 
Mr.  Baily  observes  that  "  the  temperature  of  Central  America  may  be 
said  to  be  relatively  mild,  and,  taken  altogether,  undoubtedly  salubrious. 
The  degree  of  absoluto  heat  from  the  coasts  to  the  interior  differs  consid- 
erably ;  but  only  in  a  few  places  on  the  former  is  it  found  uníavorable  to 
general  health."    Mr.  Baily  estimates  the  average  heat  of  the  interior  at 
68°  FaL,  and  of  the  coast  at  82®  to  84^ 
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never  oppressive,  except  at  a  few  points  oni  or  near  the  coast, 
as  for  instance,  Sonsonate,  La  Union,  and  San  MigueL  The 
latter  place  is  very  closely  sliut  in  by  mountains,  and  is  not 
reached  by  the  prevailing  winds,  to  which  circumstance 
its  high  temperatnre  and  proverbial  unhealthiness  is  mainly 
to  be  ascribed.  Honduras,  as  its  ñame  implies,  (plural  of 
Hondura^  "depth,")  has  a  very  diversified  surface.  The 
coasts  upon  both  oceans  are  low ;  but,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  country  in  the  interior  is  elevated,  and  there  the 
climate  is  really  delightful;  the  average  temperature  at 
Tegucigalpa  and  Comayagua,  the  principal  towns,  being 
about  75°.  The  department  of  Segovia,  in  Nicaragua,  bor- 
ders  on  Honduras,  and  has  a  like  surface  and  temperature. 
The  principal  part  of  Nicaragua,  however,  is  diflferent  in  all 
respects,  and  has  a  topography  and  climate  peculiarly  its 
own.  These  will  form  the  subject  of  a  sepárate  chapter. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that  the  lakes  of  Nica- 
ragua form  a  great  inland  basin,  with  broad  and  imdulating 
slopes,  relieved  only  by  steep  volcanic  cones,  and  a  few 
ranges  of  hills  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  and  that, 
although  the  general  surface  is  low,  as  compared  with  the 
other  states  of  Central  America,  its  climate  is  so  favorably 
modified  by  a  variety  of  causes  as  to  be  rendered  not  only 
agreeable,  but  quite  as  salubrious  as  that  of  any  equal  extent 
of  country  under  the  tropics.  The  population  of  Costa  Eica 
is  concentrated  on  the  westem  or  Pacific  slope  of  the  great 
volcano  of  Cartago ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  any  degree  of 
temperature  may  be  obtained,  according  to  the  elevation — 
from  intense  heat  at  the  port  of  Punta  Arenas  to  the  con- 
stant  spring  of  San  José,  or  to  the  autumnal  temperature  of 
the  belt  above  the  ancient,  earthquake-shattered  capitol  of 
Cartago.  The  eastern  slopes  of  Costa  Rica  may  be  said  to  be 
uninhabited,  and  the  coast  from  Chiriqui  lagoon  northward 
is  low  and  unhealthy.  Indeed,  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  of 
Central  America,  embracing  the  whole  of  what  is  called  the 
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MoBquiU)  ahorc,  is  sabject  to  the  same  rcmark.  But  yet 
thero  are  points  whicli  are  singularly  exempl  írom  disfase, 
and  whero  the  inhabitants,  for  a  nuliua  of  iv  few  miles,  eiijoy 
general  good  kealth,  wliile  beyoud  these  limits  the  evidenocs 
of  inaalubrity  are  unmistakable,  Tiiis  coaat  has,  however, 
Bcarcely  any  inhabitantá  excejit  a  lew  squaliJ  ladianeof  the 
Carib  stock,  of  which  tbc  Moscos  or  Mosquitos,  in  conse- 
qncnce  of  certaiii  cqiiivocjil  relatioüs  with  Great  Britaia,  afe 
the  beat  known,  Thia  "nation,"  as  it  is  called,  is  a  mongrel 
breed,  crosscd  bctwocn  negroes  and  Indians,  in  every  degrec 
of  mixture.  They  aro  few  iu  number,  and  have  only  a  fác- 
titious  iiuportancc ;  fur  the  mass  of  the  Indiana,  inhabiting 
what  Í3  geographicaily  known  as  the  "Mosquito  Sbore," 
ndtbcr  recognise  tbem  as  their  niastors,  ñor  maíntaiu  anj 
relations  with  thi'in. 

I  have  said  tbat  the  porta  of  Central  America  open  to  Eu- 
jope  and  Afrjpji  OH  the  oiie  haod,  aiid  to  Aaia  aiid  l'úlyíijeaia 
tai  Anstzalia  «pon  the  otber.  No  oountiy  ooold  be  moie 
ftvorably  útsatad  finr  oommeroe.  Quatemala  baa  upoD  the. 
east  the  porta  of  Belize,  (now  oooupied  by  the  English,  in 
violation  of  treaty  stipulatioaa,)  Santo  Tomas,  and  Izabal ; 
Honduras,  Cabo  Caballo,  Omoa,  Goxenhole  (ielaad  of  Boatan,) 
and  Truxillo ;  Nicaragua,  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  Blewfields, 
and  San  Juan;  Costa  Sica,  Matina,  and  Boca  del  Toro. 
Upen  the  Pacific  are  Golfo  Dulce,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Caldera, 
in  Costa  Bica ;  the  bays  of  Culebra,  Salinas,  San  Juan  del 
Sur,  Tamarinda,  and  Realejo,  in  Nicaragua;  Amapala  and 
San  Lorenzo,  in  Honduras;  La  Union,  Jiquilisco,  Acajutla, 
Sonsonate,  (or  La  Libertad,)  in  San  Salvador ;  and  Istapa  and 
Ocus,  in  Guatemala.  Sonsonate,  Libertad,  and  Istapa  are 
loadsteads  rather  than  harbors.  Acajutla  may  perhaps  be 
called  a  roadstead,  but  the  anchorage  is  partially  protected 
by  a  long  ledge  of  rocks  called  "  Punta  de  loa  Remedios." 
The  landing  is  therefore  comparatively  eaay,  and  at  low 
water  entirely  so.     It  should  also  be  mentioned  tbat  the 
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Pacific  Ocean  is  much  less  turbulent  than  the  Atlantic,  so 
that  vessels  may  load  and  discharge  their  cargoes  with  little 
difficulty,  at  all  these  points,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Besides  the  rivera  of  Central  America,  the  principal  of 
which  have  already  been  enumerated,  there  are  a  number  of 
large  and  beautiful  lakes,  viz. :  Nicaragua  and  Managua,  in 
Nicaragua;  Guija  and  Ylopango,  in  San  Salvador;  Golfo 
Dulce,  Peten,  Atitlan,  and  Amatitan,  in  Guatemala ;  and  Yo- 
jos,  in  Honduras.  Of  these,  the  lakes  of  Managua  and  Nica- 
ragua alone  are  navigable. 

The  área  of  Central  America  may  be  estimated,  in  round 
numbera,  at  160,000  square  mUes, — very  neariy  equal  to  that 
of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  combined,  and  con- 
siderably  greater  than  that  of  Perú  or  Ghili,  which  are  esti- 
mated to  contain,  the  fírat,  109,000,  and  the  socond,  127^000 
square  miles. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

nicaragua;  its  extent,  topography,  climate,  popüla- 
tion,  pbodüctions,  minerals,  ports,  etc.,  etc. 

The  ancient  Kingdom  or  Captain-Generalcy  of  Guatemala 
embraced  the  principal  provinces  or  intendencies  of  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.* 
These  threw  oflP  their  allegiance  to  Spain  in  1821,  and  follow- 
ing  the  great  example  of  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America,  assumed  the  rank  of  sovereign  States.  They  sub- 
sequently  united  in  a  confederacy,  called  the  "Republic  of 
Central  America,"  which,  in  consequence  of  internal  dissen- 
sions,  and  the  strife  of  factions,  was  practically  dissolved  in 
1839,  since  which  time  the  several  States  have  asserted  and 
exercised  their  original  sovereign  powers,  as  distinct  Repub- 
lics.  Three  of  the  number,  namely,  Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
and  San  Salvador,  have  recently  taken  steps  towards  a  new 

*  I  speak  now  of  the  principal  provinces.  For  the  convenience  of  gov- 
emment  and  administration,  other  minor  divisions  were  made,  which 
were  called  provinces,  and  which  had  diflferent  limits  at  different  periods. 
The  large  province,  now  State  of  Chiapas,  and  included  in  the  Mexican 
Republic,  belonged  to  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Guatemala.  Subsequently 
to  the  Independence,  it  was  appropriated  by  México,  which  country, 
under  the  brief  rule  of  Iturbide,  attempted  to  annex  to  itself  the  whole 
of  Central  America.  A  portion  of  what  is  now  the  district  of  Veragua, 
attached  to  New  Granada,  (it  is  also  claimed,)  belonged  to  the  oíd  king- 
dom of  Guatemala.  The  country  from  north- west  to  south-east  wasthere- 
fore  not  much  less  than  four  hundred  leagués,  or  twelve  hundred  miles  iu 
lengtL 
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oonfederation,  have  agreed  npon  certain  bases  of  unión,  and 
have  calléd  a  oonstituent  asaembly.' 

The  Bepublic  of  Nicaragua^  therefore,  comprises  the  teni- 
torj  which  pertained  to  it  as  a  province.  Its  bonndaries  are 
the  Garibbean  Sea  upon  the  east,  extending  from  the  lower 
or  Colorado  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River,  to  Cape  Gmcias 
a  Dios ;  and  upon  the  west,  the  Paoific  Ocean  firom  the  Gulf 
of  Nicoja  to  that  of  Fonseca,  embracing  about  one-third  of 
tha  latter.  The  northem  boundary,  sepaiatmg  it  &om  Hon- 
duras, fi>llows  the  river  Vanks,  or  Segovia,  from  its  mouth 
at  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length, 
thenoe  runs  in  a  right  Une,  northwest  bj  ncnrth,  to  the  head 
of  the  Biver  Boman,  and  thenoe,  also  in  a  right  line,  to  the 
point  already  indicated  on  the  Ghilf  of  Fonseea^  The  south- 
em  boundaxj,  separating  it  irom  Costa  Bioa,  runa  in  a  right 
line  firom  the  mouth  of  the  River  Salto  de  Nicoya,  oor  Alyíe 
rado,  emptying  into  the  head  of  the  Ghilf  of  Nicoya,  to  the 
lower  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  river.  The  State  is  therafime 
embraoed  entírely  between  88'*  20*  and  87''  80',  (firom  Green- 
wich,  6°  20',  and  lO"*  80'  firom  Washington,)  west  longi- 
tude,  and  between  9^  46'  and  15^  of  north  latitude ;  and 
has  an  área  of  about  69,000  square  miles,  or  about  an  equal 
extent  of  terrítory  with  the  New  England  States,  exclusive 
of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 

A  claim  to  upwards  of  half  of  this  territory  has  been  set 
up  by  Great  Britain,  on  behalf  of  the  supposititious  "  King  of 
the  Mosquitos."  The  boundaries  of  this  claim  have  been 
extended  firom  time  to  time,  but,  as  last  defined,  embrace 
the  whole  coast  of  Central  America,  firom  Cape  Honduras  to 
the  northem  limits  of  New  Granada,  as  will  appear  in  a 
subsequent  chapter.  A  claim  to  another  large  section  of 
Nicaragua,  including  the  entire  department  of  Guanacaste,  or 


i  The  history  of  these  events  is  reserved  for  the  Chapters  on  the  Politi- 
cal  State  of  Central  America,  near  the  cióse  of  this  work. 
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Nicoya,  (lying  between  Lake  Nicaragua  and  the  Gulf  of 
Nicoja,)  as  also  to  the  entire  country  south  of  the  lake  just 
named  and  the  River  San  Juan,  has  recently  been  asserted 
by  Costa  Rica.  But  neither  the  pretensions  of  Great  Britain 
or  Costa  Sica  are  well  founded,  ñor  are  they  admitted  by 
Nicaragua,  or  recognized  by  civUized  nations.  These  are 
points  which  will  be  elucidated  elsewhere. 

As  we  have  abeady  intimated,  the  geographical  and  topo- 
graphical  features  of  Nicaragua  are  equally  remarkable  and 
interesting.  If  an  accurate  map  of  Central  America  existed, 
it  would  exhibit  in  this  State  a  separation  of  the  great  chain 
of  the  Cordilleras  into  two  divergent  ranges,  of  less  general 
height  than  the  great  ridge  itsel^  and  having  occasional  par- 
tial  interruptions.  This  divergence  takes  place  in  the  north- 
em  department  of  Segovia,  one  branch  extending  due  south* 
east  towards  the  Atlantia  Its  outposts  come  down  to  the 
very  shore,  and  forra  prominent  landmarks  upon  that  coast. 
The  range  itself  intersects  the  San  Juan  River  about  fifty 
miles  above  its  mouth.  At  its  northem  base,  and  nearly 
parallel  to  it,  flows  a  large  and  long  stream,  the  Rio  Escon- 
dido, sometimes  indicated  in  the  maps  as  "  Blewfields  River." 
AU  the  streams  upon  the  southem  side  of  the  range  fall  into 
Lakes  Managua  and  Nicaragua,  or  into  the  San  Juan  River. 
This  range  resumes  its  course  upon  the  southem  shore  of  the 
San  Juan,  but  now  bears  nearly  due  south,  connecting  with 
the  Pacific  range  in  the  elevated  regions  of  Costa  Rica. 

The  Pacific  range  followsthe  general  direction  of  the  coast, 
sometimes  rising  into  lofty  volcanic  cones,  but  generally  sus- 
taining  the  character  of  a  high  ridge,  and  in  places  subsiding 
into  low  hills  and  plains.  It  preserves  a  nearly  uniform 
distance  from  the  sea  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles ;  conse- 
quently  there  are  no  considerable  streams  falling  into  the 
Pacific  for  the  distance  which  it  continúes.  It  unites,  as  I 
have  already  said,  with  the  eastern  range  in  Costa  Rica.  Its 
course  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  Une  of  volcanic  action, 
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and  extinct  craterB  and  beds  of  lava  are  to  be  met  with  at 
flhort  intervals  throoghout  its  length.  The  lofty  oones  of  the 
Viejo,  Santa  Clara,  Axnsco,  Momotombo^  Momobacho, 
Ometepec,  Madeira,  Orosi,  and  Abogado,  not  to  mention 
manj  others  wbich  maj  be  regarded  as  bdonging  to  this 
range,  are  prominent  landmarkft,  and  form  remarkable  fea- 
tures  in  the  landscape.^ 

The  two  Tanges  of  the  OoidiUeras  here  referred  to  form, 
with  their  slopes,  a  great  interior  basin,  not  fiur  firom  three 
hnndred  miles  long  by  one  hundred  and  fiftj  wide,  consist- 
ing  in  great  part  of  broad,  beautífiíl,  and  fertile  plains.  The 
waters  of  this  i^gion  fiJl  into  the  lakes  aiieaáj  named, 
of  which  the  San  Juan  Riyer  is  the  only  outlet.  Many  of 
the  streams  flowing  into  these  lakes,  especially  from  the 
north,  are  of  considerable  size,  and  ñimish  a  supply  of  water 
which  could  not  be  sensibly  a£fected  by  drains  for  artificial 
purposes. 

The  lake  Managua  approaches,  at  its  nearest  point,  to 
within  four  ot  fiye  leagues  of  the  Pacific,  fix>m  which  it  is 
separated  on  the  south  by  the  range  of  hills  already  described ; 
but  between  its  northem  extremity  and  the  sea  there  are 
only  the  broad  and  magnificent  plains  of  Leen  and  El  Conejo, 
in  the  midst  of  which,  with  all  the  regularity  of  the  pyramids, 
rise  the  volcanoes  of  Axusco,  Telica,  and  El  Viejo. 

Lake  Managua  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  of  much  larger 
size  than  has  hitherto  been  represented.  It  is  certainly  not 
fiff  from  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  greatest  length  by  thirty-five 

^  "  In  proceeding  from  Realejo  southward  and  westward,  there  is,  at  a 
few  leagues  distant  from  the  ocean,  a  range  of  hills,  nowhere  of  great 
height  until  they  approach  the  confinos  of  Costa  Rica,  whcre  they  are 
elevated  into  mountains  of  from  5,000  to  11,000  feet  in  height.  Between 
this  ridge  and  the  lake  the  land  may  be  termed  moderatcly  level,  and  is 
not  much  broken ;  the  contrary  is  the  case  aloug  the  bordera  of  Honduras, 
where  the  country  is  intersected  by  several  lofty  ridires,  ruuning  in  various 
directions." — Bailifa  Central  America^  p.  114. 
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in  width,  and  ranges  from  two  to  ten  and  fifteen,  and  even 
forty  fiathoms  in  depth.  The  scenery  which  borders  it  is  un- 
STirpassed  in  beauty  and  grandeur.  Upon  the  northern  and 
eastern  shore,  lifting  their  blue  rugged  peaks  one  above  the 
other,  are  the  mountains  of  Matagalpa,  merging  into  those  of 
Segovia,  rich  in  metallic  veins.  Upon  the  south  and  west 
are  broad  and  fertile  slopes  and  level  plains,  covered  with 
luxuriant  verdure,  and  of  almost  unlimited  productiveness, 
The  volcano  of  Momotombo,  like  a  giant  warder,  stands  out 
boldly  into  the  lake,  its  bare  and  blackened  summit,  which 
no  man  has  ever  reached,  covered  with  a  light  wreath  of 
smoke,  attesting  the  continued  existence  of  those  internal 
fires  which  have  seamed  its  steep  sides  with  bnming  floods, 
and  which  still  send  forth  hot  and  sulphurous  springs  at  its 
base.  Within  the  lake  itself  rises  the  regular  cone  of  Momo- 
tombita,  so  regular  that  it  seems  a  work  of  art,  covered  with 
a  dense  forest,  under  the  shadows  and  within  the  deep  re- 
cesses  of  which,  frayed  by  the  storms  of  ages,  stand  the  rude 
and  frowning  statues  of  the  gods  of  aboriginal  superstition, 
raised  there  long  before  European  feet  trod  the  soil  of  Amer- 
ica, and  to  which  the  mind  of  the  christianized  Indian  still 
reverts  with  a  mysterious  reverence. 

The  town  or  city  of  Santiago  de  Managua,  which  gives  its 
narae  to  tlie  lake,  and  which  is  the  place  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Legislative  Chambers  of  the  State,  is  situated  upon  the 
south-western  shore.  Some  considerable  streams  flow  into 
the  lake  from  the  direction  of  Segovia,  and  the  level  of  water 
undergoes  very  slight  changes  with  the  different  seasons. 
The  town  of  León  was  first  built  on  the  shore  of  the  north- 
westem  extremity  of  Lake  Managua,  at  a  place  now  called 
Moabita,  but  it  was  subsequently  abandoned  for  the  present 
site,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  plain  of  León.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance  the  lake  in  question  is  sometiraes  called  Lake 
León. 

Lake  Nicaragua  is  nevertheless  the  great  feature  of  the 
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oountiyi  and  is  unquestionablj,  in  all  respecta,  one  of  the 
finest  bodies  of  water  on  the  oontment,  needing  only  to  be 
made  eaay  of  acceas  to  beoome  aa  fitmous  a  reeoort  of  the  lor- 
ero  of  the  grand  and  beautifal  in  natuie,  aa  any  now  known 
in  the  Oíd  or  New  World.  In  common  wiihLake  Managua, 
ita  súse  haa  been  rather  under  than  oyer-eatimated.  Mr. 
Bailj  calculated  ita  greatest  length  at  one  hundred  miles, 
and  ita  greateat  width  at  fi>r^  or  forty-flve  milea.  It  ia  pro- 
bably  nearer  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  by 
fifty  or  sixty  in  breadth.  Upon  ita  aontheni  ahore,  near  the 
head  of  the  lake,  ia  the  anoient  oity  of  Granada,  ibe  moat 
important  commerdal  point  in  the  repnblio.  A  few  milea 
below  (Granada,  and  projectii^  boldly  into  the  lake,  ia  the 
extinct  volcano  of  Momobaoho,  not  fiír  firom*  five  thouaand 
fi9et  in  height  At  Jts  base,  in  the  lake,  ia  a  group  of  inna- 
merable  amáll  ialands  of  yolcanic  origin,  riaing  in  the  form 
of  conea  fix>m  twenty  to  one  hundred  feet,  and  oovered  wüh 
Terdure.  Some  of  them,  upon  which  the  aoil  haa  aocumn- 
lated,  are  tnfaabited  by  Indiana,  and  their  thatched  oottagea, 
áhadowed  over  by  tall  palma,  and  with  a  dense  background 
of  broad-leaved  plantaina,  form  the  most  picturesque  objects 
which  can  be  conceived.  Upon  the  same  shore  with  Qranada, 
but  forty  miles  distant,  is  the  city  of  Nicaragua,  or  Bivas,  the 
capital  of  a  very  large,  fertile,  and  comparatively  well-culti- 
vated  district  The  remaining  section  of  the  southem  shore 
of  the  lake  has  scarcely  any  inhabitants,  except  a  few  wild 
Indians,  called  "  Bravos,"  who  altérnate  between  the  moun- 
tainous  district  towards  Costa  Bica  and  the  shore.  The 
northem  shore,  called  Chontalcs,  is  undulating,  and  well 
adapted  to  grazing.  Hcre  are  a  great  number  of  cattle  es- 
tates,  some  embracing  many  thousand  head  of  cattle  and 
mules.  There  are  a  number  of  considerable  islands  in  the 
lake,  the  largest  of  which  is  Madeira  or  Ometepec,  which  is 
almost  wholly  inhabited  by  Indians.  It  abounds  in  numer- 
óos traces  of  aboriginal  occupation  and  art,  and  is  distin- 
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gui^ed  by  two  immense  cones,  visible  fix)m  every  point  of 
the  lake  and  from  the  Pacific.  These  are  called  respectively 
Ometepec  and  Madeira.  The  cone  of  Ometepec  is  the  most 
regular  in  outline  of  any  which  I  have  seen,  and  is,  I  think, 
the  highest  in  the  country.  Its  summit  is  generally  en- 
veloped  in  clouds.  The  water  of  the  lake,  in  most  places, 
shoals  gradually,  but  at  some  points  vessels  of  the  largest 
class  may  approach  cióse  to  the  shore.  The  depth,  except 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its  outlet,  is  for  all  purposes  of 
navigation  ampie,  ranging  from  eight  to  twenty,  and  even 
forty  fethoms.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  north-east 
(the  direction  of  the  snramer  trades  on  the  coast,)  and  when 
the  breeze  is  considerable,  the  waves  of  the  lake  roU  with  all 
the  regularity  and  with  much  of  the  majesty  of  those  of  the 
sea.  At  such  times,  the  sorf  upon  the  shore  at  Gh'anada  is 
nearly  as  high  as  it  is,  during  a  brisk  wind,  upon  the  beach 
at  Newport  or  Cape  May. 

The  solé  outlet  to  this  great  interior  basin,  and  of  the  lakes 
just  described,  is  the  River  San  Juan,  debouching  into  the 
Atlantic  at  the  now  well-known  port  of  the  same  ñame. 
This  river  is  certainly  a  magnificent  stream,  but  its  capabili- 
ties  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  flows  from  the  south- 
eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  nearly  due  east,  to  the 
Atlantic.  Its  length  has  been  variously  estimated,from  sev- 
enty  to  one  hundred  and  four  miles.  The  first  estimate  is 
obviously  too  little.  Mr.  BaUy  calculated  it  at  ninety  miles, 
and  he  is  probably  not  far  from  correct. 

The  body  of  water  which  flows  through  this  stream  is  at 
all  times  considerable,  but  it  varíes  greatly  in  amount  at  dif- 
ferent  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  greatest  during  what  is 
termed  the  "  rainy  season"  in  the  interior,  that  is  to  say,  from 
May  to  October,  at  which  period  the  volume  of  water  is 
nearly  doubled.  To  this  circumstance  in  some  degree  may 
be  ascribed  the  wide  diflference,  in  the  statements  of  the 
depths  and  capacity  of  the  river,  made  by  different  individuáis. 
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hills  two  thousand  feet  high,  and  the  river  is  much  oontracted. 
The  entrance  of  the  passage  between  them,  from  the  west, 
somewhat  resembles  the  opening  of  the  highlands  of  the 
Hudson  from  the  north. 

The  banks  of  the  river  are  in  some  places  rocky ;  elsewhere 
they  are  far  from  being  as  crumbling  as  those  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi,  and  other  rivers  of  the  Western  States  of  the 
Union.  This  is  perhaps  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  roots  of 
trees  and  plants  which  penétrate  and  bind  the  earth  in  aU 
directions.  The  bed  of  the  river  may  be  regarded  as  essen- 
tially  permanent ;  it  nevertheless  abounds  in  islands,  of  which 
there  are  hundreds.  Some  of  these  are  low,  and  covered 
with  gamahte^  or  with  canes ;  but  most  are  as  high  as  the 
banks  of  the  ijver,  and  wooded  in  like  manner. 

The  width  of  the  river  varies  from  one  hundred  to  four 
hundred  yards,  and  its  depth  from  two  to  twenty  feet.  The 
average  volume  of  water  I  should  estimate  at  about  that  of 
the  Connecticut  Biver,  or  the  Hudson  above  the  reach  of  the 
tides. 

In  respect  of  climate,  little  need  be  added  to  the  remarks 
made  on  that  subject  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Upon  the 
Atlantic  declivity  it  is  unquestionably  warmer  than  in  the 
interior,  or  upon  the  borders  of  the  Pacific — more  humid  and 
more  subject  to  rain.  The  country  too,  is  low  along  the 
coast,  with  numerous  lagoons  and  inlets,  and  consequently 
more  infested  with  annoying  insects  and  more  subject  to 
fevers.  The  climate,  however,  is  more  salubrious  than  would 
be  supposed  under  the  circumstances.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1849,  a  party 
of  American  emigrants,  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  num- 
ber,  spent  upward  of  six  months  at  this  point ;  and  notwith- 
standing  the  sudden  transition  from  midwinter  to  tropical 
heats,  not  to  mention  inadequate  shelter  and  indifferent  food, 
not  one  was  seriously  affected  by  illness.  The  same  party, 
it  may  also  be  mentioned,  passed  up  the  San  Juan  under  the 
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Several  considerable  streams  enter  the  S 
cipal  of  whicb  are  the  San  Carlos  and  ti 
rising  towards  the  soutli  in  the  highlan- 
The  streams  flowing  in  fi-om  the  north 
siuall,  indicating  that  the  mountains  an* 
this  direction,  and  that  upon  this  sidc  ti 
tively  narro w.      The  Serapiqui  is  ase» 
point  where  the  Costa  Rica  road  (trail » 
the  route  by  which  Costa  Rica  keeps  ir 
the  San  Juan ;  and  to  the  point  here  i 
deavoring  to  construct  a  road  for  uv 
Joso,  hcr  capitíd.     The  banks  of  th*' 
of  San  Carlos,  at  the  outlet  of  tho   ■ 
Toro,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
covercd  with  pahns,  canes,  andas]» 
callod  garnalote.      The  rivcr  heii 
shores,  which  for  a  considerable  di 
and  swampy.     From  the  port  íM' 
point  of  the  divergence  of  the  d  •! 
miles,  the  banks  of  the  river  ]>]■• 
anee.     In  faet,  the  entire  coii;:" 
is  ílat,  as  is  shown  bv  the  d' 
Juanillo,  and  Tauro,  and  1>\ 
hvjiüuv<,     It  is  nevertheless  f- 
in  the  utmost  luxuriance  ri»'* 
which  R*quire  moist  an<l  fn-i 
thíí  Ka]íides  del  Toro,  a  di>' 
banks  of  the  river  varv  iV- 
and  are  <lens(»lv  wooded  : 

« 

water\s  edge,  furining  an  :>' 
The  ])ass<'ng(T  in  the  b".!- 
tati«>n,  that  it  is  inij^«v<si^- 
of  the  back  eountrv. 
are  to  be  discerned,  im*: 
edge  of  the  river.     At  : 
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For  weeks  together  the  thennometer  marked  77°  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  76°  at  sunrise.  During  the  dry 
seasou,  in  January,  the  temperature  is  leas,  the  nights  posi- 
tively  cool,  and  occasionally  the  winds  are  chilling.  The  sky 
is  cloudless,  and  trifling  showers  feU  at  rare  intervals.  The 
fields  become  dry,  cattle  are  driven  to  the  hills  and  forests 
for  pasturage,  and  the  dust  in  the  towns  becomes  almost  in- 
supportable.  It  penetrates  everywhere,  permeating  even 
through  the  tiled  roofe  in  showers,  and  sweeping  in  clouds 
through  the  nnglazed  windows.  Were  it  not  for  this,  the 
dry  season  would  not  be  pronounced  unpleasant.  It  is  es- 
teemed  healthier  than  the  wet  season. 

The  eflFect  of  the  dry  season  is  practically  that  of  onr 
winter,  and  it  no  doubt  oontributes  efficiently  to  the  general 
health  of  the  country.  During  that  period  the  exuberanoe  of 
vegetable  growth  is  checked,  and  the  ephemeral  yegetation, 
which,  where  the  rain  falls  for  the  entire  year,  goes  oh  accu- 
mulating,  forming  dense,  dank  jungles,  the  home  and  birth- 
place  of  malaria,  is  entirely  dried  up.  At  this  period,  also, 
nearly  the  whole  country  is  burned  over.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  forests,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  are  nearly  as 
open  and  penetrable  as  our  own.  The  favorable  influences 
of  these  conditions  upon  the  general  health  can  readily  be 
understood.* 

*  "  The  climate  of  all  the  átate  may  be  said  to  be  good  and  healthy,  but 
is  distinguished,  as  is  that  of  the  other  states,  by  much  variety.  In  the 
interior,  or  mountainous  parts,  the  temperature  is  mild,  as  compared  with 
the  most  populous  portion  of  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  sea-coast,  where 
it  is  hot,  and  rather  humid,  owing  to  evaporation  from  the  surfaces  of  two 
greut  lakes ;  which,  from  the  combined  effects  of  a  powerful  sun,  and  a 
fresh  breeze  from  the  north-east,  blowing  over  them  almost  constan tly, 
must  be  great  Both  climate  and  temperature  appear  to  be  extremely 
favorable  to  the  general  health  of  natives  as  well  as  weli  as  foreigners; 
thtí  exceptions  in  this  important  point  being  very  few,  and  of  trifling  con- 
sequence in  the  injury  which  they  occasion.  The  changes  of  season  take 
place  with  the  same  almost  undeviating  regularity  as  in  other  parts  of 
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to  be  the  resultof  the  civil  commotions  to  which  the  couñtry 
has  been  so  long  subjected. 

The  civilized  Indians  of  Nicaragua,  and  those  of  Spanish 
and  negro  stocks  crossed  with  them,  constitute  the  mass  of 
the  population.  The  white  individuáis  of  puré  European 
stock  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole,  and  are  nearly 
equalled  in  number  by  those  of  puré  negro  blood.  The  en- 
tire  population  may  be  divided  as  follows : 

Whites, 25,000 

Negroes, 15,000 

Indians, 80,000 

Mixed, 130,000 

Total, 250,000 

Most  of  these  live  in  towns,  many  of  them  going  two,  four, 
and  six  miles  daily,  to  labor  in  the  fields,  starting  before 
day  and  retuming  at  night.  The  plantations,  "  haciendas," 
"hattos,"  "huertas,"  "ranchos,"  and  " chacras," are  scattered 
pretty  equally  over  the  country,  and  are  often  reached  by 
paths  so  obscure  as  almost  whoUy  to  escape  the  notice  of 
travellers,  who,  passing  through  what  appears  to  be  a  con- 
tinuous  forest  from  one  town  to  the  other,  are  liable  to  fall 
into  the  error  of  supposing  the  country  almost  wholly  unin- 
habited.  Their  dwellings  are  usually  of  canes,  thatched  with 
palm,  many  of  them  open  at  the  sides,  and  with  no  other 
floor  than  the  bare  earth.  These  fragile  structures,  so  equa- 
ble  and  mild  is  the  climate,  are  adequate  to  such  protection 
as  the  natives  are  accustomed  to  consider  necessary.  Some 
of  them  are  more  pretending,  and  have  the  canes  plastered 
over  and  whitewashed,  with  tiled  roofe  and  other  improve- 
ments ;  and  there  are  a  few,  belonging  to  large  proprietors, 
which  are  exceedingly  neat  and  comfortable,  approaching 
nearer  our  ideas  of  habitations  for  human  beings. 

A  large  part  of  the  dwellings  in  the  towns  are  much  of  the 
same  character ;  the  residences  of  the  better  classes,  however, 
are  built  of  adobes,  are  of  one  story,  and  endose  large  courts, 
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Nicaragua  is  divided  into  síx  D*^]- 
has  scveral  Judicial  Distrícts,  as  foH 
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I".  Knglish.)  Tlii!  most  pr<'tiiablepart  of  the 
uunl  Í8  the  manufacture  vi'  "  aguardiente,"  a 
It  U  impossibíe  to  say,  iii  the  absence  oí' 
Me  kmovmt  of  sugar  is  mauufactured  in  Nicaragua; 
l^rliup»  uaougli  to  know  that  it  may  be  produced  Jn- 
Thc  export  has  been  estimattd  at  200,000  Iba. 
Ti)N.— Cotton  of  a  superior  quality  to  that  of  Brazil 
a  produced  in  any  quaotity  in  Nicaragua.  "  As  many 
)  balea,  of  300  pounds  each,"  says  Dunlap,  "  of  clean 
i  cotton  have  beeii  exportód  from  thia  State  in  a  single 
cultivation  k,  however,  at  present  (1846)  at  a  very 
^ebb."  Considerable  quantitiea  are  nevertheless  raised, 
which  are  manufáctured  by  the  natives,  but  chiefly  by  the 
Indiiins,  luto  hammooks,  sail-cloth,  and  ordinaiy  clothing. 
The  domestic  cloth  ia  coarse,  but  compaet,  neat,  and  durable. 
Mr.  Baily  observes  of  the  cotton  of  Nicaragna,  "  that  it 
has  alrcady  a  high  standard  in  the  Manchester  market,  and 
offers  a  spleodid  speculation  to  agrícultuiists,  if  a  good  port 
of  export  on  the  Atlantic  shall  be  establiahed." 

CoFFEE. — Coffee  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  probably 
equal  to  any  in  the  world,  may  alao  be  produced  indefinitely 
in  this  republic ;  but  for  the  reason  that  hitherto  it  has  been 
exceedingly  diffieidt  to  get  it  to  a  market,  it  ia  not  very  ex- 
tensively  cultivated.  The  plantations  which  I  have  seenare 
veiy  flourishiag,  and  the  proprietors  find  them  quite  as  pro- 
£table  as  any  other.  The  limited  cultivation  ia  perbapa  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  chocolate  is  tbe  common  beverage 
of  the  people ;  and  coffee,  never  having  become  an  article  of 
trade  or  export,  has  consequently  been  neglected.  There  is 
DO  reason  vhy  as  good  coñee  may  not  be  produced  here 
aa  in  Costa  Rica ;  and  the  Costa  Rican  coffee,  wlien  offered  in 
good  condition  in  England,  commands  as  high  a  príce  as 
any  other.  As,  however,  it  is  usually  shipped  by  way  of 
Cape  Hom,  it  often  suffers  from.  the  protracted  voyage.  It 
has,  nevertbeleaa,  been  the  almost  ezclusire  sonroe  of  wealth 


3C  fLi  ^>  pf!r  c«v  ^^1*  «Bvagr  fñce  in.  tiie 
,  219» fL(»X*M«  «  Ae  !■!■■  ■  comádr 
iir  »  ¿toce  of  Le»  chaa  Idfl^flO  inlalManr^  aad 
saitme  iuft  beea  innodiBoed  bos  iiMfci  ii  7«±ar«. 
71»  sMt  of  pndncóaiir  per  «^nznfidL  (biAi  jamáis^)  nz  níie 
UPRsKOS  aae  'i¿  ^^a^B^  (cvreiiST-áTe  oesds  per  dcf)  ¿í  ab«:as 
:aEt'ÍM.  If  :iie  asxemion  of  che  p«opIe  of  Siongaü  áhooLá 
-i«3«n0nii j  iiieesed  Go  die  {ffodnefi^ 
•if  2Rac  pzQlxt. 

Zaeacv  'HlIt  eqixAlIed  bj  tiui  of  Smaaaaa^  aa 

jir'difr  3flfr*if  die  royal  efftahlifthment  of  Sprn^)  »  criáiMgii 
jt  «uuaiaabie  qnantttie«>.  Ic  k¡.  hovevcTr  ul  arúd»  of 
leswsai.  •snufiíimpdoii  among  the  mhdbrtmte; 
ui«!ntL7  nmmaoib  ¿o  high  a  priee  th«K  il  voqU 
^svifraono.  <v«a  thoogh  it  coald  be  ofauined  ol 
iiUHiaraai.  Abüns  aII  that  liada  its  wat  abcoftd  gos  i»  &e 
iirxL  cf  inaesuB  from  ene  friend  to  dke  ochnr.  Tb«e  i»  m> 
vsm^\*i  vi  j  z¡¿&  «faooM  not  btvome  Aa  Arricie  of  krge  traie^ 
áiuí.  L  ^-irr»  .:•£  great  wt^aJth.  Tlie  oOtíoos  caoise  irliT  res 
i.r-i^iiu'TLi-g.  i:*  not  grtfutiT,  i¿s  the  lecgch  of  time  and  jcreas 
iiULü-*  r^.xried  in  gvttuig  a  cacao  pLuitadoa  infio  paráu: 
vQ^^raccii.  F<íw  iuTe  now  che  n^jaLsire  capital ;  and  tbese 
4?^  ir=r  m  *>;•  ¿veriíh  a  ítate^  in  cooseq^aence  of  toe  dis- 
iTWSt^i  •sni«ii'¿"ci  of  public  alKkins  lo  Tentare  ap.-»!!  aar 
ar*^rjn^,nz,  Tz.»ier  a  siablo  o.'»udi¿oa  of  things^  and  b^  the 
\r,^iLini  f  1  íii'.r:  azd  easy  cliannel  ti?  market,  tfae  cuiÜTa- 
Lí  •-  <  ':a'su.  'rCl  rtse  :o  b*?  of  iiie  árst  importance.  Tm 
ij=r:^  í:"v  *v  .  :n:i':iral  crv^{v>  in  ciie  jear.  It  is  sold  líom 
£-C  .    t-'»  '>.  í^v^rA  ,  whÜo  clio  Guayaquil  i¿  worth  bat  ;^ 

- -j  ?  — ^.'.iiiüir.  vtf  :Vr.:u'rly  cul:;va;cii  :o  a  conader^kble 
-■..<-.■  ...:  .üic  t  ;u7-í  Tí'Ar5>  :v.*.:v*j.  ¿illcz.  oíf ;  and  tfaere  are 
;.  ..^..j»^  ^í:  iliK  ni:ú^.  t2i?a:c>:ii  v;kn.oü¿rar^of  therepahlio 
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which  have  been  quite  given  up,  with  all  tbeir  appurtenanoes, 
by  their  respective  proprietors.  The  plant  cultivated  for  the 
manufacture  of  índigo  is  the  indigofera^  a  triennial  plant, 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  America.  There  is  also  an  indi- 
genous  triennial  plant  abounding  in  many  parts  of  Centra] 
America,  which  produces  Índigo  of  a  very  excellent  quality, 
but  gives  less  than  half  the  weight  which  is  produced  by  the 
cultivated  species.  The  Índigo  of  Nicaragua  is  of  very 
superior  quality,  and  its  export  once  came  up  to  5,000  bales 
of  150  Ibs.  each.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  export  is 
at  present ;  probably  not  more  than  1,000  or  2,000  bales. 
Under  the  government  of  Spain,  the  State  of  San  Salvador 
produced  from  8,000  to  10,000  bales  annually.  A  piece  of 
ground  equal  to  two  acres  generally  produces  about  100  to 
120  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  not  far  from  $30  to  $40,  including 
the  cost  of  clearing  the  field  and  all  other  expenses. 

Tobacco. — A  large  amount  of  tobáceo  is  used  in  Nicaragua, 
all  of  whicb  is  produced  in  the  country.  A  considerable 
quantity  was  this  year  (1849)  shipped  to  California.  It 
may  be  cultivated  to  any  desirable  extent,  and  is  of  a  very 
superior  quality.  That  of  San  Salvador  and  Honduras  is 
said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Havana  for  cigars. 

Maize  flourishes  luxuriantly,  and  three  crops  may  be 
raised  on  the  same  ground  annually.  It  is  essentially  the 
"  staff  of  Ufe"  in  all  Central  America,  being  the  material  of 
which  the  eternal  tortilla  is  composed.  The  green  stalks, 
"  sacate,"  constitute  about  the  only  fodder  for  horses  and 
cattle  in  the  country,  and  is  supplied  daily  in  all  the  principal 
towns.  The  abundance  of  this  grain  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  a  fanega  of  Lean  (equivalent  to  about  five 
bushels  of  English)  of  shelled  corn,  in  1849,  commanded  in 
the  capital  but  one  dollar. 

Wheat  and  all  other  cereal  grains,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of 
températe  climates,  flourish  in  the  elevated  districts  of  Segó- 
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vM^  lu  iho  u^rthem  pait  of  the  Tepublio,  banleting  iqioii 
Ui*iaUui'miI|  whore,  it  is  saíd,  except  in  the  absenoe  of  soow, 
liUlo  (iilibnmoo  is  to  be  obeerved,  in  respeot  to  dimslc^  ñom 
Uh>  «(»ui.kvru  ))art8  of  the  United  States. 

Hh^m  ím  abuudant  in  Nicaragua,  and  is  extensiydv  used, 
4iMÍ,  liko  liíaiase,  may  be  easily  cultivated  to  any  extern 
«h^iiHbUi.     It  is  sold  at  from  $1  60  to  $2  per  owt 

1 11  Ah4>rt,  nearly  all  the  edibles  and  fniits  of  the  tn^ucs  are 
|iMi4tiMHNÍ  riAturally,  or  may  be  cultivated  in  great  perfectioo. 
hMiilM(i»s  (jananas,  beans,  chile,  tomatocs,  bread-fimit,  arrow- 
Mml,  Hira,  cílrons,  oranges,  limes,  lemonS|  pine-appks  (the 
(h»hoi<»iM  wbíte  Guayaquil,  as  well  as  the  yellow  yaiietyX 
HtHHiayUi  anonas  or  chirimoyas,  guavas,  cocoa-nuts,  and  m 
tiMiKlml  ^/tber  raríeties  of  plants  and  firuits.    Among  the 
V««K4iUtblis  prodnctions  of  commerce  may  be  mentioned  saiaa- 
jiurillM,  MfAMf  alfiea,  ipecacuanha,  ginger,  vaniUa,  PeruTian 
Imrk  (finíntne)f  eowhage,  copal,  gum  arabio,  copaiva^  caout- 
^h^K'-f  /ira^>n'ii  blood,  and  vanglo,  or  oil  plant    Among  the 
fuln^bk  tr^eíi:  mahogany,  log-wood,  Brazil-wood,  ligniun- 
vif»^,  fii^.l/'^  j^llow  nanders,  pine  (on  tho  heights),  dragon's 
\,U^0f\  fcfí^f  «i!lc-<:í^>tton  tree,  oak,  d^iml  triH?,  cedar,  button- 
w/^/l,  if/T^'V'^/'xl,  rf/se-wood,  Niciiragiiii  wocnl,  calabash,  etc., 
H/i.     ^/f  tiriftft^,  Brazíl  wood,  cedar,  aiul  mahogany  are  found 
tft  üi^,  t^/r*i^^  ín  what  may  be  termed  inoxhaiistible  quantities. 
1'K^.  ^'>-/Uf  I*  ^  \skr^/z  tree,  like  the  n^l  ceiiar  of  the  North  in 
ff//f,hie^í(  ^x/^íjií  ^:fÁoT  and  durability,  and  in  solidity  and  other 
ffMi^jfíf^  /;i//<^i7  r*:<í^:rribling  the  black  walnut    Five  or  six 
i*jMiff^^'^  fcrw:il  w^yyl  are  exported  from  Realejo  yearly,  and 
*//rry:^-í'-/*ír  u/.rn  from  San  Juan.     A  quantity  of  cedar  plank 
14  A»'//  -rz;//rVí^l  t^-p  .S^/uth  America. 

'ÍV>:  r*i*if,;f  ^f 'attie  and  the  produetion  of  oheese  isamost 
,v,'A'*jfe'.*.  .v?rrt  ir*  the  actual  resounvs  of  Nicaragua.  The 
^yij-^^i  -A  ívr  "/^Uití^ou  consumptioii,  and  groat  quantities  are 
vj^;.     ÍMiy^^  'Jrov',-»  of  cattle  are  annually  sent  to  the  other 
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States,  where  they  command  very  fair  prices.    About  thirty- 
five  or  forty  thousand  hides  are  also  exported  annually. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Nicaragua  are  also  very  great. 
Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  may  be  found  in  consid- 
erable quantities  in  varions  parts,  but  more  particularly  in 
Segovia,  which  district  is  probably  not  exceeded  in  its  mineral 
wealth  by  any  equal  portion  of  the  continent.  The  working 
of  the  mines  has  of  course  vastly  fallen  off  from  the  time  of 
the  Spaniards ;  still,  their  produce  is  considerable,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  statistics  concerning  it. 
A  portion  of  the  gold  and  silver  finds  its  way  through  Izabal 
to  the  Balize ;  other  portions  pass  on  through  the  ports  of 
Truxillo  and  Omoa,  in  Honduras ;  and  another  but  smaller 
part  reaches  the  ports  of  Nicaragua. 

There  is  now  no  mint  in  Central  America,  excepting  a 
small  one  in  Costa  Eica,  which  coins  from  $50,000  to  $100,000 
annually,  principally  in  dollar  pieces  of  gold.  These  are 
short  of  weight,  and  are  not  generally  current.  Their  true 
valué  is  ninety-three  cents.  Humboldt,  in  his  statement  of 
the  produce  of  the  respective  mining  districts  of  America, 
has  put  against  that  of  Guatemala,  "nothing;"  but  it  is 
certain  from  the  accounts  of  Gage  and  others,  as  also  of  the 
buccaneers,  who  made  a  number  of  profitable  expeditions  to 
the  mining  districts,  that  the  precious  metáis  were  early  pro- 
duced  in  considerable  abundance.  From  a  report  by  the 
master  of  the  oíd  mint,  made  in  1825,  it  appears  that,  for 
the  fifteen  years  anterior  to  1810,  gold  and  silver  had  been 
coined  to  the  amount  of  $2,193,832,  and  for  the  fifteen  years 
posterior  to  that  date,  to  the  amount  of  $3,810,382.  This 
officer  remarks,  "that  it  must  not  be ' deduced  from  henee 
that  this  is  all  our  mines  have  produced  in  this  period,  aa 
great  quantities  of  the  metal  have  been  manufactured  and 
ex()orted  in  their  native  state."  He  estimates  the  actual 
producís  of  the  mines  at  ten  times  the  amount  coined ;  which 
would  give  upwards  of  $50,000,000  for  the  thirty  yeíirs  pre- 
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oeding  1825.    This  estímate  will  probablj  bearsome  dedoo- 
tíoiL* 
(Hher  minerals  are  abundant    Sulpbur  may  be  obtained 

1  Danl^),  who  paid  oonsiderable  «Uentíon  to  tlie  minas  «nd  minerals  of 
Central  America,  observes : 

"  Though  the  y^etable  productions  of  Central  America  are  so  valuable, 
the  hidden  treasures  are  scarcely  of  inferior  worth;  and  in  no  part  of  the 
world  are  mines  so  generally  found  in  nearly  eveiy  district  Maoy  of 
these  were  successfully  worked  afler  the  conquestand  during  the  Spanish 
dominión.  Besides  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  there  are  others  contain- 
ing  lead  in  nearly  a  puré  state;  the  ore  yielding  90  per  cent  of  metal 
In  some  spedmens  25  per  cent  of  silver  is  said  to  be  mixed  ynúi  the  lead. 

"  At  the  TÜlage  of  Patapa,  nine  leagues  írom  Santa  AnSí  in  the  Stato 
of  San  Salvador,  are  some  rich  mines  of  iron,  which  produce  a  purer  and 
more  malleable  metal  than  any  imported  from  Europe :  the  ore  is  cióse  to 
the  surface,  and  very  abundant,  and  there  are  eztensive  forests  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  which  serve  for  making  charcoaL  But,  notwifh- 
standing,  the  amount  of  iron  manufactured  íb  only  equal  to  the  supply  of 
the  State,  where  it  is  worth  $10  the  100  Ibs.,  or  $200  per  ton.  In  the 
same  neighborhood  are  several  silver  mines,  which  were  sucoessfuUy 
worked  in  the  time  of  the  Spaniards,  but  are  now  abandoned  for  want  of 
capital  to  carry  them  on. 

"  Five  leagues  north  of  San  Miguel  are  a  number  of  mines,  príncipally 
of  silver ;  among  them  was  one  callcd  La  Carolina,  worked  by  a  Spaniard 
about  thirty  y ears  ago.  He  in vested  his  own  property,  borro wed  $  100,000, 
and,  sSter  getting  the  mine  in  working  order,  in  less  than  six  months  was 
enabled  to  pay  his  obligations;  and,  although  he  died  before  tlie  end  of 
the  year,  left  $70,000  in  gold  and  silver,  the  produce  of  tlio  mine.  Afler 
his  death,  the  ownership  was  disputed,  the  works  fell  into  ruins,  and  the 
mine  became  filled  with  water,  in  which  condition  it  remains.  The  mines 
of  Tabanco  were  more  cclebrated  than  those  in  this  vicinity,  and  when 
worked  yielded  upwanl  of  $1,000,000  annually,  although  worked  in  a  rude 
manner,  witliout  machincry.  The  principal  of  these  once  yielded  $200,000 
annual  profit  to  the  proprietors. 

"  Near  the  town  of  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital  of  Honduras,  there  aro  a 
number  of  mines  which  still  produce  a  considerable  amount  of  the  precious 
metáis,  although  not  one-tenth  of  what  they  formerly  yielded.  AU  the 
hills  in  the  neighborhood  abound  in  gold  and  silver,  generally  interraixed ; 
and  though  none  of  them  have  bcen  excavated  to  any  depth,  or  worked 
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in  great  quantities,  cruds  and  nearly  puré,  from  the  volca- 
noes ;  and  nitre  is  easily  procured,  as  also  sulphate  of  iron. 

by  proper  machinery,  they  have  formerly  yielded  more  than  $2,000.000 
per  year ;  and  were  European  capital  and  science  introduced,  the  produce 
would  be  great.  From  all  I  bave  been  able  to  collect,  thi3  neighborhood 
appears  to  possess  natural  stores  of  the  precious  metáis,  even  exceeding 
those  of  the  celebrated  mines  of  Potosí,  in  Bolivia.  For  a  scientific  and 
practical  miner,  supported  by  capital,  they  probably  offer  the  best  adven- 
ture  to  be  found  in  Spanish  America. 

"  The  ores  generally  contain  from  12  to  15  per  cent  of  silver,  and  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent  of  gold ;  but  the  latter  metal  is  oflen  found 
puré  in  many  places,  and  the  valué  of  some  thousands  of  dollars  is  annu- 
ally  collected  by  the  Indians  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers,  pieces  of  gold 
weighing  as  many  as  five  and  six  pounds  having  occasionally  been  discov- 
ered. 

"  Some  rich  gold  washings  exist  at  Matagalpa,  near  Segovia,  in  Nica- 
ragua, which  are  only  worked  by  the  Indians,  who  annually  collect  and 
dispose  of  a  few  pounds  of  very  puré  gold.  Some  copper  mines  have  also 
been  disco vered  here,  the  ore  of  which,  when  shipped  toEngland,  yielded 
35  per  cent  of  copper. 

"In  the  district  of  Nicoya,  in  the  same  State,  many  traces  of  the 
precious  metáis  are  said  to  exist,  but  as  the  country  is  almost  wholly 
uninhabited,  little  is  known  concerning  them. 

"  In  the  mountain  of  Aguacate,  in  Costa  Rica,  several  profitable  gold 
mines  are  still  worked  withfair  profits." — Dunlap's  Central  America,  1847, 
pp.  277,  284. 

An  English  traveller  named  Byam,  who,  although  destitute  of  scientific 
knowledge,  seems  to  have  visited  Nicaragua  for  mining  purposes,  states 
that  the  silver  mines  which  he  observed  "  were  fine,  broad,  but  rather 
irregular  veins,  the  ore  combined  with  sulphur  and  lead.  The  ore  is  hard 
but  clean."  The  copper  ores,  he  infbrms  us,  "  are  almost  all  uncombined 
with  sulphur,  or  any  other  combination  which  requires  calcining  to  be  got 
rid  of  They  may  all  be  smelted  in  a  common  blast  furnace,  with  the  aid 
of  equal  quantities  of  iron-stone,  which  lies  in  large  quantities  on  the 
surface  of  all  the  hilly  country.  They  are  what  the  Spanish  miners  cali 
*  metal  de  color,'  red  and  blue  oxides  and  green  carbonates,  with  now  and 
then  the  brown  or  pigeon-breasted.  They  cut  easily  and  smoothly  with 
the  knife,  and  yield  from  twenty-fivo  to  sixty  per  cent  The  copper  veins 
are  generally  vertical,  and  the  larger  ones  run  east  and  west"    This 
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results  should  be  attained.  The  silver  and  gold  ores  are 
orushed  in  a  basin  of  masonry,  in  which  rises  a  vertical  shaft, 
driven  generally  by  a  horizontal  water-wheel.  This  shaft 
has  two  arms,  to  each  of  which  is  suspended  a  large  stone 
or  boulder.  These  are  the  criishers.  After  the  ore  is 
reduced  to  sufficient  fineness,  the  metal  is  separated  by 
amalgam ;  a  long  and  expensive  process,  which  is  now 
beginning  to  be  much  facilitated  and  cheapened  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Germán  or  "  barrel  process."  The 
machines  for  criishing  the  ores  have,  however,  as  yet,  under- 
gone  but  slight  improvement.  Some  of  the  mines  in  San 
Salvador  and  Costa  Eica  have  European  machinery,  and  are 
worked  to  great  advantage. 

The  most  important  silver  mines  in  Nicaragua,  at  preseut, 
are  those  called  Diputa,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  republic. 

These  have  been  worked  only  for  a  short  period,  and 
under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances.  They  have, 
nevertheless,  during  the  last  three  years,  produced  upwards 
of  26,000  marks  (17,300  Ibs.)  of  silver.  The  average  yield  of 
the  ores  is  something  over  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  better 
qualities  of  ore  produce  nearly  two  per  cent,  of  puré  metal. 

Nicaragua  has  a  number  of  excellent  ports,  the  best  known 
of  which  are  San  Juan,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Realejo,  on  the 
Pacific.  These  will  be  specially  noticed  in  another  connec- 
tion.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  observed  that  they  are  ade- 
quate  to  all  the  wants  of  commerce,  and  are  not  surpassed  in 
natural  advantages  by  any  of  the  American  ports  under  the 
tropics.  No  returns  of  their  commerce  have  been  made 
public  for  many  years;  and  there  are,  in  consequence,  no 

dark  gray  color.  The  grains  of  gold  are  oflen  large  enough  to  be  picked 
out  after  one  or  two  washings,  and  often  of  a  size  to  be  discerned  whilst 
digging,  and  a  man  in  good  luck.may  find  enough  gold  in  a  week  to  keep 
him  comfortably  the  whole  year ;  but  money  easily  got  generally  soon 
goes ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  lucky  pair  to  their  town,  it  iñ  too  oflen 
quickly  spent  in  gambling  and  low  debauchery." 
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meaos  of  determining  what  has  been  the  tradeof  the  ooantrj. 
Tlúa  informatíon,  however,  is  now  of  little  importance:  íor 
recent  events  have  opened  entirely  new  marketa,*  and  nev 

'  In  a  report  nuMie  to  the  Brítish  govemment  in  1837,  by  Mr.  F  ><rr-r. 
Bkitúh  Yice-Consul,  and  one  of  the  príncipal  traders  of  the  couarry.  che 
character  of  the  imports  and  exporta  of  the  countrj  are  exhibí  roí  i  a:« 
fbUows: 

~  The  pnces  of  foreign  manufactures  have  now  foand  their  levd  in 
nhese  markets,  and  the  con^^umption  of  tho:M^  articles  used  by  the  p<»rer 
datiaes  has  increarie'i  in  a  wonderful  dfgree  both  in  quantitj  and  qualitv ; 
and  the  demand  for  foreí^  manufactures  (of  which  Brítish  eottons  of 
ín6»ríor  quality  have  a  prominent  part)  wül  naturally  go  on  at  an  incremsed 
rate. 

**  The  foreign  imports  may  be  classed  under  the  foUowing  heads: 

**  Brítish — consi.-^t  of  calicóes,  printed  eottons,  (domestic  or  gny,)  and 
pow-er-loom  shirtings,  lin*'n  and  cotton  niixeci,  or  unions,  linenS)  mnslinfl^ 
hírti^rT.  hard  earthenware,  iron,  steol,  loa<l,  powder,  etc^  etc. 

•  Ff*mch— consist  of  silks,  príuted  eottons,  cambrícs,  wine,  q>irít8y 
ít-B-rírr.  and  íancy  articles. 

*  C:i:!:e»l  States — consist  of  domestic  eottons,  soap,  sperm  candles^  hard- 
w*i"r   *o:r:t¿  of  iuferíor  quiility,  nnd  powdor. 

■  *c*t:i>h — oonsi«<t  »)f  paprr,  silk,  rilmiul,  wiiu',  oil,  spiríts,  etc. 

-  "'T-rtr-my — coiisist  of  ().>«iiHl>iirjj-<,  ^'líi-t-iwun',  wax,  furniture,  hardware, 
^v?r--  wine.  oto. 

~  í'.aly — ooiisist  of  pjipor,  oil,  Milk,  uii*l  l¡«|uors. 

"Colombia — (H>U'<i'<t.  of «iwiio  muí  ntraw  liats. 

••  Perú — i'on«*ÍH(,  tti'xw^a,  in  <*ojir.m«  woollcii  olotli,)  tin,  spirits,  and  com- 
moa  suvt't  wiut'. 

■"Chilt* — <'on"^i*<t  of  mw«mM  wiiíp  aiiil  pojoiu's. 

"  The  vaUu»  of  Uriti-ii  f^ooiU  iiiiporiíMl  may  be  taken  at  two-thirds  of 
•i^-r  '.vholo  of  tln»  importa. 

-Tne  i.Mii>umpii»>n  of  Kn-ncli  ^ooiU,  Immuí^'  prinripally  articles  of  luxury, 

L.Tzy   coiiIíiumI    to    flir   ciiirH   íA'   (íiiuirmala,   San   Salvador,   Leoii. 

'>'4.--í:x  fU\     Gorman  linón?*,  Nhirtin^'s.  aml  trlasswaro  are  articles  ofgeno- 

•*.    •-.- ir.iption.     In   Spanish  ^rootU,  wnb   tho  oxooption  of  ribands,  tlu? 

.•..--  ir-  trivial.     Thov  liavo  ^\\r\\  way  1.)  llioso  t>f  Franco  and  Iialy. 

-  7;.-  -:.\<:;-,^-  of  ihi'*  yoar  hachad  <'«>n^i.lorablo  intluonceon  the  ex  por  ts. 
♦"'....  :.>a.l  a:i  i  ::i<lii:o  f.»rm  tho  principal;   irivat   «luaniilios.  particularlv  of 
:jr7^--r.  ^-o  shippod  from  tho  porl.s  o\\  ilu»  norihorn  side  of  Honduras. 
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avenues  of  trade,  and  the  past  can  be  no  criterion  for  the 
future  in  estimating  the  present  and  fature  commercial  im- 
portanoe  of  the  country. 

From  the  porto  of  the  Pacific,  1,500  ceroons  have  been  ezported  during 
the  year  to  Eiirope,  and  the  porto  of  Peni  and  Chile.  Hides,  horns, 
sarsaparilla,  and  balsam,  for  Europe  and  the  United  Sates,  and  mahogany, 
cedar,  and  sugar,  for  Chile  and  Peni.  Those  form  the  principal  artides  of 
the  export  trade,  wliich,  in  proportion  to  the  importo,  is  on  the  increase. 
Brazil  wood,  with  which  thia  State  as  well  as  Costa  Rica  abounds,  for- 
merlj  affbrded  employment  to  a  great  number  of  British  vessels.  The  fidl 
of  this  article  in  the  home  marketo  has  for  the  present  caused  it  to  be  but 
UtÜe  sought  for. 

"  In  agriculture,  this  State  is  rapidly  improving.  In  addition  to  Índigo, 
sugar,  cacao,  wheat,  etc.,  etc.,  coffee  and  cotton  are  now  better  attended 
to,  but  more  particularly  cotton  and  Índigo.  The  former,  which  is  much 
esteemed  and  known  in  the  European  market  as  'green  suche,'  is  an 
annual  plant  The  staple  is  short^  which  defeot  is  overbalanced  by  ito 
superior  texture;  andit  is  particularly  adapted  to  certain  manufactures." 
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CHAPTEB   I. 

THI  brío  FRANOIIH-DIPABTüBB  WBOU  MEW  TORK — BAN  DOMINOO — THE  OOiJBT 
OF  OKNTBAL  AMBRIOA — ^UONKIT  FOIMT — SHRBWD  8P10ÜLATIOM8 — ^A  NAKED 
PILOT — ^ALMOST  A  8HIPWRE0K — SAN  JUAN  DE  NICARAGUA — MITSIO  OF  THI 
OHADr  OABLE — A  POlfPOUS  OFFICIAL — ^DEUVERnTO  A  LETTER  OF  INTRODÜO- 
nON — TERRA  FIRMA  AOAIN — "nAOUAS"  AND  "  OÜIPII^'* — TEB  TOWN  AND 
m  LAGUNA — BNAKS8  AND  ALUOATORS — ^PRAOTIOAL  EQUAUTT— OELT  tW. 
NEGRO — ^A  WAN  POUCEMAN — THE  BRITISH  CÓNSUL  GENERAL  FOR  M06QUITLÍ — 
"OUR  HOUSE"  IN  8AN  JUAN — ^AN  EMBUTE — PIG8  AND  POUCE — ^A  VISCOMTE 
ON  THE  8TUMP — ^A  SERENADE — MOSQUITO  INDL4N8 — ^A  PICTURE  OF  PRIMITIVI 
SDfPLIOITT. 

The  preceding  general  observationa  will  serve  to  give  an 
outline  view  of  Central  America  and  Nicaragua,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  country  and  its 
Lnhabitants.  In  attempting  to  give  these,  I  shall  refer  to 
localities  as  they  fell  undermy  notice  in  entering  and  pass- 
ing  through  the  country,  and  record  incidents  very  nearly  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occurred. 

The  point  in  Nicaragua  most  accessible  from  the  United 
States,  and  that  to  which  the  traveller  would  most  naturally 
take  his  course,  is  the  now  well-known  port  of  San  Joan  de 
Nicaragua,  situated  upon  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
about  three  hundred  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Chagres.  The 
little  brig  Francis,  of  New  York,  was  "  up"  for  this  port  in  the 
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CHAPTEB   I. 

THB  brío  frangís — ^DEPARTURB  FROM  NEW  TORK — SAN  DOBONGO— THE  00A8T 
OP  CENTRAL  AMERIOA — MONKET  POINT — SHREWD  SPEOITLATIONS — ^A  NAKED 
PILOT — ALMOST  A  SHIPWRECK — SAN  JUAN  DE  NICARAGUA — ^MÜSIO  OP  THE 
CHAIN  CABLE — A  POMPOÜS  OFFICIAL — DELIYERINO  A  LETTER  OP  INTRODUO- 
TION — TERRA  FIRMA  AOAIN — "NAGÜAS"  AND  "  GÜIPILS" — THB  TOWN  AHD 
ITS  LAGUNA — 8NAKES  AND  ALUGATORS — PRACTICAL  EQUAUTT— CELT  V8. 
NEGRO — A  WAN  POLICEMAN — THE  BRTTISH  CÓNSUL  GENERAL  FOR  MOSQUITU — 
"OUR  HOUSe"  IN  san  JUAN — AN  EMEUTE — PIGS  AND  POUCE — ^A  VISCOMTE 
ON  THE  8TÜMP — A  SERENADE — MOSQUITO  INDIANS — A  PICTURE  OF  PRIMITIYS 
SntPLICITY. 

The  preceding  general  observationa  will  serve  to  give  an 
outline  view  of  Central  America  and  Nicaragua,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants.  In  attempting  to  give  these,  I  shall  refer  to 
localities  as  they  fell  undermy  notice  in  entering  and  pass- 
ing  through  the  country,  and  record  incidents  very  nearly  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occurred. 

The  point  in  Nicaragua  most  accessible  from  the  United 
States,  and  that  to  which  the  traveller  would  most  naturally 
take  his  course,  is  the  now  well-known  port  of  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua,  situated  upon  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
about  three  hundred  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Chagres.  The 
little  brig  Francis,  of  New  York,  was  "  up"  for  this  port  in  the 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE  brío  frangís — ^DEPARTURE  7R0M  NEW  TORK — SAN  DOIONOO— THE  0OA8T 
OF  CENTRAL  AMERIOA — MONKET  POINT — SHREWD  SPEOITLATIONS — A  NAKED 
PILOT — ^ALMOST  A  SHIPWRECK — SAN  JUAN  DE  NICARAGUA — ^MÜSIC  OF  THE 
CHAIN  CABLE — A  POMPOUS  OFFICLAL — DELIVERINO  A  LETTER  OF  INTRODUC- 
CIÓN— TERRA  FIRMA  AOAIN — "NAGÜAS"  AND  "  OÜIPILS" — THE  TOWN  AHD 
ITS  LAGUNA — SNAKES  AND  ALUOATORS — PRACTICAL  EQUALITT— CELT  V8. 
NEGRO — A  WAN  POLICEMAN — THE  BRTTISH  CÓNSUL  GENERAL  FOR  MOSQUITU — 
"OÜR  HOUSe"  IN  san  JUAN — AN  EMEUTE — PIGS  AND  PÓLICE — ^A  VISCOMTE 
ON  THE  STUMP — A  SERENADE — MOSQUITO  INDLANS — A  PICTURE  OF  PRIMITIYS 
SIMPLICITY. 

The  preceding  general  observationa  will  serve  to  give  an 
outline  view  of  Central  America  and  Nicaragua,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants.  In  attempting  to  give  these,  I  shall  refer  to 
localities  as  they  fell  under-my  notice  in  enteiing  and  pass- 
ing  through  the  country,  and  record  incidents  very  nearly  in 
tbe  order  in  which  they  occurred. 

The  point  in  Nicaragua  most  accessible  from  the  United 
States,  and  that  to  which  the  traveller  would  most  naturally 
take  his  course,  is  the  now  well-known  port  of  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua,  situated  upon  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
about  three  hundred  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Chagres.  The 
little  brig  Francis,  of  New  York,  was  "  up"  for  this  port  in  the 
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THB  brío  frangís — ^DEPABTÜRE  FROM  NEW  YORK — SAN  DOBONGO— THE  00A8T 
OP  CENTRAL  AMERIOA — MONKET  POINT — SHREWD  SPECULATIONS — ^A  NAKED 
PILOT — ALM08T  A  SHIPWREOK — SAN  JUAN  DE  NICARAGUA — ^MÜSIO  OF  THE 
CHAIN  CABLE — ^A  POMPOUS  OFFICLAL — DELIYERINO  A  LETTER  OF  INTRODUO- 
TION — TERRA  FIRMA  AOAIN — "NAOÜAS"  AND  "  OÜIPILS" — THE  TOWN  AHD 
ITS  LAGUNA — SNAKES  AND  ALUOATORS — PRACTICAL  EQUAUTT— CELT  Vi. 
NEGRO — A  WAN  POLICEMAN — THE  BRTTISH  CÓNSUL  GENERAL  FOR  MOSQUITU — 
"OUR  HOÜSe"  IN  san  JUAN — AN  EMBUTE — PIGS  AND  PÓLICE — ^A  VISCOMTE 
ON  THE  STUMP — A  SERENADE — MOSQUITO  INDL4N8 — A  PICTURE  OF  PRIMITIYS 
SIMPLICITY. 


The  preceding  general  observationa  will  serve  to  give  an 
outline  view  of  Central  America  and  Nicaragua,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants.  In  attempting  to  give  these,  I  shall  refer  to 
localities  as  they  fell  under-my  notice  in  entering  and  pass- 
ing  through  the  country,  and  record  incidents  very  nearly  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occurred. 

The  point  in  Nicaragua  most  accessible  from  the  United 
States,  and  that  to  which  the  traveller  would  most  naturally 
take  his  course,  is  the  now  well-known  port  of  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua,  situated  upon  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
about  three  hundred  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Chagres.  The 
little  brig  Francis,  of  New  York,  was  "  up"  for  this  port  in  the 
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early  part  of  May,  in  the  year  of  grace  1849 ;  and,  for  satis- 
factory  reasons,  overruling  all  choice  in  the  premises,  berths 
were  engaged  in  her  for  myself  and  companions.  She  lay  at 
the  foot  of  Roosevelt  street,  in  the  térra  incógnita  beyond  the 
Bowery, — a  pigmy  amongst  the  larger  vessels  which  sur- 
rounded  her.  We  reported  ourselves  on  board,  in  coinpli- 
ance  with  the  special  request  of  the  owneni,  at  9  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  llth,  just  as  the  human  tide  ebbed  from 
the  high-water  mark  of  Fourth  street  and  Union  Square,  and 
subsided  for  the  day  amongst  the  rugged  banks  and  danger- 
ous  shallows  of  Wall  and  Pearl  streets. 

The  Francis  had  received  her  freight,  and  her  decks  were 
encumbered  with  pigs  and  poultry,  spars  and  tarpaulins,  to 
say  nothing  of  water  casks  and  tar  barréis,  forbidding  in 
advance  any  peregrinations,  by  unsteady  landsmen,  beyond 
the  quarter  deck.  The  quarter  dcck  was  so  called  by  cour- 
tesy  only :  it  was  elevated  but  a  few  inches  above  the  waist, 
and,  deducting  the  room  occupied  by  hen-coops;  water-caaks, 
and  the  man  at  the  helm,  añbrded  but  about  ten  square 
feet  of  spacc,  in  which  the  unfortunate  passengers  might 
"  recreat€"  themselves.  Tliis  might  have  suñiccd  for  men  of 
modérate  desires,  but  then  it  was  far  from  being  "  contigu- 
ous  territorv." 

In  a  word,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  mid^t  of  a  confusión 
which  none  but  the  expericnced  traveller  can  coolly  con- 
témplate.    Our  friends,  or   rather  the  more  daring  of  them, 
scrambled  over  the  iutervening  decks,  or  hailed  us  from  the 
rigging  of  the  neighboring  vessels.     We  would  have  invited 
them  on  board,  but  there  was  no  room  to  reccive  them  ;  be- 
sides  the  descent  was  perilous.     All  partings  are  much  alike, 
but  ours  were  made  with   a  prodigious  aftectation  oí'  good 
spirits.     We  were  to  havesailed  preciscly  at  ten;  but  wlien 
eleven  was  cliimed,  the  numbcrwliieh  had  come  '*expressly 
to  see  US  oflF,"  was  sensibly  diminishcd ;  and  at  twelve  we 
were  left  to  our  own  contemplations. 
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There  was  a  prodigious  pulliog  of  ropes ;  the  same  boxes 
were  tumbled  from  one  place  to  another  and  back  again  ; 
trunks  disappeared  and  carne  to  light,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
everybody  was  engaged  in  a  grand  search  for  nobody  knew 
wliat.  At  ane  o'olock  the  pilot  carne  on  board.  The  delay 
had  become  painful,  and  now  we  thought  the  time  for  sailing 
had  arrived.  But  the  pilot  was  a  fet  man,  and  sat  down  im- 
perturbably  upon  a  water-cask.  "  Well,  Mr.  Pilot,  are  we 
off  ?"  He  deigned  no  audible  reply,  but  glanced  upwards  sig- 
nificantly  towards  the  streamer  at  the  masthead.  The  wind 
blew  brifikly  in  from  the  Narrows.  So  we  seated  ourselves 
upon  the  water-casks  also,  and  watched  the  men  who  were 
painting  the  next  ship,  and  almost  nodded  ourselves  to  sleep, 
to  the  monotonous  "  yo-ho"  of  the  sailors  unloading  an  India- 
man  near  by.  The  roar  of  Broadway  fell  subdued  and  dis- 
tant  upon  our  ears ;  and  the  ferry-boats  and  little  steamers 
in  the  river  seemed  to  move  about  in  silence,  going  to  and 
fro  apparently  without  an  object,  like  ants  around  an  ant- 
hül. 

By-and-by  a  little,  black  bull-dog  of  a  steamer  thrust  itself 
valiantly  through  the  crowd  of  vessels,  made  a  rope  fest  to 
our  bows,  and  dragged  us,  with  a  jerk,  triumphantly  into  the 
stream,  past  Governor's  Island,  down  to  the  outer  bay,  and 
ihen  left  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  That  night  the  sun 
went  down  cold  and  filmy,  and  the  Francis  timibled  roughly 
about  amidst  the  dark  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  »  »  *  A 
calm  under  the  high  capes  of  San  Domingo, — an  infinitude  of 
thunder  squalls,  with  the  pleasant  consciousness  of  a  hundred 
kegs  of  gunpowder  stowed  snugly  around  the  foot  of  the 
mainmast, — a  "cióse  shave"  on  the  coral  reefe  below  Ja- 
maica,— ^for  twenty-six  mortal  days  this  was  all  which  we 
had  of  relief  firom  the  detestable  monotony  of  shipboard. 
Blessed  be  steam  1     *    *    *    * 

It  was  a  dark  and  rainy  moming,  when  "  Land  on  the  lee- 
bow,"  was  sung  out  by  the  man  at  the  helm,  and  in  less  time 
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early  part  of  May,  in  the  year  of  grace  1849 ;  and,  for  satis- 
fectory  reasons,  overniling  all  choice  in  the  premises,  berths 
were  engaged  in  her  for  myself  and  companions.  She  lay  at 
the  foot  of  Eoosevelt  street,  in  the  térra  incógnita  beyond  the 
Bowery, — a  pigmy  amongst  the  larger  vessels  which  sur- 
rounded  her.  We  reported  ourselves  on  board,  in  coiiipli- 
ance  with  the  special  request  of  the  o\vTierB,  at  9  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  llth,  just  as  the  human  tide  ebbed  from 
the  high-water  mark  of  Fourth  street  and  Union  Square,  and 
subsided  for  the  day  amongst  the  ruggcd  banks  and  danger- 
ous  shallows  of  Wall  and  Pearl  streets. 

The  Francis  had  received  her  freight,  and  her  decks  were 
encumbered  with  pigs  and  poultry,  spars  and  tarpaulins,  to 
say  nothing  of  water  casks  and  tar  barréis,  forbidding  in 
ad vanee  any  peregrinations,  by  unsteady  landsmen,  beyond 
the  quarter  deck.  The  quarter  deck  was  so  called  by  cour- 
tesy  only :  it  was  elevated  but  a  few  inches  above  the  waist, 
and,  deducting  the  room  occupied  by  hen-coops;  water-caaks, 
and  the  man  at  the  helm,  añbrded  but  about  ten  square 
feet  of  space,  in  which  the  unfortunate  passengers  might 
"  recréate"  themselves.  Tliis  might  liave  sufficed  for  men  of 
modérate  de.sires,  but  then  it  was  far  froin  being  "  contigu- 
ous  territorv." 

In  a  word,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  confusión 
which  none  but  the  experienced  traveller  can  coolly  con- 
témplate. Our  friends,  or  rather  the  more  daring  of  them, 
scrambled  over  the  interveniug  decks,  or  hailed  us  from  the 
rigging  of  the  neighboring  vessels.  Wc  would  have  invited 
them  on  board,  but  there  was  no  room  to  receive  them  ;  be- 
sides  the  descent  was  perilous.  All  partings  are  much  alike, 
but  ours  were  made  with  a  prodigious  aftectation  of  good 
spirits.  We  were  to  have  sailed  precisely  at  ten  ;  but  w lien 
eleven  was  chimed,  the  number  which  had  come  '*  expressly 
to  see  US  oflF,"  was  sensibly  dimiuishcd ;  and  at  twelve  we 
were  left  to  our  own  contemplations. 
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There  was  a  piodigioiis  pulling  of  ropea;  the  same  boxea 
were  tumbled  firom  one  place  to  another  and  baok  again ; 
trunka  disappeared  and  carne  to  light,  and  it  aeemed  as  if 
ever jbody  was  engaged  in  a  grand  searob  fbr  nobod j  knew 
what.  At  one  o'dook  the  pilot  carne  on  board.  The  delay 
had  beoome  painful,  and  now  we  thought  the  time  for  sailing 
had  aniyed  But  the  pilot  was  a  &t  man,  and  sat  down  im- 
pertnrbablj  upon  a  water-cask.  "  Well,  Mr.  Pilot,  are  we 
off ?"  He  deigned  no  audible  replj,  but  glanced  upwards  sig- 
niflcantlj  towards  the  stieamer  at  the  masthead.  The  wind 
blew  bnsklj  in  from  the  Narrows.  So  we  seated  ourselves 
upon  the  water-casks  also,  and  watched  the  men  who  were 
painting  the  next  ship,  and  almost  nodded  ourselves  to  sleep, 
to  the  monotonous  "  jo-ho"  of  thesailorsimloading  an  India- 
man  near  bj.  The  roar  of  Broadway  fell  subdued  and  dis- 
tant  upon  our  ears ;  and  the  feny-boats  and  little  steamers 
in  the  river  aeemed  to  move  about  in  silence,  going  to  and 
fro  apparently  without  an  object,  like  ants  around  an  ant- 
hill. 

By-and-by  a  little,  black  bull-dog  of  a  steamer  thrust  itself 
yaliantly  through  the  crowd  of  vessels,  made  a  rope  &st  to 
our  bows,  and  dragged  us,  with  a  jerk,  triumphantly  into  the 
stream,  past  Govemor's  Island,  down  to  the  outer  bay,  and 
then  left  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  That  night  the  sun 
went  down  cold  and  fílmy,  and  the  Frands  tumbled  roughly 
about  amidst  the  dark  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  ♦  ♦  ♦  A 
calm  under  the  high  capes  of  San  Domingo, — ^an  infinitude  of 
thunder  squalls,  with  the  pleasant  consdousness  of  a  hundred 
kegs  of  gunpowder  stowed  snugly  around  the  foot  of  the 
mainmast, — a  "dose  shave"  on  the  coral  ree&  below  Jar 
maica, — ^for  twenty-six  mortal  days  this  was  all  which  we 
had  of  relief  firom  the  detestable  monotony  of  shipboard. 
Blessed  be  steam  1    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

It  was  a  dark  and  rainy  moming,  when  *'  Land  on  the  lee- 
bow,"  was  sung  out  by  tíie  man  at  the  helm,  and  in  less  time 
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early  part  of  May,  in  the  year  of  grace  1849 ;  and,  for  satis- 
factory  reasons,  overruling  all  choice  in  the  premises,  berths 
were  engaged  in  her  for  myself  and  companions.  She  lay  at 
the  foot  of  Eoosevelt  street,  in  the  térra  vicognita  beyond  the 
Bowery, — a  pigmy  amongst  the  larger  vessels  which  sur- 
rounded  her.  We  reported  ourselves  on  board,  in  compli- 
ance  with  the  special  request  of  the  ownera,  at  9  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  llth,  just  as  the  human  tide  ebbed  from 
the  high-water  mark  of  Fourth  street  and  Union  Square,  and 
subsided  for  the  day  amongst  the  rugged  banks  and  danger- 
ous  shallows  of  Wall  and  Pearl  streets. 

The  Francis  had  reccived  her  freight,  and  her  decks  were 
encumbered  with  pigs  and  poultry,  spars  and  tarpaulins,  to 
say  nothing  of  water  casks  and  tar  barréis,  forbidding  in 
advance  any  peregrinations,  by  unsteady  landsmen,  beyond 
the  quarter  deck.  The  quarter  deck  was  so  called  by  cour- 
tesy  only :  it  was  elevated  but  a  few  inches  above  the  waist, 
and,  deducting  the  room  occupied  by  hen-coops",  water-casks, 
and  the  man  at  the  helm,  afforded  biit  about  ten  square 
feet  of  space,  in  which  the  unfortunate  passengers  niight 
"recréate"  themselves.  Tliis  miglit  have  sufficed  for  men  of 
modérate  desires,  but  then  it  was  far  from  being  "  contigu- 
ous  territory." 

In  a  word,  we  found  ourselves  in  tlie  niidst  of  a  confusión 
which  none  but  the  experienced  traveller  can  couUy  con- 
témplate. Our  friendo,  or  ratlier  the  more  dai'ing  of  them, 
scrambled  over  the  intervening  decks,  or  liailod  us  from  tlie 
rigging  of  the  neighboring  vessels.  We  would  have  invitcd 
them  on  board,  but  there  was  no  room  to  receive  them  ;  bc- 
sides  the  descent  was  perilous.  All  partings  are  mucli  alike, 
but  ours  were  madc  with  a  prodigious  aíTectation  of  good 
spirits.  We  were  to  have  sailed  prccisely  at  ten  ;  but  wlien 
eleven  was  chimed,  the  number  which  had  come  '*  expressly 
to  see  iLs  off,"  was  scnsibly  diminished ;  and  at  twelve  we 
were  left  to  our  own  contemplations. 
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Theie  was  a  prodigious  pulliog  of  ropea;  the  same  boxea 
were  tumbled  firom  one  place  to  another  and  baok  again; 
trunka  disappeared  and  carne  to  ligkt,  and  it  aeemed  as  if 
ever jbody  was  engaged  in  a  grand  searoh  fbr  nobod j  knew 
what.  At  one  o'dock  the  pilot  carne  on  board.  The  delay 
had  beoome  painful,  and  now  we  thought  the  time  for  sailing 
had  arríved  But  the  pilot  was  a  &t  man,  and  sat  down  im* 
perturbably  upon  a  water-cask.  "  Well,  Mr.  Pilot,  are  we 
off  ?"  He  deigned  no  audible  reply,  but  glanced  upwards  sig^ 
niflcantlj  towards  the  stieamer  at  the  masthead.  The  wind 
blew  brisklj  in  from  the  Narrows.  So  we  seated  ourselves 
upon  the  water-casks  also,  and  watched  the  men  who  were 
painting  the  next  ship,  and  almost  nodded  ourselves  to  sleep, 
to  the  monotonous  '^yo-ho"  of  thesailorsunloading  an  India- 
man  near  b j.  The  roar  of  Broadway  fell  subdued-  and  dis- 
tant  upon  our  ears ;  and  the  ferry-boats  and  little  steamers 
in  the  river  aeemed  to  move  about  in  silence,  going  to  and 
&o  apparently  without  an  object,  like  ants  around  an  ant- 
hill. 

By-and*by  a  little,  black  bull-dog  of  a  steamer  thrust  itself 
yaliantly  through  the  crowd  of  vessels,  made  a  rope  &st  to 
our  bow8,  and  diBgged  ub,  with  a  jerk,  triumphantly  into  the 
stream,  past  Govemor's  Island,  down  to  the  outer  bay,  and 
then  left  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  That  night  the  sun 
went  down  cold  and  filmy,  and  tbe  Francia  tumbled  roughly 
about  amidst  the  dark  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  *  *  *  A 
calm  underthehigh  capes  of  San  Domingo, — ^an  infinitudeof 
thunder  squalls,  with  the  pleasant  consciousness  of  a  hundred 
kegs  of  gunpowder  stowed  snugly  around  the  foot  of  the 
mainmast, — a  ^'dose  shave"  on  the  coral  ree&  below  Jar 
maica, — ^for  twenty-six  mortal  days  this  was  all  which  we 
had  of  relief  fix>m  the  detestable  monotony  of  shipboard. 
Blessed  be  steam  1    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

It  was  a  dark  and  rainy  moming,  when  *'  Land  on  the  lee- 
bow,"  was  sung  out  by  the  man  at  the  helm,  and  in  less  time 
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early  part  of  May,  in  the  year  of  grace  1849 ;  and,  for  satis- 
factory  reasons,  ovemiling  all  choice  in  the  premises,  berths 
were  engaged  in  ber  for  myself  and  companions.  She  lay  at 
the  foot  of  Roosevelt  street,  in  the  térra  incógnita  beyond  the 
Bowery, — a  pigmy  amongst  the  larger  vessels  which  sur- 
rounded  her.  We  reported  ourselves  on  board,  in  coin})li- 
ance  with  the  spedal  request  of  the  owncra,  at  9  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  llth,  just  as  the  human  tide  ebbed  from 
the  high-water  mark  of  Fourth  street  and  Union  Square,  and 
subsided  for  the  day  amongst  the  rugged  banks  and  danger- 
ous  shallows  of  Wall  and  Pearl  streets. 

The  Francis  had  received  her  freight,  and  her  decks  were 
encumbered  with  pigs  and  poultry,  spars  and  tarpaulins,  to 
say  nothing  of  water  casks  and  tar  barréis,  forbidding  in 
advance  any  peregrinations,  by  unsteady  landsmen,  beyond 
the  quarter  deck.  The  qnarter  deck  was  so  called  by  cour- 
tesy  only :  it  was  elevated  but  a  few  inches  abo  ve  the  waist, 
and,  deducting  the  room  oceupied  by  hen-coops;  water-casks, 
and  the  man  at  the  helra,  affordcd  but  about  ten  square 
feet  of  space,  in  which  the  unfortnnate  passengers  might 
"  recréate"  themselves.  This  miglit  liave  suííiccd  for  men  of 
modérate  dcsires,  but  then  it  wíus  for  from  bcing  "  contigu- 
ous  territory." 

In  a  word,  we  found  ourselves  in  tlie  midst  of  a  confusión 
which  none  but  the  cxperienced  traveller  can  coolly  con- 
témplate. Our  friends,  or  rather  the  more  daring  of  thcm, 
scrambled  over  the  intervening  decks,  or  hailed  us  from  the 
rigging  of  the  neigliboring  vessels.  We  woukl  have  invited 
them  on  board,  but  there  was  no  room  to  receive  them ;  br- 
sides  the  descent  was  perilous.  All  partings  are  much  alike, 
but  ours  were  made  with  a  prodigious  aílectation  of  good 
spirits.  We  were  to  have  sailed  precisely  at  ten  ;  but  when 
eleven  was  chimed,  the  number  which  had  come  **  expressly 
to  see  US  off,"  was  sensibly  diminished ;  and  at  twelve  we 
were  left  to  our  own  contcmplations. 
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There  was  a  piodigious  pnlling  of  ropes ;  the  same  boxes 
were  tumbled  from  one  place  to  another  and  baok  again; 
trunks  disappeared  and  carne  to  light,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
everybody  was  engaged  in  a  grand  search  for  nobod j  knew 
what.  At  one  o'olook  the  pilot  carne  on  board.  The  delay 
had  beoome  painñú^  and  now  we  tfaought  the  time  for  sailing 
had  arríved.  But  the  pilot  was  a  &t  man,  and  sat  down  im» 
perturbablj  upon  a  water-cask.  "  Well,  Mr.  Pilot,  are  we 
o£f  ?*'  He  deigned  no  audible  reply,  but  glanced  upwards  sig» 
nificantlj  towards  the  streamer  at  the  masthead.  The  wind 
blew  briskly  in  from  the  Narrows.  So  we  seated  ourselves 
upon  the  water-casks  also,  and  watched  the  men  who  were 
paintiug  the  next  ship,  and  almost  nodded  ourselves  to  sleep, 
to  the  monotonous  "yo-ho"  of  thesailorsimloading  an  India- 
man  near  by.  The  roar  of  Broadway  feU  subdu^  and  dig- 
tant  upon  our  ears ;  and  the  ferry-boats  and  little  steamere 
in  the  river  seemed  to  move  about  in  silence,  going  to  and 
fro  apparently  without  an  object,  like  anta  around  an  ant- 
hill. 

By-and-by  a  little,  black  bull-dog  of  a  steamer  thrust  itself 
yaliantly  through  the  crowd  of  vessels,  made  a  rope  £ast  to 
our  bows,  and  dragged  us,  with  a  jerk,  tiiumphantly  into  the 
stream,  past  Oovemor^s  Island,  down  to  the  outer  bay,  and 
ihen  leñ;  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  That  night  the  sun 
went  down  cold  and  filmy,  and  the  Francis  tumbled  roughly 
about  amidst  the  dark  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  *  *  *  A 
calm  underthehigh  capes  of  San  Domingo, — ^an  infinitudeof 
thunder  squalls,  with  the  pleasant  consciousness  of  a  hundred 
kegs  of  gunpowder  stowed  snugly  around  the  foot  of  the 
mainmast, — a  ''cióse  shave"  on  the  coral  ree&  below  Ja- 
maica,— ^for  twenty-six  mortal  days  this  was  all  which  we 
had  of  relief  from  the  detestable  monotony  of  shipboard. 
Blessed  be  steam  I    *    *    *    ♦ 

It  was  a  dark  and  ndny  moming,  when  "  Land  on  the  lee- 
bow,"  was  sung  out  by  the  man  at  the  helm,  and  in  less  time 
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eariy  part  of  May,  in  the  year  of  grace  1849 ;  and,  for  satis- 
íactory  reiisons,  oveiriüing  all  cboic«  in  tlie  prenúsea,  bertlis 
were  engaged  in  lier  for  inyaelf  and  companiona.  She  lay  at 
the  foot  of  Rooecvelt  street,  in  tiie  temí  inrognita  beyond  the 
Bowery, — a  pigmy  amongst  tlit-  largiir  vessels  wliich  sur- 
rounded  her.  We  reported  cmrsclvcs  on  board,  in  coinjjli- 
anee  witli  tfae  spedol  request  of  tiie  ownow,  at  9  o'cltxrk  on 
the  morning  of  the  1  Ith,  just  as  the  human  tide  ebbed  from 
the  high-water  mark  of  Fourth  street  and  Union  Square,  and 
Bubaided  for  the  day  amongst  the  rugged  banks  and  danger- 
0U3  shallowa  of  Wall  and  Pearl  streets. 

The  I''rands  hod  reoeived  her  freight,  and  her  decks  were 
encuinbfred  with  pigs  and  poultry,  Bjiiirs  and  tíirpaulins,  to 
3ay  notliing  of  water  cadka  and  tar  bárrela,  forbidding  in 
advance  any  peregrinations,  by  unatcady  landsmen,  beyond 
tlie  quarter  deck.  The  qiiarter  dcck  waa  flo  callcd  by  cour- 
tesy  only :  it  waa  elevated  but  a  few  inches  abovtí  tiie  wiusl, 
and,  deduoting  the  room  occupiud  by  lien-ooopc,  wRter-caaka, 
and  the  man  at  the  helm,  afforded  bnt  about  ten  sqnare 
ft^t  of  space,  in  whicli  tlie  unfortiinate  pasaengcra  miglit 
" rocK'iik'"  tbfmselves.  This  niight  have  suffiecd  formen  of 
modérate  deaires,  but  then  it  was  far  from  being  "  contigu- 
0U3  territory." 

In  a  word,  we  found  ouraelvea  in  the  midat  of  a  confusión 
which  none  but  the  experienced  traveller  can  coolly  con- 
témplate. Our  friends,  or  rather  the  more  daring  of  them, 
scrambled  over  the  intervening  decka,  or  hailed  ua  from  the 
rigging  of  the  neighboring  vessels.  We  would  have  invited 
them  on  board,  but  therc  waa  no  room  to  receive  them ;  be- 
sides  the  deacent  waa  pcrilous.  All  partings  are  much  alike, 
but  ouTs  were  made  with  a  prodigíous  afFectation  of  good 
Bpirits,  We  were  to  haveaailed  precisely  at  ten;  but  when 
eleven  waa  chimed,  the  number  which  had  come  "expressly 
to  Bee  US  o£F,"  was  aenaibly  diminiahed;  and  at  twelve  we 
were  left  to  our  own  contemplations. 
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Thexe  was  a  piodigious  pnlling  of  ropes ;  the  same  boxes 
were  tumbled  £rom  one  place  to  another  and  baok  again ; 
trunks  disappeared  and  carne  to  light,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
everybody  was  engaged  in  a  grand  seardi  fcxt  nobod j  knew 
what.  At  one  o'dock  the  pilot  carne  on  board.  The  áelacy 
had  beoome  painñil,  and  now  we  thonght  the  time  for  sailing 
had  arríyed.  But  the  pilot  was  a  &t  man,  and  sat  down  im» 
perturbablj  upon  a  water-cask.  "  Well,  Mr.  Pilot,  are  we 
o£f  ?"  He  deigned  no  audible  reply,  but  glanced  npwards  sig» 
nificantlj  towards  the  streamer  at  the  masthead.  The  wind 
blew  briskly  in  from  the  Narrows.  So  we  seated  ourselves 
upon  the  water-casks  also,  and  watched  the  men  who  were 
painting  the  next  ship,  and  almost  nodded  ourselves  to  sleep, 
to  the  monotonous  "yo-ho"  of  thesailorsimloading  an  India- 
man  near  by.  The  roar  of  Broadway  feU  subdued  and  dig- 
tant  upon  our  ears ;  and  the  ferry-boats  and  little  steamere 
in  the  river  seemed  to  move  about  in  silence,  going  to  and 
fro  apparently  without  an  object,  like  anta  around  an  ant- 
hill. 

By-and-by  a  little,  black  bull-dog  of  a  steamerthrust  itself 
yaliantly  through  the  crowd  of  vessels,  made  a  rope  £ast  to 
our  bows,  and  dragged  us,  with  a  jerk,  tñumphantly  into  the 
stream,  past  Oovemor^s  Island,  down  to  the  outer  bay,  and 
ihen  left  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  That  night  the  sun 
went  down  cold  and  filmy,  and  the  Francis  tumbled  roughly 
about  amidst  the  dark  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  *  *  *  A 
calm  underthehigh  capes  of  Sao  Domingo, — ^an  infinitudeof 
thunder  squalls,  with  the  pleasant  consciousness  of  a  himdred 
kegs  of  gunpowder  stowed  snugly  around  the  foot  of  the 
mainmasti — a  ''cióse  shave"  on  the  coral  ree&  below  Ja- 
maica,— ^for  twenty-six  mortal  days  this  was  all  which  we 
had  of  relief  firom  the  detestable  monotony  of  shipboard. 
Blessed  be  steam  I    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

It  was  a  dark  and  ndny  moming,  when  "Land  on  the  lee- 
bow,"  was  sung  out  by  the  man  at  the  helm,  and  in  less  time 
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early  part  of  May,  in  thc  year  of  grace  1849 ;  and,  for  satís- 
fiíctory  reasoDS,  overmling  all  choice  in  the  premises,  bertha 
iQgaged  iü  her  for  myself  and  compamons.  Slie  lay  at 
the  foot  of  Hoosevclt  streel,  in  llio  Ierra  incógnita  bcyond  the 
Bowery, — a  pigmy  amongst  the  larger  vessels  whieh  eur- 
rounded  her,  AVe  reported  ourselves  on  board,  in  ixjmpli- 
anee  with  the  spedal  requeat  of  the  owneiM,  at  St  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  llth,  just  as  the  human  tíde  ebbed  from 
the  high-water  mark  of  Fourth  streot  and  Union  Squarc,  and 
siibáided  for  the  day  amongst  thc  rugged  banka  aud  daoger- 
oua  shallowa  of  Wall  and  Pearl  streets. 

Th{!  Francis  had  received  her  freight,  and  her  decks  were 
encumbered  with  pigs  and  poiiltry,  spara  and  tarpaulius,  to 
say  nothing  of  water  caaks  and  tar  barréis,  forbidding  iü 
advance  any  peregrinations,  by  unsteady  landsmen,  bcyond 
the  quarter  dcck.  Tlie  quarter  deck  was  ao  called  by  cour- 
teey  only :  it  waa  elevated  but  a  few  indica  abovo  the  waist, 
and,  deducting  the  roora  occupied  by  hen-coops;  water-cngks, 
and  the  man  at  the  helm,  afforded  but  about  ten  sqnare 
feet  of  space,  in  wliieh  the  unfortunatc  pa^sengcrs  niight 
"  recréate"  themselves.  Thia  might  have  sufficed  for  men  of 
modérate  deaires,  but  then  it  was  far  from  being  "  contigu- 
ous  territory." 

la  a  word,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  confusión 
irhich  nene  but  the  experienced  traveller  can  coolly  coa- 
template.  Our  friends,  or  rather  the  more  daring  of  thcm, 
scrambled  over  the  intervening  decks,  or  hailcd  us  from  the 
rigging  of  the  neighboriog  vessels.  We  would  have  irivited 
them  on  board,  but  there  was  no  room  to  receive  them ;  be- 
sides  the  descent  was  perílous.  All  partings  are  mucli  alike, 
but  oura  were  made  with  a  prodigioua  affectation  ol'good 
spirits.  We  were  to  have  sailed  precisely  at  ten ;  but  whcD 
eleven  was  chímed,  the  number  whicli  had  come  "expressly 
to  see  U8  ofiF,"  was  sensibly  diminiahed ;  and  at  twelve  wo 
were  left  to  our  own  contemplations. 
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There  was  a  prodigioaa  poUirur  ot  n?pes :  the  sanir^  l'oxes 

were  tumbled  £rom  ooe  place  to  anotaer  and  baok  ajuiu : 

trunks  disappeared  and  cam^  to  liirht.  and  it  5«eei:ied  acf:  ií' 

everybody  waa  engaged  in  a  grond  searcu  lor  col^.-iy  knr>w 

what.     At  one  o^dock  the  pilut  carne  on  board.     The  «i'-lav 

had  beoome  painñil,  and  no^'  we  thoujht  the  tune  t-  t  >;iilLn^ 

had  anÍTed.    But  the  pilot  was  a  £it  matu  anti  s¿it  '\ov>'i\  iiu- 

perturbablj  iqx>n  a  water-cask.     "  Weil,  Mr.  Pilot,  an*  ^ve 

off?"    He  deigned  no  audible  reply.  but  ílanueii  ujnvanls  sij- 

nificantlj  towards  the  streamer  at  the  ma.sthe:id.     Th'^  wiud 

Uew  briskly  in  from  the  Narrows.    S.^  we  seated  » »ur^*Ivt*s 

upon  the  water-casks  also,  and  watched  the  men  wh«>  were 

painting  the  next  ship,  and  almo^t  noided  ourselves  t'>  <le*4\ 

to  the  monotonoua  "  jo-ho"  of  the  sailors  unloadiiig  aii  India- 

man  near  bj.    The  roor  of  Broadway  fell  subdued  and  di>- 

tant  apon  car  ears;  and  the  ferTy-b«jats  an<:l  little  sto^miers 

in  the  riyer  aeemed  to  move  about  in  .silonce.  ir<^inir  to  and 

fio  ^>parenilj  withoat  an  object,  like  ants  around  an  ant- 

hilL 

Bj-and-bj  a  litüe,  black  bull-d«>g  of  a  steamer  thriL<t  itsolf 

TáUantlj  thiongh  the  crowd  of  vess^els.  made  a  ri^^v  tast  to 

ourbows,  and  dragged  US,  with  a  jerk,  triuniphamly  int<>tho 

rtream,  past  Governor's  Island«  down  to  the  outor  hay,  and 

ttm  left  na  to  take  caie  of  ourselves.    That  nidit  the  suu 

vent  down  oold  and  fihnv,  and  the  Fmncis  tumblod  n>uj:hlv 

aboot  amidst  the  dark  waves  of  the  Atlantic.     *    *    *    A 

olm  nnder  the  high  capes  of  San  Domingo. — an  iutinitiulov^f 

thoader  aqualls,  wiih  thepleasant  conscionsness  of  a  hmidvcd 

kegB  i3Í  gonpowder  stowed  snugly  around  the  KK>t  v>t'  t:io 

■HÚDBUfit,— a  "doae  shave"  on  the  coral  reits  IhU'w  .hi- 

ttúca^ — Sor  twenty-óx  mortal  days  thLs  wa.<  all  whkh  \\o 

^■d  qC  idief  from  the  detestable  monotony  oí  Aú\A\\\i\i. 

Bloni  be  steam  I    *    *    *    * 

Itwaadarkandiamy  morning,  when  '*L;\nd  on  tho  Kv- 
how  "  WM  aong  ont  by  the  man  at  the  helni,  and  in  lc^c^  time 
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than  is  oooupied  in  writing  it^  the  oooapantBof  the  cióse  little 
oábin  made  their  way  on  deek,  to  look  for  the  fiísitime  upon 
ihe  cofust  of  Central  America.  The  dim  ontiineB  of  the  land 
were  just  discemible  through  the  mnrkj  atmosphere,  and 
manj  and  pxofoiind  were  the  oonjectnies  hazarded  as  to  what 
precise  point  was  then  in  view.  The  result  finally  amved  at 
waa,  that  we  were  off  "  Monkey  Point,"  about  tiúrtj  miles 
to  the  northward  of  onr  destined  port  This  conclusión  was 
aoon  confirmed  by  observing,  dose  nnder  ihe  shadow  of  the 
shore,  an  ímmense  rock,  rising  with  all  the  r^pilaritj  of  the 
Pyramids  to  ihe  height  of  three  hnndred  feet;  a  landmark 
too  characteristic  to  be  mistaken. 

We  were  sweeping  along  with  a  stíff  breeze,  and  were 
comforted  with  ihe  assurance  ihat  we  shotdd  be  in  port  to 
break&st,  ''  t//'  as  the  cautions  captain  observed,  "  the  wind 
held."  But  the  perverse  wind  did  not  hold,  and  in  half  an 
hour  thereafter  we  were  rocking  about  with  a  wash-tubbj 
motion,  the  most  disagreeable  that  can  be  imagined,  and  of 
which  we  had  had  three  days'  experíence  under  the  Capes  of 
San  Domingo.  The  haze  cleared  a  little,  and  with  our 
glasses  we  could  make  out  a  long,  lew  line  of  shore,  covered 
with  the  densest  verdura,  with  here  and  there  the  feathery 
palm,  which  forms  so  picturesque  a  feature  in  all  tropical 
scenery,  lifting  itself  proudly  above  the  rest  of  the  forest,  and 
the  whole  relieved  against  a  background  of  high  hills,  over 
which  the  gray  mist  still  hung  like  a  veil. 

Some  of  the  party  could  even  make  out  the  huts  on  the 
shore ;  but  the  cid  man  at  the  helm  smiled  incredulously, 
and  said  there  were  no  huts  there,  and  that  the  unbroken  and 
untenanted  forest  extended  far  back  to  the  great  ridge  of  the 
Cordilleras.  So  it  was  when  the  adventurous  Spaniards 
coasted  here  three  centurias  ago,  and  so  it  had  remained  ever 
sinca.  These  observations  were  intamipted  by  a  heavy 
shower,  acceptable  for  the  wind  it  brought,  which  filled  the 
idle  sails,  and  moved  us  towards  our  ha  ven.    And  though 
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the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  it  did  not  deter  us  from  getting 
aoaked,  in  vain  endeavors  to  harpoon  the  porpoises  that 
carne  tumbling  in  numbers  around  our  bows. 

But  the  shower  passed,  and  with  it  our  breeze,  and  again 
the  brig  rocked  lazily  on  the  water,  which  was  now  fiUed 
with  branches  of  trees,  and  among  the  rubbish  that  drifted 
past,  a  broken  spear  and  a  cjocoa-nut  attracted  particular 
attention ;  the  one  showed.  the  proximity  of  a  people  whose 
primitive  weapons  had  not  yet  given  place  to  those  more 
effective,  of  civilized  ingenuity,  and  the  other  was  a  certain 
Índex  of  the  tropics.  The  shower  passed,  but  it  had  carried 
US  within  sight  of  our  port.  Those  who  had  previously  seen 
cabins  on  the  shore  could  not  now  perceive  any  evidences  of 
human  habitation,  and  stoutly  persisted  that  we  had  lost  our 
reckoning,  and  that  we  were  far  from  our  destined  haven. 
But  a  trim  schooner  which  waa  just  then  seen  moving  rapidly 
along  under  a  pouring  shower,  in  the  same  direction  with 
ourselves,  silenced  the  pretended  doubters,  and  became  im- 
mediately  a  subject  of  great  speculation.      It  was  finally 

agreed  on  all  hands  that  it  must  be  the  B ,  a  vessel  which 

left  New  York  three  days  before  us,  the  captain  of  which  had 
boasted  that  he  would  "  beat  us  in,  by  at  least  ten  days."  So 
everybody  was  anxious  that  the  little  brig  should  lead  him 
into  the  harbor,  and  many  were  the  objurgations  upon  the 
wind,  and  desperate  the  attempts  of  the  sailors  to  avail  them- 
selves  of  every  "  cat's-paw"  that  passed. 

The  excitement  was  great,  and  some  of  the  impatient  paa- 
sengers  inquired  for  sweeps,  and  recommended  putting  out 
the  yawl  to  tow  the  vessel  in.  They  even  forgot,  such  was 
the  excitement,  to  admire  the  emerald  shores  which  were  now 
distinct,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  distant,  and  prayed  that  a 
black-looking  thunder-storm,  looming  gloomily  in  the  east, 
might  make  a  diversión  in  our  favor.  And  then  a  speck  was 
discemed  in  the  direction  of  the  port ;  and  by-aud-by  the 
movement  of  the  oars  could  be  seen,  and  bodies  swaying  to 
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than  is  oooupied  inwriting  it^  the  oocupantBof  theclo6e  litüe 
oabin  made  their  waj  on  deek,  to  look  for  the  fiísitime  upon 
ihe  cofust  of  Central  America.  The  dim  ontlmeB  of  the  land 
were  just  discemible  through  the  mnrkj  atmoBphereí  and 
manj  and  profound  were  the  oonjectnies  hazarded  as  to  what 
precise  point  was  then  in  view.  The  result  finally  arriyed  at 
waa,  that  we  were  off  ''  Monkey  Point,"  about  thirtf  miles 
to  the  noiihward  of  our  destined  port  This  oondusion  was 
aoon  confirmed  by  obaerving,  doée  nnder  ihe  shadow  of  ihe 
shore,  an  immense  rock,  rising  with  aU  the  regolarity  of  the 
Fyramids  to  ihe  height  of  ihree  hnndred  feet;  a  landmaxk 
too  characteristic  to  be  mistaken. 

We  were  sweeping  along  wiih  a  stíff  breeze,  and  were 
comforted  wiih  ihe  assuranoe  ihat  we  shonld  be  in  port  to 
break&st,  ''  t^,"  as  ihe  cautious  captain  observed,  "  the  wind 
held."  But  ihe  perverse  wind  did  not  hold,  and  in  half  an 
hour  thereafter  we  were  rocking  about  wiih  a  wash-tubbj 
motion,  the  most  disagreeable  ihat  can  be  imagined,  and  of 
which  we  had  had  three  days'  experience  under  the  Capes  of 
San  Domingo.  The  haze  cleared  a  little,  and  with  our 
glasses  we  conld  make  out  a  long,  low  line  of  shore,  covered 
with  the  densest  verdura,  with  here  and  there  the  feathery 
palm,  which  forms  so  picturesque  a  feature  in  all  tropical 
scenery ,  lifting  itself  proudly  above  the  rest  of  the  forest,  and 
the  whole  relieved  against  a  background  of  high  hills,  over 
which  the  gray  mist  still  hung  like  a  veil. 

Some  of  the  party  could  even  make  out  the  huts  on  the 
shore ;  but  the  cid  mau  at  the  helm  smiled  incredulously, 
and  said  there  were  no  huts  there,  and  that  the  unbroken  and 
untenanted  forest  extended  far  back  to  the  great  ridge  of  the 
Cordilleras.  So  it  was  when  the  adventurous  Spaniards 
coasted  here  three  centuries  ago,  and  so  it  had  remained  ever 
since.  These  observations  were  intemipted  by  a  heavy 
shower,  acceptable  for  the  wind  it  brought,  which  fiUed  the 
idle  sails,  and  moved  us  towards  our  haven.    And  though 
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the  rain  fell  in  toirents,  ít  did  not  deter  us  írom  getting 
soaked,  in  vain  endeavors  to  harpoon  the  porpoises  that 
carne  tumbling  in  numbers  around  our  bows. 

But  the  shower  passed,  and  with  it  our  breeze,  and  again 
the  brig  rocked  lazily  on  the  water,  which  was  now  fiUed 
with  branches  of  trees,  and  among  the  rubbish  that  drifted 
past,  a  broken  spear  and  a  cocoa-nut  attracted  particular 
attention ;  the  one  showed.  the  proximity  of  a  people  whose 
primitive  weapons  had  not  yet  given  place  to  those  more 
effective,  of  civilized  ingenuity,  and  the  other  was  a  certain 
Índex  of  the  tropics.  The  shower  passed,  but  it  had  carried 
US  within  sight  of  our  port.  Those  who  had  previously  seen 
cabins  on  the  shore  could  not  now  perceive  any  evidences  of 
human  habitation,  and  stoutly  persisted  that  we  had  lost  our 
reckoning,  and  that  we  were  far  from  our  destined  haven. 
But  a  trim  schooner  which  was  just  then  seen  moving  rapidly 
along  under  a  pouring  shower,  in  the  same  direction  with 
ourselves,  silenced  the  pretended  doubters,  and  became  im- 
mediately  a  subject  of  great  speculation.      It  was  finally 

agreed  on  all  hands  that  it  must  be  the  B ,  a  vessel  which 

left  New  York  three  days  before  us,  the  captain  of  which  had 
boasted  that  he  would  **  beat  us  in,  by  at  least  ten  days."  So 
everybody  was  anxious  that  the  little  brig  should  lead  him 
into  the  harbor,  and  many  were  the  objurgations  upon  the 
wind,  and  desperate  the  attempts  of  the  sailors  to  avail  them- 
selves  of  every  "  cat's-paw"  that  passed. 

The  excitement  was  great,  and  some  of  the  impatient  paa- 
sengers  inquired  for  sweeps,  and  recommended  putting  out 
the  yawl  to  tow  the  vessel  in.  They  even  forgot,  such  was 
the  excitement,  to  admire  the  emerald  shores  which  were  now 
distinct,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  distant,  and  prayed  that  a 
black-looking  thunder-storm,  looming  gloomily  in  the  east, 
might  make  a  diversión  in  our  favor.  And  then  a  speck  was 
discerned  in  the  direction  of  the  port ;  and  by-aiid-by  the 
movement  of  the  oars  could  be  seen,  and  bodies  swaying  to 
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than  is  oooupied  inwriting  it^  the  oooapantBof  thedose  litüe 
oabin  made  their  way  on  deek,  to  look  for  the  fiíst  time  npon 
ihe  cofust  of  Central  America.  The  dim  outlines  of  the  land 
were  just  discemible  through  the  mnrky  atmosphereí  and 
many  and  pxofound  were  the  oonjectnies  hazarded  as  to  what 
precise  point  was  then  in  view.  The  resnlt  finally  arriv ed  at 
waa,  that  we  were  off  "  Monkej  Point,"  about  thirtf  miles 
to  the  northward  of  our  destined  port  This  oondtiaion  was 
aoon  confirmed  bj  obaerving,  dose  nnder  the  ahadow  of  the 
shore,  an  immense  rock,  rising  with  all  the  r^pilari^  of  the 
Fyramids  to  the  height  of  three  hnndred  feet;  a  landmark 
too  characteristio  to  be  mistaken. 

We  were  sweeping  along  with  a  stiff  breeze,  and  were 
comforted  with  the  assurance  that  we  shotdd  be  in  port  to 
break&st,  " ify^  as  ihe  cautions captain  observed,  " the  wind 
held."  But  the  peryerse  wind  did  not  hold,  and  in  half  an 
hour  thereafter  we  were  roddng  about  with  a  wash-tubby 
motion,  the  most  disagreeable  that  can  be  imagined,  and  of 
which  we  had  had  three  days'  experíence  under  the  Capes  of 
San  Domingo.  The  haze  cleared  a  little,  and  with  our 
glasses  we  could  make  out  a  long,  low  line  of  shore,  covered 
with  the  densest  verdure,  with  here  and  there  the  feathery 
palm,  which  forms  so  picturesque  a  featnre  in  all  tropical 
scenery,  lifting  itself  proudly  abo  ve  the  rest  of  the  forest,  and 
the  whole  relieved  against  a  background  of  high  hiUs,  over 
which  the  gray  mist  still  hung  like  a  veil. 

Some  of  the  party  could  even  make  out  the  huts  on  the 
shore ;  but  the  oíd  man  at  the  helm  smiled  incredulously, 
and  said  there  were  no  huts  there,  and  that  the  unbroken  and 
untenanted  forest  extended  far  back  to  the  great  ridge  of  the 
Cordilleras.  So  it  was  when  the  adventurous  Spaniards 
coasted  here  three  centurias  ago,  and  so  it  had  remained  ever 
since.  These  observations  were  intemipted  by  a  heavy 
shower,  acceptable  for  the  wind  it  brought,  which  fiUed  the 
idle  sails,  and  moved  us  towards  our  haven.    And  though 
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the  raiii  fell  in  torrents,  it  did  not  deter  us  from  getting 
soaked,  in  vam  endeavors  to  harpoon  the  porpoises  that 
carne  tumbling  in  numbers  aronnd  our  bows. 

But  the  shower  passed,  and  with  it  our  breeze,  and  again 
the  brig  rocked  lazily  on  the  water,  which  was  now  filled 
with  branches  of  trees,  and  among  the  rubbish  that  drifted 
past,  a  broken  spear  and  a  cocoa-nut  attracted  particular 
attention ;  the  one  showed  the  proximity  of  a  people  whose 
primitive  weapons  had  not  yet  given  place  to  those  more 
effective,  of  civilized  ingenuity,  and  the  other  was  a  certain 
Índex  of  the  tropics.  The  shower  passed,  but  it  had  carried 
US  within  sight  of  our  port  Those  who  had  previously  seen 
cabins  on  the  shore  could  not  now  perceive  any  evidences  of 
human  habitation,  and  stoutly  persisted  that  we  had  lost  our 
reckoning,  and  that  we  were  far  from  our  destined  haven. 
But  a  trim  schooner  which  waa  just  then  seen  moving  rapidly 
along  imder  a  pouring  shower,  in  the  same  direction  with 
ourselves,  silenced  the  pretended  doubters,  and  became  im- 
mediately  a  subject  of  great  speculation.      It  was  finally 

agreed  on  all  hands  that  it  must  be  the  B ,  a  vessel  which 

left  New  York  three  days  before  us,  the  captain  of  which  had 
boasted  that  he  would  **  beat  us  in,  by  at  least  ten  days."  So 
everybody  was  anxious  that  the  little  brig  should  lead  him 
into  the  harbor,  and  many  were  the  objurgations  upon  the 
wind,  and  desperate  the  attempts  of  the  sailors  to  avail  them- 
selves  of  every  "  cat's-paw"  that  passed. 

The  excitement  was  great,  and  some  of  the  impatient  pas- 
sengers  inquired  for  sweeps,  and  recommended  putting  out 
the  yawl  to  tow  the  vessel  in.  They  even  forgot,  such  was 
the  excitement,  to  admire  the  emerald  shores  which  were  now 
distinct,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  distant,  and  prayed  that  a 
black-looking  thunder-storm,  looming  gloomily  in  the  east, 
might  make  a  diversión  in  our  favor.  And  then  a  speck  was 
discerned  in  the  direction  of  the  port ;  and  by-aud-by  the 
movement  of  the  oars  could  be  seen,  and  bodies  swaying  to 


l^uii  íb  oempied  in  wiitíng  ity  tk6  oooiqpttitBof  tbodose  lütle 
eáiñ  made  timt  waj  i;iii.  deek,  to  look  fi>r  tlié  ioÉIliBie  upon 
ihe  éoist  of  Central  America»  The  dim  ootüaia  €#  the  hmá 
were  jnat  «Saoemible  throii^  the  mmkj  «Iiix9pllto6|  and 
smy  añd  piófomid  were  the  óonjeotorea  hamwiad  lé  to  what 
pi9ofae  point  waa  then  in  view.  The  result  flnaÜy  aarrived  at 
wae,  that  we  were  off  ^*  Monkej  Point,"  abont  Úáasfy  miles 
to  ihe  northiraid  of  otur  destined  port  This  coneiiiñán  waa 
aoon  oon&med  by  obsemng,  dose  under  ihe  áhádoñÉr  of  tlie 
ahore,  an  immenwe  rock,  riaing  wiih  all  ihe  regnli^t}^  of  tlie 
J^^Éunids  to ÜM  height  of  thiee  hundred  feet;  a  landxnark 
too  chajfacteristie  to  be  ndatakené 

^  We  were  aweeping  along  wiih  a  stiff  bieeze^  and  w«re 
Gosb&rledwiih  theaasurance  thatwe  should  beia  pené  to 
bi^éak&at,  '^^"  as  ihe  cautions  captain  observed,  ^^théJiíiad 
hdd."  But  the  perverse  wind  did  not  hold,  and  in  lialf 'i^ 
hoQX  thereafter  we  were  rocking  about  wiih  a  waali*tid$b|r 
motion,  the  most  disagreeable  ihat  can  be  imagined,  and  ^ 
which  we  had  had  ihree  days'  experience  under  the  Capes  *éf 
San  Domingo.  The  haze  cleared  a  little,  and  with  cor 
glasses  we  could  make  out  a  long,  low  lina  of  shore,  covered 
with  the  densest  verdura,  with  haré  and  thare  tha  faatherj 
palm,  which  forms  so  picturesqua  a  faatura  in  all  tropical 
scanary,  lifting  itsalf  proudly  abova  tha  rast  of  the  forest,  and 
tíia  whola  ralievad  against  a  backgroimd  of  high  hills,  over 
which  the  gray  mist  still  hung  like  a  vail. 

Soma  of  the  party  could  aven  make  out  the  huts  on  the 
shore ;  but  tha  cid  mau  at  tha  halm  smilad  incradulously, 
and  said  thare  wara  no  huts  thara,  and  that  tha  unbrokan  and 
untananted  forast  extandad  far  back  to  tha  great  ridga  of  the 
Cordilleras.  So  it  was  when  tha  advanturous  Spaniards 
coasted  hará  thrae  centurias  ago,  and  so  it  had  ramainad  ever 
since.  These  observations  were  interrupted  by  a  heavy 
showar,  accaptable  for  the  wind  it  brought,  which  filiad  the 
idle  sails,  and  moved  us  towards  our  haven.    And  though 
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the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  it  did  not  deter  tis  from  getting 
soaked,  in  yaln  endeavors  to  horpoon  the  porpoises  that 
carne  tombling  in  nmnbers  around  our  bows. 

But  the  shower  passed,  and  with  it  our  breeze,  and  again 
the  brig  rocked  lasdly  on  the  water,  which  was  now  filled 
with  branches  of  trees,  and  among  the  rubbish  that  drifted 
past,  a  broken  spear  and  a  cocoa-nut  attracted  particular 
attention;  the  one  showedthe  proximitj  of  a  people  whose 
primitive  weapons  had  not  jet  gíven  place  to  thoee  more 
efiective,  of  civilized  ingenuity,  and  the  other  was  a  certain 
Índex  of  the  tropics.  The  shower  passed,  but  it  had  carried 
US  within  sight  of  our  port  Those  who  had  previouslj  seen 
cabina  on  the  shore  could  not  now  perceive  anj  evidences  of 
human  habitation,  and  stoutly  persisted  that  we  had  lost  our 
reckoning,  and  that  we  were  &r  from  our  destined  haven. 
Buta  trimschooner  which  was  justthen  seenmoving  rapidly 
along  under  a  pouring  shower,  in  the  same  direction  with 
ourselyes,  silenoed  the  pretended  doubters,  and  became  im- 
mediatelj  a  subject  of  great  speculation.      It  was  finally 

agreed  on  all  hands  that  it  must  be  the  B ,  a  vessel  which 

left  New  York  three  days  before  us,  the  captain  of  which  had 
boasted  that  he  would  '^  beat  us  in,  by  at  least  ten  days."  So 
everybody  was  anxious  that  the  little  brig  should  lead  him 
into  the  harbor,  and  many  were  the  objurgations  upon  the 
wind,  and  desperate  the  attempts  of  the  sailors  to  av ail  them- 
selves  of  every  "  cat's-paw"  that  passed. 

The  excitement  was  great,  and  some  of  the  impatient  pas- 
sengers  inquired  for  sweeps,  and  recommended  putting  out 
the  yawl  to  tow  the  vessel  in.  They  even  forgot,  such  was 
the  excitement,  to  admire  the  emerald  shores  which  were  now 
distinct,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  distant,  and  prayed  that  a 
black-looking  thunder-storm,  looming  gloomily  in  the  east, 
might  make  a  diversión  in  our  favor.  And  then  a  speck  was 
discemed  in  the  direction  of  the  port ;  and  by-aud-by  the 
movement  of  the  oars  could  be  seen,  and  bodies  swaying  to 
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and  fro,  and  in  due  time  upU-pan,  a  long,  sbsrp-pointed  otnoe, 
pullcd  by  a  motley  set  of  moríala,  stripped  to  the  waiát,  and 
displaying  a  great  Tariety  of  «kins,  from  light  yellow  to  coal 
black,  darted  under  oiir  bows,  and  a  burly  fellow  in  a  ehirt 
pulied  off  h¡B  straw  hat  to  the  ea]rtaÍD,  and  inquired  in  bad 
English,  "Want-ee  ah  pilot?"  Tíie  mate  consigned  him  to 
the  nether  regions  for  a  lubber,  and  inquired  what  had  be- 
come  of  bis  eyes,  and  if  he  cooldii't  tell  the  Francia  anywhere ; 
the  Francia,  which  "  had  uiade  lliirty-seven  voyagee  to  thia 
|)ort,  and  knew  the  way  bettcr  than  any  black  son  of  a  gun 
wbo  ever  put  to  sea  in  a  bread-trough !"  And  then  the  black 
fellow  in  s  shirt  oiid  straw  hat  was  again  instnicted  to  go 
below,  or  if  he  prcfisTred,  to  go  and  "  pilot  in  the  lubberly 
schooner  to  windward."  Tho  black  fellow  looked  blacker 
tbanbofore,  andaaid  something  in  an  unintelligiblejargon  to 
the  rest,  and  away  they  darted  for  the  schooner, 

Meantirae  the  flank  of  the  thunder  Btorm  swept  towards 
UM,  piling  up  a  black  line  of  water,  crested  wilh  Ibam,  wbile 
if  approachcd  witb  n  noise  like  that  of  dlitnnt  thuuder.  It 
csme  apon  us ;  the  Bails  Suttered  a  moment  and  ñlled,  tíw 
yarda  creaked,  the  masts  bent  to  the  strain,  and  the  little  brig 
dasbed  r&pidly  through  tbe  faissing  water.  In  tbe  darknesB 
we  lost  sigbt  of  the  Bchooner,  and  the  shore  was  no  longer 
risible,  but  we  kept  on  our  way ;  the  Fiancis  knew  the  road, 
nad  seemed  full  of  life,  and  eager  to  reach  her  oíd  ancboragai 

"  Don't  she  scud !"  aaid  the  mate,  who  rubbed  bis  banda  íh 
very  glee.  "If  this  only  holds  for  ten  minnteB  more,  we're 
lo,  like  a  Bpikel" — and,  strange  tosay,  itdid  bold;  andwbeu 
it  waa  paat  we  found  ourselves  cloee  to  "  Point  Arenas,"  a 
long  narrow  apit,  partly  covered  with  water,  which  shnts  in 
the  harbor,  leaving  only  a  narrow  opening  for  the  admission 
of  vc3sels.  Tbe  echooner  was  behind  os,  but  bere  was  a 
diHiculty.  Tbe  bar  had  chauged  since  bis  last  tríp ;  tbe  cap- 
tain  Vfos  uncertain  as  to  the  entrance,  and  tbe  surf  broke 
heaTÜy  tmder  our  lee.     Iüxrat«ment  of  another  cbaraoter  prer 
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gating  the  San  Juan  river,  resembling  canal-boats,  were  also 
moored  cióse  in  shore,  and  upon  each  might  be  seen  a  num- 
ber  of  very  long  and  very  black  legs,  every  pair  of  which 
was  surmounted  by  a  very  short  white  shirt.  In  the  centre 
of  the  line  of  houses,  which  was  no  other  than  the  town  of 
San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  wasan  open  space,  and  in  the  middle 
of  this  was  a  building  larger  than  the  others,  but  of  like  con- 
struction,  surrounded  by  a  high  fence  of  canes,  and  near  one 
end  rose  a  stumpy  flag-staflf,  and  from  its  top  hung  a  dingy 
piece  of  bunting,  closely  resembling  the  British  Union  Jack  ; 
and  this  was  the  custom-house  of  San  Juan,  the  residence  of 
all  the  British  officials ;  and  the  flag  was  that  of  the  "  Kiag 
of  the  Mosquitos,"  the  "  ally  of  Great  Britain  I" 

But  of  this  mighty  potentate,  and  how  the  British  oflBcials 
carne  there,  more  anón.  Just  opposite  us,  on  the  shore, 
was  an  object  resembling  some  black  monster  which  had 
lost  its  teeth  and  eyes,  and  seemed  sorry  that  it  had  left  its 
kindred  at  the  Novelty  Works.  It  was  the  boiler  of  a 
steamer,  which  some  adventurous  Yankees  had  proposed 
putting  up  here,  but  which,  from  some  defect,  had  proved  use- 
less.  Behind  the  town  rose  the  dense  tropical  forest.  There 
were  no  clearings,  no  Unes  of  road  stretchiug  back  into  the 
country ;  nothing  but  dense,  dark  solitudes,  where  the  tapir 
and  the  wild  boar  roamed  unmolested ;  where  the  painted 
macaw  and  the  noisy  parrot,  flying  from  one  giant  cebia  to 
another,  alone  distiirbed  the  silence ;  and  where  the  many- 
hucd  and  numerous  serpents  of  the  tropics  coiled  among  the 
branchcs  of  strange  trees,  loaded  with  ílowers  and  fragrant 
with  precious  gums.  The  whole  scene  was  unprccedentedly 
novel  and  picturesque.  There  was  a  strange  blending  of  ob- 
jeets  pertaining  to  the  extremes  of  civil ization.  The  boiler 
of  the  steamer  was  side  by  side  with  the  graceful  canoe, 
identical  with  that  in  which  the  simple  nativos  of  Ilispaniola 
brought  fruits  to  Columbus ;  and  men  in  stiíf  Europcan  cos- 
tumes  were  seen  passing  among  others,  whose  dark,  naked 
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bodies,  protected  only  at  the  loins,  indicated  their  desoent 
firom  the  aboiigines  who  had  disputed  the  poflseaBÍon  of  the 
80il  with  the  maüed  foUoweis  of  Gordoya,  and  made  vain 
propitiatioiía  to  the  STmbolioal  sun  to  assist  theni  against 
their  enemies.  Here  they  were,  unknowing  and  careless 
alike  of  Cordova  or  the  sun,  and  readj  to  load  themselves 
like  brutea,  in  order  to  eam  a  sixpenoe  with  which  to  get 
drunk  that  night,  in  concert  with  the  monotonous  twanging 
of  a  two-stringed  guitar  I 

Our  anchor  was  hardly  down  be&re  a  canoe  carne  along- 
side,  containing  as  yariegated  an  assortment  of  passengers  as 
can  well  be  conceiyed.  Among  them  were  the  officers  of  the 
port,  whose  importance  was  made  manifest  firom  the  nume- 
rous  and  unnecessaiy  orders  they  gaye  to  the  oarsmen,  and 
the  prodigious  bustle  they  made  in  getting  up  the  side. 
They  looked  inquiringly  at  the  bright  silken  flag  which  one 
of  the  party  held  in  his  hands,  and  which  looked  brighter 
than  eyer  under  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  The  eagles  on 
the  caps  of  the  party  were  abo  objects  which  attracted  many 
inquiring  glances ;  and  direcüy  the  captain  was  withdrawn 
into  a  córner,  and  asked  the  significance  of  all  this.  The 
answer  seemed  to  diminish  the  importance  of  the  officials 
materially,  and  one  approached^  holding  his  sombrero  reye- 
rently  in  his  hand,  and  said  that  *'  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 

Cónsul-General  in  Mosquitia,  Mr.  O ,  was  now  resident 

in  the  town,  and  that  he  should  do  himself  the  honor  to 
announce  our  arriyal  immediately,  and  hoped  we  had  had  a 
pleasant  yoyage,  and  that  we  would  ayail  ourselyes  of  his 
humble  seryioes ;"  to  all  of  which  gracious  responses  were 
giyen,  together  with  a  drop  of  brandy,  which  last  did  not 
seem  at  all  unacceptable.  I  had  warm  letters  of  introduction 
to  seyeralof  theleadinginhabitantsof  San  Juan,  and  accord- 
ingly  began  to  make  inquines  as  to  their  whereabouts  of  a 
respectable  looking  negro,  who  was  amongst  the  yisiting  party, 

To  my  first  question,  as  to  whether  Mr.  S S was 

8 
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then  in  town,  the  oolored  gentleman  uncovered  his  head, 
bowed  low,  and  said  the  humble  individual  named  was  be- 
fóte me.  I  alao  uncovered  myseli^  bowed  equally  low,  and 
assured  him  I  was  happy  to  make  his  acquaintance,  deliver- 
ing  my  letter  at  the  same  time  with  all  the  grace  possible 
under  the  circumstances. 

He  glanced  over  its  contents,  took  off  his  hat  again,  and 
bowed  lower  than  before.  Not  to  be  behindhand  in  polite- 
ness,  I  went  through  the  same  performance,  which  was  re- 
sponded to  by  a  genuflection  absolutely  beyond  my  power 
to  undertake,  without  risk  of  a  dislocation ;  so  I  resigned  the 
contest,  and  gave  in  ^^  dead  beat,"  much  to  the  entertain- 
ment  of  the  Irish  mate,  who  was  not  deñcient  in  the  natural 
antipathy  of  his  race  towards  the  negro.  Ben,  my  oolored 
servant,  next  received  a  welcome  not  less  cordial  than  my 
own ;  and  my  new  acquaintance  ^^  was  glad  to  inform  me, 
that  fortunately  there  was  a  new  house  under  his  charge, 
which  was  then  vacant,  and  that  he  was  happy  in  putting  it 
at  my  disposal."  The  happiness  was  worth  exacüy  eight 
dollars,  as  I  discovered  by  a  bilí  which  was  presented  to  me 
four  days  thereafter,  as  we  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  for 
the  interior;  and  which,  coiisidering  that  the  usual  rent  of 
houses  here  is  from  four  to  five  dollars  per  month,  was  pro- 
bably  intended  to  include  pay  for  the  geuuflections  on  ship- 
board.  We  were  impatient  to  land,  and  could  not  wait  for 
the  vawl  to  be  boisted  over  the  sidc ;  so  we  crowded  our- 
sel  ves  into  the  canoe  of  the  "  Harbor  Master,"  and  went  on 
shore. 

The  population  of  the  town  was  all  there,  many-hued  and 
fantastically  attired.  The  dress  of  the  urchins  from  twelve 
and  fourteen  downwards,  consisted  general ly  of  a  straw  hat 
and  a  cigar,  the  latter  sometimes  unlighted  and  stuck  behind 
the  car,  but  oftcner  lighted  and  stuck  in  the  inouth;  a  costume 

suíBciently  airy  and  picturesque,  and,  as  B observed, 

"  excessively  cheap." 
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Most  o£  the  iromen  had  a  simple  white  or  flowered  skirt 
(nagua)  festened  above  tiie  Irips,  with  a  "gruynT,"  or  sort  of 
large  vandyke,  with  holes,  through  which  the  arms  were 
passed,  and  whicli  hting  looselj  down  over  the  breast.  In 
some  cases  the  guipil  was  rathet  short,  and  exposed  a  dark 
strip  of  skin  firom  one  to  four  inches  wide,  which  the 
wanton  wind  often  made  much  broader.  It  was  very  clear 
that  ñilse  hipa  and  other  civilized  contrívances  had  not 
reached  here,  and  it  was  eqtially  clear  that  they  were  not 
needed  to  give  fullness  t6  the-  female  figares  which  we  saw 
aronnd  ns.  All  the  women  had  their  hair  braided  in  two 
long  locks  which  hung  down  behind,  and  which  gave  them 
a  school-girly  look  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  oool,  delib- 
érate manner  in  which  they  pnffed  their  cigars,  occasionally 
forcing  the  smoke  in  jets  from  their  nostrils.  Their  feet 
were  innocent  of  stockings,  bnt  the  more  &shionable  ladies 
wore  silk  or  satin  slippers,  which  (it  ia  hoped  onr  scrutiny 
was  not  indelicately  cióse)  were  quite  as  likely  to  be  soüed  on 
the  inside  as  the  out  A  number  had  gaudy-colored  nhosos 
thrown  over  their  hcads,  and  altogether,  the  entire  group, 
with  an  advance-guard  of  wolfish,  sullen-looking  curs,  was 
strikingly  novel,  and  not  a  little  picturesqu^.  We  leaped 
ashore  upon  the  yielding  sand  with  a  delight  known  only  to 
the  voyager  who  has  been  penned  up  for  a  month  in  a  small, 
uncomfortable  vessel,  and  without  further  ceremony  passed 
through  the  crowd  of  gazers,  and  started  down  the  principal 
avenue,  which,  as  we  leamed,  had  been  called  "  King  street" 
since  the  English  usurpation.  The  doors  of  the  various 
queer-looking  little  houses  were  all  open,  and  in  all  of  them 
might  be  seen  hammocks  suspended  between  the  front  and 
back  entrances,  so  as  to  catch  the  passing  current  of  air.  In 
some  of  these,  reclining  in  attitudes  suggestive  of  most 
intense  laziness,  were  swarthy  figures  of  man,  whose  consti- 
tutional  apathy  not  even  the  unwonted  occurrence  of  the 
arrival,  at  the  same  moment,  of  two  ships  could  disturb.    The 
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womca,  it  ia  ocetllesa  to  aay,  were  all  oa  the  beaoh,  exoept  a 
tew  decrepit  oíd  dames,  who  gazed  at  us  from  the  door-waya. 
Passing  through  the  town,  we  eutóred  the  forest,  followed  bjr 
a  traiu  of  boys  and  aome  Ul-lookmg,  grown-up  vagübonds. 
The  path  led  lo  a  beautiful  lagoon,  fenced  in  by  a  bank  of 
verdure,  upoa  tbc  cdgca  of  whicb  were  a  number  of  women, 
aaked  to  the  waist,  who  had  not  yet  beard  the  newa ;  they 
were  washiiig.  ao  operation  quite  diílereiit  from  tbat  of  our 
own  coujitry,  and  which  consisted  in  dipping  the  clothes  in 
the  water,  placing  tbem  ou  the  boltom  of  an  oíd  canoe,  and 
beatiog  them  violently  with  clubs,  Visioiis  of  biittonless 
shirts  rose  up  incontinently  ia  loug  perspective,  as  we  turned 
dowQ  a  narrow  patb  which  íed  along  the  shores  of  the  lagoon, 
and  iüvited  us  to  the  cool,  doep  abades  of  the  forest.  A  flock 
of  noisy  paroquets  were  flutlering  above  us,  aud  atrange  &uits 
iind  flowers  appeared  on  all  siiiea.  AVe  had  not  gone  far 
bePire  there  waa  au  odur  of  musk,  and  directly  a  plunge  in 
the  water,  We  stopped  short.,  biit  one  of  the  urchins  waved 
hÍ9  hand  contemptuously,  aiid  paid  "lagartos!"  And  sure 
enough,  glancing  tlirough  the  bushes,  we  saw  tvo  or  tfaree 
monatrous  alligatora  slowly  propelling  themselres  throQgli 
the  water.      "  Devils  in   an  earthly  paradiae  1"   muttered 

B •,  who  dropped  into  the  rear.     The  urchins  uoticed 

oar  aurprise,  and  by  way  of  comfort,  a  little  naked  rascal  in 
advance  observed,  looking  suspiciously  arouod  at  tbe  same 
time,  "  Muchas  cuMtras  aquí," — "  Many  enakes  here  I"  This 
ínteresting  piece  of  int«lUgence  opened  conversation,  and  we 
were  not  long  in  aacertaining  that  but  afew  daya  previously, 
two  men  had  been  bitten  by  snakes,  and  had  died  ia  frigbtful 
tormenta.  It  waa  soon  concluded  that  we  had  gone  far 
enough,  and  that  we  had  better  defer  our  walk  in  the  woods 
to  another  day.  It  is  scarcely  neceasary  to  observe,  that  it 
was  never  resumed. 

Eetuming,  we  met  my  colored  friend,  who  informed  me 
that  there  was  a  quantity  of  hides  atored  ia  the  houae  selected 
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for  my  aocoinmodation,  but  that  he  would  have  them  removed 
tliat  evening,  and  the  house  ready  for  our  reception  in  the 
morning.  Regarding  ourselves  as  guests,  whom  it  became 
to  assent  to  whatever  suggestion  our  host  might  make,  we 
answered  him  that  the  arrangement  was  perfectly  satis&ctory, 
that  we  could  sleep  that  night  comfortably  on  board  the 
vessel — a  terrible  fib,  by  the  way,  for  we  knew  better — ^aad 
that  he  might  take  his  time  in  making  such  provisión  for  us 
as  he  thought  proper.  We  then  sauntered  through  the 
town,  looking  into  the  dpor-ways,  catching  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  domestic  economy  of  the  inhabitants,  and  admiring 
not  a  little  the  perfect  equality  and  general  good  understand- 
ing  which  existed  between  the  pigs,  babies,  dogs,  cats,  and 
chickens.  The  pigs  gravely  took  piecea  of  tortillas  from  the 
mouths  of  the  babies,  and  the  babies  as  gravely  took  other 

pieces  away  from  the  pigs.    B observed  that  this  was 

as  near  an  approach  to  those  millennial  days  when  the  lion 
and  the  lamb  shonld  lie  down  together  as  we  should  probably 
Uve  to  see,  and  suggested  that  a  particular  "  note"  should  be 
made  of  it  for  the  comfort  of  Father  Miller  and  the  Second- 
Advent  Saints  in  general.  There  was  one  house  in  which 
we  noticed  a  row  of  shelves  containing  sundry  articles  of 
merchandise,  among  which  long-necked  bottles  of  various 
pleasant  hues  were  most  conspicuous,  and  in  front  of  which 
was  a  rude  counter,  behind  which  again  was  a  short  lady  of 
considerably  lighter  complexión  than  the  average,  to  whom 
our  colored  friend  tipped  his  hat  gallantly,  informing  us  at 
the  same  time  that  this  was  the  "  Maison  de  Commerce  de 

Viscomte  A.  de  B B et  Co. ;"  the  "  Et  Co."  consist- 

ing  of  the  Viscomte's  wife,  two  sons,  and  five  daughters, 
whose  ñames  all  appeared  in  fuU  in  the  Viscomte's  circulars. 
Had  we  been  told  that  here  was  the  residence  of  some  cazique 
with  an  unpronounceable  ñame,  we  might  have  thought  the 
thing  in  keeping,  and  passed  on  without  ceremony ;  but  a 
Viscomte  was  not  to  be  treated  so  lightly,  and  we  turned 
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for  Oíd  Zackl — aü"  it's  htm  tliat  can  do  it!" 

It  waa  cleiir  tbat  oitr  miiw,  who  had  uut  lookeJ  at  a  bottle 
duriag  tha  wliolo  voyage,  thooght  a  "d'hr^"  neoessary  to 
neutraliza  ths  miasma  ofSau  Joan. 

"  Perhapa  yo  know  what  yc'r  laugting  at,  my  dark  boy ; 
an'  it'a  meself  lliat'll  be  afther  givia'  ye  a  taste  of  ihe  vray 
we  Yaukees  do  the  thiiig,  savia'  the  preaence  oí'  hU  honor 
bere,"  aaid  the  mate,  dasliing  bis  hat  on  the  ground,  aad 
advancing  a  atsp  toward  my  uow  acquaintance,  who  reooiled 
in  cvid^Lit  alarm.  We  iiiterpoaed,  ¡ind  the  mate  cixiled  at 
OQoe,  aod  shook:  haoda  oordially  witb  tbe  oolored  gentímoaa, 
ftltboagh.b3  spoíled  tbe  ameade  by  immediately  gfting  to  the 
vater's  brink  and  carefully  waabing  bis  palma 

Wbile  tbis  Bosne  -wbb  tran^ririag,  a  gboBtly-lookiiig  indi- 
vidual, waa  with  namberlesa  ferers,  approEtched  us.  He 
vas  dresBsd  íd  white,  wore  a  jacket  and  tt  glazed  cap,  aod 
t^a  tbe  latter,  iu  gilded  capitals,  w«  read  "  Pólice."  He 
took  oflf  bis  cap,  bowed  low,  for  he  waa  used  to  it,  and  said 
tbat  Her  Britannio  Majesty'a  Ooosal  Q«nM»l  presentad  bis 
lespecta  to  tbe  gentlemen,  regretted  tbat,  b^g  confined  to 
his  bouse  by  bodily  iofirmity,  be  could  not  wait  on  tbem  in 
person,  and  boped  tbat  under  tbe  ciicamstanoea  1^  gentle- 
men would  do  bim  the  favor  to  cali  upon  him. 

We  responded  by  following  the  lead  of  tbe  wan  poUcem&n 
(tíiere  was  ooly  one  otber,  tlw  rest  had  run  away,)  who 
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opened  a  wicket  leading  withiii  tiie  caae  endosure  of  the 
custom-house,  enteTed  that  building,  and  asoending  a  rougb, 
narrow,  and  ricketty  flight  of  stairs,  we  were  ushered  into 
what  at  home  would  be  called  a  shocking  bad  garret,  but 
which  were  the  apartments  of  Her  Brítannic  Majesty's  Cónsul 
General.  A  long  table  stood  in  the  centre,  and  a  couple  of 
candles  flared  in  the  breeze  that  carne  in  at  the  unglazed 
openings  at  either  end  of  the  apartment^  giving  a  dim  int^- 
mittent  light,  bj  means  of  which,  however,  we  suoceeded  in 

discovering  Mr.  C :,  the  Cónsul  General.    He  was  reclining 

on  a  rude  settee,  and  rose  with  difficulty  to  welcome  us.  He 
apologized  for  his  rough  quaiters,  betrajing  bj  his  pronun- 
ciation  that  his  youth  at  least  had  been  passed  among  the 
haunted  glens  of  Scotland.  He  had  formerly  been  a  member 
of  Parliament,  and  had  been  nearly  a  year  on  thís  coast,  in  a 
service  clearly  little  congenial  to  his  feelings,  and  &r  &om 
being  in  accordance  with  his  notions  of  honor  and  justice, 
We  found  him  intelligent  and  agreeable^  and  as  free  from 
prejudices  as  a  Briton  could  be,  without  oeasing  to  be  aBríton 
and  a  Scot. 

The  evening  passed  pleasantly,  ("  barring"  the  mosquitos,) 
and  though  we  were  told  of  scorpions,  which  are  often  found 
when  people  turn  down  their  blankets,  and  of  numerous 
lizards,  which  insinúate  themselves  over  night  ia  one's  boota, 
we  were  too  glad  to  get  on  shore  to  be  much  alarmed  by  the 
recital.  Upon  leaving,  we  were  pressed  to  come  every  day 
to  the  consulate  to  diñe;  for  we  were  assured,  and  with  truth, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  procure  a  reasonably  deoent  meal 
elsewhere  in  the  town.  The  Nicaraguans  at  the  fort  above, 
it  was  asserted,  had  bought  up  all  the  vegetables  and  edibles 
intended  for  San  Juan,  having  determined  to  starve  the  hated 
English  out,  and  there  was  not  a  foot  of  cultivated  ground 
within  fifty  miles ;  consequently  the  market  was  poorly  sup- 
plied,  except  with  ship  provisions,  and  of  these  we  had  had 
quite  enough.    This  was  far  from  being  comfortable,  for  we 
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had  e^ieoted  to  flnd  at  San  Joan  a  proftiñon  of  all  tlie  prc 
dootionB  of  the  tropice^  oonneming  whioh  ttaTellen  hai 
wnttea  ao  entliuaiastioaUy ;  to  be  pat,  therefi)n^  on  allon 
anoea  of  ahip-bisoiiit  and  salt  pork,  waa  too  mnoli  to  pemu 

my  oonaideratioQ  of  delioaoy,  so  ve  aooepted  Ifir.  C ' 

geaeroufi  oSbt,  zetoroing  on  boaid  to  be  phlebotomizei 
by  a  borde  of  barbaroua  mooquitoa,  and  to  get  up  nex 
moming  íeverish  and  onr^vahed,  and  only  prevented  Ítod 
appealing  to  the  mediome-ohest  by  the  bappy  oonaeionanea 
that  we  Tere  near  the  land. 

The  cook's  nondesorípt  meas  to  vhioh  we  had  been  treato 
every  moming  nnoe  ve  left  Neir  York;  and  whiob  had  beei 
oalled  by  way  of  ooorteay  "  break&st,"  vaa  booq  di^Msed  ol 
md  ve  went  on  ^lore,  vhere  oar  oolored  fiiend  leoeÍTed  n 
TÍth  a  low  bow,  infonning  ns  at  the  eame  time  that  our  hoos 
vas  ready.  He  led  the  way  to  a  buildiog  oot  &r  distao 
&om  the  "  Maison  de  Cotnmerce,"  opening  opon  aristoarati 
King  streeL  It  waa  constmoted  of  Tough  boards,  and  wa 
cJerated  on  posta,  so  that  evBrybody  who  enteied  had  to  taki 
a  short  mn  and  flying  leap,  and  was  fortúnate  if  he  did  no 
miss  his  aicn  and  bark  his  sMns  in  the  attempL  It  was  satía 
&ctory  to  know  that  the  stracture  was  comparatively  new 
and  that  the  oolonies  of  soorpions,  hzards,  house-snakes 
cockroaches,  and  the  other  nomerous,  nameless,  and  nonde 
acript  vermin  which  flourish  here,  had  not  had  time  to  muí 
tiply  to  any  considerable  exteut.  And  though  there  was  i 
lai^  pile  of  tobáceo  in  bales  in  one  comer,  with  no  othei 
olgect  movable  or  immovable  in  the  room,  the  novelty  o 
the  thing  was  enougb  to  compénsate  for  olí  deficieucies,  an< 
we  ordered  our  baggage  to  be  at  once  brought  to  the  house 
By  way,  doubtlesa,  of  indicating  the  capacity  of  the  struoture 
our  colored  friend  told  us  that  this  had  been  the  hcad-quarten 
of  a  party  of  Americana  bound  for  Califoruia  for  the  spao 
of  six  weeks,  and  that  forty  of  the  number  had  contrived  tí 
quarter  here;  a  new  and  practical  illustration  of  the  indefi 
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lúte  compresaibility  of  Yankee  matter,  which  surpassed  all 
oar  previous  conceptions.  Our  friend  had  provided  for  us 
in  other  wajs,  acd  had  engaged  a  place  where  we  might 
obtain  our  break&sts,  and  propoaed  to  introduce  ua  to  the 


family  which  waa  to  fiímísh  that  important  nieal.  The 
house  waa  cióse  by,  and  we  were  collectively  and  individu- 

ally  presentad  to  Monsieur  S ,  who  had  been  a  grenadier 

iinder  Napoleón,  had  served  in  numerous  campaigns,  had 
been  in  many  bloody  battles,  and  had  probably  eacaped  being 
rihot  because  he  waa  too  thia  to  be  hit.     We  were  also  intro- 

duced  to  the  spouse  of  Moosieui-  S ,  who  was  the  very 

reverse  of  her  lord,  and  who  gave  us  a  very  good  breakfaat 
;ind  superb  chocolat*,  for  which  we  paid  only  a  dollar  each 
per  day.  It  was  a  blessed  thtng  for  our  exchequer  that  we 
didn't  diñe,  3up,  and  lodge  there!  At  the  same  place  break- 
fasted  a  couple  of  Spanish  gentlemen,  who  had  come  out  in 
the  schooner,  with  a  valuable  cai^  of  goods  for  the  interior. 
Our  hosteas  certainly  could  not  have  had  the  heart  to  chargn 
theni  a  dollar  for  breakfast,  for  they  had  heard  of  revolutions 
and  a  terrible  civil  war  in  Nicaragua,  and  had  boen  fright- 


oned  oot  rftheir  ^q)etitML  A  "badapecnlafiai^^t^kebest 
>VM  béfon  tbem,  periuq»  pecnmiaij  mia.  We  ptttsd  Üiem, 
bot  omr  if)petitM  did  not  sofier  ftom  symftÚíj,  ■'■ 
•  The  dt^  vas  pnwcd  in  reoeiving  vinti  of  fleremony, 
airanging  our  new  quarters,  ligging  ^^mwingy^  (which  we 
()l>t¡i¡iied,  at  but  little  more  than  twice  tbeir  actual  valiiir,  at 
ihe  "Ma¡Bonde"Cumiiierceofthe  Viscomte,)  Bud  dragging  to 
light  and  air  our  mildpwed  wardrobes.  We  thought  of  con- 
figning  onr  soiled  linón  to  the  women  at  the  lagoon :  but  the 
stiirdy  blowfl  of  their  clubs  still  sounded  in  our  ears,  and  we 
tniated  to  the  future ;  but  tlie  fuiure  brought  rough  stotm  in 
place  of  the  Bmooth  cauoel 

That  night  we  pnssed  coinfortablv  in  our  new  quarters. 
iuterrupted  only  by  various  droppinga  l'rmn  the  roof,  whicli 
ihe  ;ii.'tivf  f;un;ifs  t.f  suiíiírv  iiiembere  oi'  the  party  converted 
luto  sc(.r]>iiHi-  ■.<w\  iitber  iioxioua  insMís,  All  slcpt,  not- 
withstaading,  until  broad  dajrlif^  nezt  moming,  wfaen  «rary 
ouevBS  Toiued  bythe  flring  of  guns,  and  a  great  noinof 
voicea,  apparently  in  higb  altercation,  comiñned  with  the 
cackling  of  hens,  the  barking  of  doga,  and  the  squealing  of 
pige ;  a  noiae  unprecedented  for  the  varíety  of  ita  constituent 
Rounde. 

"  A  revolutíon,  by  Jove  I"  exclaimed  M ,  whose  brain 

was  íaW  of  the  news  írom  the  interior  ¡  "  ít  has  got  here 
already  1" 

The  doors  were  nevertheleas  thrown  opeo,  and  every  nn- 
kempt  head  was  thrust  out  to  discover  the  canae  of  the 
tumult  The  scene  that  preeeuted  ¡taelf  pasees'  description. 
There  was  a  mingled  mass  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
aome  driving  pigs  and  poultry,  others  flourishiog  sticka ;  here 
a  woman  with  a  pig  under  one  arm  and  a  pair  of  chickensin 
each  band ;  there  au  urchin  gravely  endeavoring  to  carry  a 
long-nosed  porker,  nearly  as  large  as  himself,  and  twice  aí^ 
noisy ;  there  a  busy  party,  forming  a  cordón  around  a  mother 
pig  with  a  large  family,  and  the  whole  excited,  swayiog. 
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Rcreaming  mass  retreating  before  the  two  poUcemen  in  white, 
each  bearing  a  sword,  a  pistol,  and  a  formidable  looking 
blunderbuss. 

"  They  are  driving  out  the  poor  people,"  said  M ;  "  it 

is  quite  too  bad  I" 

But  the  manner  in  which  two  or  three  oíd  ladies  flourished 
their  sticks  in  the  faces  of  our  wan  friend  and  his  companion, 
betokened,  I  thought,  anything  but  bodily  fear.  Still,  the 
whole  affair  was  a  mystery ;  and  when  the  crowd  stopped 
short  before  our  doors,  and  everj  dark  visage,  in  which  anger 
and  supplication  were  strangely  mingled,  was  tumed  towards 
US,  each  individual  vociferating  the  while,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  we  were  puzzled  beyond  measure.  "Death  to  the 
English  1"  was  about  all  we  could  gather,  until  the  wan  po- 
liceman  carne  up  and  explained,  under  a  torrent  of  vitupera- 
tion,  that  he  and  his  eompanion  were  merely  carrying  into 
eflfect  a  wholesome  regulation  which  Her  Majesty's  Cónsul 
General  had  promulgated,  to  the  eñect  that  the  inhabitants  of 
San  Juan  (which  he  called  Greytown)  should  no  longer  allow 
the  pigs  and  poultry  to  roam  at  large,  but  should  keep  them 
securely  "cooped  and  penned,"  under  penalty  of  having 
them  shot  by  Her  Majesty's  servants ;  and  as  the  aforesaid 
pigs  and  poultry  had  roamed  at  their  will  since  the  time 
"the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  back  thereto,"  and  as 
there  were  neither  ooops  ñor  pens,  it  was  very  clear  that  the 
wholesome  regulation  could  be  but  partially  complied  with. 
A  stout  mulatto,  behind  the  policeman,  carried  a  pig  and 
several  fowls,  which  had  evidently  met  a  recent  and  violent 
end;  and  we  had  strong  misgivings  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  various  small  porkers  and  chickens  which  we  had 
encountered  at  the  consuPs  table  had  been  procured. 

The  palé  policeman  grew  pathetic,  and  was  almost  moved 
to  tears  when  he  said  that,  while  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  he  was  assailed  as  we  saw,  and  that  all  his  explanations 
were  unregarded,  and  he  was  disposed  to  do  as  his  compan* 


ioits  bad  done — ruu  away,  and  leave  ihe  towii  to  the  do- 
laiuioii  ol'  ihe  pigs  a:id  cliickeus. 

Tbe  CTüwd,  whicli  had  been  eomparatively  quiet  duiin^ 
this  recital,  dow  broke  out  in  reply,  and  gatheriog  counte- 
nance  from  the  presenee  of  the  Americana,  fairly  hustied  the 
policemen  into  the  niiddle  of  the  street.  and  might  have 
treated  them  to  a  cold  bath  in  the  harbor,  had  they  not  been 
recalled  by  the  voice  of  the  Viscomte,  who  moiinted  a  block 
and  declaiined  furiously,  in  mingled  Spaniah  and  French, 
again&t  the  "  perñdious  Engliáh,"  and  lalked  of  natural  and 
municipal  rigbta  iu  a  slrain  quite  cdifying,  and  eminoutlj 
French.  But  as  the  Yiscoint«  had  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  the  English  there,  he  did  not  get  much  of  our  syni- 
pathy.  He  had  Jost  a  pet  ptg  that  morning,  which  ^ve  pith 
to  bis  speecb ;  and  we  determined  to  par  our  particular  re- 
specta to  it  that  evening  at  tho  conttul's. 

To  the  appeals  made  to  us  directly,  we  were,  as  became  us, 
diplotnatically  evasive;  but  the  people  were  easily  satisfied, 
aud  late  that  night  we  were  treated  to  a  serenade,  the  pauaes 
of  which  were  filled  in  with,  "T'iVují  los  Ai/iericaiioa  del 
Norte  ;  and  next  day  the  news  waa  current  that  siz.  Ameñcan 
véasela  of  war  were  on  their  way  to  San  Juan  to  drive  out 
the  English,  wbose  effective  forcé  consisted  of  the  wan  polioe* 
niAD  and  hia  equally  wau  companion  I  And  the  oonaul  him- 
aelf  did  na  the  honor  to  hope  that  we  had  eaid  nothing  to 
enoourage  the  poor  people  in  their  perversity,  íot  he  abnost 
deepüred  of  making  them  respectable  citizens  I  They  oouldn't 
diaoem,  he  waa  soiry  to  saj,  their  ovn  best  interesta.  We 
might  have  auggested  to  him  that  circumstaaces  here 
were  quite  difiéreut  from  those  which  aurrounded  the  Uttle 
towns  of  Sootland,  and  that  which  might  be  "good  for  the 
people"  in  one  instance,  might  be  eminently  out  of  place  in 
anotber ;  but  then  it  waa  none  of  our  buaíness. 

During  the  day  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  other  side  of  the 
harbor,  vhere  some  Mosquito  Indiana,  who  came  down  the 
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coart  to  atríke  turtle,  h«d  tokeu  up  th^  tempomy  leaideQoe. 
Tliey  were  the  moet  squalid  wretohes  imaginable,  and  their 
huta  consisted  of  a  few  polea  aet  in  a  slontmg  direction,  upOQ 
which  was  looaely  thrown  a  quantity  of  palm  leares.    Tbe 
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aáea  ven  open,  and  altogethet  the  Btrnctore  mnat  have  coet 
fiñeen  minutes'  labor.  Under  this  eheltar  crovded  a  vaiiety 
of  balf-naked  figures,  begrimed  with  dirt,  tiieir  iaces  void  of 
expression,  and  altogetber  brutUh.  They  stared  at  us  va> 
cantly,  and  then  resumed  their  meal,  which  consisted  of  a 
portion  of  the  flesh  of  the  alligator  and  the  manitna,  cbopped 
in  large  pieces  and  tbiown  into  the  £re  until  the  outer  por- 
tions  were  completely  cbaned.  These  were  deronied  witb- 
out  salt,  and  with  a  wolfiah  greediness  which  waa  bonible  to 
bebold.  At  a  little  distanoe,  away  fiY)m  tbe  stenchandñlth, 
the  bata,  witb  the  groupa  beneath  aud  around  them,  were 
really  pictureaqne  objecta. 

One  hut  bad  been  vacated  for  the  moment ;  againat  it  tbe 
fishing  roda  and  apeara  of  its  occupanta  were  reating,  and  in 
front  a  canee  waa  drawn  np ;  thia  attracted  oor  particnlar 
Qotice,  and  I  had  a  sketch  made  of  it  on  tbe  spot.     Af.  we 
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paddleii  along  ihe  shore,  we  saw  many  thatclied  liuta  in  cool, 
teafy  arbors,  surrounded  by  spots  of  bare,  haj-d  grouiid,  fleck- 
ered  vñüx  tho  sunlight,  which  danced  in  miizes  as  the  wiud 
wavei.1  the  branches  above.  Around  them  were  dark,  naked 
figures,  and  before  them  were  liglit  canoes,  drawn  cióse  to 
the  bank,  fiUing  out  the  foregrouml  of  picturee  such  ;is 
we  bad  imagined  in  reading  the  quaiut  recitáis  of  the  early 
voyagera,  and  the  effects  of  which  were  beighteaed  by  the 
parróte  and  macawa,  ñuttering  their  bright  wings  on  the 
roofa  of  the  huta,  and  deafening  the  spectator  with  theíj' 
shrill  voices.  OccasionaUy  a  lame  monkey  waa  eeen  swing- 
ing  by  bis  íail  from  the  branchea  of  the  treea,  and  making 
grimac«s  at  us  as  we  pasíied. 

The  habita  of  the  uativea  were  unchanged  in  the  space  oí' 
three  hundred  yeara ;  tbeir  dwellings  were  the  same ;  the 
.-icenes  we  gazed  upon  were  countcrporla  of  those  which  the 
Discoverers  had  witnessed.  Eternal  eummer  reigned  above 
them ;  their  wants  were  few  and  simple,  and  profuae  nature 
sapplied  them  in  abundance  with  all  the  necessaries  of  exist- 
ence,  They  ültle  thought  thal  ihe  party  of  strangers,  gÜding 
flilently  before  them,  were  there  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
clanging  steamer,  and  that  the  great  worid  without  wae  medi- 
tating  the  Titanio  enterprise  of  laying  opea  their  primeval 
solitudes,  grading  down  their  hilla,  and  opening,  from  one 
great  ocean  to  the  othet,  a  gigantic  canal,  upon  which  the 
naviea  of  the  world  might  pasa,  ladea  with  the  treasures  of 
tvo  hemíspheres  I 
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tion;  kdifices  of  its  inhabitants;  its  insects;  the  nigua;  the  soou- 
pion,  etc. ;  its  exp0rt8  and  imports  ;  politioal  condition ;  importance. 
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RIYER  SAN  JUAN — THE  COLORADO  MOUTH — THE  TAURO— NA VIGATION  OF  THK 
RIVER — BONGOS  AND  PIRAGUAS — ^LOS  MARINEROS — DISCOTERY  AND  EARLY 
HI8T0RY   OF  THE  PORT  OF  SAN  JUAN. 

The  Port  of  Saif  Juan  derives  its  principal  importance 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  possible  eastern  terminus  for 
the  proposed  grand  inter-oceanic  canal,  throngh  the  territo- 
ries  of  Nicaragua,  via  the  river  San  Juan  and  Lake  Nica- 
ragua ;  and  from  the  further  circumstance  of  being  the  only 
available  port  of  Nicaragua  upon  the  Atlantic.  The  harbor 
is  not  large,  yet  it  is  altogether  better  and  more  spacious 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  entrance  is  easy,  and 
vessels  of  the  largest  class  find  little  difficulty  in  passing  thf 
mouth,  and  obtaining  within  a  safe  and  commodious  anchor- 
age.  It  has  been  represented  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiar  make  of  the  land,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  be 
found.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent;  but  although  the 
coast  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  low,  yet  a  short  distance 
back  the  land  is  high  and  marked,  and  cannot  be  mistakeiu 
With  proper  charts,  correct- sketches  of  the  coasts,  and  with 
a  lighthouse  on  Point  Arenas,  every  difficulty  would  be  ob- 
\'iated.  This  is  evident  even  to  the  unprofessional  observer. 
The  harbor  is  probably  adequate  to  every  purpose  connected 
with  the  propoeed  canal. 
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The  town  of  San  Juan  consists  (June,  1850)  of  fifty  or 
sixty  palm  thatched  houses,  or  rather  huts,  arranged  with 
some  degree  of  regularity,  upon  the  south-westem  shore  of 
the  harbor.  It  is  supported  entirely  by  the  trade  carried  on 
through  it ;  and  its  inhabitants  are  dependent  upon  the  sup- 
plies  brought  down  from  the  interior,  or  furnished  from 
trading  vessels,  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  There  are  no 
üultivated  lands  in  the  vicinity,  and  excepting  the  narrow 
space  occupied  by  the  town,  and  a  small  number  of  acres 
on  the  island  opposite,  where  a  few  cattle  find  pasturage,  the 
primitive  forest  is  unbroken  by  clearings  of  any  description. 
The  ground  upon  which  the  town  is  built  is  sandy,  and 
although  elevated  but  a  few  feet  above  the  water,  is,  never- 
theless,.dry.  The  country  all  around  it  is  low,  and  is  a  short 
distance  back  from  the  shore  reaUy  maorshy,  interspersed 
with  numerous  lagoons.  After  penefrating  a  number  of 
miles  into  the  interior,  however,  higher  land  is  found,  with  a 
soil  adapted  for  every  purpose  of  cultivation. 

Although  the  climate  of  San  Juan  is  warm  and  damp,  it 
is  exempt  from  the  fevers  and  epidemics  which  prevail  in 
most  places  símil ariy  situated,  upon  tlie  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
México  and  Caribbean  Sea.  I  could  not  Icarn  that  any  cases 
of  the  yellow  fever,  or  vomito^  have  ever  occurred  here ;  and 
when  the  cholera,  in  1837,  (five  years  after  the  period  of  its 
ravages  in  the  United  States,)  devastated  the  interior,  and 
almost  depopulated  the  ports  to  the  northward  and  south- 
ward,  San  Juan  entirely  escaped  its  visitations.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  there  are  few  ports,  if  any,  under  the  tropics  of 
cíqual  salubrity.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  the  fact  that  the 
malaria  of  the  coast  is  constantly  swcpt  back  by  the  north- 
cast  trades,  and  that  good  water  may  be  obtained  in  abun- 
<  lance,  at  a  depth  of  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  no  doubt 
(íontribute  to  this  result.  It  is,  however,  a  sinp^ular  circiim- 
stance,  vouched  for  by  the  older  rcsidents  of  San  Juan,  that 
the  island  or  opposite  shore  of  the  harbor,  not  more  than  half 
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a  mile  distant,  and  which,  from  the  greater  depth  of  water 
immediately  fronting  it,  and  other  circumstances,  seems 
to  be  the  best  site  for  a  town,  is  fatal  to  those  who  may 
attempt  to  oocupy  it.  A  settlement  was  conimenced  there  a 
number  of  years  ago,  but  the  inhabitants  were  decimated 
within  the  first  two  months ;  after  which  the  rest  removed  to 
the  other  shore.  The  same  cause,  it  is  said,  led  to  the  aban- 
donment  of  the  military  works  which  the  Spaniards  had 
erected  there  before  the  revolt  of  the  colonies.  The  cause  of 
this  diflference  is  not  apparent,  but  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact 
seems  to  exist  among  the  inhabitants.  Foreigners  at  San 
Juan,  however,  by  observing  ordinary  and  proper  precau- 
tions,  need  not,  I  am  convinced,  form  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral good  health  of  the  native  inhabitants. 

The  temperature  of  San  Juan  vanes  a  little  with  the  dif- 
ferent  seasons  of  the  year,  but  is  generally  pleasant,  dififering 
not  much  from  that  of  New  York  in  the  month  of  July. 
The  range  of  the  thermometer  ijs  not,  however,  so  great  as  it 
is  with  US  during  that  month.  During  my  stay  in  June,  1849, 
and  upon  my  return  in  the  same  month,  in  1850,  the  range 
was  from  74°  of  Fahrenheit  at  sunrise,  to  85°  at  the  hottest 
hour  of  the  day.  In  the  evening  there  is  usually  a  pleasant 
and  invigorating  sea-breeze. 

The  population  of  the  toAvn  does  not  exceed  three  hundred, 
having  considerably  diminished  since  the  English  usurpation. 
Besides  what  may  be  called  the  native  inhabitants,  and  who 
exhibit  the  same  characteristics  in  language,  habits,  and  cus- 
toms  with  the  lower  classes  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  there 
are  a  few  foreigners,  and  some  creóles  of  puré  stock,  who 
reside  here  as  agents,  or  consignees  of  mercantile  houses, 
and  as  commission  dealers.  There  are  also  the  English  au- 
thorities,  consisting  chiefly  of  negroes  Jfrom  Jamaica.  The 
inhabitants,  therefore,  exhibit  every  variety  of  race  and  com- 
plexión. Whites,  Indians,  negroes,  mestizos,  and  sambos, — 
bláck,  brown,  yellow,  and  íair, — all  mingle  together  with  the 
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utmost  freedom,  and  in  total  djaregard  of  thoae  ooavention- 
iilities  whicb  are  founded  on  caate.  Iq  what  might  be  cjilled 
thc  best  fiímiliea,  if  it  weri!  posaible  to  inslitute  comparisons 
on  the  wrong  aide  of  zero,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find 
three  and  four  shadea  of  complexión,  from  whicli  it  maj  be 
iiift'iTcd  that  thc  social  relationa  aro  very  lax.  This  is  iinfor- 
tunatelj  the  íact ;  and  the  examplea  which  have  been  set 
lipón  this  coast  in  times  past,  by  Jamaica  traders,  have  not 
had  tlie  eftect  of  improving  moráis.  There  is  neither  charch 
iior  school-lionse  in  San  Juan,  nor  indeed  in  the  whole  of 
what  the  English  íácetiously  cali  the  "  Mosquito  Kingdom," 
Before  the  seizure,  San  Juan  was  a  curacy,  dependen!  apon 
ihe  Diocess  of  Nicaragua,  but  subeeqneutly  to  that  event  it 
was  vaeated,  in  consequenoe  of  ihe  obstacles  thrown  in  ihe 
way  of  its  coDtiiiuance  by  the  EngUsh  officialF,  whoae  hi^h 
sünse  of  Christian  duty  would  not  perrait  them  to  toleróte 
anything  but  the  English  Church,  which  ia,  I  believe,  the 
established  religión  throughout  the  dominíons  of  "  His  Mos- 
quito Majesty !"  Occasionally  a  priest,  in  his  black  robes,  is 
seen  flitting  about  the  town ;  but  unless  it  is  desired  to  find 
out  the  residence  of  the  prettiest  of  the  nut-brown  seKoñtaa, 
it  is  not  alvays  prudent  to  inquire  too  closely  into  his  move- 
ments. 

The  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants,  as  already  Intimated,  are 
of  the  rudest  and  most  primitive  description,  and  make  no 
approach  to  what,  in  the  United  States,  would  be  regarded 
as  respectable  out-houses.  They  are,  in  íact,  mere  thatched 
sheda,  roughly  boarded  «p  and  floored,  or  made  of  a  kind  of 
wicker  work  of  canes,  sometimes  plastered  over  with  mud. 
The  fumiture,  which  seldom  consista  of  more  than  a  ham- 
mock,  a  high  table,  a  few  chairs,  and  a  bed,  is  entirely  in 
keeping  with  the  edidces.  Yet,  mean  and  uninvitíng  as  these 
structures  are,  they  anawer  a  very  good  purpose  in  a  dimate 
where  anything  beyond  a  roof  to  keep  o£f  the  aun  and  the 
rainmayalmostberagardedasasuperSuity.  Theheavytbatcb 
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of  palm  leaves  or  long  grass  is  an  effectual  protection  against 
these,  and  though  it  furnishes  exoellent  quarters  for  scor- 
pions,  small  serpents,  and  other  pleasant  colonists,  jet  these 
soon  cease  to  excite  apprehension,  and,  with  the  mice  and 
oockroaches,  sink  into  common-places.  The  sting  of  the  do- 
mestic  scorpion,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn  of  its-  effects  from 
others,  never  having  myself  experienced  it,  is  not  much 
worse  than  that  of  a  wasp  or  hornet,  and  seldom  produces 
any  serious  result.  The  ahcran  del  monte,  scorpion  of  the 
forest,  or  wild  scorpion,  is  more  to  be  dreaded;  its  sting 
sometimes  induces  fever,  causing  the  tongue  to  swell  so  as  to 
render  utterance  diflSoult,  or  impossible.  This  latter  never 
inflicts  its  sting  unless  pressed  upon,  or  accidentally  dis- 
turbed  by  some  part  of  the  person.  It  is  quite  as  common 
in  San  Juan  as  in  any  part  of  the  country ;  being  brought 
there  probably  with. the  Brazil  wood,  the  knots  and  cre- 
yices  of  which  afford  it  an  excellent  lodgment.  And,  while 
upon  insects,  I  may  mention  a  kind  of  a  flea,  called  nú 
gua  or  chigoe  by  the  Spaniards,  and  ^^jigger*^  by  the  West 
Indian  English,  which  generally  attacks  the  feet,  workingits 
way,  without  being  felt,  beneath  the  skin,  and  there  depositing 
its  eggs.  A  small  sack  speedily  forms  around  these,  which 
constantly  increases  in  size,  flrst  creating  an  itching  sensation, 
and  afterwards,  unless  removed,  becoming  painful.  When 
small,  it  may  be  extracted  without  difficulty,  but  when 
larger,  the  operation  is  delicate  and  often  painfiíl ;  for  if  the 
sack  is  broken,  a  bad  ulcer,  extremely  liable  to  inflammation, 
and  sometimes  affecting  the  entire  foot  and  leg,  is  a  probable 
result.  The  best  surgeon  in  these  cases  is  an  Indian  boy, 
who  always  performs  the  operation  skillfully,  and  con- 
siders  a  medio  (sixpence)  a  capital  fee  for  his  services.  He 
has  a  sharp  eye  for  "  las  niguas,"  and  will  frequently  detect 
them  before  they  are  seen  or  felt  by  the  strangers  in  whose 
feet  they  are  burrowing.  It  is  well  to  submit  one's  pedal 
extremities  to  his  criticism  as  often  as  once  every  three  days, 
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while  sojooming  in  San  Juan,  where  this  insect  is  more  com- 
mon  than  anywhere  else  in  Central  America.  When  to  this 
digression  on  insects  and  reptiles,  I  have  added  that  the  har- 
bor  is  infested  bj  sharks,  and  that  alligators  are  &r  from  rare 
both  there  and  in  the  lagunas  near  the  town,  the  catalogue  of 
thiugs  annojing  and  disagreeable  to  be  encountered  here  is 
nearly  complete.  But  after  all,  the  inconvenience  or  danger 
fix)m  such  sources  is  chiefly  imaginary,  and  exists  more  in 
anticipation  than  in  realitj. 

From  wbat  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  San  Juan  has 
no  resources  of  its  own,  and  derives  its  present  importance 
solel y  from  the  trade  which  is  carried  on  through  it  with  the 
interior.  A  considerable  part  of  the  exports  and  imports  of 
Nicaragua  passes  here.  The  exports  are  Índigo,  Brazil  wood, 
hides,  and  bullion,  and  the  imports  manu&ctured  goods  of 
every  description,  suitable  for  general  use.  The  Índigo  and 
buUion  go,  in  great  part,  to  England,  by  the  British  Weat 
Indian  line  of  steamers,  v/hich  touches  here  monthly,  and 
which  has  already  nearly  monopolized  the  carrying  of  those 
articles  of  high  valué  but  small  bulk,  upen  which  it  is  de- 
sirable  to  realize  quick  returns.  The  Brazil  wood  and  hides, 
on  the  other  hand,  pass  chiefly  to  the  United  States  and 
Jamaica.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  carrying 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Americans,  conducted  through  native 
houses,  and  through  travelling  agents  in  the  interior :  and 
considerably  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  tonnage  entering 
the  port  is  American.  An  Italian  vessel  comes  once  or 
twice  a-year,  and  a  couple  of  French  vessels  occasionally,  as 
also  some  nondescript  coasters,  bearing  the  New  Granadian 
or  Yenczuclan  flags.  A  portion  of  the  trade  of  Costa  Rica, 
via  the  rivers  San  Juan  and  Serapiqui,  is  now  carried  on 
through  this  port.  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  its 
valué,  ñor  that  of  the  general  commeree  of  San  Juan,  inas- 
much  as  no  regular  tables  have  been  kept  at  the  Custom 
House.     Previous  to  the  seizure  of  the  port  by  the  English, 
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in  1848,  the  duties  coUected  here  by  the  Nicaxaguan  govem- 
ment  amounted  to.about  $100,000  per  annum ;  and  as  the 
rate  of  imposts  was  about  20  per  cent.,  the  valué  of  the  im- 
ports  may  be  approximately  calculated  at  nearly  $500,000. 
Since  the  English  nsurpation,  the  trade  has  seriously  dimin- 
ished,  in  consequence  of  the  depression  and  uncertainty 
which  it  has  created  in  the  interior,  and  which  have  induced 
many  of  the  native  merchants  to  contract  their  business. 
The  additional  duties  levied  by  the  usurping  authorities  have 
also  contributed  to  the  same  results.  They  have  imposed  an 
import  and  export  duty  of  2  j  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  made 
other  onerous  restrictions  on  commerce.  Under  these,  they 
have  nevertheless  lately  farmed  out  the  customs  at  $10,000 
per  annum,  which,  as  this  is  apart  from  the  cost  of  collection, 
implies  a  trade  of  at  least  $300,000.*  The  actual  trade  of 
the  port  may  now  be  roughly  estimated  at  $400,000,  not  allow- 
ing  for  the  increase  which  has  already  foUowed  the  general 
commercial  activity  induced  by  the  California  movement,  ñor 
for  the  direct  influences  of  the  partial  opening  of  the  Nica- 
ragua route  of  transit,  and  the  consequent  direction  of  public 
attention  and  individual  enterprise  to  that  portion  of  the 
Central  American  Isthmus.  As  the  trade  of  Nicaragua,  by 
way  of  this  port  must  pass  through  the  river  San  Juan,  the 
Nicaraguan  Customs  Establishment  has  been  flxed  at  the  oíd 
Fort  of  San  Carlos,  at  the  head  of  the  river,  on  the  lake. 
The  average  rate  of  duty  exacted  under  the  Nicaraguan 
tariff,  is  about  21  per  cent,  ad  valorem,"  which,  added  to  the 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  collection  of  customs  at  San  Juan, 
from  motives  of  policy,  has  been  suapendedj  but  not  permanently  aban- 
doned,  by  the  British  Gt)vernment 

*  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  although  the  Nicaraguan  tarift' 
is  nominally  21  per  cent  ad  valorem,  yet  as  one  half  of  the  amount  of 
duties  may  be  paid  in  Government  tniles,  or  notes,  which  range  from  ten 
to  sixty  per  cent  in  valué,  according  to  their  class  and  date,  it  is  practi- 
cally  not  more  than  15  per  cent 
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Brítish  impositions  at  San  Juan,  makes  the  total  dutj  to  be 
paid  on  articles  passing  into  the  interior  about  24  per  cent. 

Wlien  the  political  questions  connected  with  Brítish 
aggressions  in  Nicaragua  shall  have  been  satis&ctorily  and 
permanently  adjusted,  and  the  projected  canal  really  com- 
menced,  this  port  will  become  one  of  the  first  importance,  if 
not  the  most  important,  on  the  continent  Its  prospective 
valué  can  hardly  be  estimated ;  for  apart  firom  its  position  in 
respect  to  the  proponed  work,  it  is  the  only  Atlantic  port  of 
one  of  the  finest  countries  under  the  tropics,  possessing  inex- 
haustible  agrícultural  and  mineral  resources,  which  recent 
movements  indícate  with  certainty  are  destined  to  a  speedj 
development.. 

As  already  observed,  this  is  the  only  possible  Atlantic 
terminus  for  the  (probably)  only  possible  ship-canál  route 
across  the  continent.  And  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  great 
aind  controlling  íact  which  led  to  its  seizure  by  the  English, 
at  the  moment  when  it  became  certain  that  California  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  and  the  question  of 
an  inter-oceanic  communication  became  one  of  immediate 
and  practical  importance.  The  seizure,  it  is  well  known, 
was  made  under  the  shallow  pretext  of  supporting  the  terri- 
torial pretensions  of  a  tribe  of  savages,  or  mixed  negroes  and 
Indians,  called  Moscos,  or  Mosquitos,  and  in  virtue  of  some 
equi  vocal  relations  which  the  pirates  of  Jamaica  anciently 
maintained  with  them.  When,  however,  it  is  known  that 
this  was  the  principal  port  of  entry  of  Nicaragua  under  the 
Spanish  dominión ;  that  for  more  than  three  hundred  years 
it  was  the  avenue  through  which  its  trade  was  conducted ; 
that  the  river  flowing  past  it  was  defended  by  massive  and 
costly  works,  which,  although  in  ruins,  are  yet  imposing; 
that  no  Mosquito  Indian  ever  resided  here;  that  all  its 
inhabitants  were,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  foreign 
merchants  and  the  English  officials,  still  are  Nicaraguans ; 
and   that   England  herself  recoguized   it  as  pertaining  to 
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Nicaragua  by  blockading  it  as  a  part  of  her  territories ;  and 
when  to  all  this  is  added  the  &ct,  that  the  Mosquito  Indians 
never,  themselves,  pretended  to  any  territorial  rights  here  or 
elsewhere,  imtil  induced  to  do  so  by  British  agents,  the 
enormity  of  the  seizure  is  rendered  apparent.  But  as  the 
Éicts  connected  with  these  and  similar  encroachments  will 
form  the  subject  of  a  sepárate  chapter,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
refer  further  to  them  here.  Since  the  seizure  of  the  port, 
and  in  ludicrous  commentary  on  the  assertion  of  the  British 
Government,  that  its  solé  design  in  taking  that  step  was  the 
^^  re-establishment  of  Mosquito  rights  and  authority,"  its 
municipal  and  other  regulations,  not  excepting  its  port 
charges  and  customs'  rates,  have  been  promulgated  and  fixed 
by  an  officer  styling  himself  "  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Cón- 
sul," or  "  Vice  Cónsul ;"  who  has  for  his  executive  forcé  a 
few  Jamaica  negroes,  called,  probably  in  irony,  "pólice." 
He  is,  in  &ct,  dictator  of  the  place,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
subject  without  appeal  to  his  will,  for  there  are  no  written 
laws  or  fixed  regulations  of  any  kind.  He  assumes  to  dispose 
of  lands,  and  gives  titles  under  his  consular  seal ;  ñor  does 
he,  ever  so  remotely,  appear  to  recognize  the  so-called 
Mosquito  King.  Indeed,  the  only  evidence  that  this  farcical 
character  is  held  in  remembrance  at  all  is  that  a  flag,  said  to 
be  his,  is  occasionally  hoisted  in  an  open  space  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  The  English  flag,  however,  floats  over  what  is 
called  the  Custom  House,  and  is  the  only  one  for  which  any 
degree  of  respect  is  exacted.  The  new  tariflF,  promulgated 
here  in  April,  1850,  was  signed  "  J.  M.  Daly,  CoUector,"  and 
did  not  purport  to  have  been  enacted  by  any  superior 
authority.  Indeed,  the  present  situation  of  the  town,  over- 
awed  as  it  constantly  is  by  one  or  two  British  vessels,  is 
anomalous  in  the  extreme.  K,  as  it  is  pretended,  this  port 
belongs  to  the  supposititious  Mosquito  King,  it  is  diflBcult  to 
understand  how  a  second  party  can  exercise  sovereignty 
over  it;  or  upon  what  principies  of  intemational  law  the 
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ujQgul.'j  üf  i.iQe  iiiition  can  ossume  muaícípul  aiid  general 
atimiiiistrative  ¡luthority  iu  tfio  ports  oí  anothcr.  The  simple 
fiíct  is,  tbat  Great  Britain,  haviug  secured  poaseaaion  of  tliifl 
important  port,  uatler  a  pretest  which  deceives  nobody,  no 
loDger  cares  to  stultify  heraelf  by  affectiiig  to  couform  to  that 
pretext,     The  thiug  is  too  abstird  to  be  continued. 

The  River  San  Juan  reaches  the  ocean  by  aeveral  nioutha. 
The  divergence  takes  place  ubont  twenty  miles  from  ihi:  sea. 
forming  a  low  delta,  penetnited  by  numerous  canab,  or,  as 
they  are  called  ou  the  Lower  Missiasippí,  bayoue,  and  lagunas. 
The  principal  branch  is  the  Colorado,  which  canies  off  at 
leafit  two-thirdfl  of  the  water  of  the  river,  and  whitJi  emptios 
into  the  ocean  some  teu  or  üfteen  miles  to  the  southward  of 
the  [xirt.  There  is  an  alinosí  irapassable  bar  at  the  eiitnmoe, 
which  would  ])reclude  the  ascent  of  véasela,  even  if  the  depth 
of  water  above  ]>ermitted  of  their  proceeding  after  it  waa 
passed.  The  Uttle  steamer  "Onis,"  nevertbeleaa,  atlor 
repeated  triáis,  succooded  in  pasaing  it  in  Angusl  last,  There 
Í8  another  small  ehannel  called  the  Ihura,  which  reaches  the 
sea  midway  between  tho  port  nnd  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado, 
The  branch  flowiog  into  the  harbor,  the  one  through  which 
the  ascending  and  descending  boats  pass,  carnes  off  only 
about  ODe-third  of  the  water  of  the  ñver.  It  has  also  a  bar 
at  the  mouth,  that  is,  at  its  point  of  debonchure  into  the 
harbor,  upon  which,  at  !ow  tide,  there  are  but  three  or  foor 
feet  of  water.  Thia  passed,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  wide  and 
studded  with  low  ialands;  but  excepting  in  the  ehannel, 
which  is  narrow  and  crooked,  the  water  is  very  shallow.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  Colorado  branch  might  be 
dammed,  and  a  greater  eolumn  of  water  thrown  into  the 
other,  or  San  Juan  branch.  Bat  this  suggeation  can  only  be 
made  by  those  who  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject  AUowing  it  to  be  possible  to  build  a  dam,  the  stream 
would  ñnd  a  new  channel  to  the  sea ;  or  if  it  took  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  harbor,  fíll  it  up,  during  the  ñrst  rainy  aeason,  with 
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mud,  or  at  once  destroj  the  sandy  barriera  which  now  fonn 
and  protect  it.  As  will  be  seen,  when  I  come  to  speak  of 
the  practicability  of  a  canal,  the  utmost  that  can  be  done 
with  the  river  is  to  dredge  out  the  channel  to  the  Colorado, 
and  remove  some  of  the  obstacles  at  the  various  rapids  above, 
after  which  it  might  be  navigated  by  small  steamera.  It  cannot 
be  made  navigable  for  ships  or  vessels  of  any  kind,  except 
of  the  hghtest  draught,  by  any  practicable  system  of  improve- 
ments. 

The  boats  used  upon  the  river  for  carrying  freight  and 
passengera  are  exaggerated  canoes,  called  hcnigos,  Some  are 
hollowed  from  a  single  tree,  but  the  better  varieties  are  built, 
with  some  degree  of  skill,  from  the  timber  of  the  cedro^  a 
very  light  and  durable  kind  of  wood,  which  grows  abundantly 
about  the  lakes.  The  largest  of  these  carry  from  eight  to 
ten  tons,  and  draw  two  or  three  feet  of  water  when  loaded. 
They  are  long,  and  rather  deep  and  narrow,  and  have,  when 
fully  manned,  from  eight  to  twelve  oarsmen,  who  drive  the 
boat  by  means  of  long  sweeps  and  setting-poles.  Sails  are 
seldom  if  ever  used,  except  upon  the  lake.  The  masts  are 
unshipped  and  left  at  the  head  of  the  river  in  descending, 
and  resumed  again  in  returning.  These  boats  have  a  small 
space  near  the  stern,  called  the  "  chopa,^^  covered  with  a  board 
roof,  a  thatch  of  palm  leaves,  or  with  hides,  which  is  assigned 
to  the  passengers.  The  rest  of  the  boat  is  open,  and  the 
oarsmen,  or,  as  they  cali  themselves,  marineros^  sailors,  are 
without  protection,  and  sleep  upon  their  benches  at  night, 
covered  only  with  their  blankets,  and  with  the  gunwale  of 
the  boat  for  a  common  pillow.  The  captain,  or  patrón,  is 
the  steersman,  and  occupies  a  narrow  deck  at  the  stern,  called 
the  pínetUj  upon  which  he  also  sleeps,  coiling  himself  up  in  a 
knot,  if  the  boat  is  small  and  the  pineta  narrow.  The  freight, 
if  liable  to  damage  from  exposure,  is  covered  with  raw  hides, 
which,  between  sun  and  rain,  soon  diffuse  an  odor  very  un- 
hke  the  perfumes  which  are  said  to  load  the  breezes  of  Arabia 
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4f  «se  hmdfed  and  mxtj  or  one  Imdicd  and 
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«ssidá»  jre  boünr,  it  is  more.  The  bnatiwen  wn  pnd  from 
«esm  to  <i^n  doDan  the  trip,  dofwn  fromGnuttda  and  back, 
«iúai  wsuSw  immfitñ  from  twentj  to  thiity  dají^  akh-Dogh 
ñá  fwofftr  management  it  migfat  be  made  in  k»  time. 
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ÍTe  eommnnities  that  its  valne  is  oonsidend. 
coasted  akmg  the  entire  eastem  shoieof  Oentnl 
fiom  Cape  Honduras  to  Nombre  de  Dioa^  orCh^gras^ 
1S43L  and  waa  piobaUy  the  fiíst  disooverer  of  tlie  Fort  oí 


Joan.  In  1529,  Captain  Diego  Marhiicaí  rasidiiig  in 
the  dtj  of  Granada,  on  Lake  Nicaragua,  undotook  the 
ezpIoratioD  of  that  lake,  disoovered  its  outlet,  passed  down 
the  San  Juan  to  the  port  at  its  mouth,  and  sailed  theme  to 
Nombre  de  DiosL  The  principal  rapidsin  the  streamalin  boas 
hís  ñame.  We  are  infinmed  by  the  historian  Gonado  Fer> 
nandez  de  Oviedo  y  Yaldez,  who  was  in  Nicaragua  in  1539, 
and  was  personally  acquainted  with  Machuca,  that  the  latter 
pn.tjected  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  was  inter- 
rupted  in  his  design  bv  Roble?,  commandant  at  Nombre  de 
Dios,  who  contemplated  the  same  enterprise.  At  how  early 
a  díite  the  Spanish  made  establishments  at  San  Juan«  i?  not 
known ;  but  it  is  a  hú«tor¡cal  fact,  tliat  earl v  in  the  seventeenth 
century  a  fort  existeii  at  San  Carlos,  which  was  captured  bv 
the  English  in  ltí6i!>,  but  recovered  bv  De  Meneos  and  De 
Caldas,  officers  of  Spain  in  the  then  Kingdom  of  Guatemala. 
iJwjrrrj¿  IlUtory  o/ (he  Kinfjdom  of  Guatemala,  Bail^/'s  Trans^ 
p.  tj7.)  In  consequonc4?  of  tbis  event,  a  royal  decree  was 
Í!»ue»i.  commanding  that  the  eutrance  of  the  river  shoukl  be 
ion'iútr'i :  wLich  order  was  ciirrioii  inte  eftect  bv  Don  Fer- 
naijao  de  E5<-c»beda,  who  oxaminod  the  port  and  river,  and 
buüi  a  ívn  in  obedienco  to  his  instructions,    It  is  also  a  his- 
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torical  &ct,  that  at  the  period  of  the  rdmiiding  of  the  Fort  of 
San  Juan,  on  the  ríver  aboye,  about  1727,  a  garrison  was 
maintained  here.  At  that  time  not  less  than  twelve  militarj 
stations  existed  on  the  riyer ;  the  first  was  at  San  Carlos,  at 
the  head  of  the  stream ;  the  second  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Savalos ;  the  third,  a  short  distance  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Poco  Sol ;  the  fourth,  the  Castle  of  San  Juan ;  the  fifth,  the 
Island  of  Bartola ;  sixth,  a  high  bank  below  the  Rapids  de 
los  Valos,  called  "JD£awwi?ife;"  seventh,  at  the  Rapids  of 
Machuca;  eighth,  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
San  Carlos ;  ninth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  San  Francisco ; 
tenth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Serapiqui ;  eleventh,  at  the  point 
called  ''  Conception,"  opposite  an  island  of  the  same  ñame ; 
and  twelfth,  at  the  Port  of  San  Juan  itsel^  with  an  inter- 
medíate temporary  station  called  "  Rosario." 

The  commerce  of  Nicaragua  with  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies  was  alwajs  carried  on  through  this  port;  and  we 
have  records  of  as  earlj  a  date  as  1665,  of  vessels  clearing 
for  the  ports  of  Spain  írom  the  citj  of  Ghranada.  San  Juan 
was  made  a  port  of  entrjr  by  royal  order  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  dated  February  26,  1796.  By  a  royal  order  of  the 
27th  of  March  following,  regulations  were  made  for  promoting 
the  settlement  of  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  that 
port,  among  which  was  one  authorizing  the  introduction,  in 
the  ports  of  Spain,  of  dye  and  other  woods  cut  there,  or  of 
coñee  grown  there,  free  of  duty.  From  this  period  an  aug- 
mented  military  forcé  was  kept  up  at  San  Juan,  and  in  1821 
additional  defences  were  erected  for  their  protection,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  order  of  the  Captain-General  of  Guatemala,  of 
the  date  of  May  2, 1821.  Upon  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence,  the  royal  troops  were  expelled  by  the  patriots  of 
Nicaragua,  by  whom  the  port  was  indisputably  occupied 
until  the  British  seizure  in  January,  1848. 
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MosT  small  communities  have  in  their  midst  one  or  two 
resident  notabilities,  who  are  regarded  something  in  the  light 
of  oracles,  and  to  whom  general  deference  is  acceded.  San 
Juan  is  not  an  exception ;  and  Captain  Samuel  Shepherd  is 
at  once,  per  se,  a  personage  so  characteristic  and  so  associated 
and  identified  with  the  place,  that  no  description  of  San 
Juan  would  be  complete  in  which  he  íailed  to  be  a  promi- 
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saii  iedome.  His  residence  i§  the  mosi  pretentkKiS  ediñce 
iü  Si&a  Jodui :  it  is.  in  &tX  üie  archhectiml  wonder  of  the 
pC;Ke«  iikksmueh  ^  it  i<  zk4  oslj  a  ¿named  baOding.  bm  has 
:&  áiin^ied  roof  and  gÍAzed  wialows.  lí  was  boüt  by  Cap 
tiia  Slieplieri  in  kk  more  pivn^feroos  dai^  wlm  he  was  the 
prl:&t:ipúLL  trftder  oq  ike  ocosi  fiom  Boca  del  Toro  lo  Y^'y^zjm^ 
ai^i  SffoDí  ase  had  ciipí^ied  hi«  «lersies.  asid  Fererse?  •iissi- 
pased  kft>  larmneL  He  b  nov  otd  a&d  nearíj  hünd.  hat  h^le, 
cikeíalfaL  üile!!^»iL  and  ccoimimkaiiTeu  awi  capaUe  of 
¿irrijí  iDor?  iniorsiadoQ  lelaÚTe  to  the  coks  don  an-r  m^n 
aTÍ2¿.  He  ^^doGí  kdiTes  h5¿  ha;:n*aock.  whxh  is  swimg  in 
ibe  pcícKÍpal  nxm  of  his  hocs^e.  azklisL  whidí  heieceires  all 
k&$  Tistorsw  We  caljed  opon  hic,  oq  lifee  sonad  dar  after 
o«r  arrivaL  ani  veie  leeetT^  with  enerr  doMMUlntioii  of 
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he  bjhi  a!vaT^  S?e!:i  eLas^  a?  an  Ea^^shssan.  t^  he  said 
be  vi^  K>im  ia  ihe  ITsivd  Sca;:es.  ar^i  =::eaas  «o  ¿aim  hs 
rcv^cecsxxi  as  a  chiaesL  He  r.%i  í^fesi  ai:o:'¿:i»d  '^Goranor 
c><r  xbe  Pon.*  or  sccipf  ?::tó  síxüiilíI  ai>i  iriSLi^frr  odke«  br 

Sf  Tj/vfzi  :i.  5c  :fj¡2v.v:  AZíi  i5  f:*T  :bf   >r¿tr?  vri:i  *ü»i  ?>?en 

vr;-r:i':i'.riTv?'i  iz  !i'i5  •*  t, — >-•    .■•.:o:t:n.iiL-c  "i'f  i -Les  u^i  *ri:'*teTi>. 
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that  "  upon  the  24th  of  January,  1889,  in  consideration  of 
the  true  and  laudable  services  rendered  to  us  by  Samuel 
Shepherd,  etc.,  we,  Robert  Charles  Frederick,  King  of  the 
Mosquito  nation,  of  our  special  grace,  and  of  our  certain 
knowledge  and  free  motion,  have  given  and  granted,  and  by 
these  presents,  sealed  with  our  seal,  do  give  and  grant  unto 
the  said  Samuel  Shepherd,  etc.,  all  that  tract  of  land  lying 
between  Blewfields  River  on  the  north,  and  San  Juan  River 
on  the  south,"  etc.,  etc.,  in  the  most  approved  form,  and  with 
royal  prolixity,  all  of  which  is  duly  witnessed,  together  with 
the  peaceable  transfer  and  possession  of  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion,  approved  by  General  Slam,  Adrairal  Rodney,  Lord  Nel- 
son,  and  other  equally  distinguished  personages,*  comprising 
the  august  council  of  the  breechless  but  imperial  "  Robert 
Charles  Frederick."  Several  other  similar  and  equally 
formal  documents  were  produced,  in  which  the  various 
Mosquito  potentates  had  transferred  to  Mr.  Shepherd  and  his 
associates  about  two-thirds  of  their  pretended  kingdom. 
When,  in  1841,  the  English  government  sent  its  agents  here 
to  secure  the  country  as  a  dependency  on  the  British  Empire, 
their  first  act  was  to  procure  the  revocation  of  these  grants, 
by  the  young  Sambo,  "  George  William  Clarence,"  which 
was  accordingly  done ;  the  act  of  revocation  setting  forth,  in 
a  most  unfilial  way,  that  "  his  late  majesty  was  not  in  his 
right  mind  when  he  made  them,"  that  is,  was  drunk  I  But 
Captain  Shepherd  protests  that  the  revocation  was  procured 


1  Like  most  savages,  the  Mosquito  Indians  are  exceedinglj  Tain,  not 
less  of  ñames  than  apparel.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  see  a  black  fellow, 
without  hat,  shirt,  or  breeches,  strutting  through  the  little  Indian  towns 
on  the  coast,  in  a  buttonless  mihtary  jacket,  purchased  from  a  Jew's  cast- 
oíf  clothing  shop  in  Kingston,  and  given  to  him  by  some  Jamaica  trader 
in  exchange  for  turtle  shells.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  wearer  proclaims 
his  ñame  to  be  Lord  WelHngton,  General  Wolfe,  or  Lord  Nelson,  or  some 
other  equally  distinguished  ñame,  which  he  has  heard  the  traders  mention. 
The  lowest  rank  thus  assumed  is  that  of  General 
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through  the  influeace  of  Jamaica  rum,  that  hi8  titles  are  in 
no  degree  impaired  bj  it,  and  that  the  "  hia  +  mark"  of  one 
sayage  is  as  good  as  that  of  another.  He  r^garda  the  Biitish 
occupation,  therefore,  as  a  direct  invasión  of  his  rights  and 
sovereigntj,  and  insists  that  if  the  port  does  not  belong  to 
Nicaragua,  it  certainl j  does  to  bim ;  a  sequitar  which  we  at 
once  admitted,  much  to  the  captain's  satisfisiction,  and  to  his 
admiration  of  American  justice,  discrinünation,  and  judg- 
ment 

Once  oflf  from  his  hobby,  the  oíd  sailor  was  more  interest- 
ing,  if  less  amusing,  and  talked  of  matters  in  general  in  a 
manner  highlj  original.  His  account  of  the  relations  which 
existed  between  the  mixed  brood  of  Indians  and  Negroes  on 
the  coasts,  and  the  Jamaica  traders,  was  given  with  a  direct* 
ness  Bomewhat  startling  to  persona  not  yet  emancipated  from 
the  conventional  rigors  of  the  United  States,  but  which  con- 
stituted  the  best  evidence  of  its  truth.  To  saj  that  these 
relations  were  exceedinglj  free  and  easj,  is  hardlj  explicit 
enough,  as  will  be  admitted  when  it  is  known  that  the  visit 
of  the  traders  was  looked  forward  to  as  a  kind  of  festival, 
when  all  ages  and  sexes  abandoned  themselvea  to  general 
drunkenness  and  iudiscriminate  licentioiisness.  Every  oíd 
trader  liad  a  number  of  children  at  every  landing-placé  or 
settlcment  on  the  coast ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  each  visit, 
he  impioasly  baptized  all  tliose  which  he  conceived  might 
be  his  own.  ThLs  iudiscriminate  intercourse,  it  can  readily 
be  imagined,  has  resiiltcd  in  a  complete  demoralization  of  the 
natives,  and  has  been  attended  by  physical  consequences 
quite  as  deplorable  as  tliose  which  have  foUowed  the  inter- 
course of  Europeans  with  some  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  These 
relations  were  cstablished  by  tlie  pirates,  when  they  thronged 
the  Spanish  main,  from  Jamaica  as  a  centre,  and  they  are 
now  referred  to,  by  the  BritLsh  government,  as  an  evidence 
of  ancient  alliance,  and  in  support  of  an  assumcd  protector- 
ate  !     It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  almost 
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sightless  cid  captain,  that  we  left  him  swinging  in  his  liam- 
mock,  where  he  is  doubtless  yet  to  be  found,  clinging  liope- 
fuUy  to  his  parchment  titles. 

We  remained  six  days  at  San  Juan,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  having  witnessed  a  promiscuóos  afiair  called  a  fandango, 
iiot  at  all  spiritualized  by  the  West  Indian  variations  on  the 
uone-too-delicate  original,  and  exhausted  the  limited  stock  of 
amusements  which  the  place  afibrds,  besides  having  become 
completely  wearied  with  the  low,  monotonous  scenery,  and 
not  a  little  disgusted  because  of  the  absence  of  those  tropical 
luxuries  of  which  we  had  formed  so  high  anticipations,  we 
were  anxious  for  a  change.  But  few  boats  arrived  from  the 
interior,  in  consequence  of  an  attempted  revolution,  and  these 
brought  accounts  of  the  state  of  aflairs,  which  we  afterwards 
found  were  much  exaggerated,  but  which  made  us  especially 
anxious  to  proceed  on  our  journey.  When,  therefore,  our 
baggage  and  stores  had  been  fished  up  from  the  hold  of  the 
Francés,  and  piled  in  diré  confusión  in  the  middle  of  our 
partitionless  house,  no  time  was  lost  in  preparing  for  our 
departure.  Through  the  assistance  of  my  colored  friend,  we 
had  engaged  one  of  the  largest  bongos  then  in  port  for  our 
exclusive  accommodation,  paying  deariy  for  the  stipulation 
that  no  freight  beyond  our  own  should  be  taken, — an  unne- 
cessary  precaution,  by  the  way,  of  which  our  colored  friend 
neglected  to  inform  us,  for  the  troubles  in  the  interior  pre- 
vented  the  merchants  from  shipping  goods  in  that  direction, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  our  opportune  arrival,  the  boat  must 
have  gone  empty.  This  bongo  bore  the  ñame  of  "  La  Gra- 
nadina," and  looked  not  whoUy  uncomfortable  as  she  lay  at 
lier  moorings,  just  oflF  the  shore.  She  had  a  crew  of  ten 
stalwart  oarsmen,  and  was  particularly  commended  on  account 
oí  her  patrón^  Pedro,  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  river,  who, 
iimongst  his  other  accomplishments,  spoke  a  little  English,  of 
which,  for  a  wonder,  he  was  not  at  all  vain.  As  soon  as  the 
arrangement  was  completed,  our  marineros  made  court  to  us 
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most  asádaouslj,  üáñj  bustling  each  otber  fov  úit 
(worth  a  medio  i  of  cairring  the  membeis  of  oor  pa^nx  iu^íIj:- 
wards  and  forth  írom  ^*  La  Grenadina,'^  One  of  du*  zi^iZELt-t^, 
a  slight  but  weIl-p2X>portion€d  Mestúo,  was  a  sa^em  f lw  i¿e 
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Washingtonians,  and  won  the  soubríqaet  of  "'  Meüot,^  fiom 
bis  frequent  applicatíons  for  Eixpence.  On  the^e  occisiaDS 
he  would  gravely  take  off  his  hat,  and  throwing  hiíreylf  in  a 
theatrical  atmnde,  bring  his  closed  left  hand  with  Forv^ÚMMt 
forcé  on  his  naked  breíist,  exclaiming.  ^*  Syy  un  hombn  Imtmo  P 
I  am  a  gooi  man !  It  was  worth  the  monej  Xo  witnes  the 
relapse  fnoni  digníiT  tc#  servility  when  the  coin  tooched  his 
palm.  Medio  lítile  tbo-i^^ht  how  strict  a  parallel  he  aSbrded 
to  mer*  in  oiber  c- 'iiiírie?,  and  l^»ftier  spheres  of  aclion. 
Me^üo's  i«rice  w^jü?  «xr^enc-e,  ahh«>u£rh  he  had  served  as  sor- 
geant  in  iLe  anür.  and  disiingiiished  hiinself  among  the 
*•  veteranos," 

The  day  of  our  d  apartare  ha^i  been  ñxed  for  the  r2th,  at 
four  in  the  rnoming,  and  Pe^Jro  ha  J  ]»romised  fcüihfully  to 
have  all  things  in  readinerv-:.  With  the  anticipation  oí  an 
earlv  start,  we  ba'ie  all  our  friends  írool-bve  over  nicrht,  and 
retired  earlv,  deelininfr  anv  provisión  for  breakfast  on  shore, 
lest  we  mÍL'ht  e:iuse  delavs  in  the  morninar.  Momincr  carne, 
but  uot  a  sailor  was  to  be  seen  near  the  "  La  Granadina,'' 
exei^pt  the  one  who  had  kept  watoh  over  night :  the  resí,  he 
s;\id,  would  be  there  ^^  muy  pronkC  verv  sx)n :  whereuwn 
he  dodged  beneath  the  chopj.  and  compc»sed  himself  for 
another  nap.     We  waited  an  hour  on  the  shore ;  meantime 
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the  Sun  carne  up,  door  after  door  was  unbarred,  and  the 
people  carne  streaming  down  to  the  water  to  perform  their 
morning  ablutions,  evidently  greatly  puzzled  to  account  for 
our  presence  there.  Their  salutations  seemed  to  conceal  a 
vast  deal  of  irony,  and  I  fear  were  not  retumed  with  the 
utmost  amiability.  At  eight  o'clock,  after  firmly  resolving 
to  hold  Pedro  to  a  stiict  accountability  for  his  delinquency, 
we  returned  in  high  indignation  to  our  oíd  quarters,-  and 
despatched  orders  for  breakfast.  To  our  infinite  surprise, 
Monsieur  S.  had  already  prepared  it.  He  received  us  with  a 
smile,  and  when  the  meal  was  finished,  cooUy  asked  our 
preferences  for  dinner !  This  was  rather  too  severe  an  en- 
forcement  of  our  first  lesson  in  native  delays,  and  led  to  an 
explanation,  in  the  course  of  which  Monsieur  told  us  that  he 
had  long  since  found  out  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  ad- 
vise Americans  in  such  matters ;  and  ended  with  the  assur- 
ance  that  if  we  got  oflF  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we 
might  regard  ourselves  as  particularly  fortúnate.  We  nevei- 
theless  returned  to  the  shore,  and  found  part  of  the  crew  had 
assembled,  and  were  collecting  wood  and  arranging  their 
kettles  preparatory  to  making  breakfast.  Never  was  any- 
thing  performed  more  deliberately ;  and  the  meal  itself  was  dis- 
posed  of  with  equal  deliberation.  It  was  nearly  eleven  when 
the  kettles  were  again  placed  in  the  boat,  and  quite  twelve 
when  Pedro  made  his  appearance.  Fortunately  for  his  sable 
skin,  our  impatience  had  taken  the  chronic  form  of  dogged 
endurance,  and  we  sat  amongst  boxes,  trunks,  and  guns,  silent 
and  grim,  but  cherishing  the  determination  to  make  ourselves 
even  with  the  vagabonds  before  we  got  through  with  them. 
Monsieur  S.  proved  to  be  right ;  and  it  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon before  the  last  straggler  was  got  in,  and  the  signal  was 
given  for  starting.  We  severally  mounted  on  the  naked 
shoulders  of  the  men,  and  were  deposited  on  the  pineta^  a 
novel  mode  of  embarkation  with  which  we  after wards  became 
familiar.     The  sailors  took  their  places,  and  Pedro,  with  a 
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great  conch  shell  in  one  hand,  gravely  stationed  himaelf  at 
the  tiller.  The  sweeps  were  raised,  and  every  eye  waa  fixed 
on  the  Patrón,  who  glanced  over  the  crew,  as  much  as  to  ask 
"  all  ready  ?"  and  then,  raising  the  shell  to  his  lips,  gave  a 
long,  unearthly  blast.  The  sweeps  fell  simultaneously  into 
the  water,  the  men  uttereda  hoo-pah^  the  crowdon  the  beach 
shouted,  the  women  waved  their  rebozos,  while  Ben  iinfurled 
the  American  flag  at  the  bow.  La  Granadina  seemed  to  fly 
through  the  water,  and  our  friend,  the  Cónsul  Greneral,  pro- 
truded  his  head  from  his  hospitable  garret,  and  waved  hLs 
adieus  as  we  swept  by.  The  crew  of  the  little  Francis  also 
hurrahed  from  her  shrouds,  and  altogether,  as  Pedro,  drop- 
ping  his  conch,  proudly  observed,  it  was  a  demonstration 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  He  evidently  thought  it  would  tell 
well  in  the  United  States ! 

We  were  too  glad  to  get  oflF,  to  care  much  for  anything 
else ;  ñor  did  we  experience  many  regrets  when  we  took  our 
last  look  at  the  long,  low  line  of  huts,  and  foimd  ourselves 
shut  in  by  the  green  banks  of  the  river.  Fairly  in  the 
stream,  and  out  of  sight  of  the  town,  the  oars  were  drawn 
aboard,  and  every  marinero  stripped  himself  of  his  scantv 
clothing,  which  was  carefiilly  wrapped  iip,  and  deposited  in 
a  protected  place,  ñor  put  on  again  until  we  reached  the  head 
of  the  river.  This  somcwhat  startling  ceremon  y  over,  each  man 
lighted  a  serrar  and  resumed  his  oar ;  but  the  strokes  were 
11  o  w  leisurely  niadc,  and  tlie  se  veré  realities  of  tlie  voyage 
commcnced.  Forsome  miles  the  banks  of  the  river,  a*s  also 
the  nurnerous  islands  which  studded  it,  were  low,  covered  with 
canes,  and  with  a  species  of  tall  grass  called  gamalote.  In 
places  the  stream  was  compressed  between  the  islands.  with 
a  rapid  current;  while  elsewliere  it  sprcad  out  in  broad, 
glassy  reaches,  of  great  apparent  depth,  but  shallow  every- 
where  except  in  the  channel ;  which,  as  the  bed  of  the  river 
is  sand,  i^  narrow  and  tortuous,  and  constantly  shifting.  A 
few  miles  above  the  harbor,  we  came  to  where  the  Juanillo, 
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"Little  John,"  Tejoins  the  river,  flx)m  which  it  diverges  some 
twenty-five  miles  above  the  mouth.  After  winding  through 
the  low  grounds  back  of  San  Juan,  spreading  out  into  lagu- 
nas, and  at  one  place  into  a  considerable  lake,  it  returnsto 
the  main  stream,  pnrple  with  vegetable  infiísions.  The 
Indians  sometimes  penétrate  this  channel  in  canoes,  for  the 
parpóse  of  shooting  the  wild  fowl  which  people  its  marshy, 
pestilent  borders,  and  of  killing  the  manitus,  which  here  finds 
a  congenial  solitude. 

During  the  rainy  season  the  whole  marshy  región  through 
which  the  Juanillo  flows  is  covered  with  water,  as  is  also 
nearly  the  entire  delta  of  the  river,  which,  in  the  ordinary 
stages,  is  nowhere  elevated  more  than  a  few  feet  above  the 
river.  It  was  now  the  'commencement  of  the  rains  in  the 
interior ;  the  stream  was  rising,  and,  as  our  freight  was  com- 
paratively  light,  we  were  enabled  to  proceed  without  much 
diflSculty.  We  nevertheless  sometimes  ran  aground,  on 
which  occasions  our  men  leaped  overboard,  and  puttingtheir 
shoulders  under  the  boat,  lifted  it  offi  The  bongos  are  some- 
times obliged,  both  in  ascending  and  descending,  to  take  out 
part  of  their  freight,  and  depositing  the  remainder  beyond  the 
shallower  sections  of  the  river,  retum  again  for  it.  This, 
however,  occurs  only  during  the  dry  season,  when  the  river 
has  probably  not  more  than  half  the  volume  which  it  pos- 
sesses  during  the  period  of  the  rains. 

In  the  exhilaration  of  our  departure  we  had  quite  forgotten 
the  disappointment  of  the  moming,  and  had  abandoned  our- 
selves  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  novelty  alike  of  our  circum- 
stances  and  the  scenery.  But  our  day's  annoyances  were  not 
complete.  After  paddling  for  perhaps  five  miles,  we  carne 
to  where  the  banks  had  more  firmness,  and  were  a  trifle 
higher  than  below,  and  where  the  canes  and  long  grass  gave 
way  to  a  rank  growth  of  palms ;  their  broad  leaves  forminga 
roof  impenetrable  to  the  sun.  Here,  at  a  place  where  the 
undergrowth  had  been  removed,  and   the  trees  rose  like 
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goUiic  columna,  with  evergreen  archea,  covering  oool,  darfc 
vistas,  our  boal  waa  quietly  tbruat  in  shore,  and  we  were 
astoDkliccl  with  preparatioiis  for  aiiother  meal.  We  remon- 
.stmUxl,  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  all  the  bongos  had  stopped 
l]cn.^  íroui  timo  ininieniuñal,  and  Pedro  told  os,  in  broken 
Knglisb,  tbat  the  demonio  ix>uld  not  get  the  saílors  by.  Aod 
Podro  himscif  sal  delibcrately  down  on  ihe  pift^a,  and  tum- 
ÍBg  \ip  his  toes,  begaa  a  grand  faunt  for  ni^iui.  Soioeof  the 
men  foUowed  the  example  of  the  Patrón,  others  Uñed  out  the 
ketties,  and  still  others  built  a  fírc 

Everj  bongo,  on  leaving  the  interíof,  takes  on  board  a 
hrge  namber  of  plantains,  not  jet  ftiUy  ripe,  and  whicb  are 
therefore  i'alled  verdes.  These  are  detached  from  th»  stalk, 
"  cordfd  up"  in  the  bow  of  the  boal,  and  cuostitute  the  prin- 
cipal relianco  of  the  men.  A  few,  that  are  nearly  or  quite 
ripe,  called  maduras,  are  also  taken  on  board  for  immediate 
««í,  Besides  these,  there  Í9  a  box  of  jerked  beeC  or  what 
ihc  Amrricans  irunicaUy  cali  yard  bix/, — i.  e.  beef  cut  in  lotig 
strips  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Some  bottles  of  manttea  (lard), 
or  a  nuiiiitity  of  kiduey  tal  and  a  Kig  of  ri.:-c  are  added,  and 
tfaen  the  substantial  anpplies  for  the  voyage  are  complete. 
The  cookery  is  very  simple.  Stakes  are  dríven  in  the  groand 
to  support  the  kettle,  in  which  is  ñrst  pnt  a  portion  of  &t, 
next  a  layerof  plátanos  vadles  &om  which  the  skin  has  been 
ntripped,  then  a  layer  of  beef  cut  in  small  pieces,  a  calabash 
of  rice,  some  salt,  and  so  on  antil  the  kettle  is  filled.  Water 
is  poured  over  all,  and  the  irhole  is  thoronghly  boíled. 
While  this  is  going  on,  the  men  amuse  themaelves  with 
loasting  bits  of  meat  on  the  ends  of  pointed  sticka.  Nothing 
can  be  wilder  or  more  pictnresque  than  a  dosen  naked, 
Birarthy  figures  crouched  around  the  ñre,  in  the  deep  sha- 
dow3  of  the  forest,  protecting  their  &ces  from  the  heat  with 
their  hands,  and  keeping  up  the  while  a  most  Tociferous  dis- 
cossion,  generally  about  the  merits  of  this  or  that  bongo,  or 
upon  some  other  subject  of  equal   interest  to  themselves. 
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When  the  mess  in  the  ketüe  is  cooked,  each  one  filis  his 
calabash,  and  with  his  fingers  or  a  cocoa-nut  spoon  disposes 
of  it  at  his  leisure.  As  the  "  yard  beef "  has  always  a  most 
suspicious  odor,  I  could  bring  myself  to  taste  the  c5on- 
tents  of  the  kettle  but  once.  I  must  do  the  marineros  the 
justice  to  say  that  it  was  not  an  unsavory  dish.  It  is  always 
arranged  to  have  half  a  kettle  fiül  of  the  compound  over,  to 
which  the  men  help  themselves  at  their  pleasure. 

Besides  these  common  stores,  every  sailor  has  a  priyate 
stock,  consisting,  generally,  of  a  bag  of  ¿wte,  (parched  corn, 
ground  with  cacao  and  sugar,)  which  is  mixed  with  water, 
making  a  nourishing  and  most  delicious  beverage.  He  has 
also  a  few  cakes  of  chancaca^  or,  as  he  calis  it,  dulce^  i.  e.,  un- 
refined  sugar,  which  he  eats  in  its  raw  state.  A  few  stalks 
of  sugar-cane  are  almost  always  to  be  found  stowed  away 
amongst  the  freight,  upon  which  the  men  entertain  them- 
selves after  the  anchor  is  cast  for  the  night.  In  fact,  when 
they  are  not  sleeping  or  at  the  oars,  they  are  eating  or  smok- 
ing, and  are  as  loquacious  as  a  flock  of  parrots.  A  stranger 
would  suppose  they  were  constantly  on  the  verge  of  a  gen- 
eral quarrel.  Yet,  like  the  arrieros  of  México,  these  men 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  good-tempered,  honest,  and  trust- 
worthy,  and  have  an  esprit  de  corps  amongst  them  which  is 
carefuUy  kept  up.  They  are  govemed  by  certain  conven- 
tional  rules,  which  none  daré  viólate ;  and  their  quarrels  are 
generally  referred  to  the  decisión  of  the  older  and  more  in- 
fluential  individuáis  of  their  own  number. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  the  meal  was  finished ;  the  boat 
was  pushed  out  in  the  stream,  and  we  were  once  more  on  our 
way.  We  had  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  river  where  the 
long,  broad  reaches  commence,  and  were  moving  slowly  and 
almost  noiselessly  along  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  on  the 
tops  of  which  the  sunlight  was  shining,  when  suddenly,  as  if 
by  a  simultaneous  impulse,  the  sweeps  were  raised,  and  each 
sailor  reverently  took  oflF  his  hat, — ^the  hour  of  the  oración 
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had  come.  The  bowman  commenced  the  evening  chaunt, 
the  choros  of  which  was  taken  up  by  the  entire  orew,  with  a 
procisioQ,  in  respect  to  cadenee  and  time,  which  could  onlj 
lesult  fix>m  long  practice.  There  was  certainlj  something 
impressiTe  in  the  apparent  devotion  of  these  rude  men,  apart 
fitMn  the  efEect  of  the  melody  itself,  caught  up  as  it  was  by 
the  echoes,  and  prolonged  in  the  forest  solitudes.  Yet  the 
impression  was  destroyed  by  one  of  those  freaks  in  which  the 
natÍTes  of  this  country  seem  to  delight,  and  which  constantly 
outTKge  the  traveller's  sense  of  propriety.  No  sooner  was 
the  chaunt  concluded,  than  all  hands  gave  a  shout,  and  bend- 
ing  to  the  sweeps,  puUed  like  madmen  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  as  suddenly  stopped  again,  and  broke  out  in  aparoxysm 
of  laughtor. 

We  aftcrwanls  frequently  witnessed  the  same  pioceedíng; 
but  could  never  discover  the  reason  for  it,  probably  becaose 
thoTe  was  no  reason  in  the  case.  We  came,  in  the  end,  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  simple  ebullition  of  animal  feeling.  The 
fit  of  laughtor  over,  the  men  puUed  steadily  for  a  coa{de  of 
hoiirs,  kivping  time  to  a  kind  of  round  which  was  certainly 
not  withvnit  ¡\  do^rnv  of  melodv,  but  which  was  chieflv 
;Kwpt>iWo  Kvaust^  it  T\\|uirtxi  a  full  and  rapid  swing  of  the 
swxvps  :^nd  wíwí  thon^ton^  t^ivonible  to  sj>eei  We  always 
íipplaudtvi  it,  and  whou  im^xuiont  of  our  slow  progress,  ex- 
C!viv<t\l  our  ini:>Mmity  to  inTi\xl\u»  it  as  frequently  aspossible 
witlunu  v^nwtinnr  suspioioii  oí'  tlio.objeot.  Oar  friend  **  Medio," 
howovor,  sharpor  ilian  tho  tw^t,  doteoted  us;  but  he  was 
,*idT\Mt  onouüh  to  tiirn  his  wit  to  .^oA^nnt^  bv  exaotinor  extra 
:U]o\\nnvVs  of  our  ■.i-^.üí-rtfr  as  tho  n^wani  of  his  silenee. 

It  \v;is  lonc  at^or  dark  w'iu^n  wo  oanie  to  anchor  in  the 
uudsi  v>f  tho  stroain,  at  n  iwr.t  aK>ve  the  yinialote  islands, 
whalí  ari^  ahvavs  donsi^^v  ixnnilatei  with  n^ív>?v:jUÍtoes.  For 
tlus  ivason  the  \\>:-íí:'o>  iiewr  s:oí^  over  ir.^h:  za^^j-  them,  if  it 
v"*An  Iv  ;n  oídei.  The  s,r/;ors  have  als.^  ^  í;4rjev,  whether  well- 
tounv}<\i  v^r  otherwi:^^  1  a.n  uiron^ix^ixM  to  sav,  that  noise  will 
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attract  these  aimojing  visitors.  The  sweeps  are  therefore 
pulled  on  board,  and  the  anohor  run  oat  as  silentlj  as  possi- 
ble,  and  all  conversation  thereafter  is  carried  on  in  a  sup- 
pressed  voice. 

One  night  on  the  river  is  much  like  all  others,  and  our 
tirst  may  be  taken  as  an  "  average"  example  of  our  noctur- 
nal experiences.  The  trunks  of  the  party  had  been  packed 
beneath  the  chopa,  with  principal  reference  to  a  level  surfiíce. 
Upon  these  were  spread  ponchos,  blankets,  and  whatever 
might  contiibute  to  relieve  the  unyielding  sub-stratum,  while 
the  carpet  bags,  and  gutta-percha  ponches  were  reserved  for 
pillows.  A  stout  cord  was  Étstened  cióse  under  the  rooi^ 
over  which  were  hung  a  change  of  Unen,  and  a  few  necessary 
articles  of  dress.  Here  too  were  slung,  in  easy  reach,  and 
with  special  regard  to  convenience  in  case  of  necessity,  our 
guns,  pistols,  and  bowie  knives,  with  the  requisite  ammuni- 
tion.  A  few  books  and  materials  for  drawing  were  be- 
stowed  on  a  shelf  beneath  the  pineta,  where  also  Ben  had 
established  the  commissariat  department, — one  which,  above 
all  others,  is  nottobe  neglectedinascendingthe  San  Juan.  It 
was  barely  possible  to  sit  erect  beneath  the  chopa;  and  ex- 
cepting  the  narrow  space  between  it  and  the  first  bench, 
there  was  no  room  to  stand,  unless  we  encroached  upon  the 
Patron's  pineta, — ^which,  it  may  be  mentioned,  we  were  not 
scrupulous  in  doing.  Here,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  I  passed  most  of  the  day,  to  the  thorough  embrowning 
of  every  exposed  part  of  the  person.  The  thatched  chopa,  a 
paradise  for  insects,  was  covered  with  raw  hides,  and  two 
immense  ones  were  fixed  at  either  end.  When  it  rained, 
these  were  let  down,  converting  the  interior  into  a  kind  of 
oven,  intolerably  cióse  and  hot.  After  one  or  two  triáis,  we 
preferred  to  take  the  risk  of  getting  wet  to  that  of  being 
suffocated  by  the  heat,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  be  low- 
ered.  In  fact,  after  repeated  wettings,  their  stench  became 
unendurable,  and  we  had  them  removed  entirely,  much  to 
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the  astoaishment  of  Pedro,  who  reallj  seemed  to  relish  the 
smell  of  putrescent  hides  I  In  the  first  class  bongos,  which 
have  boaid  too&,  with  cióse  joints,  this  annoyance  is  obvi- 
ated.  In  these  the  traveller  also  finds  a  refiíge  on  the  top  of 
the  ckopoj  firom  the  discomforts  of  the  interior. 

We  sat  np  late,  watching  the  men,  who  gathered  in  a  group 
near  the  bow  of  the  boat,  each  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  a 
handkercfaief  bound  round  his  head,  and  a  bUuiket  thrown 
over  his  shoulders.    There  they  sat  for  honre,  keeping  up 
convereation  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  every  appearance  of 
great  earnestness.    Finally,  however,  they  broke  off  ene  by 
(me,  and  stretched  themselves  each  on  his  own  hard  bench. 
Ben,  too,  who  had  been  with  Fremont  across  the  continente 
had  travelled  all  over  México,  and  was  conseqnently  a  phi- 
loeopher  after  his  way,  took  to  the  only  vacant  bench,  while 
Pedro  coiled  himself  in  a  heap  on  the  pineta.    The  night 
was  threatening,  no  stars  were  visible,  and  we  could  only 
discem  the  dark  water  sweeping  past  us,  by  the  light  of  the 
**  fire-fly  lampa^"     An  alligator  occasionally  plnnged  heavily 
in  the  streain,  but  exeepting  the  water  rippling  nnder  the 
l\>w,  all  else  wíu?  silent, 

It  was  past  miduight  when  the  drops  of  an  approaching 
shower  warned  us  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  diopa,  We 
íbund  our  quarters  sufficiently  narrow,  and  the  trunks,  spite 
of  ponchos  and  blankets,  jx>rtentously  hard.  Yet,  thanks 
to  fonuer  experiences,  I  was  soon  asleep,  and  slumbered 
soundly  until  morning.  A  fow  straggling  mosquitos,  h«.^w- 
evor,  had  disturlx\l  my  companions,  who  were  up  long 
Wforo  me,  unrofi\\<lu\l  and  compliiining.  Although  it  was 
hanlíy  5unnst\  \Ye  híul  Ixvu  moving  tbr  two  or  three  hours, 
auvl  woi\*  ^^;v<t  tho  Tann^  mouth  of  the  San  Juan,  and 
apprivíching  tl\o  point  of  divorgiMioo  oí  the  Colorado.  And 
althouch  tho  Kvnks  won^  littlo  if  anv  hidier  than  before,  vet 
tho  toathorv  ]^alms,  of  whioh  1  havo  swken,  were  interspersed 
with  othor  Ví\riotioi5  of  tnv.s  somo  of  whioh  were  of  large 
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size,  and  draped  all  over  with  vines,  that  hung  iü  rich 
festoons  over  the  water.  Birds  of  varied  plumage  glanced 
in  and  out  of  the  forest,  and  cranes  and  other  water-fowl 
paced  soberly  along  the  sand  bars,  or  flew  lazily  up  the 
stream  as  we  approached.  Occasionally  a  pair  of  green 
macaws, — the  macaw  is  never  seen  except  in  couples, — 
fluttered  slowly  over  our  heads,  almost  deafening  us  with 
their  discordant  notes.  The  air  was  eool  and  fresh,  remind- 
ing  me  of  a  morning  in  June  at  home,  and  I  experienced  a 
degree  of  exhilaration  in  performing  my  morning  ablutions 
which  completely  put  to  flight  all  my  previously  conceived 
notions  of  tropical  lassitude.  Mists  lurked  here  and  there 
in  the  bends  of  the  river,  and  in  shadowy  nooks,  but  they 
gradually  dispersed,  and  at  eight  o'clock,  when  the  boat  was 
moored  under  the  shadow  of  a  gigantic  tree,  the  sun  sbone 
brilliantly  upon  a  scene  as  luxuriant  as  the  imagination  can 
portray.  Ben  boiled  his  cofiee  at  the  sailors*  fire,  and  we 
made  our  first  breakfast  on  the  river  with  a  degree  of  satis- 
&ction  which,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  pleasant  to 
recall. 

At  ten  o'clock  we  were  once  more  in  motion,  and  shortly 
after  carne  to  the  Colorado.  At  the  point  of  junction, 
fonrteen  railes  above  the  port,  there  is  a  broad  reach,  and 
the  river  at  once  assumes  a  more  majestic  character.  As  I 
have  already  said,  the  Colorado  carries  oflF  fuUy  two-thirds 
of  the  water  of  the  river,  so  that  no  adequate  idea  of  its  size 
and  beauty  can  be  formed  until  the  traveller  has  reached  the 
main  body  of  the  stream.  Here  the  banks  become  higher ; 
the  low  islands  disappear ;  and  the  river  is  walled  in  by  a 
dense  forest.  To  avoid  the  strength  of  the  cnrrent,  the  boat 
was  kept  cióse  along  the  shore,  and  the-  long  vines,  loaded 
with  gay  and  fragrant  flowers,  trailed  over  the  chopa  as  it 
passed  beneath  them.  Brilliantly-colored  birds  sparkled  in 
the  cool,  green  coverts,  and,  for  the  first  time,  we  saw  the 
ugly  iguanas  looking  curiously  down  upon  ns  from  the  pro- 
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jecting  limbB  of  the  trees.  Thej  fully  answeied  to  Ben's 
deacription  of  yeiy  ngl j  snakes,  which  Natoie^  after  form- 
ing  the  head  and  tail,  had  neglected,  until  it  waa  too  late,  to 
roll  into  ahape,  giving  ihem  afterwards  four  lega,  b j  wa j  oí 
oompensatLon  for  her  oyersight.  Thej  abonnd  in  Central 
Ameñcaí  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  almoat  ereiy  localit j, 
but  are  partioularlj  abnndant  on  the  San  Juan,  where  thej 
attaín  to  gieat  sise.  Thej  are  of  a  varietj  of  colora,  and 
the  different  apeciea  (of  which  there  appear  to  be  aeveral,) 
are  distingaiahed  bj  other  peculiaritiea.  Hondzeda  of  amall 
aize  and  bright-green  color  might  be  aeen  ^^língíng  to  everj 
little  branch,  or  aonning  ihemselvea  on  eveiy  oíd  tnink 
which  projected  into  the  atream.  When  diatorbed,  thej 
woold  daah  fbr  the  ahore  with  great  awiftneaB|  literally  walk- 
iug  the  water.  We  ahot  manj  in  our  paaaage,  but  recovered 
few,  aa  thej  are  yerj  tenadona  of  life|  and  often  cling  to  the 
treea  after  thej  are  killed.  Thej  are  eateemed  délioiona 
íoodj  and  are  eagerlj  aought  bj  the  nuiríneroa.  I  could 
never  bring  mjself  to  taate  them,  although  the  fleah,  after 
being  cooked,  looked  sufficientlj  delicate  and  invitíng.  I 
do  not  know  how  clo&e  an  anatomical  aifinitj  thej  sustain 
to  the  alligator,  but  their  jaws  and  teeth  are  much  the  same, 
in  miniature,  and  like  the  alligator  thej  take  to  the  water  if 
cloeelv  pressed,  when  there  is  no  hole  or  tree  in  which  to  find 
refuge,  Their  general  ugliness  is  unnecessarilj  heightened 
bv  a  kinJ  of  crost  or  integument  which  riins  along  the  back, 
from  the  root  of  the  neck  to  the  tail,  and  which  is  elevated 
when  the  animal  is  frightened  or  enraged.  I  never  overéame 
mv  aveRiion  to  these  reptiles,  although  I  afterwards  brought 
mvsolf  to  tolérate  a  colonv  of  theno^  which  had  taken  up 
their  quarters  in  tho  adoW  walls  of  mv  court-vard  in  León. 

Diiring  the  day  wo  [\asseii  an  island  near  the  place  of 
JivorgvMuv  of  tho  tluanilla  npon  which  an  adventurous  Nica 
ragxian  from  tho  interior  liad  ostablished  a  plantain-walk. 
Hi3  houdd  was  nothing  more  than  a  shed.  and  nnder  it  was 
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stning  a  couple  of  hammocks,  in  which  the  master  and  his 
spouse  swung  slowly  to  and  fro,  complete  impersonations  of 
idleness  and  ease.  A  couple  of  naked  chüdren  were  rolling 
in  the  sand  of  the  shore,  upon  which  was  drawn  up  a  grace- 
ful  canoe,  the  whole  constituting  a  picture  of  primitive  sim- 
plicity,  to  be  found  nowhere  except  under  the  tropics.  Our 
men  shouted,  and  were  answered  by  a  couple  of  wolfish- 
looking  dogs,  while  the  children  scampered  for  the  hut  in 
apparent  alarm,  but  neither  father  ñor  mother  took  the 
trouble  to  rise.     Why  should  they? 

That  night  we  carne  to  anchor  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Serapiqui,  and  next  morning  passed  the  spot  where  the 
Nicaraguan  boatmen  had  made  their  stand  against  the  English, 
after  the  capture  of  San  Juan.  The  position  was  well  chosen, 
at  the  head  of  a  long  reach,  where  the  river  takes  a  sudden 
bend,  and  where  the  hills,  for  the  first  time,  come  down  to  the 
water.  Here  they  had  cleared  off  the  trees,  and  with  their 
trunks  had  constructed  a  hasty  breastwork,  fronting  the  river. 
This  rude  fortification  was  manned  by  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  some  armed  with  oíd  fowling-pieces,  but  others 
having  no  weapons  except  their  machetes.  They  had  also 
one  or  two  rusty  pieces  of  artillery,  which  noiie  of  them 
knew  how  to  use,  and  with  these  preparations  they  awaited 
the  ascent  of  the  English.  The  latter,  made  up  of  three 
hundred  picked  men,  from  the  vessels-of-war  "Alarm"  and 
"Vixen,"  in  launches  carrying  guns  at  their  bows,  reached 
this  place  on  the  12th  of  February,  1848.  There  could,  of 
course,  be  but  one  result.  The  Nicaraguans  were  dislodged, 
with  the  loas  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  killed,  and  about  the 
same  number  wounded.  With  an  equal  forcé  and  equip- 
ments,  the  issue  might  have  been  diflferent.  The  English 
commander  reported  his  loss  at  two  killed  and  fourteen 
wounded,  but  the  Nicaraguans  protest  that  it  was  four  or 
five  times  that  number,  and  the  men  were  anxious  to  con- 
vince  US  of  the  fact  by  opening  the  grave  where  the  English 
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Éifti  bañed  their  dead.  We  did  not  howeTer,  take  interest 
«Dovm  m  the  matter  to  stop,  and  were  oooseqii^itly  obliged 
w  kopp  oar  doabis,  if  we  enteruined  any,  to  omaelTes. 
Ceraói  it  is»  tluU  the  British  conunander  did  not  inclade  in 
ia»  satemeot  the  loas  of  Mr.  Walker,  ^^  British  Cónsul  and 
GeaKZii  A^eaat  on  the  Mosquito  shore,'^  who^  with  a  boon 
«BCttújA.  was  reponed  ^^  accidental! j  diowned.^  Waiker 
a^  mosí  effectiTe  agent  in  getting  up  the  atlack  <hi  San 
£•  aaá  in  organizing  the  British  pnetensiona,  bráig  alwavs 
fi  TJtrñ  lo  xsianuíacture  ^'historical  evidenoe,**  and  his  death 
ámisflt  <««t9c4ed  the  Xicaraguans  for  their  defeaL  Gaptain 
Lo^  vifi.  I  behere,  promoted  íor  his  gaUantiy,  in  what  the 
Aáisjnúxj  termed  ^*  the  brilliant  aetion  of  SeiapiqíiL''  The 
-wñ^tís  aSídr  was  a  wanton  act  of  aggression,  and  w^uthj  onl j 
^iJCiafSaL  No  wonder  the  sáúlois  hiased  ^death  to  tlie  En- 
¿3s¿r  líircmgh  their  closed  teeth,  as  we  swept  past  Úie  aoene 
<jíih^  humiliatíon. 

T^  SeT^3Íqui  is  a  large  stream,  taldng  its  riae  at  the  base 
'Aúat  greai  Tolcano  of  Cartago.  in  Costa  Bica.  It  is  naTÍga- 
bl-e  tT  V.'L^jé  f>r  the  distance  of  tliirtv  miles,  and  is  one  of 
úx:  Lve-:i-¿s  ihryí^a  which  the  iniuibited  part  <rf  Costa  Bica 
15  reaii-hei  ¿roía  the  oi^ast.  Flowin^  whoUv  to  the  eastward 
of  the  siountains,  where  the  rains  íall  during  the  enñre  year, 
úie  volume  of  water  in  tais  ñver  L?  verv  eonstant.  It  is 
:»robablv  the  larcren  rnbuiarv  of  the  San  Juan.  There  is  a 
siaall  spot  of  groiind  j:«artially  eleared  at  its  mouth,  where 
s*Diae  íamilies  had  established  themselves  prerious  to  the 
English  troubles,  Upon  the  seizure  of  San  Juan,  they  aban- 
done i  their  t«'.aníatioQ¿  an J  moved  into  the  interior :  and 
•*':♦  ral  i  i  is  the  pro^ress  of  vegetation  and  the  oourse  of  decav, 
hrir  riie  dwellings  ha  ve  entirely  disappeared*  and  no 
«»:  ii^ation  L?  leñ,  except  a  few  plan  tai  n  irees 
-LT^^jllixíT  a>.ve  I  he  rar.k  srass  and  under^T>3wth  whioh  ha  ve 
-iL'.-e  sinzq  up. 

We  ttíisssr^i  the  mouih  of  the  Rio  San  Francisco  durin^:  the 
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afteniooa,  and  speat  our  third  niglit  above  "  Kemoliuo 
Uraiide,"  where  rock  fiíst  appears  ía  the  bank  of  the  ríver. 
This  ñame  is  given  to  a  vhirlpool  caused  by  the  abrupt  tum- 
ing  of  the  stream,  which  ia  here  somewhat  confined  by  its 
iiuyielding  banka.  Up  to  this  time  we  had  accompliahed 
oiily  about  thirty  miles  of  our  voyage,  and  the  eaaieat  poi' 
non,  for  tbe  current  above  is  stronger,  and  we  were  now 
approaching  the  rápida,  where  progress  agúnst  the  stream  is 
alow  and  difficnlt. 


The  next  day  we  came  to  where  the  banks  of  the  river 
were  hígher  than  we  had  yet  seen,  and  where  the  scenery 
becamc,  if  possible,  more  beautiful  than  before.  I  never 
wearied  in  gazing  upon  the  dense  masses  of  foh^e  that 
literally  embowered  the  riyer,  and  which,  in  the  slanting 
light,  produced  those  magical  effecta  of  shadow  on  water, 
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had  buried  tbeir  deaA  We  did  not,  howev  .his  day  Cíiuglit 
enough  in  the  matter  to  stop,  and  were  oo^  ^  junctioii  of  the 
to  keep  our  doubts,  if  we  entertained  the  latter  breaks 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  British  commanf'  ,reat  basin  of  Nicara- 
his  statement  the  loas  of  Mr.  Walke  ,rj¿  rainy,  and  heavv 
(ieneral  Agent  on  the  Mosquito  '  .,proached  the  highlands. 
companion,  was  reportad  "aooidf  .jtorelish  the  chango,  and 
was  the  most  eflfective  agent  in  ..  ^gor.  Just  beforc  simset, 
Juan,  and  in  organiáng  the  B  '.:  *^  °\^q  atmosphere  cleared, 
at  hand  to  manufacture  "hi'  .^^'mouth  of  the  San  Carlos,  a 
ahnost  consoled  the  Nica'  ; ,:  ü^e  the  Serapiqui,  takes  its 
Loch  was,  I  bcHeve,  pío  ...  '¿^^^  ^f  Cartago,  in  Costa  Rica. 
Admiralty  termed"t^      ^!rmU  us,   brings  down  immense 

uipuates.  no  V»  ■.»»':' "¿ts  at  varioiis  points,  forining  what 
glish»  throngk  tí»  ■  .^.v'^j.bare.  The  material,  however,  is 
oí  ineír  munuí'  ^.^^^^  whoever  venturos  upon  it,  sinks  at 
The  Senpi  ^  ■  ^^,;¿«&  ^^^^  ^j^^  moutli  of  thia  stream  is  one 
of  the  gnstt    :}^;^\^^^^  beautiful  islancb  to  be  found  in  the 


of  th'  '=^*'      ^''''^' 

'"^  •'  »*'''''■  ,....i.m1  and  which  rcminded  me  of  the  entrance 


pr 


-•^       ..1.»  (lo'Tee  alwavs   pertams  to  tlic  vagu».'  and 

■li"-'^*  '      IliTtí  the   river   is  mnch  compressed,   and  the 

¿;z *•''•'   ."'^.p  jinJ  stroiig,  requiring  the  utmost  exertioiis  of 

.ur«^"'J 'j^,  ..jirry  the  boat  againrít  it.     With  darkness  carne 

>■  ■'""*  .rain   and  thiinder-storm  after  thundor-storm  rolled 

'■'^^ '".  .  .Aoivr  the  hei-íhts  of  San  Carlos.     At  times  the  nionn- 

>■'*  ^[;„uuits  were  literally  wra]»pedin  lire,  and  they  ^^eemed 

■*^Í'  [uiu>?  t^  ^'^^^ii'  ^^'^y  ^^^^^=^  ^^^^^^'^  ^^"  reverberating  peáis 
^'^hiindor.     None  but  those  who  have  witnessed  a  tropical 
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/ron's  magnificent  descriptíon, 
aajestj  of  this  elemental  war&re. 
at,  and  shall  never  forget  the  excite- 
jurable,  which  I  experíenced  under 
Jar  circumstances.     Towards  moming  I 
^^Lé  »á  only  awakened  by  Ben's  cali  to  break- 

4¡L  **in,  fried  plantains,  bread,  and  chocolate. 

I  iiouth  of  the  San  Carlos  to  the  first  rapids,  those 

ti,  the  river  seemed  to  increase  in  beauty.  The 
ere  higher  and  finner,  and  hills  appeared,  at  ínter- 
in the  background.  The  country  here  is  evidently 
well  adapted  for  cultivation,  and  must  ultimately  become 
^pulated.  At  present  a  few  Melchora  Indians  roam  through 
its  forests,  deriving  their  support  from  the  river  and  its  tri- 
butaríes.  They  are  generally  very  shy  of  the  boats,  and 
retire  upon  their  approach.  One  or  two  íamilies,  however, 
have  overeóme  their  fears,  and  &om  their  communication 
with  the  boatmen,  have  picked  up  sufiEicient  Spanish  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  a  broken  conversation.  Two  of  these 
Indiana,  an  oíd  man  and  a  boy,  came  to  us  in  their  canoe, 
and  ofiEered  some  dried  pieces  of  a  large  fish,  which  abounds 
in  the  rivers,  called  Savaloj  in  exchange  for  bread,  plantains, 
or  any  other  articles  which  the  sailors  might  have  to  spare. 
Both  were  naked,  and  the  oíd  man  was  wrinkled  and  droop- 
ing,  hifl  gray  hair  matted  on  his  head  and  shoulders,  while 
the  boy  was  lithe,  bright,  and  sleek  as  a  young  panther. 
They  loojced  curiously  at  our  party,  and  frequently  ex- 
oLaimed,  blancos^  blancos^  whites,  whites !  I  gave  them  some 
fiflh-hooks,  in  retum  for  which  they  insisted  on  my  receiving 
a  portion  of  their  dried  fish.  Pedro  endeavored  to  make 
them  understand  that  we  were  firom  "  El  Norte," — ^but  they 
knew  nothing  of  El  Norte,  and  only  shook  their  heads. 
They  stand  in  great  dread  of  firearms,  as  they  have  been 
wantonly  shot  at  by  passengers  ascending  or  descending  the 
river.    And  when  they  glanoed  under  the  chopa,  and  caught 
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wliich  the  painter  delights  to  lepresent    We  this  day  couglit 
oocasional  glimpses  of  the  high  hills  at  the  junction  of  the 
San  CarloB  with  the  San  Juan,  where  the  latter  breaks 
through  the  barríer  which  shuts  in  the  great  basin  of  Nicara- 
gua on  the  east     The  aftemoon  was  rainj,  and  heavy 
thunder-stonns  swept  over  as  we  approached  the  highlands. 
The  marineros,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  relish  the  change,  and 
pulled  at  the  oars  with  renewed  vigor.    Just  before  sunset, 
however,  the  rains  stopped,  and  as  the  atmosphere  cleared, 
we  found  that  we  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Carlos,  a 
broad  and  long  stream,  which,  like  the  Serapiqui,  takes  its 
rise  at  the  base  of  the  yolcano  of  Oartago,  in  Costa  Rica. 
This  stream,   Pedro  informed  us,   brings  down  immense 
quantities  of  volcanic  sand,  aahes,  and  deoomposed  scoriaceoos 
materials,  which  it  deposits  at  various  points,  forming  what 
appear  to  be  smooth  aand-bars.    The  material,  however,  íb 
so  soft  and  yielding,  ihat  whoever  ventnres  upon  it,  sinks  at 
once  to  hÍ8  middle.    Near  the  mouth  of  this  stream  ia  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  beautifid  islands  to  be  found  in  the 
river;  and,  as  we  approached,  two  manitees,  feeding  amongst 
the  grass  on  its  shores,  plunged  their  unwieldj  bulks  heavily 
in  the  water.    Above  the  ialand  is  the  pass  in  the  hüls  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  reminded  me  of  the  entrance 
of  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson  from  the  north.     The  moun- 
tains,  upon  the  left,  come  boldly  down  to  the  water,  and  their 
tops  were  wrapped  in  clouds,  lending  to  them  the  grandeur 
which  in  sorae  degree  always  pertains  to  the  vague  and 
unknowu.     Here  the  river  is  much  compressed,  and  the 
current  deep  aud  strong,  requLring  the  utmost  exertions  of 
the  men  to  carry  the  boat  against  it.     With  darkness  came 
the  rain  again,  and  thunder-storm  after  thunder-storm  rolled 
heavily  along  the  heights  of  San  Carlos.     At  times  the  moun- 
tain  summits  were  literally  wrapped  in  fire,  and  they  seemed 
trembling  to  their  very  bases  under  the  reverberating  peáis 
of  thunder,    None  but  those  who  have  witnessed  a  tropical 
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stonu  can  fully  appreciate  Byron's  magnificent  description, 
or  uaderstaad  the  terrible  majesty  of  this  elemental  war&re. 
I  slept  but  little  that  night,  and  shall  never  forget  the  excite- 
ment,  novel  and  pleasurable,  which  I  experienced  under 
these  new  and  singular  circumstances.  Towards  moming  I 
fell  asleep,  and  was  only  awakened  by  Ben's  cali  to  break- 
fast, — broiled  ham,  fried  plantains,  bread,  and  chocolate. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  San  Carlos  to  the  first  rapids,  those 
of  Machuca,  the  river  seemed  to  increase  in  beauty.  The 
banks  were  higher  and  firmer,  and  hills  appeared,  at  inter- 
vals,  in  the  background.  The  country  here  is  evidently 
one  well  adapted  for  cultivation,  and  must  ultimately  become 
populated.  At  present  a  few  Melchora  Indians  roam  through 
its  forests,  deriving  their  support  from  the  river  and  its  tri- 
butaries.  They  are  generally  very  shy  of  the  boats,  and 
retire  upon  their  approach.  One  or  two  families,  however, 
have  overeóme  their  fears,  and  from  their  communication 
with  the  boatmen,  have  picked  up  sufficient  Spanish  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  a  broken  conversation.  Two  of  these 
Indians,  an  oíd  man  and  a  boy,  carne  to  us  in  their  canoe, 
and  oflfered  some  dried  pieces  of  a  large  fish,  which  abounds 
in  the  rivers,  called  Savaloy  in  exchange  for  bread,  plantains, 
or  any  other  articles  which  the  sailors  might  have  to  spare. 
Both  were  naked,  and  the  oíd  man  was  wrinkled  and  droop- 
ing,  his  gray  hair  matted  on  his  head  and  shoulders,  while 
the  boy  was  lithe,  bright,  and  sleek  as  a  young  panther. 
They  loojced  curiously  at  our  party,  and  frequently  ex- 
dairaed,  blancos,  blancos,  whites,  whites  I  I  gave  them  some 
fish-hooks,  in  retum  for  which  they  insisted  on  my  receiving 
a  portion  of  their  dried  fish.  Pedro  endeavored  to  make 
them  understand  that  we  were  from  "  El  Norte," — ^but  they 
knew  nothing  of  El  Norte,  and  only  shook  their  heads. 
They  stand  in  great  dread  of  firearms,  as  they  have  been 
wantonly  shot  at  by  passengers  ascending  or  descending  the 
river.     And  when  they  glanced  under  the  chopa,  and  caught 
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which  the  j)aiiiter  delights  to  represent.     We  thifl  day  cauglit 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  high  hills  at  the  junction  of  the 
San  Carlos  with  the  San  Juan,   where   the   latter  breaks 
through  the  barrier  which  shuts  in  the  great  basin  of  Nicara- 
gua on  the  east.      The  aftemoon  was  rainy,  and  heavy 
thunder-storms  swept  over  as  we  approached  the  highlands. 
The  marineros,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  relish  the  change,  and 
puUed  at  the  oars  with  renewed  vigor.    Just  before  sunset, 
howcver,  the  rains  stopped,  and  as  the  atmosphere  cleared, 
we  found  that  we  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Carlos,  a 
broad  and  long  stream,  which,  like  the  Serapiqui,  takes  its 
rLse  at  the  base  of  the  volcano  of  Cartago,  in  Costa  Bica. 
This  stream,    Pedro  informed  us,   brings  down  immense 
quantities  of  volcanic  sand,  ashes,  and  decomposed  scoriaceous 
materials,  which  it  deposits  at  various  points,  forming  what 
appear  to  be  smooth  sand-bars.    The  material,  however,  is 
ao  soft  and  jielding,  that  whoever  ventures  upon  it,  sinks  at 
once  to  his  middle.    Near  the  mouth  of  this  stream  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  islands  to  be  found  in  the 
river;  and,  as  we  approached,  two  manitees,  feeding  amongst 
the  grass  on  its  shore^^,  plunged  their  unwieldy  bulks  heavily 
in  the  water.     Alx^ve  the  island  is  the  pass  in  the  hills  to 
whioh  I  have  alluded,  and  whioh  reminded  me  of  the  entrance 
of  the  hiixhlauíls  of  the  Iludson  from  the  north.     The  moun- 
tains,  ujHMi  the  left,  come  lK»ldly  down  to  the  water,  and  their 
tojv^í  were  wrap[x\l  iu  elouvls,  lending  to  them  the  grandeur 
wlüeh   iu  some  deirree  ahvays   pertains  to  the   vague   and 
uukuowii.     ller\^  the   river   is  mueh  compressed,   and  the 
eurrvnt  deep  and  stroug.  requiring  the  utinost  exertions  of 
the  u\eu  to  earrv  the  K\u  ai^rainst  it.     With  darknes^  earae 
the  nüu  airaiiu  and  thuudor-stonu  after  thunder-storm  r«:>lled 
heavilv  alouir  the  heiixhts  of  Sc\n  Carlos.     At  tíines  the  nio'i!»- 
:aiu  sumniits  were  litenvllv  wravivvl  i:i  tire,  :í:;1  thev  seemed 
ítvuibliug  :o  thoir  verv  b;v<es  ;i::ier  the  reverberating  peáis 
.>f  thuiíder.     Xor.e  b:;:  tÍKVt^  who  ha  ve  witnesi?ed  a  tropical 
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stonu  can  fully  appreciate  Byron's  magnificent  descriptioii| 
or  understand  the  terrible  majestj  of  this  elemental  warfare. 
I  slept  but  little  that  night,  and  shall  never  forget  the  excite- 
ment,  novel  and  pleasurable,  which  I  experienced  under 
these  new  and  singular  circumstances.  Towards  moming  I 
fell  asleep,  and  was  only  awakened  by  Ben's  cali  to  break- 
fast, — broiled  ham,  firied  plantains,  bread,  and  chocolate. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  San  Carlos  to  the  first  rapids,  those 
of  Machuca,  the  river  seemed  to  increase  in  beauty.  The 
banks  were  higher  and  ñrmer,  and  hills  appeared,  at  inter- 
vals,  in  the  background.  The  country  here  is  evidently 
one  well  adapted  for  cultivation,  and  must  ultimately  become 
populated.  At  present  a  few  Melchora  Indians  roam  through 
its  forests,  deriving  their  support  from  the  river  and  its  tri- 
butaries.  They  are  generally  very  shy  of  the  boats,  and 
retire  upon  their  approach.  One  or  two  families,  however, 
have  overeóme  their  fears,  and  from  their  communication 
with  the  boatmen,  have  picked  up  sufficient  Spanish  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  a  broken  conversation.  Two  of  these 
Indiana,  an  oíd  man  and  a  boy,  carne  to  us  in  their  canoe, 
and  offered  some  dried  pieces  of  a  large  fish,  which  abounds 
in  the  rivers,  called  Savaloy  in  exchange  for  bread,  plantains, 
or  any  other  articles  which  the  sailors  might  have  to  spare. 
Both  were  naked,  and  the  oíd  man  was  wrinkled  and  droop- 
ing,  his  gray  hair  matted  on  his  head  and  shoulders,  while 
the  boy  was  lithe,  bright,  and  sleek  as  a  young  panther. 
They  loojced  curiously  at  our  party,  and  frequently  ex- 
clairaed,  blancos,  blancos,  whites,  whites  I  I  gave  them  some 
fish-hooks,  in  retum  for  which  they  insisted  on  my  receiving 
a  portion  of  their  dried  fish.  Pedro  endeavored  to  make 
them  understand  that  we  were  from  "  El  Norte," — ^but  they 
knew  nothing  of  El  Norte,  and  only  shook  their  heads. 
They  stand  in  great  dread  of  firearms,  as  they  have  been 
wantonly  shot  at  by  passengers  ascending  or  descending  the 
river.     And  when  they  glanced  under  the  chopa,  and  caught 
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which  the  i)aiiiter  delights  to  represent.     We  this  day  cauglit 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  high  hills  at  the  junction  of  the 
San  Carlos  with  the  San  Juan,  where  the  latter  breaks 
through  the  barrier  which  shuts  in  the  great  basin  of  Nicara- 
gua on  the  east.      The  afternoon  was  rainy,  and  heavy 
thunder-storms  swept  over  as  we  approached  the  highlands. 
The  marineros,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  relish  the  change,  and 
pulled  at  the  oars  with  renewed  vigor.     Just  before  sunset, 
however,  the  rains  stopped,  and  as  the  atmosphere  cleared, 
we  found  that  we  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Carlos,  a 
broad  and  long  stream,  which,  like  the  Serapiqui,  takes  its 
rise  at  the  base  of  the  volcano  of  Cartago,  in  Costa  Bica. 
This  stream,    Pedro  informed  us,   brings  down  immense 
quantities  of  volcanic  sand,  ashes,  and  decomposed  scoriaceous 
materials,  which  it  deposits  at  various  points,  forming  what 
appear  to  be  smooth  sand-bars,     The  material,  however,  is 
so  soft  and  yielding,  that  whoever  ventures  upon  it,  sinks  at 
once  to  his  middle.    Near  the  mouth  of  this  stream  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  beautifiíl  islands  to  be  found  in  the 
river;  and,  as  we  approached,  two  manitees,  feeding  amongst 
the  grass  on  its  shores,  plunged  their  unwieldy  bulks  heavily 
in  the  water.     Above  the  island  is  the  pass  in  the  hills  to 
which  I  ha  ve  alluded,  and  which  reminded  me  of  the  entrañen 
of  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson  frora  the  north.     The  moun- 
tains,  upon  the  left,  come  boldly  down  to  the  water,  and  their 
tops  were  wrapped  in  clouds,  lendiug  to  them  the  grandeur 
which  in  some  degree  always   pertains  to  the  vague   and 
unknown.     Ilere  the   river   is  much  compressed,   and  the 
current  deep  and  strong,  requiring  the  utmost  exertions  of 
the  men  to  carry  the  boat  against  it.     With  darkness  carne 
the  rain  again,  and  thunder-storm  aftcr  thunder-storm  rolle d 
heavily  along  the  heiglits  of  San  Carlos.     At  times  the  mouii- 
tain  summits  were  literally  wrapped  in  fire,  and  they  seemed 
trembling  to  theii'  very  bases  under  the  reverberating  peáis 
of  thunder.     None  but  those  who  have  witnessed  a  tropical 
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storm  can  fully  appreciate  Byron's  magnificent  description, 
or  understand  the  terrible  majesty  of  this  elemental  war&re. 
I  slept  but  little  that  night,  and  shall  never  forget  the  excite- 
ment,  novel  and  pleasurable,  which  I  experienced  under 
thase  new  and  singular  circumstances.  Towards  moming  I 
fell  asleep,  and  was  only  awakened  by  Ben's  cali  to  break- 
fast, — broiled  ham,  fried  plantains,  bread,  and  chocolate. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  San  Carlos  to  the  first  rapids,  those 
of  Machuca,  the  river  seemed  to  increase  in  beauty.  The 
banks  were  higher  and  firmer,  and  hills  appeared,  at  inter- 
vals,  in  the  background.  The  country  here  is  evidently 
one  well  adapted  for  cultivation,  and  must  ultimately  become 
populated.  At  present  a  few  Melchora  Indians  roam  through 
its  forests,  deriving  their  support  from  the  river  and  its  tri- 
butaries.  They  are  generally  very  shy  of  the  boats,  and 
retire  upon  their  approach,  One  or  two  families,  however, 
have  overeóme  their  fears,  and  from  their  communication 
with  the  boatmen,  have  picked  up  sufficient  Spanish  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  a  broken  conversation.  Two  of  these 
Indiana,  an  oíd  man  and  a  boy,  carne  to  us  in  their  canoe, 
and  offered  some  dried  pieces  of  a  large  fish,  which  abound» 
in  the  rivers,  called  Savaloj  in  exchange  for  bread,  plantains, 
or  any  other  articles  which  the  sailors  might  have  to  spare. 
Both  were  naked,  and  the  oíd  man  was  wrinkled  and  droop- 
ing,  his  gray  hair  matted  on  his  head  and  shoulders,  while 
the  boy  was  lithe,  bright,  and  sleek  as  a  young  panther. 
They  looked  curiously  at  our  party,  and  frequently  ex- 
claimed,  blancos,  blancos,  whites,  whites  I  I  gave  them  some 
fish-hooks,  in  retum  for  which  they  insisted  on  my  receiving 
a  portion  of  their  dried  fish.  Pedro  endeavored  to  make 
them  understand  that  we  were  from  "  El  Norte," — ^but  they 
knew  nothing  of  El  Norte,  and  only  shook  their  heads. 
They  stand  in  great  dread  of  firearms,  as  they  have  been 
wantonly  shot  at  by  passengers  ascending  or  descending  the 
river.     And  when  they  glanced  under  the  chopa,  and  caught 
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fdght  of  otir  armament,  they  piished  off  hastily  into  the 
stream;  the  boy  atonding  in  the  bow,  aud  striking  with  tía 
paddie  alternat«ly  on  one  side  and  the  other,  while  the  o!d 
man  gnided  the  boat.  I  did  nol  succeed  ín  procuring  any 
warda  of  the  vocabulary  of  these  Indiana,  biit  they  are  un- 
doubtedly  of  Carib  stock. 

The  rapids  of  Machuca,  which  derive  their  ñame  from 
Capt.  Diego  Machuca,  who  explored  thia  river  ín  1529,  are 
the  firet  and  most  formidable  on  the  river.  The  bed  of  the 
stream,  for  nearly  a  mile,  Í3  full  of  rw.ks  and  stones,  between 
which  the  water  rushes  with  great  forcé.  The  boats,  ia  a»- 
cending,  are  kept  cióse  in  the  right  shore,  and  are  poled  ap, 
fllowly  and  with  great  diffiotilty.  In  descendíng  they  are 
ofteii  kept  neur  the  middle  of  thu  stream,  down  which  they 
oonic,  glancing  between  the  rocka  with  the  rapidity  of  ao 
arrow.  In  descendiug,  in  June,  1850,  my  bongo,  which 
obeyed  the  rudder  very  imperfect.ly,  struck  with  iinraeiise 
forcé,  and  gol  jammed  between  the  rocks,  wíth  its  broadaide 
to  the  cLirrent,  where  we  remained  for  thirty  honra,  untd 
literally  dragged  ont  by  the  «nited  crewB  of  sis  boats,  aíler 
half  a  day  of  incessant  labor.  The  boat  was  of  great  strength, 
or  it  must  inevitably  have  gone  to  pieces.  Sucb  accidenta 
are  not  of  freqnent  occurrence,  as  the  marineros  are  extremely 
expert  in  the  managemeat  of  their  bongos,  .  We  were  four 
hours  in  passíng  the  Machuca.  From  thence  to  the  Rapides 
del  Mico  and  los  Valoa,  the  current  is  atrong,  but  the  channel 
ís  free.  These  rapids  are  short,  and  lesa  difficult  to  over- 
eóme than  thoae  of  Machuca.  It  is  nevertheless  a  slow  and 
laboriouB  task  to  make  their  ascent;  and  until  they  are  im- 
proved  by  art,  they  muat  alwaya  be  great  obstacles  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river.  At  present  the  steamer  "  Orus," 
sent  out  by  the  "American  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship  Canal 
Company,"  lies  a  wreck  on  the  rocks  of  Machuca. 

On  the  moming  of  the  17th  of  June  we  made  the  Rapides 
del  Castillo,  commanded  by  the  aucient  fbrt  of  Saa  Juan, 
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now  called  the  Castillo  Viejo,  "  Oíd  Castle,"  We  had  looked 
forward  to  our  arrival  here  with  great  interest,  not  less  on 
account  of  the  historieal  associations  connected  with  the 
place,  than  because,  from  henee  to  the  lake,  the  passage  is 
qiiick  and  comparatively  easy,  The  morning  was  wet  and 
gloomy,  and  altogether  the  most  forbidding  of  any  we  had 
yet  encountered,  hardly  excepting  that  on  which  we  had 
made  the  coast,  in  the  execrable  little  Francis.  I  neverthe- 
less  put  on  my  water-proof  poncho,  and  took  my  seat  by  the 
side  of  Pedro,  on  the  pineta. 

A  league  below  the  fort  we  passed  the  island  of  Bartola, 
on  which,  beneath  the  dense  verdure,  we  could  disoover 
traces  of  the  ancient  advance  works  of  the  fortress.  It  was 
here  the  English  buried  their  men  who  were  killed,  or  died 
of  disease  during  the  memorable  but  firuitless  expedition 
against  Nicaragua,  in  1780,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Polson,  and  Captain,  afterwards  Lord,  Nelson.  This  island 
was  carried  by  Nelson,  who  here  distinguished  himself  for 
the  first  time. 

Passing  the  island,  we  carne  to  a  broad  and  beautifal  reach 
in  the  river,  at  the  head  of  which,  upon  a  commanding  emi- 
nence,  rise  the  walls  of  the  Castillo.  The  hill  resé  rabies  that 
of  Chapultepec,  near  México ;  is  equally  bold,  and  has  been 
scarped  to  the  steepness  and  regularity  of  the  pyramids.  The 
sides  are  now  covered  with  bushes,  and  matted  over  with 
vines,  but  the  walls  still  frown  gloomily  above  the  mass  of 
verdure.  At  the  foot,  and  nearly  on  the  level  of  the  water, 
is  what  is  called  the  "  Platforma,^^  where  were  the  ancient 
water-batteries.  It  is  now  occupied  by  a  few  thatched 
houses, — the  quarters  of  a  small  garrison  kept  here  by  the 
Nicaraguan  government,  as  an  evidence  of  occupancy,  and  to 
assist  boats  in  passing  the  rapids  of  the  Castle,  which,  al- 
though  narrow,  are  very  powerful,  and  better  deserving  the 
ñame  of  falls  than  rapids.  Here  the  boats  have  to  be 
"tracked  up"  by  sheer  forcé;  and  it  is  usual  for  all  pas- 
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sengers  to  land,  and  to  lighten  the  boat  in  every  wajr  posai- 
ble.  It  is  often  necessary  to  take  out  a  considerable  part  of 
the  freight,  or  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  another  boat,  so  as 
to  join  forces  in  making  the  ascent. 

Arrived  in  the  eddy  below  the  "  Platforma,"  M.  and  my- 
self  bestrid  the  shoulders  of  our  men,  and  were  depositad 
on  shore.  We  started  at  once  for  the  castle,  by  a  path 
which  the  garrison,  under  express  orders  from  the  govern- 
ment,  kept  clear  of  bushes.  I  glanced  into  one  of  the  huts 
as  I  passed,  but  saw  nothing  beyond  a  very  pretty  yellow 
girl,  swinging  slowly  to  and  fro  in  a  hammock,  with  one 
naked  leg  hanging  indolently  over  the  side.  She  threw 
aside  her  long  black  caris,  but,  without  changing  her  posi- 
tion,  exclairaed,  "  Adiós,  California !"  A  party  of  outward- 
bound  Californians  had  spent  a  number  of  days  here,  a  few 
weeks  previously,  and  had  evidently  been  on  femiliar  terms 
with  the  señora. 

The  ascent  to  the  castle  was  very  steep  and  slippery  from 
the  rain,  which  had  fallen  uninterruptedly  all  the  moming. 
A  wide  and  deep  fosse  ran  around  the  brow  of  the  hill,  with 
perpendicular  escarpments,  which  we  crossed  on  a  narrow 
causeway,  evidently  of  comparatively  recent  construction. 
If  the  work  seemed  imposing  from  the  river,  how  much 
more  impressive  was  it  when  we  looked  down  from  its  walk 
into  two  tiers  of  chanibers  sunk  in  the  rock,  and  in  which 
tall  trees  were  growing,  their  topmost  branches  scarcely 
reaching  to  the  levcl  on  which  we  stood.  We  descended  by 
a  bomb-proof  stairway  to  the  bottom,  into  what  had  been  the 
magazine,  and  into  the  rocky  chambers  where  the  ancient 
garrison  had  been  quartered,  more  than  evcr  impressed  with 
the  daring  and  energy  of  those  iron  men  who  had  subverted 
the  empires  of  Montezuma  and  the  Incas ;  and  who,  within 
fifty  years  after  the  Discovery,  had  traversed  every  part 
of  the  continent,  from  California  to  La  Plata.  We  went 
into  the  chapel ;  there  was  tlie  niche  in  which  had  stood  tlie 
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croas,  and  an  effigy  of  "  Nuestra  Madre  de  Mercedes,"  í*  Our 
Mother  of  Mercy,"  and  beneath  it  was  the  font  for  holding 
the  holy  water.  By  a  passage,  protected  from  shot,  we  as- 
cended to  what  is  called  the  tower, — a  solid  masa  of  masonry , 
rising  some  sixty  feet  above  the  lower  works,  with  a  parapet 
embrasured  for  twelve  guns,  and  now  almost  as  solid  and 
substantial  as  if  built  but  yesterday.  In  this  climate,  where 
the  great  corrodent,  frost,  never  reaches,  the  durability  of 
good  masonry  is  almost  incredible.  The  floor  of  the  tower, 
with  the  exception  of  the  centré,  which  had  been  broken, 
probably  under  the  impression  that  treasure  might  be  con- 
cealed  there,  was  as  smooth  and  fírm  as  eyer.  Upon  the 
westem  side  of  the  work  was  the  main  entrance,  the  massive 
buttresses  which  supported  the  drawbridge,  and  a  glacis, 
subsiding  to  a  terrace,  which  had  been  the  parado  ground, 
garden,  and  cemetery  of  the  garríson.  All  around  the  work 
on  this  side  was  an  arched  way,  and  immediately  &cing  the 
draw,  and  fírmly  imbedded  in  the  masonry  of  the  tower,  a 
block  of  stone,  bearing  a  long  inscription,  but  too  much  de- 
faced  to  be  perfectly  made  out.  Its  purport,  however,  is, 
that  the  castle  was  reconstructed,  under  royal  orders^  by  the 
Governor  Intendant  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Bica,  for  the 
defence  of  the  river,  in  1747.  How  long  previously  works 
had  existed  there  is  now  unknown, — ^probably  fix)m  the  mid- 
dle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Great  but  inefifective  efforts  had 
evidently  been  made  to  dislodge  or  remove  this  stone,  which 
bears  too  potential  evidence  agaánst  the  pretensions  of  one 
"  J.  Bull,"  to  be  regarded  with  fevor  by  any  in  his  interest. 

On  the  north- westem  bastión  of  the  fort  and  looking  both 
up  and  down  the  river,  stands  a  sentiners  box  of  stone,  and 
cióse  besíde  it,  firmly  fixed  in  the  walls,  the  stump  of  the 
ancient  flag-staff.  Within  the  box  were  yet  to  be  seen  the 
grooves  which  the  muskets  of  the  sentinels  had  wom  in  the 
stone.  We  thrust  our  heads  through  the  windows,  but  saw 
nothing  except  Pedro  and  his  men,  some  to  their  shoulders 
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inscribe  their  ñames  conspicuoualy  on  thc  walb  of  the  fort, 
we  descended,  tiioroiigLly  drenched  willi  the  rain.     I   had 

lUe  toothache,  aod  M tlie  rheamatism,  for  a  week,  "by 

way  of  improvement"  on  our  visit  to  the  Castillo.  The 
commandant  of  the  garriaon,  having  found  ont  wbo  wfre  his 
visitors,  waa  there  to  receive  u-f ;  aod  from  him  we  learaed 
that  we  were  expected  in  the  interior,  and  that  instrnctiomi 
had  gone  oat  from  the  governraent  to  all  ils  officere  to  treat 
US  with  every  poasible  respect,  and  to  afford  evory  facility 
to  our  progresa.  He  had  accordingly  come  to  put  hiniseír 
"at  our  disposition,"  Being  hungry,  the  coUoquy  took 
place,  on  the  part  of  the  representative  of  El  Norte,  iu  the 
intervala  which  could  be  spared  from  Ben's  broílod  ham  and 
coffee.  For  an  appetite,  and  a  corrcsponding  contempt  for 
etiquette,  I  recominend  a  three  hoiirs'  visit  lo  the  Castillo 
Viejo,  before  breakfaat. 

A  few  miles  above  the  Rnpides  del  Castillo,  are  the  Rapídes 
del  Toro,  which,  however,  are  not  strong,  and  are  easily 
paased,  Beyond  theae  the  river  becomes  of  very  nearly 
nuiform  width,  and  flows  with  a  deejí,  regular  current.  This 
part  of  the  atream  is,  in  &ct,  a  kind  of  estuary,  or  extensión 
of  Lake  Nicaragna.  The  baoka  are  low,  and  the  feathezy 
palm  agaia  appeara  líning  the  shores.  The  whole  oonntry 
on  both  shores,  for  a  long  distance  back,  is  swampy,  and  in 
parts  covered  with  water  in  the  rainy  season.  Quite  a  num- 
ber  of  sluggish  streama,  nevertheless,  flow  through  it,  whose 
ñames  indícate  the  character  of  their  banks  and  the  surround- 
ing  country.  There  ia  the  Rio  Palo  del  Arco,  "  Arched  with 
Tree8;"the  Rio  Poco  Sol,  "LittleSun;"  Rio  Boblito,  Mos- 
quito, etc. 

It  was  on  the  moming  of  the  eizth  day  after  our  departure 
from  San  Jnaa,  that  the  boat  was  pushed  iu  to  the  low  bank 
for  breakfast,  at  a  point  bnt  five  miles  below  the  Fort  of  San 
Carlos,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  river,  on  the  lake,  Myri- 
ads  of  watei'fowl  lined  the  shores,  and  nerer  so  much  os 
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moyed  from  tfae  trees  aboye  us  while  we  break&sted. 
Among  them  Ben  discovered  a  majestác  black  ea^,  whioh 
he  shot.  The  bird  fell  near  us,  but  as  we  approached  him, 
he  threw  hiinfielf  on  his  back,  with  open  beak,  fierce  eye,  and 
threatening  talons,  defiant  to  the  last.  I  would  have  given 
more  than  one  hard  dollar  to  have  undone  the  wanton  act, 
and  sent  the  proud  bird  unharmed  once  more,  firee  to  his 
native  mountains. 

Although  the  novelty  of  our  ascent,  (ninety  miles  in  six 
days,  think  of  that,  ye  voyagers  on  the  Hudson  or  our  west- 
em  rivera ! )  had  in  some  degree  compensated  for  its  tedious- 
ness,  and  vre  had  "put  in"  the  time  rather  agreeably  than 
otherwise,  yet  it  was  with  unqualified  satisfaction  that  we 
leamed  that  we  had  nearly  passed  the  river.  We  were  impa- 
tient  to  look  upon  the  great  lake,  of  which  the  world  had 
heard  so  much  but  knew  so  little,  and  thought  our  progress, 
over  the  intervening  five  miles,  unaccountably  slow.  At 
eleven  o'clock,  however,  upon  passing  a  large  island,  the 
river  opened  in  a  broad  reach,  and  we  saw  before  us  the  waters 
of  the  lake.  A  commanding  eminence,  cleared  of  trees,  and 
surmounted  by  a  few  houses  and  a  flag-staflF,  rose  where  the 
lake  terminated  and  the  river  commenced.  The  men  seemed 
hardly  less  pleased  than  ourselves ;  but  after  pulling  with 
great  energy  fbr  a  few  minutes,  suddenly  stopped,  and  simul- 
taneously  plunged  overboard.  We  had  become  aecustomed 
to  all  sorts  of  fantastic  freaks,  and  contented  ourselves 
with  looking  on  without  asking  questions.  After  paddling 
about  for  a  whüe,  they  clambered  aboard,  and  then  com- 
menced a  grand  hunt  for  the  clothes  which  had  been  so 
summarily  laid  aside  when  we  left  San  Juan.  These  were 
dragged  to  light  from  all  conceivable  out-of-the-way  nooks, 
and  directly  the  whole  crew  was  dressed  in  clean  attire, 
which  made  us  quite  ashamed  of  our  soiled  garments.  The 
economy,  not  to  say  the  convenience,  of  going  naked,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  one's  clothes  clean,  was  never  more 
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xnanifest  Pedro  insisted  on  having  the  flag  uofbiled  from 
the|>mte|  and  before  we  had  got  within  a  mile  firom  the 
fbit,  produced  his  oonch-shell,  and  blew  an  awfiíl  blast  npon 
it  A  few  flgores  appeared  on  the  hill  near  the  flag-sta£E^ 
and  direcdy  the  bine  and  white  flag  of  Nicaragnai  with  an 
oval  in  the  centre,  oontaining  three  voloanoes  and  the  rising 
snn,  was  ron  to  its  top.  The  roll  of  a  dnmi,  and  the  glanc- 
ing  of  poliflhed  arma  in  the  son,  showed  na  that  we  were 
reoognized,  and  made  ns  more  than  ever  aahamed  of  our 
flhabby  exteriora.  But  what  waa  to  be  done?  Onr  tmnks 
were  wedged  immovably  beneath  na,  and  if  once  dxagged 
ont,  to  onr  fiítare  enunent  diacomfort,  wheie  and  how  oonld 
we  make  onr  toflet?  Besidea  we  had  no  timefiíropentiona, 
the  men  were  pulling  with  áll  their  foroe,  and  we  were 

rapidly  nearíng  the  fort    M ^  with  one  fix>t  wrapped  in 

a  napkin,  (a  nigua  had  nnlnddly  eacaped  deteotion  at  San 
Juan,)  propoaed  that  we  ahould  throw  our  gatta  percha 
ponohoa  over  onr  gannenta,  and  decline  going  on  ahore,  as  the 
onlj  feaaible  meana  of  keeping  np  appearancea.  Thia  was 
hardly  agreed  upen  and  done,  before  "La  Granadina"  daahed 
round  the  point,  and  up  to  the  landing  of  San  Carloa.  The 
commandante  and  bis  subordinates,  in  full  uniform,  the  offi- 
cers  of  the  Aduana  or  Custom-House,  and  a  large  deputation 
of  the  people,  were  all  on  the  beach  to  receive  us,  which  they 
did  with  a  storm  of  vivas,  and  before  we  had  well  recovered 
fix>m  our  surprise,  a  eanoe  was  placed  alongside,  and  the  first 
Alcalde  desired  us  to  land.  We  were,  of  course,  extremely 
obliged,  but  preferred  to  remain  on  board,  as  we  ahould  pro- 
ceed  at  once.  Pedro  spoiled  this  by  saying  that  he  must 
ship  liis  masts  here,  and  that  his  men  must  eat,  and  we  knew 
this  double  performance  was  good  for  five  or  six  hours.  So, 
trusting  to  the  impenetrable  ponchos,  we  got  into  the  canoe, 
and  were  guided  to  the  shore.  We  did  not  feel  particularly 
imposing  while  receiving  the  congratulations  of  our  new 
firiends,  and  at  once  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  commandante 
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to  go  to  hifi  house,  which  was  airüy  situated  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  within  what  had  been  part  of  the  ancient  de- 
fences.  Here  about  twentjr-five  men,  composing  the  garrison, 
were  drawn  up,  who  presented  arms  as  we  passed. 

The  commandante^s  house,  like  all  the  rest,  was  composed 
of  a  substantial  frame-work  of  timber ;  the  sides  were  made 
of  canes  netted  together,  the  roof  was  thatched,  and  the  floor 
the  natural  earth,  excepting  that  of  one  room,  which  was 
paved  with  brick  tiles.     A  number  of  pigeons  were  billing 
and  cooing  in  a  snug  place  under  the  eaves;  an  exceedingly 
quiet  hen  sat  brooding  beneath  a  table  in  one  comer  of  the 
principal  room,  and  through  an  opening  in  a  cloth  parti- 
tion,  we  caught  sight  of  a  prettjr  bed,  with  snow-white  cur- 
tains,  with  a  gaudjr  palm  mattress  spread  in  front,  on  which 
a  full-sized,  voluptuousljr-shaped  young  woman  was  playfully 
tossing  a  naked  iníant,  some  six  months  oíd,  which  crowed 
in  very  glee,  while  a  young,  clumsy  little  dog  leaped  around 
the  child,  and  barked  asthmatically  from  sheer  sympathy. 
The  cool  wind  rustled  amidst  the  palm  thatch,  while  the 
sunlight  stole  in  checkered  mazes  between  the  woven  canes. 
Altogether  the  scene,  combining  so  much  of  simplicity  and 
novelty,  impressed  me  more  than  any  I  had  ever  witnessed. 
I  forgot,  for  the  moment,  that  I  was  keeping  my  host  stand- 
ing,  and  that  the  servant  was  holding  the  hammock,  which 
invariably  swings  in  every  dwelling,  open  for  my  reception. 
I  apologized,  while  the  little  garrison,  bringing  their  arms  to 
shoulder  with  a  clang,  defiled  before  the  door,  the  ofl&cer 
saluting  US  in  a  most  formal  manner.     Our  host  was  anxious 
to  have  us  remove  our  ponchos,  and  seemed  puzzled  at  our 
pertinacity  in  keeping  them  on.     By-and-by,  however,  they 
became  insupportably  hot,  and,  as  the  best  way  of  getting 
out  of  them  and  a  scrape  together,  I  jfrankly  told  the  whole 
story  of  our  dilemma,  and  dragged  off  the  abominations.     I 
fear  *'  El  Norte  '*  did  not  cut  a  very  imposing  figure,  under  the 
cióse  scrutiny  to  which  he  was  subjected. 
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The  commandante  insisted  on  our  dining,  and  we  had  no 
indispoBÍtioiL  to  do  him  the  favor, — partáoolarly  as  we  had 
ooular  demoncrtration,  in  the  flitohes  of  dried  meat,  the  lus- 
GLOus-looking  plaatains,  and  other  odibles,  which  hnng  ñt>m 
the  raftera^  (not  less  than  in  the  person  of  our  rotond  host, 
whose  oniform  was  strained  to  the  utmost  limit  in  the  but- 
toning,)  that  his  larder  was  well  sapplied,  and  the  wants  of 
the  inner  man  properly  cared  fi>r.  PreparatOTj  to  taking 
a  walk  throngh  the  litüe  yillage,  whioh  the  commandante 
told  US  was  "muy  pobre,"  very  poor,  we  all  took  a  drop  of 
brandy,  to  his  toast  complimentary  to  ua,  and  "  to  the  Praú- 
dent  of  the  United  States,"  "El  Esclareoido  General  Taylor." 

I  have  said  that  the  house  of  the  commandante  stood  within 
the  anoient  outworks  of  the  strong  fort  of  San  Carlo& 
The  rocky  summit  of  the  point  had  been  smoothed,  and  the 
álopes  scuped,  so  as  to  render  ascent  diffioult,  if  not  imprac- 
ticable. A  battery,  which  raked  the  river  for  a  mile,  onoe 
existed  here ;  bnt  the  few  rusty  guns  which  remain  are  more 
íbrmidabk  in  i^pearance  than  in  fact  The  fort  itsel^  which 
fonnerly  communicated  with  this  battery  by  a  oovered  way, 
stands  some  distance  back,  on  the  highest  point  of  land  in 
the  vicinity.  It  was  very  strong,  but  Í8  now  in  complete 
decay,  and  oovered  with  large  trees  and  bushes,  so  as  to  be 
entirely  hidden  fix)m  view.  Within  it  we  observed  many 
very  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance,  some  of  which  were  cast  in 
Manilla,  and  trees  were  growing  up  through  heaps  of  rusty 
cannon-balla.  The  position  completely  commands  the  en- 
trance  to  the  lake,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  surrounding 
country  must  have  been  nearly  impregnable. 

The  preaent  town  of  San  Carlos  consists  only  of  some 
twenty  cañe  or  board  houses,  occupicd  chiefly  by  the  officers 
of  the  customs,  and  the  soldiers  with  their  families.  Since 
the  seizure  of  San  Juan,  the  customs  on  goods  entering  the 
State,  via  that  port,  have  been  coUected  here.  This  circum- 
stance,  together  with  the  &ct  that  aU  the  boats  passiug 
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through  the  riyer  stop  here  to  unship  or  resume  their  masts, 
and  renew  their  supplies,  makes  it  a  place  of  some  importanoe. 
It  is  delightfiílly  situated,  and  from  the  corridor  of  the  com* 
mandant's  house,  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  world  is  pre- 
sented  to  the  traveller.  The  broad  lake  spreads  like  a  mir* 
ror  in  front,  its  opposite  shores  marked  by  the  regular  vol* 
canic  peaks  of  Orosi,  Madeira,  and  Ometepec,  capped  with 
clouds,  which  rise  dim  and  blue  in  the  distance.  Nearer 
lie  the  feiry-looking  islands  of  La  Boqueta,  golden  under 
the  tropical  sun,  while  in  the  foreground  the  emerald  shores 
stretch  their  wide  arms  on  either  side,  a  fit  setting  for  so 
gorgeous  a  picture.  Immediately  opposite  the  town,  flow- 
ing  into  the  lake,  within  a  few  rods  of  where  the  San  Juan 
flows  out,  is  the  Rio  Frió,  Cold  Biver,  whence  the  water  for 
consumption  in  the  viUage  is  brought.  The  sources  of  this 
river  have  never  been  explored,  but  they  are  supposed  to  be 
somewhere  in  the  mountains  of  Costa  Bica. 

A  tribe  of  Indians,  called  the  OtiatosoSj  who  hold  no  com- 
munication  with  the  whites,  inhabit  its  banks,  and  resist  all 
attempts  at  exploration.  The  late  commandante  of  the  fort, 
Don  Trinidad  Salazar,  endeavored  to  ascend  the  stream  a 
few  months  previously  to  our  arrival ;  but  on  the  sixth  day 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  and  after  a 
sharp  contest,  in  which  he  was  severely  woundecj,  was  com- 
pelled  to  retreat.  He  subsequently  gave  me  a  glowing  account 
of  the  beauty  of  the  stream,  and  the  fertility  and  luxuriance 
of  its  shores.  It  has  a  depth  of  two  fathoms  of  water,  for  a 
distance  of  forty  miles  abo  ve  its  mouth,  and  from  his  account, 
it  could  probably  be  navigated  by  steamers  for  twice  that 
distance.  The  íact  that  a  stream  of  this  size,  and  the  wide 
extent  of  country  around  it,  are  wholly  unknown,  would 
seem  to  show  how  much  remains  to  be  discovered  in  Central 
America,  and  how  broad  afield  it  holds  out  for  enterprise  and 
adventure. 

Between  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Frió  and  the  source  of  the 
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San  Joan,  is  a  broad  sand-bar,  wliich  aeems  to  be  a  grand 
suxmíng-ground  for  aUigators.  Hundreds  congrégate  here 
dnring  the  árj  season,  when  the  bar  is  expoeed,  and  thej 
appear  to  have  an  exceedingly  good  time  of  it  We  could 
distinctly  see  their  ugly,  black  carcasaes  firom  the  coni- 
mandante's  corridor ;  and  oor  hoet  showed  us  a  basket  of 
their  teeth,  which  he  had  picked  up  on  the  bar,  and  whicb 
were  more  pleaaant  to  contémplate  in  that  condition,  than 
when  adoming  the  jaws  of  the  Uving  reptile. 

A  French  officer,  in  the  Nicaraguan  service,  (who  was 
fbolish  enough  to  take  part  against  the  govomment  in  an 
attempted  revolution  shorüj  after,  and  got  shot  for  his  pains,) 
gaye  ns  Bome  fiusts  relative  to  alligators,  of  whieh  we  were 
previouflly  ignoran!  Those  most  satisfactory  were  that  ihey 
oocasionally  have  terrible  fighta  among  themaelveB,  in  which 
many  get  küled,  and  that  the  males  destroy  all  the  eggs  of 
the  females  they  can  find,  besides,  Satum-like,  eating  ap  all 
the  y oung  ones  they  can  catch.  We  only  r^retted  that  they 
were  not  more  succeasf al  in  their  amiable  attentions  to  their 
own  progeny. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

8AN  CARLOS — DINNEB  AT  YHE  COMMANDANTE's — INTRODÜCTION  TO  "TORTIL- 
LAS Y  frijoles" — ^A  SIESTA — NEWS  OF  THE  ATTEMPTED  REVOLUTION — AN- 
TICIPATINO  EVENT8,  AND  WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  COMMANDANTE  AFTER  WB 

LEFT — DEPARTURE   UNDER  A  HILITART  SALVO VIEW  OF  SAN   CARLOS  FROM 

THE  LAKE — LAKE  NAVIGATION— CARD  PLATINO — OOROEOUS  SUNSET — ^A  MID- 
NIOHT  STORM — SAN   MIGÜELITO,    AND   THE   "  BATH   OF   THE  NAIDES" — PRIMI- 

TTVE    SIMPLICITT — A   DAY  ON  THE    LAKE "eL  PEDERNAL** — ^A    BATH  WITH 

ALLIGATORS — AN  "  EMPACHO*' — A  TRLLL  AT  MEDICINE,  AND  OREAT  SÜCCESS — 
8E00ND  NIOHT  ON  THE  LAKE — THE  VOLCANOES  OF  MOMOBACHO,  OBfETEPEC,  AND 
MADEIRA — VOLCANIC  SCENERT — THE  0OA8T  OF  CHONTALES — THE  CREW  ON 
POUTICS — "  TIMfiUCOS"  AND  "  CALANDRACAS,*'  OR  A  OLANCE  AT  PARTT  DI- 
VI8I0NS — ARRIVAL  AT  "  LOS  CORALES** — SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THEM — ALARMINO 
NEWS — A  COUNCIL  OF  WAR — FAITH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FLAG — THE  ISLAND 
OF  CUBI — MORE  NEWS,  AND  A  RETÜRN  OF  THE  "  EMPACHO** — ^DISTANT  VIEW  OF 
GRANADA — ^MAKING  A  TOILETTE — ^BEES — ARRIVAL  AT  THE  RUINED  FORT  OF 
GRANADA — HOW  THEY  LAND  THERE — SENSATION  AMONGST  THE  SPECTATORS — 
ENTRANCE  TO  THE  CITY — THE  ABAKDONED  CONVENT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO— THE 
HOUSES  OF  THE  INHABITANT8 — ^FIRST  DfPRESSIONS — SOLDIERS  AND  BARRI- 
CADES — THRONGED  8TREETS — SEÑOR  DON  FREDERICO  DERBYSHIRE — "  OUR 
HOST** — A  WELCOME — OFFICLLL  COURTESIES— OUR  QUARTERS — ^FIRST  NIGHT 
IH  GRANADA. 

Two  hours  sufficed  to  exhaust  the  lions  of  San  Carlos,  in- 
cluding  the  arsenal,  which  was  a  cañe  hut,  with  a  quantity  of 
powder  in  kegs,  piled  in  the  middle  and  covered  with  hides ; 
two  pieces  of  artíllery,  and  a  hundred  stand  of  arms,  over 
all  of  which  a  single  sentinel  kept  watch,  and  the  public 
warehouse  or  bodega,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  great 
shed,  with  convenient  hammocks  for  its  idle  guardians, — we 
saw  all  these  before  two  o'clock,  at  which  honr  dinner  was 
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aervcd  in  tbe  comnuuidante's  lionae.  The  táUe-cloth 
UDimpeiM^hably  white,  and  the  aenrioe  ahogether  neaft  and 
ampie.  It  was  deariy  the  intention  of  oor  hoflt  to  do  his 
faest ;  eren  the  figeons  aeemed  improoacd  with  the  idea  that 
extraoidinarr  iras  going  on,  and  the  hen  in  the 


oonier  iras  nérveos  with  exdtement  in  vieír  of  the  di^laj. 
AUthejaTenilepc^MilationofthepIaoei  if  possiblestillmore 
aiiÜT  dieaeed  than  the  nrchins  at  San  Joan,  dowded  round 
the  dooia^  (thejr  had  followed  ns^  at  a  distanoei  dming  oor 
peiegiinat¡on6\  and  legaided  the  whcde  aflEur  vith  evident 
admintíoii.  AnMnberof  theiraenioi«>com¡gimgtheniofe 
feepecuMe  pait  ct  the  inhahitanta^  anajed  Ibr  dteooeaaifin, 
in  snov*white  ddits  and  pantaloons.  eachwith  white  buck- 
flldn  ahoes^  and  a  red  sash*  now  made  their  appeanuMX¡i|  and 
weie  coUectivelT  and  individnallT  introdnced,  to  theieneval 
of  oor  múrdficationoQ  the  acore  ofdresa. 

We  sat  dovn  at  the  table,  which  waa  plaeed  ao  as  to  give 
metheseaiof  honor  in  the  hanunock,  while  the  eomnan- 
dante  and  hisfiemeiiant  took.  respectÍTelT.  thehead  andibot. 
Thev  div!:nt\í  iv*  eat.  dovotir.j  iheniselres  wbc^Hj  to  supplj- 

etique: •<,  wher.  sx^vidL  disiisoiiv^ii  waLS  :ii:ei;¿í\i  :o  be  con- 
Tevt>i  We  were  !20w.  for  :be  ara  üroe.  inTro»i:iced  lo  tbe 
e^err.**  '•-^ri^^  xtA  ihe  \M!ii:irr«e;i:/W»>^,  to  ssj"  socbing  of 
:he  tv.r.cs??  a-^ítío^v  of  -.r.^r!*  ítn^rnneas*  f>r  wüob  all 
$v¿iv.<>.  Av,.-:r  A»  :<  dir.*.:-.i5.     We  oor.-.::ie-ce¿  'wü  z^/^z.  cul- 

m 

vV¿i;e.A::.i  v;cir^:  «::i  a  rletitóa^z:  5:c-cijft:^  ccílto^::!  iba: 

ir.*:  >.tr-<  :r.  :i.e  k\  r.xrs.  iz.!  izüiiire  rc*?roc5  ussier  ibe 
o*'«  ;'^!  Wí  wifTv  a:::\::u>  :o  ¿i:>:  ti-í  áfI---r.:jL  cf  Tbr^ai  we  b^d 

***        *•  *•       ••  ^         -«. 

*    »  -        »  -  •  • 

^;jxc«.  ¿¿ixv  }X 2L^  :cc;^i  ce:  ¿^:  i^  ctocazx&auase  w:fti  & 
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bachelor.  Ah,  commandante  I  I  may  liave  been  mistaken, 
but  I  feel  very  sure  it  was  a  large  black  eye  which  I  caught 
merry  glances  of  through  a  small  rent  in  that  cloth  partition  I 
A  siesta  wa^  strongly  commended  to  us  añer  dinner,  and 
haramocks  were  strung  for  the  whole  party.  It  was  indis- 
pensable, our  host  told  us,  in  this  climate,  and  he  wondered 
how  it  could  be  ornitfed  in  El  Norte.  Life,  in  bis  opinión, 
without  a  siesta  after  dinner,  must  soon  become  a  wearisome 
aflfair, — and  he  quoted  some  verses  from  a  native  poet  which 
weré  conclusive  on  the  subject;  so  we  yielded,  and  lay 
down;  the  people  left,  the  doors  were  closed,  and  all  was 
silent — even  the  pigeons  were  still.  Two  hoiirs  passed  in  a 
dreamy,  pleasurable  way,  with  just  enough  of  consciousness 
to  enjoy  the  mingled  sensation  of  novelty  and  ease,  when 
Ben  carne  to  apprise  ns  that  the  boat  was  ready,  and  the 
crew  on  board.  Our  host  pressed  us  to  stay  nntü  the  next 
moming,  but  the  wind  and  weather  were  fair ;  and,  although 
the  temptation  was  strong,  we  adhered  to  our  first  inten- 
tions,  and  were  deaf  to  argument.  Before  leaving,  I  in- 
quired  about  the  revolution  of  which  we  had  heard  so  much 
at  San  Juan,  but  got  no  very  satisfiíctory  Information.  There 
had  been  an  "  escaramuza,"  a  scrimmage,  at  Granada,  and  a 
lawless,  reckless  fellow,  \mder  proscription  for  murder,  named 
Somoza,  had  collected  together  a  party  of  adherents,  and 
sacked  the  city  of  Rivas  or  Nicaragua.  The  commandante 
was  certain  that  peace  and  order  were  by  this  time  rcstored ; 
but  if  they  were  not,  our  arrival  would  certainly  produce 
quiet.  The  commandante  hardly  thought  that  the  same 
robber  chief,  of  whom  he  spoke  so  lightly,  would  pay  him  a 
visit  within  a  fortnight,  and  carry  him  off  a  prisoncr!  But 
so  it  proved  to  be ;  and  although  our  commandante  effocted 
his  escape,  at  imminent  peril,  through  a  wilderness,  unarmed 
and  alone,  yet  he  was  suspected  of  cowardice,  imprisoned,and 
court-martialed.  He  came  out  safely,  however,  a  shade  less 
rotund  perhaps,  "  a  wiser  if  not  a  better  man;"  and  before  I 

16 
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left  tlxe  oountrT  I  liad  úit  s&tisíaction  of  seeing  ^ÍTn  reinstated 
at  the  furt  íki,  liap].»v,  and  Lospitable  as  ever.  The  dark-ered 
señorita  wat  tlif  re  vx*. 

At  tí  ve  o'ciuck  we  embarked,  for  the  fiíst  time«  on  Lake 
Nicaragua.  The  peaple  all  carne  to  bid  us  good-bye :  and 
one  oíd  rnau  iiisifiteíd  upon  a  parting  embrace,  Like  ihe  pro- 
phet  of  oíd.  Le  tuúd  he  was  novr  readr  to  die,  for  he  knew 
that  hús  cjuutrv  was  safe  beneath  the  goardianship  of  the 
Kepublic  oí'  the  Nonh.  We  pushed  off  under  a  torrent  of 
f /c'Of ,  and  a  fm  dt  Joit  was  fired  by  the  little  garrison,  which 
lien  efficieutly  rt^urned  with  his  double-barrelled  gan,  while 
ViAr<j  blew  another  ner\'e-cracking  blast  on  his  conch — ^that 
awful  ooDch !  The  view  of  San  Carlos,  from  the  lake,  was 
picturesque  iü  the  extreme,  and  the  aocompanTÍng  sketch  ot 
it  will  be  Bufficieutlv  curious  twentv  vears  henee,  when  it 
shall  liave  become,  as  it  ine\'itably  will,  a  large  and  im- 
portan t  town-  Alreadv  a  steamer  plies  regular]  v  between 
San  Carlos  and  Granada ;  and  the  alligators,  cUsturbed  in 
their  slumbers  on  the  sand-bar,  by  its  plashing  wheels  and 
noisy  entrine,  are  meditatinga  graii'l  iiiignition  into  the  coun- 
trv  of  the  Guatos^»s. 

The  faiiitost  of  all  zenlivrs  wit<  dviriir  awav  on  the  lake 
when  we  startol,  vet  wl-  ha<l  not  «roñe  hall*  a  niile  be  foro  the 
oars  were  drawn  ab<jard,  and  a  hu_^*  trianeu^ar  s:iil  sproad 
froin  tlie  newlv-riír;r<íd  rníLSt.  Tho  bre^^ze  w;is  hardlv  stron^r 
enoudí  to  lili  it ;  and  the  b'.»at  da\v«llf«l,  rather  tlian  move«i 
throU;i]i  the  water.  We  expostulate-l  with  Pedro:  but  it 
wa.s  usele.-s :  the  marineros  nevor  did  row  while  there  was 
tlie  li'ast  aj»)]u;iy  fur  a  wind  abroai  and  the  **  demonio"  him- 
s<^lf  eouldn't  make  them.  S<:>  Pedro  lit  his  cigar,  while  the 
nien  pr<j<iuced  a  pack  of  cards.  and  commt.'nced  a  game, 
novel  enougli  to  us,  in  whieh  it  wa-  the  privilege  of  the  win- 
uer  to  pineh,  beat,  and  otlierwise  maltr.-at  the  loser,  who 
was  obligoil  to  submit  without  resistance.  until  the  spectators 
pronouneed  **  bastante,"    enough.      One  fellow,  who   was  a 
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little  rebellioufl,  was  incontinently  thmst  overboard,  to  the 
great  damage  of  a  gaudy  bandana  handkerchief  which  he 
wore  about  bis  head,  and  to  the  manifest  delectation  of  the 
crew,  who  jibed  him  unmercifully  as  a  "  ladrón,"  and  "  pi- 
caro," "  a  rascal"  and  "  a  loafer." 

The  sun  went  down  that  night  directly  behind  the  purple 
peak  of  Orosi.  The  body  of  the  volcano  appeared  to  be  a 
nucleus,  whence  fan-like  rays  radiated  up  to  the  very  zenith, 
while  the  yellow  light  streamed  past  the  mountain  upon  the 
lake,  in  a  dazzling  flood,  in  which  the  islands  of  Solentenarai 
and  La  Boqueta  seemed  to  float  as  in  liquid  gold.  As  the 
sun  sank  lower,  the  hues  of  the  heavens  changed  to  crimson, 
bringing  out  the  palm-trees  on  the  islands  in  high  relief 
against  the  sky ;  then  to  purple,  and  finally  to  the  cool  gray 
of  evening,  through  which  the  stars  shone  down  with  a 
strange  and  alraost  unnatural  lustre.  The  transition  was 
rapid,  for  here  the  lingering  twilightof  northern  latitudes  is 
unknown.  Our  boatmen  were  not  insensible  to  the  almost 
unearthly  beauty  of  the  scene ;  and  when  it  all  was  passed, 
they  began  the  evening  chaunt, 

"Ave  María  purísima,"  etc. 

the  echoes  of  which  were  repeated  from  the  shores,  until 
they  died  away  in  murmura  in  the  distance. 

The  night  was  wonderfully  still.  We  could  distinctly  hear 
the  tinkling  of  guitara  at  the  fort,  at  least  three  miles  distant, 
interrupted  by  burats  of  gay  laughter,  until  a  late  hour.  Be- 
fore  I  slunk  under  the  chopa^  howéver,  clouds  began  to 
gather  in  the  north-east,  lighted  up  momentarily  by  flashes 
of  lightning,  while  fitful  gusts  of  wind,  veering  in  every 
quarter,  betokened  the  approach  of  a  thunder-storm.  I 
nevertheless  went  to  sleep  while  listening  to  the  distant 
mutterings  of  thunder  and  the  dismal  howlings  of  the  **  mono 
colorado,"  or  howling  monkey.      A  little  past  midnight, 
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view,  fresh  aad  inTÍting,  ezposing  undet 
two  picturesque  huts,  witli  canoea 
tbem.  We  were  within  a  BDug 
ad  aaady  beacli,  oa  vhicb  the  men 
.t>reparatory  to  breakfast,  while  a  herd  of 
.tle  wandered  along  the  ahore,  here  stooping 
.  there  engaging  in  mimic  fighta  Beaeath  the 
.nd  back  a  broad,  well-beaten  pathwaj,  and  bejoad 
juld  see  the  golden  tops  of  palm-treea,  the  tbatohed 
of  housea,  and  hear  the  crowing  of  cocks,  and  the  merry 
innd  of  infant  volees.  We  were  in  the  "  Bahita  de  San 
Miguel,"  the  little  hay  of  San  Miguel,  distant  about  twenty 
miles  &om  San  Carlos,  on  the  northem  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  atona  oí  the  preceding  night  seemed  ahnost  like  a 
dream ;  could  it  be  possíble  that  a  few  hoors  had  wrought 
SQch  a  change  ?  But  the  tattered  sails,  and  the  saturated 
blankets  beneath  the  dtapa,  bore  teetímony  to  the  reality  of 
the  Btorm.  In  &ct,  Pedro  was  yet  full  of  wrath  at  what  he 
ctüled  the  atupidity  of  hia  men — ^they  were  "  tontos"  ali, 
fix>la  and  brutea.  I  had  been  as  indignant  as  himself,  but 
ma  too  glftd  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  aafely,  to  nurse  my 
wrath ;  bo  I  ponred  out  for  Pedro  a  gilí  of  brandy  in  hia 
ealabaah,  which  he  drank  to  our  good  health,  and  amaoking 
hia  lips,  atraightway  reoorered  hia  temper. 

Direotly,  a  little  troop  of  girla,  with  pnrple  sldrts  and 
white  gnipils,  their  long  black  hair  dancing  loosely  to  their 
waiats,  and  balancing  red  water-jars  on  their  heada,  carne 
laughing  down  the  pathway  for  water.  They  appeared  to 
be  oíd  fríends  of  onr  crew,  who  haildd  them  gayly  with  "  & 
Dios,  mi  almal"  "buena  maOana,  mi  corazón  I"  adieu  my 
■ooll"  "good  moming,  my  heartl"  to  which  they  replied 
with"comoe8tan,misnegritoa?"  "howareyou,  mydarkeya?" 
and  other  milleries,  rery  much,  to  onr  thinking,  of  the  Bowery 
order.  They  paased  along  the  ahore  a  little  diatance,  to  a 
clnmp  of  boshes^  and  the  nezt  inatant  we  eaw  them  ploshing 
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howevcr,  we  were  all  rouseii  in  a  sumraary  manner  by  4 
daab  of  water  fuH  in  our  face-t,  foUowed  the  next  inattint  by 
the  lurching  of  the  boat,  which  tumbled  passengers,  arins, 
booka,  and  whatever  waa  movable,  all  in  a  heap  togetber.  I 
diseogaged  myself  in  a  moment,  and  Bcrarnbled  out  upon  tha 
pineta,  where  Pedro,  clinging  to  the  tiller,  was  calling  fran- 
tically  to  the  men,  who  in  a  confused,  shouting  mass  were 
clusteredaround  the  swayiog  mast.  vainly  endeavoring  to  take 
in  the  sail.  We  were  before  the  wind,  whicli  waa  blowing  a 
hurricane,  and  going  with  iramense  velocitj,  the  hisBÍng  wiv 
ters  rising  under  our  stern,  alraost  to  the  level  of  the  pitietA, 
Broad  sheets  of  blinding  lightning  fell  around  us,  followcd 
by  deafening  peala  of  thunder,  drowning  for  a  moraent  the 
roar  of  the  temiiest.  I  had  hardly  time  to  cotnprehentl  the 
peril  of  ovir  sitnation,  with  the  sail  enlangled  in  tho  ropes, 
and  Bwaying  from  side  to  side,  when  a  Sash  of  lightoiag 
revealed  to  me  Ben's  etnlwart  form  amongst  the  frightenocj 
sunneFOB.  I  mr  hm  shon  'itonum  ewoíd  g^Aiu»  fiír.^D 
ÍBBtaat  above  thsir  IteKU,— he  hod  out  the  ropea  -  Tha-aail 
fell,  but  was  at  onoe  dragged  aboard,  vrhile  the  relieved  boat 
scudded  ateadily  before  the  storm,  whioh  soon  exhausted 
itael^  leaving  us  drenched  and  uncomfortable,  tossing  roughly 
amongst  the  waves.  The  men  took  to  the  oars  without  an 
order,  and  in  evident  relief  pulled  bact  towards  the  course 
from  which  we  had  been  driven.  All  that  night,  thnnder- 
Btorms,  like  invading  columna,  swept  over  the  lake  around 
«s,  but  we  fell  in  the  course  of  none  of  them.  They  all 
seemed  to  linger  against  the  high  volcanoes  oa  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  lake,  aa  if  thej  would  level  in  their  wrath  the 
daring  rocks  which  opposed  their  progresa. 

The  men  alept  do  more  that  night,  but  pulled  Bt«adily  and 
silently  at  the  oars.  Towarda  morning  I  crept  again  under 
the  chopa,  and  slumbered  until  roused  by  the  bellowing  of 
cattle,  and  by  the  sun  shining  biilliantly  in  mj  iace.  It  was 
after  nine  o'clock ;  we  had  passed  the  islanda  of  La  Boqueta, 
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which  lay  within  view,  fresh  and  inviting,  exposing  under 
an  archway  of  trees  one  or  two  picturesque  huts,  with  canoes 
drawn  up  in  front  of  them.  We  were  within  a  snug 
little  bay,  in  front  of  a  broad  sandy  beach,  on  which  the  men 
were  kindling  fires  preparatory  to  breakfast,  while  a  herd  of 
sleek-looking  cattle  wandered  along  the  shore,  here  stooping 
to  drink,  and  there  engaging  in  mimic  fights.  Beneath  the 
trees  wound  back  a  broad,  well-beaten  pathway,  and  beyond 
we  could  see  the  golden  topa  of  palm-trees,  the  thatched 
roofs  of  honses,  and  hear  the  crowing  of  cocks,  and  the  merry 
sound  of  infant  voices.  We  were  in  the  "  Bahita  de  San 
Miguel,"  the  little  bay  of  San  Miguel,  distant  about  twenty 
miles  from  San  Carlos,  on  the  northem  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  storm  of  the  preceding  night  seemed  almost  like  a 
dream ;  could  it  be  possible  that  a  few  hours  had  wrought 
such  a  change  ?  But  the  tattered  sails,  and  the  saturated 
blankets  beneath  the  chopa^  bore  testimony  to  the  reality  of 
the  storm.  In  fact,  Pedro  was  yet  full  of  wrath  at  what  he 
called  the  stupidity  of  hia  men — ^they  were  "tontos"  all, 
fools  and  brutes.  I  had  been  as  indignant  as  himself,  but 
was  too  glad  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  safely,  to  nurse  my 
wrath ;  so  I  poured  out  for  Pedro  a  gilí  of  brandy  in  his 
calabash,  which  he  drank  to  our  good  health,  and  smacking 
hia  lipa,  straightway  recovered  hia  temper. 

Directly,  a  little  troop  of  girls,  with  purple  skirts  and 
white  guipils,  their  long  black  hair  dangling  loosely  to  their 
waists,  and  balancing  red  water-jars  on  their  heads,  came 
laughing  down  the  pathway  for  water.  They  appeared  to 
be  oíd  friends  of  our  crew,  who  hailed  them  gayly  with  "  á 
Dios,  mi  almal"  "buena  mañana,  mi  corazón  I"  adieu  my 
soull"  "good  moming,  my  heartl"  to  which  they  replied 
with  "como  están,  mis  negritos  ?"  "  how  are  you,  my  darkeya  ?" 
and  other  ndlleries,  very  much,  to  our  thinking,  of  the  Bowery 
order.  They  passed  along  the  shore  a  little  distance,  to  a 
clump  of  bushes,  and  the  next  instant  we  saw  them  plashing 
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however,  .we  were  all  roused  in  a  summary  manner  by  a 
dash  of  water  full  in  our  faces,  followed  the  next  instant  by 
the  lurching  of  the  boat,  which  tumbled  passengers,  arms, 
books,  and  whatever  was  movable,  all  in  a  heap  togetlier.  I 
disengaged  myself  in  a  moment,  and  scrambled  out  upon  the 
pineta,  where  Pedro,  clinging  to  the  tiUer,  was  calling  fran- 
tically  to  the  men,  who  in  a  confused,  shouting  mass  were 
clusteredaround  the  swaying  mast  vainly  endeavoring  to  take 
in  the  saiL  We  were  before  the  wind,  which  was  blowing  a 
hurricane,  and  going  with  immense  velocity,  the  hissing  wa 
ters  rising  under  our  stem,  almost  to  the  level  of  the  pineta. 
Broad  sheets  of  blinding  lightning  fell  around  us,  followed 
by  deafening  peáis  of  thunder,  drowning  for  a  moment  the 
roar  of  the  tempest.  I  had  hardly  time  to  comprehend  the 
peril  of  our  situation,  with  the  sail  entangled  in  the  ropes, 
and  swaying  from  side  to  side,  when  a  flash  of  lightning 
revealed  to  me  Ben's  stalwart  form  amongst  the  frightened 
marineros.  I  saw  his  short  Eoman  sword  glance  for  an 
instant  above  their  heads, — he  had  cut  the  ropes.  The  sail 
fell,  but  was  at  once  dragged  aboard,  while  the  relieved  boat 
scudded  steadily  before  the  storm,  which  soon  exhausted 
itself,  leaving  us  drenched  and  uncomfortable,  tossing  roughly 
amongst  the  waves.  The  men  took  to  the  oars  without  an 
order,  and  in  cvident  relief  puUed  back  towards  the  course 
from  which  we  had  been  driven.  All  that  night,  thunder- 
storms,  like  invading  columus,  swept  over  the  lake  around 
US,  but  we  fcU  in  the  course  of  none  of  them.  The  y  all 
seemcd  to  linger  against  the  high  volcanoes  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  lake,  as  if  they  would  level  in  their  wrath  the 
daring  rocks  which  opposed  their  progress. 

The  men  slept  no  more  that  night,  but  pulled  steadily  and 
silcntly  at  the  oars.  Towards  morning  I  crept  again  under 
the  chrq)a,  and  slumbered  until  roused  by  the  bellowing  of 
cattle,  and  by  the  sun  shiniug  brilliantly  in  my  face.  It  was 
after  nine  o'clock ;  we  had  passed  the  islands  of  La  Boqueta, 
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which  lay  within  view,  fresh  and  inviting,  exposing  under 
an  archway  of  trees  one  or  two  picturesque  huts,  with  canoes 
drawn  up  in  front  of  them.  We  were  within  a  snug 
little  bay,  in  front  of  a  broad  sandy  beach,  on  which  the  men 
were  kindling  fires  preparatory  to  breakfast,  while  a  herd  of 
sleek-looking  cattle  wandered  along  the  shore,  here  stooping 
to  drink,  and  there  engaging  in  mimic  fights.  Beneath  the 
trees  wound  back  a  broad,  well-beaten  pathway,  and  beyond 
we  could  see  the  golden  tops  of  palm-trees,  the  thatched 
roofs  of  honses,  and  hear  the  crowing  of  cocks,  and  the  merry 
sound  of  infant  voices.  We  were  in  the  "  Bahita  de  San 
Miguel,"  the  little  bay  of  San  Miguel,  distant  about  twenty 
miles  from  San  Carlos,  on  the  northem  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  storm  of  the  preceding  night  seemed  almost  like  a 
dream ;  could  it  be  possible  that  a  few  hours  had  wrought 
such  a  change  ?  But  the  tattered  sails,  and  the  saturated 
blankets  beneath  the  chopa^  bore  testimony  to  the  reality  of 
the  storm.  In  fact,  Pedro  was  yet  full  of  wrath  at  what  he 
called  the  stupidity  of  bis  men — ^they  were  "tontos"  all, 
fools  and  brutes.  I  had  been  as  indignant  as  himself,  but 
was  too  glad  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  safely,  to  nurse  my 
wrath ;  so  I  poured  out  for  Pedro  a  gilí  of  brandy  in  his 
calabash,  which  he  drank  to  our  good  health,  and  smacking 
his  lips,  straightway  recovered  his  temper. 

Directly,  a  little  troop  of  girls,  with  purple  skirts  and 
white  guipils,  their  long  black  hair  dangling  loosely  to  their 
waists,  and  balancing  red  water-jars  on  their  heads,  came 
laughing  down  the  pathway  for  water.  They  appeared  to 
be  oíd  friends  of  our  crew,  who  hailed  them  gayly  with  "  á 
Dios,  mi  alma!"  "buena  mañana,  mi  corazón  I"  adieu  my 
soul!"  "good  moming,  my  heartl"  to  which  they  replied 
with  "como  están,  mis  negritos  ?"  "  how  are  you,  my  darkeys  ?" 
and  otherndlleries,  very  much,  to  our  thinking,  of  the  Bowery 
order.  They  passed  along  the  shore  a  little  distance,  to  a 
clump  of  bushes,  and  the  next  instant  we  saw  them  plashing 
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however,  .we  were  all  roused  in  a  summary  manner  by  a 
dash  of  water  full  in  our  faces,  followed  the  next  iostant  by 
the  lurching  of  the  boat,  which  tumbled  passengers,  arms, 
books,  and  whatever  was  movable,  all  in  a  heap  togetlier.  I 
disengaged  myself  in  a  moment,  and  scrambled  out  upon  the 
pineta,  where  Pedro,  clinging  to  the  tiller,  was  calling  fran- 
tically  to  the  men,  who  in  a  confused,  shouting  mass  were 
clusteredaround  the  swaying  mast  vainly  endeavoring  to  take 
in  the  saiL  We  were  before  the  wind,  which  was  blowing  a 
hurricane,  and  going  with  immense  velocity,  the  hissing  wa 
ters  rising  under  our  stem,  almost  to  the  level  of  the  pineta. 
Broad  sheets  of  blinding  lightning  fell  around  us,  followed 
by  deafening  peáis  of  thunder,  drowning  for  a  moment  the 
roar  of  the  tempest.  I  had  hardly  time  to  comprehend  the 
peril  of  our  situation,  with  the  sail  entangled  in  the  ropes, 
and  swaying  from  side  to  side,  when  a  flash  of  lightning 
revealed  to  me  Ben's  stalwart  form  amongst  the  frightened 
marineros.  I  saw  his  short  Eoman  sword  glance  for  an 
instant  above  their  heads, — ^he  had  cut  the  ropes.  The  sail 
fell,  but  was  at  once  dragged  aboard,  while  the  relieved  boat 
scudded  steadily  before  the  storiii,  which  soon  exhausted 
itself,  leaving  us  drenched  and  uncomfortable,  tossing  roughly 
amongst  the  waves.  The  men  took  to  the  oars  without  an 
order,  and  in  evident  relief  pulled  back  towards  the  course 
froin  which  we  had  been  driven.  All  that  night,  thunder- 
storms,  like  invading  columns,  swe])t  over  the  lake  around 
US,  but  we  fell  in  the  course  of  none  of  them.  They  all 
seemed  to  linger  against  the  high  volcanoes  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  lake,  as  if  they  would  level  in  their  wrath  the 
daring  rocks  which  opposed  their  progress. 

The  men  slept  no  more  that  night,  but  pulled  steadily  and 
silently  at  the  oars.  Towards  morning  I  crept  again  under 
the  cJutpa^  and  slumbered  until  roused  by  the  bellowing  of 
cattle,  and  by  the  sun  shining  brilliantly  in  my  face.  It  was 
after  nine  o'clock ;  we  had  j^assed  the  islauds  of  La  Boqueta, 
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which  lay  within  view,  fresh  and  invitíng,  exposing  under 
an  archway  of  trees  one  or  two  picturesque  huta,  with  canoes 
drawn  up  in  front  of  them.  We  were  within  a  snug 
little  bay,  in  front  of  a  broad  sandy  beach,  on  which  the  men 
were  kindling  fires  preparatory  to  breakfast,  while  a  herd  of 
sleek-looking  cattle  wandered  along  the  shore,  here  stooping 
to  drink,  and  there  engaging  in  mimic  fights.  Beneath  the 
trees  wound  back  a  broad,  well-beaten  pathway,  and  beyond 
we  could  see  the  golden  topa  of  palm-trees,  the  thatched 
roofe  of  honses,  and  hear  the  crowing  of  cocks,  and  the  merry 
sound  of  infant  voices.  We  were  in  the  "  Bahita  de  San 
Miguel,"  the  little  bay  of  San  Miguel,  distant  about  twenty 
miles  from  San  Carlos,  on  the  northem  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  storm  of  the  preceding  night  seemed  almost  like  a 
dream ;  could  it  be  possible  that  a  few  hours  had  wrought 
such  a  change  ?  But  the  tattered  sails,  and  the  saturated 
blankets  beneath  the  chopa^  bore  testimony  to  the  reality  of 
the  storm.  In  fact,  Pedro  was  yet  full  of  wrath  at  what  he 
called  the  stupidity  of  bis  men — ^they  were  "tontos"  all, 
fools  and  brutes.  I  had  been  as  indignant  as  himself,  but 
was  too  glad  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  safely,  to  nurse  my 
wrath ;  so  I  poured  out  for  Pedro  a  gilí  of  brandy  in  his 
calabash,  which  he  drank  to  our  good  health,  and  smacking 
his  lips,  straightway  recovered  his  temper. 

Directly,  a  little  troop  of  girls,  with  purple  skirts  and 
white  guipUs,  their  long  black  hair  dangling  loosely  to  their 
waists,  and  balancing  red  water-jars  on  their  heads,  came 
laughing  down  the  pathway  for  water.  They  appeared  to 
be  oíd  friends  of  our  crew,  who  hailed  them  gayly  with  "  á 
Dios,  mi  almal"  "buena  mañana,  mi  corazón !"  adieu  mv 
soul  1"  "  good  moming,  my  heart !"  to  which  they  replied 
with  "como  están,  mis  negritos  ?"  "  how  are  you,  my  darkeys  ?" 
and  other  ndlleries,  very  much,  to  our  thinking,  of  the  Bowery 
order.  They  passed  along  the  shore  a  little  distance,  to  a 
clump  of  bushes,  and  the  next  instant  we  saw  them  plashing 
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kowever,  .we  weie  all  roused  in  a  sammaiy  Tnamiar  by  a 
dasli  of  water  full  in  our  fiMses,  foUowed  the  next  iostant  by 
the  larching  of  the  boat,  which  tumbled  passengers,  arma, 
booka,  and  whatever  waa  movable,  all  in  a  heap  togetlier.  I 
disengaged  myself  in  a  moment,  and  scrambled  out  upon  the 
pineta,  where  Pedro,  dinging  to  the  tiller,  was  calling  fran- 
ticallj  to  the  men,  who  in  a  confused,  shouting  mass  were 
diustered  around  the  swaying  mast  vainlj  endeavoiing  to  take 
in  the  saiL  We  were  before  the  wind,  which  waa  blowing  a 
hurricane,  and  going  with  immense  yelooity,  the  hiasing  wa 
tere  nsing  onder  our  stem,  almost  to  the  level  of  the  pineta. 
Broad  sheets  of  blinding  lightning  fell  around  us,  fi)llowed 
by  deafening  peala  of  thunder,  drowning  for  a  moment  the 
roar  of  the  tempest  I  had  hardly  time  to  comprehend  the 
peni  of  our  situation,  with  the  saü  entangled  in  the  ropesi 
and  swaying  from  side  to  side,  when  a  flash  of  lightoiog 
revealed  to  me  Ben's  stalwart  form  amongst  the  fnghtened 
marineros.  I  saw  his  short  Boman  sword  glanoe  fiír  an 
instant  above  their  heads, — ^he  had  cut  the  ropes.  The  sail 
fell,  but  was  at  once  dragged  aboard,  while  the  relieved  boat 
scudded  steadily  before  the  storm,  which  soon  exhausted 
itsel^  leaving  us  drenched  and  uncomfortable,  tossing  roughly 
amongst  the  waves.  The  men  took  to  the  oars  without  an 
order,  and  in  evident  relief  pulled  back  towards  the  course 
from  which  we  had  been  driven.  All  that  night,  thunder- 
storms,  like  invading  cohimns,  swept  over  the  lake  around 
US,  but  we  fell  in  the  course  of  none  of  them.  They  all 
seemed  to  linger  against  the  high  volcanoes  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  lake,  as  if  they  would  level  in  their  wrath  the 
daring  rocks  which  opposed  their  progress. 

The  men  slept  no  more  that  night,  but  pulled  steadily  and 
silently  at  the  oars.  Towards  morning  I  crept  again  under 
the  chopa^  and  slumbered  until  roused  by  the  bellowing  of 
cattle,  and  by  the  sun  shining  brilliantly  in  my  face.  It  was 
after  nine  o'clock ;  we  had  passed  the  islands  of  La  Boqueta, 
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which  lay  within  view,  fresh  and  invitíng,  exposing  under 
an  archway  of  trees  one  or  two  picturesque  huts,  with  canoes 
drawn  up  in  front  of  them.  We  were  within  a  snug 
little  bay,  in  fix)nt  of  a  broad  sandy  beach,  on  which  the  men 
were  kindling  fires  preparatory  to  breakfast,  while  a  herd  of 
sleek-looking  cattle  wandered  along  the  shore,  here  stooping 
to  drink,  and  there  engaging  in  mimic  fights.  Beneath  the 
trees  wound  back  a  broad,  well-beaten  pathway,  and  beyond 
we  could  see  the  golden  tops  of  palm-trees,  the  thatched 
roofs  of  houses,  and  hear  the  crowing  of  cocks,  and  the  merry 
sound  of  infant  voices.  We  were  in  the  "  Bahita  de  San 
Miguel,"  the  little  bay  of  San  Miguel,  distant  about  twenty 
miles  from  San  Carlos,  on  the  northem  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  storm  of  the  preceding  night  seemed  almost  like  a 
dream ;  could  it  be  possible  that  a  few  hours  had  wrought 
such  a  change  ?  But  the  tattered  sails,  and  the  saturated 
blankets  beneath  the  chopa^  bore  testimony  to  the  reality  of 
the  storm.  In  fact,  Pedro  was  yet  full  of  wrath  at  what  he 
called  the  stupidity  of  his  men — ^they  were  "tontos"  all, 
fools  and  brutes.  I  had  been  as  indignant  as  himself,  but 
was  too  glad  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  safely,  to  nurse  my 
wrath ;  so  I  poured  out  for  Pedro  a  gilí  of  brandy  in  his 
calabash,  which  he  drank  to  our  good  health,  and  smacking 
his  lips,  straightway  recovered  his  temper. 

Directly,  a  little  troop  of  girls,  with  purple  skirts  and 
white  guipils,  their  long  black  hair  dangling  loosely  to  their 
waists,  and  balancing  red  water-jars  on  their  heads,  came 
laughing  down  the  pathway  for  water.  They  appeared  to 
be  oíd  friends  of  our  crew,  who  hailed  them  gayly  with  "  á 
Dios,  mi  almal"  "buena  mañana,  mi  corazón !"  adieu  mv 
soull"  "good  moming,  my  heart!"  to  which  they  replied 
with  "como  están,  mis  negritos  ?"  "  how  are  you,  my  darkeys  ?" 
and  otherndlleries,  very  much,  to  our  thinking,  of  the  Bowery 
order.  They  passed  aJong  the  shore  a  little  distance,  to  a 
clump  of  bushes,  and  the  next  instant  we  saw  them  plashing 
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however,  we  were  all  roused  in  a  Buinmarf  maimer  by  » 
dash  of  water  fiill  in  our  íoaes,  followed  the  next  instant  by 
the  lurcliing  of  the  boat,  which  tumbled  passengers,  arms, 
books,  and  whatever  waa  movable,  all  ia  a  heap  togetber.  I 
disengagcd  myaelf  ia  a  uioment,  and  scranibled  out  upon  the 
pineta,  where  Pedro,  clinging  to  the  tilJer,  waa  caUing  fraii- 
ticalJy  to  the  men,  who  in  a  confused,  ahoutiog  mass  were 
clustered  around  the  swaying  mast,  vainly  endeavoring  to  take 
in  the  saiL  Wo  were  before  the  wind,  which  waa  blowing  n 
hurricane,  and  going  with  immense  velocily,  the  hiasing  wit 
tera  rising  under  our  stem,  abnost  to  the  level  of  the  piaeüL 
Broad  aheeta  of  blinding  ligbtoing  fell  around  na,  fallowed 
by  deafening  peols  of  thunder,  drowtiing  for  a  moment  the 
roar  of  the  tempest.  I  had  hardly  time  to  comprehend  the 
peril  of  our  situation,  with  the  saíl  entangled  in  the  ropes, 
and  Hwaying  from  side  to  aide,  when  a  flash  of  hghtniug 
revealed  to  me  Ben's  stalwart  form  ainongst  tbe  frightencd 
marineros.  I  saw  his  sliort  Román  sword  glance  for  an 
instant  abovc  thcir  heatls, — he  hiiii  ciit  the  ropes.  The  sail 
fell,  but  was  at  once  dragged  aboard,  while  the  reliered  boat 
scudded  ateadily  before  the  etorm,  which  soon  exhausted 
itselí^  leaving  ua  drenched  and  uncomfortable,  tossing  roughly 
amongat  the  wavea.  The  men  took  to  the  oara  without  an 
order,  and  in  evident  relief  puUed  back  towmU  the  course 
&om  which  we  had  been  driven.  AU  that  night,  thunder- 
storma,  Hke  invadíng  columna,  swept  over  the  lake  aroand 
US,  but  we  fell  in  the  course  of  none  of  them.  They  all 
seemed  to  linger  against  the  high  rolcanoea  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  lake,  as  if  they  would  level  in  their  wrath  the 
daring  rocka  which  opposed  their  progress. 

The  men  slept  no  more  that  night,  but  pulled  steadily  and 
sjlently  at  the  oars.  Towards  raorning  I  crept  agaia  under 
the  chopa,  and  alumbered  until  rouaed  by  the  bellowing  of 
cattle,  and  by  the  aun  Bhiaing  brílliantly  in  my  íoce.  It  was 
añer  nioe  o'clock ;  we  had  paased  the  islands  of  La  Boque^ 
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which  lay  within  view,  fresh  and  inviting,  exposing  under 
an  archway  of  trees  one  or  two  picturesque  huts,  with  canoes 
drawn  up  in  front  of  them.  We  were  within  a  snug 
little  bay,  in  front  of  a  broad  sandy  beach,  on  which  the  men 
were  kindling  fires  preparatory  to  breakfast,  while  a  herd  of 
sleek-looking  cattle  wandered  along  the  shore,  here  stooping 
to  drink,  and  there  engaging  in  mimic  fights.  Beneath  the 
trees  wound  back  a  broad,  well-beaten  pathway,  and  beyond 
we  could  see  the  golden  tops  of  palm-trees,  the  thatched 
roofs  of  houses,  and  hear  the  crowing  of  cocks,  and  the  merry 
sound  of  infant  voices.  We  were  in  the  "  Bahita  de  San 
Miguel,"  the  little  bay  of  San  Miguel,  distant  about  twenty 
miles  from  San  Carlos,  on  the  northem  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  storm  of  the  preceding  night  seemed  almost  like  a 
dream ;  could  it  be  possible  that  a  few  hours  had  wrought 
such  a  change  ?  But  the  tattered  sails,  and  the  saturated 
blankets  beneath  the  chopa^  bore  testimony  to  the  reality  of 
the  storm.  In  fact,  Pedro  was  yet  full  of  wrath  at  what  he 
called  the  stupidity  of  hia  men — ^they  were  "tontos"  all, 
fools  and  brutes.  I  had  been  as  indignant  as  himself,  but 
was  too  glad  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  safely,  to  nurse  my 
wrath ;  so  I  poured  out  for  Pedro  a  gilí  of  brandy  in  his 
calabash,  which  he  drank  to  our  good  health,  and  smacking 
his  lips,  straightway  recovered  his  temper. 

Directly,  a  little  troop  of  girls,  with  purple  skirts  and 
white  guipils,  their  long  black  hair  dangling  loosely  to  their 
waists,  and  balancing  red  water-jars  on  their  heads,  carne 
laughing  down  the  pathway  for  water.  They  appeared  to 
be  oíd  friends  of  our  crew,  who  hailed  them  gayly  with  "  á 
Dios,  mi  alma!"  "buena  mañana,  mi  corazón !"  adieu  my 
soull"  "good  moming,  my  heart!"  to  which  they  replied 
with  "como  están,  mis  negritos  ?"  "  how  are  you,  my  darkeys  ?" 
and  otherndlleries,  very  much,  to  our  thinking,  of  the  Bowery 
order.  They  passed  along  the  shore  a  little  distance,  to  a 
clump  of  bushes,  and  the  next  instant  we  saw  them  plashing 
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however,  .we  were  all  roused  in  a  summary  manner  by  a 
dash  of  water  full  in  our  faces,  followed  the  next  instant  by 
the  lurching  of  the  boat,  which  tumbled  passengers,  arms, 
booka,  and  whatever  was  movable,  all  in  a  heap  togetlier.  I 
disengaged  myself  in  a  moment,  and  scrambled  out  upon  the 
pineta,  where  Pedro,  clinging  to  the  tiUer,  was  calling  fran- 
ticalljr  to  the  men,  who  in  a  confused,  shouting  mass  were 
clusteredaround  the  swaying  mast  vainly  endeavoring  to  take 
in  the  saiL  We  were  before  the  wind,  which  was  blowing  a 
hurricane,  and  going  with  immense  velocity,  the  hissing  wa 
ters  rising  under  our  stem,  almost  to  the  level  of  the  pineta. 
Broad  sheets  of  blinding  lightning  fell  around  us,  followed 
by  deafening  peáis  of  thunder,  drowning  for  a  moment  the 
roar  of  the  tempest.  I  had  hardly  time  to  comprehend  the 
peril  of  our  situation,  with  the  sail  entangled  in  the  ropes, 
and  swaying  from  side  to  side,  when  a  flash  of  lightning 
revealed  to  me  Ben's  stalwart  form  amongst  the  frightened 
marineros.  I  saw  his  short  Román  sword  glance  for  an 
instant  above  their  heads, — ^he  had  cut  the  ropes.  The  sail 
fell,  but  was  at  once  dragged  aboard,  while  the  relie  ved  boat 
scudded  steadily  before  the  storm,  which  soon  exhausted 
itself,  leavnng  us  drenched  and  uncomfortable,  tossing  roughly 
amongst  the  waves.  The  men  took  to  the  oars  without  an 
order,  and  in  evident  relief  pulled  back  towards  the  course 
from  which  we  had  been  driven.  All  that  night,  thunder- 
storms,  like  invading  columus,  swcpt  over  the  lake  around 
US,  but  we  fell  in  the  course  of  none  of  them.  Thev  all 
seemed  to  linger  against  the  high  volcanoes  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  lake,  as  if  tliey  would  level  in  their  wrath  the 
daring  rocks  which  opposed  their  progress. 

The  men  slept  no  more  that  niglit,  but  pulled  steadily  and 
sjlently  at  the  oars.  TowarcLs  morning  I  crept  again  under 
the  ch(q)a^  and  slumbered  until  roused  by  the  bellowing  of 
cattle,  and  by  the  sun  shining  brilliantly  in  my  face.  It  was 
after  nine  o'clock ;  we  had  passed  the  islands  of  La  Boqueta, 
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which  lay  within  view,  fresh  and  inviting,  exposing  under 
an  archway  of  trees  one  or  two  picturesque  huts,  with  canoes 
drawn  up  in  front  of  them.  We  were  within  a  snug 
little  bay,  in  front  of  a  broad  sandy  beach,  on  which  the  men 
were  kindling  fires  preparatory  to  breakfast,  while  a  herd  of 
sleek-looking  cattle  wandered  along  the  shore,  here  stooping 
to  drink,  and  there  engaging  in  mimic  fights.  Beneath  the 
trees  wound  back  a  broad,  well-beaten  pathway,  and  beyond 
we  could  see  the  golden  tops  of  palm-trees,  the  thatched 
roofs  of  houses,  and  hear  the  crowing  of  cocks,  and  the  merry 
sound  of  infant  voices.  We  were  in  the  "  Bahita  de  San 
Miguel,"  the  little  bay  of  San  Miguel,  distant  about  twenty 
miles  from  San  Carlos,  on  the  northem  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  storm  of  the  preceding  night  seemed  almost  like  a 
dream ;  could  it  be  possible  that  a  few  hours  had  wrought 
such  a  change  ?  But  the  tattered  sails,  and  the  saturated 
blankets  beneath  the  cAopa,  bore  testimony  to  the  reality  of 
the  storm.  In  fact,  Pedro  was  yet  full  of  wrath  at  what  he 
called  the  stupidity  of  bis  men — ^they  were  "tontos"  all, 
fools  and  brutes.  I  had  been  as  indignant  as  himself,  but 
was  too  glad  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  safely,  to  nurse  my 
wrath ;  so  I  poured  out  for  Pedro  a  gilí  of  brandy  in  his 
calabash,  which  he  drank  to  our  good  health,  and  smacking 
his  lips,  straightway  recovered  his  temper. 

Directly,  a  little  troop  of  girls,  with  purple  skirts  and 
white  guipils,  their  long  black  hair  dangling  loosely  to  their 
waists,  and  balancing  red  water-jars  on  their  heads,  carne 
laughing  down  the  pathway  for  water.  They  appeared  to 
be  oíd  friends  of  our  crew,  who  hailed  them  gayly  with  "  á 
Dios,  mi  almal"  "buena  mañana,  mi  corazón  I"  adieu  my 
soul!"  "good  moming,  my  heart!"  to  which  they  replied 
with  "como  están,  mis  negritos  ?"  "  how  are  you,  my  darkeys  ?" 
and  otherrailleries,  very  much,  to  our  thinking,  of  the  Bowery 
order.  They  passed  along  the  shore  a  little  distance,  to  a 
clump  of  bushes,  and  the  next  instant  we  saw  them  plashing 
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however,  we  were  all  roused  in  a  summary  manner  by  a 
dash  of  water  fall  in  out  faoes,  followed  the  next  instiint  Ijy 
tbe  lurching  of  the  boat,  wliich  turnbled  passengers,  arms, 
booka,  and  whatever  waa  movable,  all  in  a  heap  togetUer.  I 
disengaged  myaell'  in  a  moment,  and  scrauíbled  out  upou  the 
pineta,  where  Pedro,  cliaging  to  ibe  tiller,  was  calliog  fran- 
lically  to  tbe  men,  who  in  a  confused,  shouting  ma&s  wcre 
clusteredaround  theawaying  raast,  vainly  endeavoring  to  take 
in  the  sail.  We  were  before  tbe  wind,  whicb  was  blowing  a 
iiurricarie,  and  going  with  immeuse  velocity,  tbe  hissing  wa 
tera  risíng  under  our  stern,  almost  to  the  level  of  the  pineta. 
Ilroad  sheets  of  blinding  lightning  fuU  atound  us,  foUowed 
by  dtíftfening  peala  of  thunder,  drowning  for  a  moment  tbtí 
roar  of  tbe  l«mpcsL  I  bad  hardly  time  to  comprehend  the 
pcril  of  oiir  situation,  witb  the  sai!  entangled  in  tbe  ropes, 
and  swaying  from  side  to  side,  when  a  fiash  of  bghtiüiig 
reveided  to  me  Ben'a  stalwart  fnrm  amongst  tbe  frigbtcned 
marineros.  I  saw  hU  übort  liouian  sword  glaiicc  for  an 
iiistant  above  tbeir  btMiI-^, — In.-  !i;iil  out  íbo  ropes.  The  sai] 
fell,  but  waa  at  once  dragged  aboard,  while  tbe  leUeved  boat 
BCudded  eteadüy  before  the  storm,  which  aoon  exbausted 
itael^  leañng  ua  drenched  and  uncomfortable,  tossit^  roughly 
amongst  the  waves,  The  men  took  to  the  oars  without  an 
order,  and  in  evident  relief  pulled  back  towards  the  courae 
from  which  we  had  been  driven,  AU  tbat  night,  thunder- 
atorms,  like  invading  columna,  awept  over  the  lake  around 
US,  but  we  fell  in  the  conrse  of  none  of  them.  They  all 
seemed  to  linger  againat  the  bigh  volcanoee  oa  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  lake,  as  if  they  would  level  in  their  wrath  the 
daring  rocks  which  opposed  their  progresa. 

The  men  slept  no  more  that  night,  but  pulled  steadily  and 
silently  at  the  oars,  Towards  morning  I  crept  agaiu  under 
tbe  chopa,  and  elumbered  until  roused  by  the  bellowing  of 
cattie,  and  by  the  aun  shining  brílHantly  in  my  &ce.  It  waa 
añer  nine  o'clock ;  we  had  passed  the  ialanda  of  Ijs  Boqueta 
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which  lay  within  view,  fresh  and  inviting,  exposing  under 
an  archway  of  trees  one  or  two  picturesque  huts,  with  canoes 
drawn  up  in  front  of  them.  We  were  within  a  snug 
little  bay,  in  front  of  a  broad  sandy  beach,  on  which  the  men 
were  kindling  fires  preparatory  to  breakfast,  while  a  herd  of 
sleek-looking  cattle  wandered  along  the  shore,  here  stooping 
to  drink,  and  there  engaging  in  mimic  fights.  Beneath  the 
trees  wound  back  a  broad,  well-beaten  pathway,  and  beyond 
we  conld  see  the  golden  tops  of  palm-trees,  the  thatched 
roofs  of  houses,  and  hear  the  crowing  of  cocks,  and  the  merry 
sound  of  infant  voices.  We  were  in  the  "  Bahita  de  San 
Miguel,"  the  little  bay  of  San  Miguel,  distant  about  twenty 
miles  from  San  Carlos,  on  the  northem  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  storm  of  the  preceding  night  seemed  almost  like  a 
dream ;  could  it  be  possible  that  a  few  hours  had  wrought 
such  a  change  ?  But  the  tattered  sails,  and  the  saturated 
blankets  beneath  the  chopa^  bore  testimony  to  the  reality  of 
the  storm.  In  fact,  Pedro  was  yet  full  of  wrath  at  what  he 
called  the  stupidity  of  his  men — ^they  were  "tontos"  all, 
fools  and  brutes.  I  had  been  as  indignant  as  himself,  but 
was  too  glad  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  safely,  to  nurse  my 
wrath ;  so  I  poured  out  for  Pedro  a  gilí  of  brandy  in  his 
calabash,  which  he  drank  to  our  good  health,  and  smacking 
his  lips,  straightway  recovered  his  temper. 

Directly,  a  little  troop  of  girls,  with  purple  skirts  and 
white  guipíls,  their  long  black  hair  dangling  loosely  to  their 
waists,  and  balancing  red  water-jars  on  their  heads,  carne 
laughing  down  the  pathway  for  water.  They  appeared  to 
be  oíd  friends  of  our  crew,  who  hailed  them  gayly  with  "  á 
Dios,  mi  almal"  "buena  mañana,  mi  corazón !"  adieu  my 
aoull"  "good  moming,  my  heart!"  to  which  they  replied 
with  "como  están,  mis  negritos  ?"  "  how  are  you,  my  darkeys  ?" 
and  other  railleries,  very  much,  to  our  thinking,  of  the  Bowery 
order.  They  passed  along  the  shore  a  little  distance,  to  a 
climip  of  bushes,  and  the  next  instant  we  saw  them  plashing 
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however,  .we  were  all  roused  in  a  summary  manner  by  a 
dash  of  water  full  in  our  faces,  followed  the  next  iostant  by 
the  lurching  of  the  boat,  which  tumbled  passengers,  arms, 
books,  and  whatever  was  movable,  all  in  a  heap  togetlier.  I 
disengaged  myself  in  a  moment,  and  scrambled  out  upon  the 
pineta,  where  Pedro,  clinging  to  the  tiller,  was  calling  fran- 
tically  to  the  men,  who  in  a  confused,  shouting  mass  were 
clusteredaround  the  swaying  mast.  vainly  endeavoring  to  take 
in  the  saiL  We  were  before  the  wind,  which  was  blowing  a 
hurricane,  and  going  with  immense  velocity,  the  hissing  wa 
ters  rising  under  onr  stern,  almost  to  the  level  of  the  pineta. 
Broad  sheets  of  blinding  lightning  fell  around  us,  followed 
by  deafening  peáis  of  thunder,  drowning  for  a  moment  the 
roar  of  the  tempest.  I  had  hardly  time  to  comprehend  the 
peril  of  our  situation,  with  the  sail  entangled  in  the  ropes, 
and  swaying  from  side  to  side,  when  a  flash  of  lightning 
revealed  to  me  Ben^s  stalwart  form  amongst  the  fríghtened 
marineros.  I  saw  his  short  Eoman  sword  glance  for  an 
instant  above  their  heads, — ^he  had  cut  the  ropes.  The  sail 
fell,  but  was  at  once  dragged  aboard,  while  the  relie  ved  boat 
scudded  steadilj  before  the  storm,  wliich  soon  exhausted 
itself,  leaving  us  drenched  and  uiiconifortable,  tossing  roughly 
amongst  the  waves.  The  nien  took  to  the  oars  without  an 
ordcr,  and  in  evident  relief  pulled  back  towards  the  course 
from  which  we  had  been  driven.  All  that  night,  thunder- 
storms,  like  invading  colnmns,  swept  over  the  lake  around 
US,  but  we  fell  in  the  covirsc  of  iionc  of  them.  Thev  all 
seemed  to  linger  against  the  high  volcanocs  on  ihe  opposite 
shores  of  the  lake,  as  if  they  would  level  in  their  wrath  the 
daring  rocks  which  opposed  their  progress. 

The  men  slept  no  more  that  night,  but  pulled  steadily  and 
silently  at  the  oans.  Towards  morniug  I  crept  again  under 
the  chopa^  and  slumbered  until  roused  by  the  bellowing  of 
cattle,  and  by  the  sun  shining  brilliantly  in  my  face.  It  was 
after  nine  o'clock ;  we  had  passed  the  islands  of  La  Boqueta, 
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which  lay  within  view,  fresh  and  inviting,  exposing  under 
an  archway  of  trees  one  or  two  picturesque  huts,  with  canoes 
drawn  up  in  front  of  them.  We  were  within  a  snug 
little  bay,  in  front  of  a  broad  sandy  beach,  on  which  the  men 
were  kindling  fires  preparatory  to  breakfast,  while  a  herd  of 
sleek-looking  cattle  wandered  along  the  shore,  here  stooping 
to  drink,  and  there  engaging  in  mimic  fights.  Beneath  the 
trees  wound  back  a  broad,  well-beaten  pathway,  and  beyond 
we  conld  see  the  golden  tops  of  palm-trees,  the  thatched 
roofs  of  houses,  and  hear  the  crowing  of  cocks,  and  the  merry 
sound  of  infant  voices.  We  were  in  the  "  Bahita  de  San 
Miguel,"  the  little  bay  of  San  Miguel,  distant  about  twenty 
miles  from  San  Carlos,  on  the  northem  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  storm  of  the  preceding  night  seemed  almost  Hke  a 
dream ;  could  it  be  possible  that  a  few  hours  had  wrought 
such  a  change  ?  But  the  tattered  sails,  and  the  saturated 
blankets  beneath  the  chopa^  bore  testimony  to  the  reality  of 
the  storm.  In  fact,  Pedro  was  yet  full  of  wrath  at  what  he 
called  the  stupidity  of  his  men — ^they  were  "tontos"  all, 
fix)ls  and  brutes.  I  had  been  as  indignant  as  himself,  but 
was  too  glad  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  safely,  to  nurse  my 
wrath ;  so  I  poured  out  for  Pedro  a  gilí  of  brandy  in  his 
calabash,  which  he  drank  to  our  good  health,  and  smacking 
his  lips,  straightway  recovered  his  temper. 

Directly,  a  little  troop  of  girls,  with  purple  skirts  and 
white  guipils,  their  long  black  hair  dangling  loosely  to  their 
waists,  and  balancing  red  water-jars  on  their  heads,  carne 
laughing  down  the  pathway  for  water.  They  appeared  to 
be  oíd  friends  of  our  crew,  who  hailed  them  gayly  with  "  á 
Dios,  mi  almal"  "buena  mañana,  mi  corazón !"  adieu  my 
aoull"  "good  moming,  my  heart!"  to  which  they  replied 
with  "como  están,  mis  negritos  ?"  "  how  are  you,  my  darkeys  ?" 
and  other  railleries,  very  much,  to  our  thinking,  of  the  Bowery 
order.  They  passed  along  the  shore  a  little  distance,  to  a 
clump  of  bushes,  and  the  next  instant  we  saw  them  plashing 
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however,  .we  were  all  roused  in  a  summary  manner  by  a 
dash  of  water  full  in  our  faces,  followed  the  next  iostant  by 
the  lurching  of  the  boat,  which  tumbled  passengers,  arms, 
books,  and  whatever  was  movable,  all  in  a  heap  togetber.  I 
disengaged  myself  in  a  moment,  and  scrambled  out  upon  the 
pineta,  where  Pedro,  clinging  to  the  tiller,  was  calling  fran- 
tically  to  the  men,  who  in  a  confused,  shouting  mass  were 
clusteredaround  the  swaying  mast,  vainly  endeavoring  to  tíike 
in  the  saiL  We  were  before  the  wind,  which  was  blowing  a 
hurricane,  and  going  with  immense  velocity,  the  hissing  wu 
ters  rising  under  our  stern,  almost  to  the  level  of  the  pineta. 
Broad  sheets  of  blinding  lightning  fell  around  us,  followed 
by  deafening  peáis  of  thnnder,  drowning  for  a  moment  the 
roar  of  the  tempest  I  had  hardly  time  to  comprehend  the 
peril  of  our  situation,  with  the  sail  entangled  in  the  ropes, 
and  swaying  from  side  to  side,  when  a  flash  of  lightning 
revealed  to  me  Ben's  stalwart  form  amongst  the  frightened 
marineros.  I  saw  his  short  Eoman  sword  glance  for  an 
instant  above  their  heads, — he  had  cut  the  ropes.  The  sail 
fell,  but  was  at  once  dragged  aboard,  while  the  relie  ved  boat 
scudded  steadily  before  the  storm,  which  soon  exhausted 
itsclf,  leaving  us  drcnched  and  uncomfortable,  tossing  roughly 
amongst  the  waves.  The  inen  took  to  the  oars  without  an 
ordcr,  and  in  evident  relief  pulled  back  towards  the  course 
from  which  we  had  been  driven.  All  that  night,  thunder- 
stonns,  like  invading  columns,  swept  over  the  lake  around 
US,  but  we  fell  in  the  course  of  none  of  them.  They  all 
seemed  to  linger  against  the  high  volcanoes  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  lake,  as  if  they  would  level  in  their  wrath  the 
daring  rocks  which  opposed  their  progress. 

The  men  slept  no  more  that  night,  but  pulled  steadily  and 
silently  at  the  oars.  Towards  morning  I  crept  again  under 
the  chrpa^  and  slumbered  until  rou.sed  by  the  bello wing  of 
cattle,  and  by  the  sun  shining  brilliantly  in  my  face.  It  was 
after  nine  o*clock ;  we  had  passed  the  islands  of  La  Boqueta, 
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which  lay  within  view,  fresh  and  inviting,  exposing  under 
an  archway  of  trees  one  or  two  picturesque  huts,  with  canoes 
drawn  up  in  front  of  them.  We  were  within  a  snug 
little  bay,  in  front  of  a  broad  sandy  beach,  on  which  the  men 
were  kindling  fires  preparatory  to  breakfast,  while  a  herd  of 
sleek-looking  cattle  wandered  along  the  shore,  here  stooping 
to  drink,  and  there  engaging  in  mimic  fights.  Beneath  the 
trees  wound  back  a  broad,  well-beaten  pathway,  and  beyond 
we  conld  see  the  golden  tops  of  palm-trees,  the  thatched 
roofs  of  houses,  and  hear  the  crowing  of  cocks,  and  the  merry 
sound  of  infant  voices.  We  were  in  the  "  Bahita  de  San 
Miguel,"  the  little  bay  of  San  Miguel,  distant  about  twenty 
miles  from  San  Carlos,  on  the  northem  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  storm  of  the  preceding  night  seemed  almost  like  a 
dream ;  could  it  be  possible  that  a  few  hours  had  wrought 
such  a  change  ?  But  the  tattered  sails,  and  the  saturated 
blankets  beneath  the  chopa^  bore  testimony  to  the  reality  of 
the  storm.  In  fact,  Pedro  was  yet  full  of  wrath  at  what  he 
called  the  stupidity  of  his  men — ^they  were  "tontos"  all, 
fix)ls  and  brutes.  I  had  been  as  indignant  as  himself,  but 
was  too  glad  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  safely,  to  nurse  my 
wrath ;  so  I  poured  out  for  Pedro  a  gilí  of  brandy  in  his 
calabash,  which  he  drank  to  our  good  health,  and  smacking 
his  lips,  straightway  recovered  his  temper. 

Directly,  a  little  troop  of  girls,  with  purple  skirts  and 
white  guipils,  their  long  black  hair  dangling  loosely  to  their 
waists,  and  balancing  red  water-jars  on  their  heads,  came 
laughing  down  the  pathway  for  water.  They  appeared  to 
be  oíd  friends  of  our  crew,  who  hailed  them  gayly  with  "  á 
Dios,  mi  almal"  "buena  mañana,  mi  corazón !"  adieu  my 
aoull"  "good  moming,  my  heart!"  to  which  they  replied 
with  "como  están,  mis  negritos  ?"  "  how  are  you,  my  darkeys  ?" 
and  otherrailleries,  very  much,  to  our  thinking,  of  the  Bowery 
order.  They  passed  along  the  shore  a  little  distance,  to  a 
clump  of  bushes,  and  the  next  instant  we  saw  them  plashing 
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however,  .we  were  all  roused  in  a  summary  manner  by  a 
dash  of  water  full  in  our  faces,  foUowed  the  next  instant  by 
the  lurching  of  the  boat,  which  tumbled  passengers,  arms, 
books,  and  whatever  was  movable,  all  in  a  heap  togetlier.  I 
disengaged  myself  in  a  moment,  and  scrambled  out  upon  the 
pineta,  where  Pedro,  clinging  to  the  tiller,  was  calling  fran- 
tically  to  the  men,  who  in  a  confused,  shouting  mass  were 
clusteredaround  the  swaying  mast.  vainly  endeavoring  to  take 
in  the  sail.  We  were  before  the  wind,  which  was  blowing  a 
humcane,  and  going  with  immense  velocity,  the  hissing  wu 
ters  rising  under  our  stern,  almost  to  the  level  of  the  pineta. 
Broad  sheets  of  blinding  lightning  fell  around  us,  folio wed 
by  deafening  peáis  of  thunder,  drowning  for  a  moment  the 
roar  of  the  tempest.  I  had  hardly  time  to  comprehend  the 
peril  of  our  situation,  with  the  sail  entangled  in  the  ropes, 
and  swaying  from  side  to  side,  when  a  flash  of  lightning 
revealed  to  me  Ben's  stalwart  form  amongst  the  frightened 
marineros.  I  saw  his  short  Eoman  sword  glance  for  an 
instant  above  their  heads, — he  had  cut  the  ropes.  The  sail 
fell,  but  was  at  once  draggod  aboard,  while  the  relie  ved  boat 
scuddcd  steadilv  before  the  storm,  which  soon  exhausted 
itself,  leaving  us  drenched  and  uncomfortable,  tossing  roughly 
amongst  the  waves.  The  mon  took  to  the  oars  without  an 
order,  and  in  evident  relief  puUed  back  towards  the  course 
from  which  we  had  been  driven.  All  that  niglit,  thunder- 
storms,  like  invading  columns,  swej)t  over  the  lake  around 
US,  but  we  fell  in  the  course  of  nene  of  them.  They  all 
seemed  to  linger  against  the  high  volcanoes  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  lake,  as  if  they  would  level  in  their  wrath  the 
daring  rocks  which  opposed  their  progress. 

The  men  slept  no  more  that  niglit,  but  pulled  steadily  and 
silently  at  the  oars.  TowarcLs  morning  I  crept  again  under 
the  clu/pa^  and  slumbercd  until  roused  by  the  bellowing  of 
cattle,  and  by  the  sun  shining  brilliantly  in  my  face.  It  was 
after  nine  o'clock ;  we  had  passed  the  islands  of  La  Boqueta, 
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which  lay  within  view,  fresh  and  inviting,  exposing  under 
an  archway  of  trees  one  or  two  picturesque  huts,  with  canoes 
drawn  up  in  front  of  them.  We  were  within  a  snug 
little  bay,  in  front  of  a  broad  sandy  beach,  on  which  the  men 
were  kindling  fires  preparatory  to  breakfast,  while  a  herd  of 
sleek-looking  cattle  wandered  along  the  shore,  here  stooping 
to  drink,  and  there  engaging  in  mimic  fights.  Beneath  the 
trees  wound  back  a  broad,  well-beaten  pathway,  and  beyond 
we  conld  see  the  golden  tops  of  palm-trees,  the  thatched 
roofs  of  houses,  and  hear  the  crowing  of  cocks,  and  the  merry 
sound  of  infant  voices.  We  were  in  the  "  Bahita  de  San 
Miguel,"  the  little  bay  of  San  Miguel,  distant  about  twenty 
miles  from  San  Carlos,  on  the  northem  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  storm  of  the  preceding  night  seemed  almost  like  a 
dream ;  could  it  be  possible  that  a  few  hours  had  wrought 
such  a  change  ?  But  the  tattered  sails,  and  the  saturated 
blankets  beneath  the  chopa,  bore  testimony  to  the  reality  of 
the  storm.  In  fact,  Pedro  was  yet  fuU  of  wrath  at  what  he 
called  the  stupidity  of  his  men — ^they  were  "tontos"  all, 
fix)ls  and  brutes.  I  had  been  as  indignant  as  himself,  but 
was  too  glad  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  safely,  to  nurse  my 
wrath ;  so  I  poured  out  for  Pedro  a  gilí  of  brandy  in  his 
calabash,  which  he  drank  to  our  good  health,  and  smacking 
his  lips,  straightway  recovered  his  temper. 

Directly,  a  little  troop  of  girls,  with  purple  skirts  and 
white  guipils,  their  long  black  hair  dangling  loosely  to  their 
waists,  and  balancing  red  water-jars  on  their  heads,  carne 
laughing  down  the  pathway  for  water.  They  appeared  to 
be  cid  friends  of  our  crew,  who  hailed  them  gayly  with  "  á 
Dios,  mi  alma!"  "buena  mañana,  mi  corazón !"  adieu  my 
soull"  "good  moming,  my  heartl"  to  which  they  replied 
with  "como  están,  mis  negritos  ?"  "  how  are  you,  my  darkeys  ?" 
and  otherrailleries,  very  much,  to  our  thinking,  of  the  Bowery 
order.  They  passed  along  the  shore  a  little  distance,  to  a 
climip  of  bushes,  and  the  next  instant  we  saw  them  plashing 
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however,  .we  were  all  roused  in  a  summary  manner  by  a 
dash  of  water  full  in  our  faces,  followed  the  next  iostant  by 
the  lurching  of  the  boat,  which  tumbled  passengers,  arms, 
books,  and  whatever  was  movable,  all  in  a  heap  togetlier.  I 
disengaged  myself  in  a  moment,  and  scrambled  out  upon  the 
pineta,  where  Pedro,  clinging  to  the  tiller,  was  calling  fran- 
tically  to  the  men,  who  in  a  confused,  shouting  mass  were 
clustered  around  the  swaying  mast  vainly  endeavoring  to  take 
in  the  sail.  We  were  before  the  wind,  which  was  blowing  a 
hurricane,  and  going  with  immense  velocity,  the  hissing  wa 
ters  rising  under  our  stem,  almost  to  the  level  of  the  pineta. 
Broad  sheets  of  blinding  lightning  fell  around  us,  followed 
by  deafening  peáis  of  thunder,  drowning  for  a  moment  the 
roar  of  the  tempest.  I  had  hardly  time  to  comprehend  the 
peril  of  our  situation,  with  the  sail  entangled  in  the  ropes, 
and  swaying  from  side  to  side,  when  a  flash  of  lightning 
revealed  to  me  Ben's  stalwart  form  amongst  the  fríghtened 
marineros.  I  saw  his  short  Eoman  sword  glance  for  an 
instant  above  their  heads, — he  had  cut  the  ropes.  The  sail 
fell,  but  was  at  once  dragged  aboard,  while  the  relieved  boat 
scudded  stcadily  before  the  storiii,  which  soon  exhausted 
itself,  leaving  us  drenched  and  uncomfortable,  tossing  roughly 
amoníxst  the  waves.  The  men  took  to  the  oars  without  an 
order,  and  in  evident  relief  ])ulled  back  towards  the  course 
from  which  we  had  been  driven.  All  that  night,  thunder- 
storms,  like  invading  columns,  swept  over  the  lake  around 
US,  but  we  fell  in  the  course  of  nene  of  them.  Tliey  all 
seemed  to  linger  against  the  high  volcanoes  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  lake,  as  if  they  would  level  in  their  wrath  the 
daring  rocks  which  opposed  their  progress. 

The  men  slept  no  more  that  niglit,  but  pulled  steadily  and 
silently  at  the  oars.  Towards  morning  I  crept  again  under 
the  chqrn^  aud  slumbered  until  roused  by  the  bellowing  of 
cattle,  and  by  the  sun  shiuing  brilliantly  in  my  face.  It  was 
after  nine  o'clock ;  we  had  passed  the  islands  of  La  Boqueta, 
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whicli  lay  within  view,  fresh  and  inviting,  exposing  under 
an  archway  of  trees  one  or  two  picturesque  huts,  with  canoes 
drawn  up  in  front  of  them.  We  were  within  a  snug 
little  bay,  in  tront  of  a  broad  sandy  beach,  on  which  the  men 
were  kindling  fires  preparatory  to  breakfast,  while  a  herd  of 
sleek-looking  cattle  wandered  along  the  shore,  here  stooping 
to  drink,  and  there  engaging  in  mimic  fights.  Beneath  the 
trees  wound  back  a  broad,  well-beaten  pathway,  and  beyond 
we  could  see  the  golden  tops  of  palm-trees,  the  thatched 
roofs  of  houses,  and  hear  the  crowing  of  cocks,  and  the  merry 
sound  of  infant  voices.  We  were  in  the  "  Bahita  de  San 
Miguel,"  the  little  bay  of  San  Miguel,  distant  about  twenty 
miles  from  San  Carlos,  on  the  northem  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  storm  of  the  preceding  night  seemed  almost  like  a 
dream ;  could  it  be  possible  that  a  few  hours  had  wrought 
such  a  change  ?  But  the  tattered  sails,  and  the  saturated 
blankets  beneath  the  <Jwpaj  bore  testimony  to  the  reality  of 
the  storm.  In  fact,  Pedro  was  yet  full  of  wrath  at  what  he 
called  the  stupidity  of  his  men — ^they  were  "tontos"  all, 
fix)ls  and  brutes.  I  had  been  as  indignant  as  himself,  but 
was  too  glad  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  safely,  to  nurse  my 
wrath ;  so  I  poured  out  for  Pedro  a  gilí  of  brandy  in  his 
calabash,  which  he  drank  to  our  good  health,  and  smacking 
his  lips,  straightway  recovered  his  temper. 

Directly,  a  little  troop  of  girls,  with  purple  skirts  and 
white  guipils,  their  long  black  hair  dangling  loosely  to  their 
waists,  and  balancing  red  water-jars  on  their  heads,  carne 
laughing  down  the  pathway  for  water.  They  appeared  to 
be  oíd  friends  of  our  crew,  who  hailed  them  gayly  with  "  á 
Dios,  mi  almal"  "buena  mañana,  mi  corazón !"  adieu  my 
soull"  "good  moming,  my  heart!"  to  which  they  replied 
with  "como  están,  mis  negritos  ?"  "  how  are  you,  my  darkeys  ?" 
and  otherrailleries,  very  much,  to  our  thinking,  of  the  Bowery 
order.  They  passed  along  the  shore  a  little  distance,  to  a 
climip  of  bushes,  and  the  next  instant  we  saw  them  plashing 
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however,  ,we  were  all  roused  in  a  summary  manner  by  a 
dash  of  water  full  in  our  faces,  followed  the  next  iostant  by 
the  lurching  of  the  boat,  which  tumbled  passengers,  arms, 
books,  and  whatever  was  movable,  all  in  a  heap  together.  I 
disengaged  myself  in  a  moment,  and  scrambled  out  upon  the 
pineta,  where  Pedro,  clinging  to  the  tiller,  was  calling  fran- 
tically  to  the  men,  who  in  a  confused,  shouting  mass  were 
clusteredaround  the  swaying  mast  vainly  endeavoring  to  take 
in  the  sail.  We  were  before  the  wind,  which  was  blowing  a 
hurricane,  and  going  with  immense  velocity,  the  hissing  wa 
ters  rising  under  our  stern,  almost  to  the  level  of  the  pineta. 
Broad  sheets  of  blinding  lightning  fell  around  us,  followed 
by  deafening  peáis  of  thunder,  drowning  for  a  moment  the 
roar  of  the  tempest.  I  had  hardly  time  to  comprehend  the 
peril  of  our  situation,  with  the  sail  entangled  in  the  ropes, 
and  swaying  from  side  to  side,  when  a  flash  of  lightning 
revealed  to  me  Ben's  stalwart  form  amongst  the  frightened 
marineros.  I  saw  his  short  Eoman  sword  glance  for  an 
instant  above  their  heads, — ^he  had  cut  the  ropes.  The  sail 
fell,  but  was  at  once  dragged  aboard,  while  the  relieved  boat 
scudded  steadily  before  the  storní,  wliicli  soon  exhausted 
itself,  leaving  us  drenclicd  and  uncomfortable,  tossing  roughly 
amongst  the  waves.  The  men  took  to  the  oars  without  an 
order,  and  in  evident  relief  pulled  back  towards  the  course 
from  which  we  had  been  driven.  All  that  night,  thunder- 
storms,  like  invading  columns,  swept  over  the  lake  around 
US,  but  we  fell  in  the  course  of  none  of  them.  They  all 
seemed  to  linger  agaiust  the  high  volcanoes  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  lake,  as  if  they  would  level  in  their  wrath  the 
dari ng  rocks  which  opposed  their  progress. 

The  men  slept  no  more  that  niglit,  but  pulled  steadily  and 
silently  at  the  oars.  Towards  morning  I  crept  again  under 
the  chnpa^  aud  slumbercd  until  roused  by  the  bellowing  of 
cattle,  and  by  the  sun  shining  brilliantly  in  my  face.  It  was 
after  nine  o'clock ;  we  had  passed  the  islands  of  La  Boqueta, 
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which  lay  within  view,  fresh  and  inviting,  exposing  under 
an  archway  of  trees  one  or  two  picturesque  huts,  with  canoes 
drawn  up  in  front  of  them.  We  were  within  a  snug 
little  bay,  in  front  of  a  broad  sandy  beach,  on  which  the  men 
were  kindling  fires  preparatory  to  breakfast,  while  a  herd  of 
sleek-looking  cattle  wandered  along  the  shore,  here  stooping 
to  drink,  and  there  engaging  in  mimic  fights.  Beneath  the 
trees  wound  back  a  broad,  well-beaten  pathway,  and  beyond 
we  conld  see  the  golden  tops  of  palm-trees,  the  thatched 
roofs  of  houses,  and  hear  the  crowing  of  cocks,  and  the  merry 
sound  of  infent  voices.  We  were  in  the  "  Bahita  de  San 
Miguel,"  the  little  bay  of  San  Miguel,  distant  about  twenty 
miles  from  San  Carlos,  on  the  northem  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  storm  of  the  preceding  night  seemed  almost  like  a 
dream ;  could  it  be  possible  that  a  few  hours  had  wrought 
such  a  change  ?  But  the  tattered  sails,  and  the  saturated 
blankets  beneath  the  chopa,  bore  testimony  to  the  reality  of 
the  storm.  In  fact,  Pedro  was  yet  full  of  wrath  at  what  he 
called  the  stupidity  of  his  men — ^they  were  "tontos"  all, 
fools  and  brutes.  I  had  been  as  indignant  as  bimself,  but 
was  too  glad  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  safely,  to  nurse  my 
wrath ;  so  I  poured  out  for  Pedro  a  gilí  of  brandy  in  his 
calabash,  which  he  drank  to  our  good  health,  and  smacking 
his  lips,  straightway  recovered  his  temper. 

Directly,  a  little  troop  of  girls,  with  purple  skirts  and 
white  guipils,  their  long  black  hair  dangling  loosely  to  their 
waists,  and  balancing  red  water-jars  on  their  heads,  came 
laughing  down  the  pathway  for  water.  They  appeared  to 
be  oíd  friends  of  our  crew,  who  hailed  them  gayly  with  "  á 
Dios,  mi  almal"  "buena  mañana,  mi  corazón !"  adieu  my 
aouU"  "good  moming,  my  heart!"  to  which  they  replied 
with  "como  están,  mis  negritos  ?"  "  how  are  you,  my  darkeys  ?" 
and  other  railleries,  very  much,  to  our  thinking,  of  the  Bowery 
order.  They  passed  along  the  shore  a  little  distance,  to  a 
clump  of  bushes,  and  the  next  instant  we  saw  them  plashing 
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like  mermaids  in  the  water;  while  8ome  of  oar  orew,  who 
were  throwing  a  net  ^'for  a  frj,"  as  Pedro  aaid,  tried  to 
frighten  them  bj  shoutáng  '^  lagartos,  lagartos  1"  "  alligators, 
alligators  I"  and  affecting  to  make  great  efforts  to  escape  to 
the  shore.  But  the  girls  were  not  to  be  ^^sold"  so  easilj, 
and  onlj  laughed  the  louder,  and  splashed  water  in  the  fi^ces 
of  the  jesters  as  thej  ran  bj.  Upon  discovering  us,  instead, 
as  the  reader  might  suppose,  of  making  for  the  shore  in  oon- 
fusion,  thej  paddled  boldly  up  to  the  boat,  their  long  hair 
trailing  like  a  veU  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  water.  Thej  looked 
laughinglj  up  in  our  faces  for  a  moment,  exdaiming,  "  Cáli- 
fomia,"  then  ducked  under,  and  were  awaj.  It  aeemed  to 
na,  while  thej  stood  drjring  their  wet  locks  on  the  beach, 
that  no  Sculptor  could  desire  £Eiirer  modela  for  hís  stadio ; 
ñor  the  painter  a  more  effective  group  for  '^  the  Bath  of  the 
Naides."  We  were  there  in  an  auspicious  period;  thoee 
dajB  of  primitive  simplicit j  are  passing  awaj,  if,  indeed,  thej 
are  not  airead j  past. 

Añer  drjing  ourselves  in  the  sun,  we  took  our  guns  and 
went  on  shore.  We  foUowed  the  inviting  path  to  which  I 
have  referred,  for  a  short  distance,  when  we  reached  a  brisk 
little  brook  which  carne  murmuring  among  the  stones  with 
a  familiar  New  England  accent,  here  rippling  ovar  the  bright 
sand,  and  there  widening  inte  bread,  transparent  pools.  In 
one  of  them  a  whole  bevy  of  little  naked  children  were  tum- 
bling  about,  who  took  to  their  hecls,  like  young  ducks,  upon 
our  approach.  Here  we  met  Ben,  coming  down  from  the 
rancherías  with  two  foaming  calabashes  of  fresh  milk,  one  of 
which  was  drained  on  the  spot,  the  other  reserved  for  our 
coflfee.  I  shot  a  few  strange  water-birds  and  a  parrot  amongst 
the  bushes,  and  strayed  back  to  the  shore  just  in  time  for 
broiled  fish,  crisp  and  hot  from  the  fire. 

Everj  step  into  this  strange  country  had  been  fuU  of  nov- 
elty;  and  although  our  interest  never  flagged  for  an  instant, 
yet  we  thought  San  Miguelito  more  interestiug  than  any  place 
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we  had  encountered,  and  at  first  entertained  some  vague 
notions  of  stopping  there  for  the  day.  But  when  the  fresh- 
ness  of  the  morning  had  passed,  which  it  did  before  we  had 
finished  breakfast,  when  the  cattle  had  all  gone  off  in  the 
woods,  and  no  more  amphibious  girls  carne  down  for 
water,  we  were  not  only  ready  but  anxious  to  depart,  which 
we  did  a  little  before  noon.  I  shall  never  forget  our  break- 
fast at  San  Miguelito. 

The  day  was  still  and  sultry :  Nature  seemed  wearied  of  the 
elemental  war  of  the  preceding  night,  and  anxious  for  repose ; 
the  branches  on  the  palm  trees  on  the  shore  appeared  to 
droop  languidly ;  while  the  men,  under  plea  of  previous  extra 
labor,  paddled  along  at  what  Ben  piously  denominated  "  a 
poor,  dying  rate."  The  north-east  trades  sweep  entirely 
across  the  continent  in  Nicaragua,  and  this  wind,  for  boats 
bound  from  San  Carlos  to  Granada,  is  therefore  exceedingly 
favorable.  They  keep  cióse  under  the  northem  shore, 
foUowing  its  bendings,  until  they  get  nearly  opposite 
Granada,  and  then  stretch  boldly  across  the  lake.  This  is 
done  because,  with  their  imperfect  sailing  gear,  venturing 
into  the  mid-lake  would  almost  infallibly  end  in  being  blown 
over  to  the  leeward  shore,  whence  they  could  only  be  relieved 
by  long  and  toilsome  rowing  against  a  cross  sea — ^for  on  that 
shore  the  waves  roU  with  almost  the  strength  and  majesty  of 
those  of  the  ocean.  The  later-built  boats  have  something  of 
a  keel,  and  are  schooner-rigged.  These  make  the  passage 
from  the  fort  more  directly.  But  our  sails  were,  I  suppose, 
a  perpetuation  of  those  used  by  the  Indians  before  the  Dis- 
covery,  and  quite  indescribable.  Pedro  said  they  were  "  no 
good,"  except  before  the  wind,  and  there  they  would  make 
the  boat  fly,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  like  devil."  The  visión 
of  the  night  recurred  to  me,  and  I  yielded  a  full  assent  to 
the  remark. 

We  spent  nearly  the  whole  day  in  vain  triáis  to  catch  the 
ghosts  of  breezes,  which  came  drowsily  over  the  water,  in  our 
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aails,  I  présame  ihey  were  raiaed  a  score  of  times  during 
the  añtírnoún,  but  they  ouly  üuttered  for  a  raoment,  aiid  thea 
dropped  arouud  the  masts.  Tbiá  weat  un  imtil  tbe  mea  lelt 
hungry,  and  then  we  put  ín  again  at  "  El  Pedernal,"  the 
laadiiig-place  for  the  cattle  estáte  of  Don  Frederico  Derby- 
shiro,  a,  merchaut  resíJíng  in  Granada,  tlie  owner  of  "  La 
Granadina,"  and  to  whom  we  bore  lettere  of  introducitioa 
from  hia  corres pondenla  in  ihe  United  States.  The  place 
ia  not  inappropriately  naraed  "Tbe  Miut."  It  Í3  tbe 
very  reverse  of  San  Miguel ;  tbere  ia  no  smooth  sandv 
beach,  but  instead,  tiie  wbole  shora  ia  püed  witb  rugged 
blaek  basaltic  or  trachytic  rocks,  blist«red  witb  heat,  ooioug 
which  grow  some  stunted  trees.  A  uarrow  palh  wiuds 
amongst  tbe  rocka  to  a  little  cove,  in  wbich  our  boat  was 
tan.  A  man  was  despatcbed  to  the  estáte,  wbii;h  is  situ- 
atfid  a  mile  or  two  inland,  to  know  of  tbe  mayor-domo  if  soy 
of  the  producía  of  tbe  farm  were  to  be  sent  to  the  city. 
Meauwhile  the  mea  weat  deliberately  through  tbe  usual 
tedious  procesa  of  dioner-making,  and  we  got  over  tbe  side 
for  a  batb.  Notwitbstanding  the  rocky  shorc,  the  bottom  is  ■ 
a  Boñ  blaok  mud,  in  whicb  we  sank  to  tbe  knees.  Tbia  was 
neither  expected  nor  pleasaut,  and  when  I  diacovered  an  alli- 
gator  slowly  rise  to  tbe  suríoceuot  two  rodsdistaut,  I  clamb- 
ered  aboard  with  more  expedition  tbaa  graoe,  and  gave  the 
monster  the  contents  of  my  gan,  in  returu  for  tbe  courtesj 
of  bis  appearance. 

It  waa  nearly  sunset,  dinner  had  been  fioished,  and  tbe  ket- 
tlea  bad  been  towed  on  board  again,  when  we  heard  voices, 
and  suddenly  turuíng  round  the  point  of  rocke  tbere  carne 
tbree  horsemen,  each  carrying,  in  net-work  sacks,  four  large 
aquare  cbeesea,  of  tbe  weight  of  two  arrobas  (fifty  pounds) 
each.  Tbe  borses  were  riddea  up  to  the  side  of  the  boat, 
and  tbe  cheeses  carefully  placed  in  tbe  centre.  Tbia  ñnisbed, 
a  breeze  baviug  meaatime  sprung  up,  we  hoiated  sail,  and 
gUded  away  &ora  "  El  Pedernal,"  not  at  all  dissatished  to 
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leave  its  rocks  and  alligators  to  their  own  pleasant  oom- 
pany. 

One  of  my  companions,  who  had  been  growing  silent  and 
palé  for  several  hours,  now  gave  signs  of  an  approaching 
crisis  of  some  sort.  Pedro  pronounced  him  laboring  under 
an  "  empacho,"  and  recommended  brandy — ^that  was  his  uni- 
versal specific  for  everything,  from  a  sprained  ankle  to  the 
toothache.  But  the  patient  protested  against  the  medicine, 
as  an  abomination  which  made  him  only  the  worse  to  think 
of.  I  thought  it  a  capital  opportunity  to  bring  out  the 
medicine-chest,  which  had  been  packed  with  an  extensive 
regard  to  all  sorts  of  contingencies  at  "RushtonandClark^s," 
and  Ben  began  a  grand  rummage  for  it,  to  the  utter  distrac- 
tion  of  everything  in  the  boat.  Meantime,  as  became  a 
leamed  practitioner,  I  propounded  the  question  usually 
asked  by  anxious  mammas  of  complaining  children,  "  what 
have  you  caten  ?"  It  turned  out  that,  besides  half  a  calabash 
of  fresh  milk,  fried  fish,  three  eggs,  a  slice  of  ham,  and 
bread  and  coffee  od  lihitum^  the  patient  had  "put  in"  the 
afternoon  with  raw  plantains,  and  "  duké'^ — sugar !  I  com- 
prehended  that  "empacho"  meant  something  like  surfeit, 
and  to  disguise  the  dose,  mixed  a  little  tartar  emetic  with 
magnesia,  which  wrought  a  wonderful  cure — much  to  my 
elevation  in  the  eyes  of  the  crew,  who  set  me  down  at  once 
as  a  great  irvedico,  I  had  immediate  applications  on  behalf 
of  ailing  wives,  scalded  bables,  and  feverish  boys,  for  all  of 
which  I  prescribed,  after  delibérate  consultation  of  the 
"  Pocket  Physician."  While  this  was  going  on  night  fell, 
and  I  lost  the  sunset, — a  circumstance  for  which,  as  he  is 
thereby  spared  the  description,  the  reader  is  no  doubt  prop- 
erly  thankful. 

As  the  evening  progressed,  the  breeze  continued  to  freshen, 
and  about  midnight,  Pedro,  calculating  that  we  were  suffi- 
ciently  to  the  windward,  laid  the  course  of  the  boat  direct 
for  Granada.    I  went  to  bed  early,  and  owing  to  the  disturb- 
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anee  of  the  previous  night,  slept  BoainUy.  When  I  wokfl^ 
we  were  in  mid  lako,  aud  miglit  have  been  ín  mid  sea,  for 
all  the  diSerence  discoverable  in  the  appearance  of  the  waves 
and  water.  The  wiiid  was  stroog,  cool,  and  danip,  and  the 
meo  had  their  haudkercliiefs  bound  round  their  heads.  and 
their  blanketa  wrapped  over  their  ahouldere.  My  ailiag 
companion  looked  sentimental,  and  professed  not  lo  have 
wholly  recovered  fromthe  "empacho,"  butaalfclt  quahnish 
inyselt  I  pronouaced  it  Bea-sickness,  which,  as  every  travel- 
k-r  knows,  never  eutitlea  the  autlerer  to  8ym¡)atliy. 

We  were  at  least  thirty  iiiilea  from  land,  yet  tlie  sborcs 
.  appeared  wonderfully  distinct  and  near,  We  now,  for  the 
flrsttime,  felt  tke  majesty  of  the  giant  volcanoea  of  Ometepec 
and  Madeira,  whicli  had  hitherto  seemed  so  dim  and  distant, 
Thero  they  rose  clear  and  bold  against  the  aky,  regular  os 
worka  of  art,  the  moving  clouda  caattng  their  siiles  in  shadaw, 
and  clasping  their  summits  as  they  passed,  thea  sn'eeping 
away  tn  the  disUtnt  iidands  of  tho  great  Pacific.  Between  ua 
and  the  shorc  was  the  high,  nninhabited  island  of  Zapatero, 
ite  outline  ehanging  evcry  monient  wilh  our  position,  while 
directly  in  front,  distingubhed  by  the  toweríng  edges  of  its 
vast  and  ragged  cráter,  rose  the  extinct  volcano  of  Momo- 
hacho,  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  the  ancient  city  of  Granada. 
High  above  the  foresta  of  the  shore,  are  some  eonical  bilis,  of 
ligbt  green,  bordering  on  yellow,  which  seemed  to  be  cleared, 
and  which  puzzled  us  exceedíngly.  We  became  familiar 
with  them  afterwarda,  and  I  presume  they  are  common  in 
all  volcaníc  regions.  Tbey  are  the  cenes  of  scorise,  sand, 
and  asbes,  which  are  heaped  up  during  cruptions.  On  these, 
trees  rarely  take  root,  but  in  their  place  a  speciee  of  long, 
ooaree  grass  weavea  a  net-work  of  verdure  over  their  sroooth 
sides.  This  grass  is  of  a  lively  green  during  the  rainy  season, 
but  becomes  yellow  in  the  dry,  when  the  bilis  are  burned 
over,  after  wbich  they  change  to  deep  sable.  Thos  forever 
varying,  they  oonstitute  remarkable  and  characteiistic  fea- 
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tures  in  a  Nicaraguan  landscape.  Upon  the  northem  shore 
of  the  lake  we  saw  only  the  broken  volcanic  mountains  of 
Chontales,  patched  with  trees,  here  black  with  lava,  and  there 
red  and  white  with  scoriae  and  sand.  It  should  be  observed 
that  it  is  only  that  part  of  Chontales  bordering  the  upper 
portion  of  the  lake,  which  presents  this  burned  and  broken 
aspect.  Elsewhere  the  shores  are  comparativelj  low  and 
undulating,  with  extensive  savannas,  which  furnish  abun- 
dant  pasturage.  The  whole  district  is  well  adapted  for 
grazing  purposes. 

While  we  were  occupied  with  the  novel  and  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  lake,  our  men,  collected  around  the  foot  of  the 
mast,  were  engaged  in  a  low  but  eamest  discussion,  which 
we  soon  discovered  related  to  politics,  and  especially  to  the 
attempted  revolution  of  which  we  had  heard  so  much.  They 
made  frequent  use  of  the  terms  "  Timbücos"  and  "  Calan- 
dracas," which  were  about  as  significant  to  us  as  "  Coons" 
and  "Locofocos"  probably  were  to  strangers  on  our  own 
shores,  during  certain  presidential  elections.  We  had  ab- 
stained  from  asking  questions  about  politics,  not  from  want 
of  interest,  but  from  motives  of  policy  ;  but  took  occasion  to 
hear  all  that  might  be  said  upon  the  subject.  We  had  thus 
contrived  to  get  some  imperfect  notions  of  the  partisan  divi- 
sions  of  the  country ;  the  bases  of  which,  though  very  trivial 
to  the  impartial  traveller,  were  probably  quite  as  important  in 
fact  as  those  which  we  had  seen  sustained  with  so  much  vehe- 
mence  and  virulence  at  home.  It  was  easy  to  discover  that  our 
crew  were  unanimously  "  Timbücos,"  or  of  the  govemment 
party,  while  the  "  Calandracas"  were  the  disaflfected  portion 
of  the  people.  They,  however,  appeared  to  have  but  a  sec- 
tional  importance,  and  were  far  from  numerous,  except  in  the 
southem  departments  of  the  Republic.  The  robber-chief, 
Somoza,  had  tumed  this  partisan  feeling  to  some  account  by 
professing  to  be  its  champion,  and  having  collected  a  few 
hundred  reckless  and  ignorant  men  aroxmd  him,  made  a  sud- 
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dan  and  anooeeBfal  atüMilE  on  Riñe,  or  ^xMiugoM,  vhidí  «as 
ddboded  by  a  small  gurisoD  of  only  Sonj  aoldio».  lu  Ule 
ftttack  he  bonuMl  ■  uumber  oí  faoana,  aod  oammined  cocoe 
croel  motdeni,  beades  pílUging  and  robbiag  oo  em;  baod. 
Aaoording  lo  the  «ocoonte  whíeh  hsd  reHibed  s%  howerer, 
Uie  «utire  dty  had  beeo  barocd,  and  iIm  JnhrfwtonlB  slaugb- 
tered  indtflcriinin»toly  «nd  witboat  taevcj.  Tbeae  Anhea,  a» 
«rell  as  iboH;  relsling  ta  tbe  aamber  of  hia  (aroea,  prored,  in 
the  end,  U)  be  groas  exaggoatioQa, — as  tbe  reader  will  di^ 
oaver  in  dm  ouaríe. 

It  ajipeared,  Groa  wbat  vas  aud,  tbat  there  had  boca  a 
, Tagne  ramor  at  Sea  Carlüji,  to  tbe  eflccs  that  ¿omcoa,  at  tha 
htmi  nf  three  ibouaand  mea,  had  scc  otu  aotoe  dajrs  |a«- 
Tiotisly  ibr  ao  attaak  od  tbe  eit;  t^  tiíaiuida:  aud  tbe  (ituba* 
UlitieBaf  ilBtnith,sBd  tbeaiorae  to  be  piu«ucd  in  tbeentot 
hBdbooldhavercached  there,  wereiiirr,  as  we  apftna^od th» 
Ótj,  aalgecto  of  incnieiiig  iuerest  vitb  oor  mea.  Tbe  oii^ 
comstaitoe  that  we  had,  on  theday  pncediog,  seen  a  ■ombei' 
ct  boats,  making  what  apiwand  to  be  a  fbroed  tn}i  íd  the 
directioü  of  San  CatÍo?.  Ihií  ir*,  fiír  >lÍ£t»ii!  t»  l«  hai)nl.  was 
dwelt  upon  as  exoeediogly  agnificant.  In  sbiHt,  it  iras  evi- 
dect  enoogb  that  the  feeling  of  excited  suspense  amongsttbe 
men  vas  erery  moment  increasiiíg.  Pedio  mts  süent,  snd 
answered  our  questions  e^'asivelj,  bnt  Ustened  eantestly  to 
all  that  was  said.  He  seemed  to  be  oppressed  bj  a  sense  of 
le^ionsibility  of  some  kind :  bnt  vhether  on  aoooant  of  him- 
8el£  hts  boat,  or  his  distinguisbed  pasaengeia,  we  oonld  uot 
make  out. 

Bv  the  veering  of  the  wind,  »  the  "  &lling  oÉT*  of  our 
keel-less  boat,  in^ead  of  making  tbe  northem  islands  of  the 
gioup  called  the  "  Corales,''  rising,  haDdKds  in  namber,  at 
the  fbot  of  the  ToWno  of  Motnobacba  ve  Ibund  ooisdves,  at 
about  tvo  o'elock  in  tbe  sñemoon.  ai  the  almost  extreme 
southem  )«ait  of  the  arehipelago.  Tbe  approadi  to  tbeae 
islands    vas   exoeedingly  beaotifol;    bot    vhon  w    iren 
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amongst  them,  out  of  the  rough  waves  into  the  smooth  water, 
they  were  really  enchanting.  They  are  of  volcanic  origin, 
elevated  in  the  form  of  cones,  to  the  height  of  from  twenty 
to  one  hundred  feet.  The  sides  are  steep,  and  compoeed  of 
immense  volcanic  rocks,  black  and  blistered  by  fire;  but 
their  summits  are  covered  with  verdure,  and  long  vines  hang 
trailing  over  the  stones,  blushing  with  strange  flowers,  almost 
to  the  edge  of  the  water.  Some  of  them,  upon  which  there 
is  a  sufficient  accumulation  of  soil,  are  inhabited  by  Indiana; 
and  their  thatched  huts,  shaded  by  tall  palms,  with  a  dense 
backgronnd  of  plantains,  are  the  most  picturesque  objects 
that  can  be  imagined.  , 

Within  these  islands  the  sail  was  dropped,  and  the  oars 
resumed.  Everybody  was  now  anxious  to  hear  the  news,  but 
the  huts  on  the  islands  seemed  to  be  deserted ;  at  least  no 
one  appeared,  although  the  men  shouted  to  the  inmates  at 
top  of  their  voices.  Very  soon  a  canoe,  containing  a  boy 
and  a  woman,  shot  across  our  course,  from  between  two  little 
islands,  just  in  ad vanee.  For  a  moment  they  showed  evi- 
dences  of  alarm,  and  a  disposition  to  retreat ;  but  recognising 
Pedro,  they  carne  alongside,  under  a  shower  of  confused  and 
eager  questions,  which  completely  confounded  us,  and  pre- 
vented  anything  like  an  understanding  of  what  was  said. 
We  conjectured  that  the  news  a^os  of  an  exciting  kind,  from 
the  earnest  faces  and  violent  gestures  of  the  crew.  By-and- 
by  the  canoe  pushed  oflF,  but  it  was  full  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  the  men  took  up  the  oars,  during  which  time  there 
wíus  a  warm  discussion  as  to  whether  the  boat  should  proceed 
at  once  to  Granada,  or  remain  concealed  amongst  the  islands 
until  the  issue  of  affairs  at  the  city  couldbe  ascertained.  The 
opinión,  however,  seemed  to  be  pretty  decided,  that  we  should 
go  ahead,  at  whatever  hazard.  This  decisión  was  based,  as 
we  afterwards  discovered,  on  the  faith  reposed  in  "  la  ban- 
dera del  Norte  America,"  the  flag  of  the  United  States; 
which  they  all  believed  neither  man  ñor  devil  dared  disre^ 
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gard.  Ic  appeared  that  líie  woniau  and  boy  of  Uxe  canoe  had 
tuid  an  alarnusg  storj'  of  the  approadi  of  Somos»,  ihe  ñight 
of  the  ínhiihitaiits,  aod  the  probable  captare  of  tbe  city. 
But  Pedro,  more  cautioos  tbau  the  rest,  was  of  the  opioioa 
that  ibeir  tale  had  but  little  beiter  foundalioQ  than  their 
ífítn ;  aiid  cxi-resseU  great  íaith  íd  ibc  ability  of  the  little 
garrisou  of  "  veteranos,"  stationed  iii  the  ciiy,  lo  prevent  it« 
Ix-ing  carried  by  Somoza.  His  feiih  was  somewhat  shakeo, 
however,  on  learning,  a  few  minuta  ihereañer,  frotn  an 
ludían,  lurkiog  on  oue  of  the  islands,  that  there  had  been  a 
great  ñricg  in  the  cíty  the  prerious  tiight  aad  thb  moming; 
and  that  all  the  boats  had  left  tbe  landiag  aud  made  for  the 
oppoáite  ehore  of  tbe  lake. 

There  ia  pleasure  in  all  kinds  of  excítement,  whích  is 
nther  eobanced  than  diminished  by  the  prosence  of  danger. 
And  so  far  frora  being  atanned  by  these  aecounls,  I  was  onjy 
tbe  more  anxious  to  get  lo  Granuda.  I  had  been  told  tliat 
Somoza,  notwithstanding  his  crimes,  cruelty,  and  contempt  for 
the  laws,  had  much  of  the  cavalier  in  his  compoaitioQ ;  gav, 
gallanl,  geuerous,  am!  withal  the  finest  looking  and  niosl 
dashÍDg  fellow  in  all  Nicaragua.  No  man  roda  such  fine 
horses,  or  could  rival  him  in  wieldingthe  lance.  Indeed,  tbe 
commandaate  at  San  Carlos  had  intimated  that  he  owed  it 
to  the  place  which  he  held  in  the  good  graces  of  the  señori- 
tas of  the  country,  that  he  had  so  long  ba£9ed  jostioe  and 
defíed  pursuit.  Altogether  I  bad  pictured  him  something 
like  the  gentlemanly  cut-throat  of  the  Apennines  aud  Sierra 
Merina,  or  the  amiable  bandíta  of  the  Feninsola,  and  almoet 
considered  myself  fortúnate  in  the  proepect  of  an  adventiire, 
at  my  veiy  first  step  in  the  country. 

Two  hours  of  steady  rowing  amongst  the  faiiy  "  Corales" 
brought  US  to  the  little  island  of  Cubi,  when  a  broad  bay, 
witb  a  wbite  beach,  and  an  oíd  castle  on  the  shore,  opened 
before  us ;  whüe  beyond  a  belt  of  woods,  oü  higber  ground, 
rose  the  towers  of  Granada.     We  could  distinguish  little  of 
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the  town  except  the  red,  tiled  roofe  of  the  houses ;  and 
though  from  this  distance  it  was  far  from  imposing,  yet  we 
had  so  long  looked  forward  to  our  arrival  here,  that  had 
dome  been  piled  on  dome,  and  palace  risen  above  palace,  in 
long  perspective,  we  could  not  have  experienced  greater 
satisfaction  than  we  now  did  in  gazing,  for  the  firet  time, 
upon  this  ancient  city.  At  the  island,  we  found  several  huts, 
and  a  number  of  boats  drawn  into  little  nooks  between  the 
rocks,  while  beneath  the  trees  were  clnsters  of  women  and 
children,  and  here  and  there  groups  of  men,  absorbed  in 
playing  some  noisy  game  of  cards.  With  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion  of  the  indiflferent  figure  we  had  cut  at  the  fort,  we  had 
arranged  with  Pedro  to  stop  here,  in  order  to  replace  our 
stained  and  tattered  garments ;  an  operation  which  we  soon 
discovered  must  be  performed  in  face  of  the  assembled  popu- 
lation  of  Cubi,  unless  we  preferred  to  encounter  the  fleas 
which  we  fancied  must  infest  the  dirty,  dog-stocked  huts  on 
the  shore.  We  chose  the  former  altemative ;  but  had  hardly 
commenced  the  disruption  of  trunks  and  boxes,  and  the 
overhauling  of  carpet  bags,  before  we  heard  a  cannon  in  the 
direction  of  the  city,  followed  very  soon  by  what  appeared  to 
be  a  roUing  discharge  of  musketry;  and  looking  in  that 
direction,  we  could  see  a  volume  of  smoke  rising  from  the 
centre  of  the  town.  Our  invalid  had  a  violent  recurrence  of 
his  "  empacho,"  refused  tartar  emetic,  anticipated  a  fever, 
and  was  altogether  too  ill  to  leave  the  island.  So  he  was  led 
np  to  one  of  the  huts,  and  deposited  in  a  hammock.  Mean- 
time  the  íusilade  ended  with  one  or  two  more  discharges  of 
cannon,  while  a  white  cloud  rose  slowly  over  the  city.  Our 
first  impression  was  that  Somoza  had  arrived,  and  that  a 
fight  was  already  in  progress.  The  people  of  the  island 
were  also  somewhat  startled,  and  for  a  time  watchedthe  town 
with  evident  anxiety  ;  but  in  the  end  quietly  resumed  their 
amusements.  Pedro  also  seemed  to  be  relieved ;  and  after 
listening  for  a  while,  finally  exclaimed  that  all  was  right : 
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the  dav.  Le  said,  was  ajiesia^  and  what  we  had  Buppoaed 
a  diácharge  of  fíreannSf  was  odIv  the  explosión  of  ^^  bombad 
or  lockets, — "  in  point  of  fact,"  fireworksw  I  cannot  say  that 
I  was  panicularl  V  granfied  with  the  information,  after  having 
prepared  myself  for  a  siege  at  least,  if  not  an  amanh 

Mvriads  of  bees,  attiacted  bv  the  sweets  in  the  boat, 
swanned  around  ns  while  making  our  toileL  Their  ñist 
onset  fairly  diove  ns  om  on  the  rocks,  but  Pedio  qoieted  us 
with  the  assiirance  that  they  were  sñngless.  when  we  letumed 
and  c»>mpleted  our  arnmgemenis.  It  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon,  the  wind  Kowing  tair.  when  we  again  put  up  saiL  and 
steenM  for  the  Ian«iing  oi  Granada.  As  we  appiottched,  we 
distx»vered  himdn?^*  of  f -eople  on  the  ¿hore  and  in  the  water, 
some  in  grc^u^xs.  ai^d  others  in  gay  trappings  t^Aahing  abont 
on  Lor^eKiok. — a  pieture  of  aetivi:y  aüd  ¡ife.  On  the  gny 
wal'.s  of  the  oíd  ca>:le  we  also  disoenied  soldieis,  their  mus- 
kets  ir^anoinif  in  the  sun:  and.  anchore-i  alittle  distanoefrom 
the  ¿::vr^\  was  an  oild4ookÍGg  oran,  in  iwo  pieces.  resembling 
so'^e  awkwani  oanal-boat.  whioh  we  añerwanis  discovered 
huí  >>.::  b'iilt  to  rv:-oo:ve  :h-?  en^rir^e  iiii  bxler  whioh  we 
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safe,  and  then  three  or  four  sailors  leaped  overboard,  their 
heads  and  shoulders  just  appearing  above  the  water,  and  in- 
vited  US  to  get  onl  Get  on  what — where — ^how?  Pedro 
explained  that  we  were  to  put  our  feet  on  the  shoulders,  and 
seat  ourselves  on  the  head  of  one,  and  hold  on  with  our 
hands  to  the  hair  of  another  just  in  ad vanee.  After  a  nuni- 
ber  of  awkward  attempts,  which  excited  great  merriment, 
and  at  the  expense  of  wetted  feet,  we  finally  got  into  position, 
and  were  duly  deposited  on  shore,  amidst  a  swarm  of  boys 
and  women.  Some  of  the  former  pressed  forward,  exclaim- 
ing  "  California,"  or  "  goode  by,"  and  then  disappeared 
laughing  amongst  their  companions.  It  was  very  evident 
that  our  countrymen  had  created  a  great  sensation  in  their 
progress.  Probably  no  equal  number  of  strangers  had 
passed  through  the  country  for  a  century. 

Pedro  slipped  off  his  clothes,  and  holding  them  above  his 
head,  also  carne  on  shore,  in  ecstatic  spirits  to  find  the  town 
standing  and  all  safe.  He  dressed  with  great  expedition, 
and  with  much  dignity  put  himself  in  advance,  to  escort  us 
to  the  town.  Not  at  all  sorry  to  get  out  of  the  crowd  of 
gazers,  we  foUowed  along  a  broad,  well-beaten  road,  with 
elevated  foot-paths  on  each  side,  in  the  direction  of  the  city. 
The  ascent  seemed  to  be  by  terraces ;  the  faces  of  which  were 
paved  with  stone,  and  guarded  by  masonry,  to  protect  them 
from  the  wasting  action  of  the  rains.  Palms,  plantains, 
orange  and  other  tropical  trees  lined  the  road  on  either  hand, 
shut  in  by  a  hedge  composed  of  a  species  of  cactus,  bearing 
brilliant  red  flowers.  We  met  troops  of  laughing  girls,  of 
every  shade  of  complexión,  from  puré  white  to  ebon  black, 
fancifully  attired,  with  water-jars  on  their  heads,  on  their 
way  to  the  lake.  They  were  as  straight  as  arrows,  and 
seemed  to  have  an  infinite  fund  of  animal  spirits.  Most  of 
them  passed  us  with  a  side  glance,  half  of  curiosity  and  half 
of  mischief,  while  others  more  bold,  turning  full  round,  ex- 
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daimed  gajlj,  ''  Adiós,  caballeroel"  to  whioh  we  lesponded, 
^' Adiós,  mi  alma  I"  much  to  their  apparent  entertúmnent. 

It  waa  ftdl  a  third  of  a  mile  to  a  steep  tenace,  aacending 
which  we  found  ouiselves  amongst  the  neat  cañe  huts  com- 
poaing  the  suburbs  of  the  citj,  and  in  which  reside  the  pooier 
portion  of  the  population.  Most  of  these,  like  thoee  at  San 
Carlos  and  San  Juan,  were  built  of  canes  and  thatched  with 
palm  leaves  or  grass,  while  oihers  were  plastered  with  mnd, 
and  whitewashed*  A  domp  of  froit-trees  overshadowed 
each,  and  within  the  doors  we  could  discover  women  spin- 
ning  cotton  with  a  little  foot-wheel,  or  engaged  in  grinding 
com  for  tortillas.  On  almost  every  house  were  one  or  two 
parrots  screaming  at  each  other,  or  at  some  awkward  looking 
macaw,  which  waddled  dumsílj  aloñg  the  crown  of  the  roo£ 
Around  all,  dogs,  chickens,  and  children  mingled  in  perfiMSt 
equaüty. 

Beyond  these  huts  commenced  the  dty  proper.  The  bnild* 
ings  were  of  adobes,  on  cat  stone  foundations,  and  roofed  with 
tiles.  The  windows  were  all  balconied,  and  protected  on  the 
outside  by  ornamental  iron  gratings,  and  within  by  painted 
shutters.  They  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  of  one  high 
story.  The  principal  entrances  were  by  arched  and  often 
elaborately  ornamented  gateways,  within  which  swimg  mas- 
sive  doors,  themselves  containing  smaller  enes,  all  opening 
into  the  courtyards.  Besides  these,  there  were,  in  some 
instances,  other  entrances,  opening  directly  into  the  grand 
sala  of  the  house.  The  eaves  of  all  the  houses  project 
several  feet  beyond  the  walls,  serving  the  double  parpóse  of 
protecting  the  latter  from  the  rains,  and  sheltering  the  foot- 
passenger  from  the  sun  and  the  elements.  The  side  or  foot- 
walks  were  all  raised  one  or  two  feet  above  the  street,  and 
flagged,  but  barely  wide  enough  to  admit  persons  meeting 
each  other  to  pass.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  town  some  of 
the  streets  are  paved,  like  those  of  our  own  cities,  with  this 
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difference,  that  instead  of  a  convex,  they  present  a  concave 
surface,  so  that  the  gutter  is  in  the  centre  of  the  street. 

As  we  progressed,  we  met  a  number  of  well-dressed  peo- 
pie,  of  both  sexes,  who,  seeing  that  we  were  strangers,  bowed 
respectfiílly  to  us  as  we  passed.  Evidences  of  comfort,  not 
to  say  elegance,  now  began  to  appear,  and  through  an 
occasional  open  door  we  caught  glimpses  of  sofas  and  easy 
chaira,  and  beds  which  aSybarite  might  envy.  Occasionally 
there  were  niches  in  the  walls  of  the  houses,  in  which  were 
placed  crosses,  covered  with  faded  flowera ;  in  some  instances 
the  crosses  were  simply  fastened  to  the  walls.  or  planted  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets.  Advancing  further,  we  found  our- 
selves  in  the  shadow  of  a  large  and  massive  stone  building, 
with  terraces,  domes,  and  towera,  half  Moresque,  and  alto- 
gether  an  architectural  incongruity.  It  appeared  to  be 
very  ancient,  and  I  stopped  Pedro,  who  strode  ahead  with  the 
gait  of  a  conquering  hero,  to  inquire  what  building  it  might 
be.  He  said  it  was  the  ancient  and  now  abandoned  oonvent 
of  San  Francisco,  and  showed  ns  the  gratings  through  which 
its  former  inmates  had  intercourae  with  the  world,  and 
pointed  out  the  wooden  cross  in  front,  made  of  cedar  from 
Lebanon.  I  do  not  know  how  long  Pedro  would  ha  ve  run 
on,  had  I  not  cut  his  story  short,  by  saying  I  wonld  hear  the 
rest  to-morrow.  Just  then  a  party  of  soldiera  defiled  across 
the  Street  in  front  of  us.  They  were  bare-footed,  and  wore 
white  pantaloons  and  jackets,  with  fimny  little,  black  caps, 
banded  with  metal,  and  having  little,  round,  red  cockades 
stuck  saucily  in  front.  A  dashing  young  officer  rodé  at 
their  head,  who  lifted  his  hat  gracefully  to  us.  It  was  a 
scouting  party  just  coming  in.  We  foUowed  them  with  our 
eyes  down  the  street,  and  saw  that  sentinels  were  stationed 
at  the  cornera,  but  two  squares  distant,  and  that  the  streets 
near  the  plaza  were  barricaded  with  adobes  and  timbera,  with 
a  single  embrasure  in  the  centre,  through  which  a  cannon 
looked  grimly  towards  us.    We  now  observed  that  soldiera 
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were  statioaed  oa  the  walLs  of  the  convent,  íuid  in  the  towera 
of  the  parochial  chiircli,  which  had  just  come  in  view,  It 
waa  evidont  that  the  goveroment  and  military  wcre  on  the 
■lert,  aad  ¡irejiared  for  any  emorgency.  We  found  the  streeis 
iDore  animated,  and  the  hoasea  better  buiit,  as  we  ap})roa(rhed 
the  centre  of  the  town ;  woraen  were  moving  hilh^r  iinii 
thitber  with  trays,  vegetables,  l>ottlcs,  and  a  hiindn."4  othcr 
oonunoditieá  ou  thcir  huads,  and  babies  on  their  hija,  and 
men  with  slouched  hats,  and  breccbeB  tiirood  np  to  their 
knees,  bare-footed,  or  wearinft  sandals,  and  carrying  a  lur^ 
machete  in  their  bauds,  were  driving  meek-looking  horMus, 
bearing  load»,  ihrongh  the  strcela  before  thera,  or  else  with 
a  long,  iron-pointed  pole,  ¡iricking  on  littlc  compaet  oxeii, 
fíistened  bj  the  boros  to  loog,  hcavy,  awkward  cart^  wítb 
Bolid  wheela  cut  from  tbe  mahogany  tree.  Aniongst  these 
flitted  now  and  thcn  a  priest,  with  bis  black  robe,  prepostep- 
ous  bell-crowned,  fur  hat,  and  gaudy  umbrella,  There  were 
quiet  señoritaa,  also,  moviug  slowly  along,  with  a  grace  and 
digiiity  of  inotion  seldom  or  nevLT  seon  iii  our  citica:  and 
gaj  fellows  on  ñeiy  little  horses,  who  dashed  at  a  bieak-neck 
pace  through  tbe  streeta.  It  was  a  novel  scene,  and  we  had 
hardly  taken  ia  its  more  striking  featurea,  when  Pedro 
stopped  before  a  large  arcbed  gateway,  or  poríadcL,  as  it  is 
called  here,  and  told  ua  this  was  the  "  Casa  del  Señor  Don 
Frederico."  He  unlatched  the  small  door  within  tbe  larger, 
aad  entering,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  broad  corridor,  com- 
pletely  surrounding  a  court,  in  which  were  growing  a  num- 
ber  of  orange,  maraQon,  and  other  fruit  trees,  fragrant 
bushes,  and  elumps  of  flowers,  On  one  side  waa  the  store, 
fiUed  with  bales  acd  boxea,  and  in  front  of  it  were  huge 
Bcalea  for  weighing  commodities ;  while  the  sala,  dining,  and 
prívate  rooms  occupied  the  remaining  two  sidesof  the  court. 
In  one  córner  of  the  corridor  were  two  or  three  movable 
desks,  where  Don  Frederico's  children  were  engaged  in  their 
aíternoon  lessons  with  their  tutor,  a  palé,  intellectual  look- 
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ing  joung  man ;  and  just  bejond,  reclining  in  a  hammook| 
was  the  portly  form  of  Don  Frederico  himself.  Pedro  ap- 
proached  him,  hat  in  hand,  and  with  profound  reverence, 
announced  us.  Our  host  immediately  rose,  and  in  due 
course  I  delivered  my  letters,  which  were  hoaored  in  a 
spirit  of  the  most  enlarged  and  liberal  hospitality.  A  part 
of*  a  spacious  and  commodious  house  immediately  opposite, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  children  of  Don  Frederico  and 
their  governess,  was  at  once  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  our 
accommodation,  while  a  couple  of  carts  were  despatched  to 
the  shore  for  onr  luggage.  Our  reception  was  so  warm  and 
cordial,  that  I  felt  at  once  perfectly  at  home,  and  was  de- 
lighted  with  the  neatness  and  comfort  of  everything  around 
US.  Don  Frederico  was  born  in  Jamaica,  but  had  resided  for 
thirty  years  in  the  country,  where  he  had  married,  become  a 
oitizen,  and  accumulated  a  large  fortune.  Entertaining  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  all  parties,  he  had  passed  safely 
through  all  the  troubles  to  which  the  country  had  been  sub- 
jected.  He  seemed  very  little  alarmed  at  the  threatened 
attack  on  the  city,  and  felt  confident  that  the  insurgents 
would  ultimately  be  put  down.  Still,  unless  reinforcements 
speedily  arrived  from  the  government,  he  anticipated  that 
trouble  might  ensue,  and  perhaps  an  assault  be  attempted, 
because  Somoza  was  as  daring  as  he  was  unscrupulous.  But 
even  then  it  was  only  necessary  to  barricade  the  doors,  and 
every  house  became  a  fortress.  He  had  gone  through  seve- 
ral  revolutions,  securely  locked  in,  eating  and  sleeping  as 
usual.  When  the  añair  was  over,  he  opened  the  portada 
again,  and  things  went  on  as  before. 

As  we  had  eaten  scarcely  anything  during  the  day,  our 
host  gave  us  a  cup  of  chocolate,  pending  the  preparation  of 
dinner.  While  thus  engaged,  we  were  surprised  by  the  ap- 
pearance  of  an  officer  bearing  a  note  from  the  commandante  of 
the  Plaza,  congratulating  us  upon  our  safe  arrival,  and  very 
considerately  proposing  that  some  time  should  be  named, 
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wbenwe  were  recovered  from  our  fatigues,  to  enable  bim  to 
payhis  respectó  iopersoQ.  Healsoplacedaguardat  ourdL<ipo 
sitíon,  wbich  I  of  course  declioed.  Hardly  had  this  messenger 
beeo  despatched,  before  another,  from  tbe  Prefect  of  the  De- 
partriipnl,  niade  bis  appearance.  Tbe  next  day  at  noon  was 
named  for  receptions,  and  meantime  we  iostructed  the  por- 
ttro  or  gatekceijer  to  report  U3  to  all  visitors  as  engagcJ, 

'ITie  eveuing  paaacd  deligbtfully  with  our  bost.  It  was  a 
great  relief  to  stretch  one'a  lega  onco  more  beneatb  a  table 
spread  like  our  own  at  borne ;  a  pleasiire  not  sbgbtly  en- 
banced  by  tlie  presence  of  eutirely  new  and  curious  disbes, 
«pon  the  merits  of  wbich  we  auoceasively  paased  summary, 
and  generally  favorable,  judgments.  A  gentle  siiower  mcan- 
wLile  pattered  upon  the  tiled  roofe,  coobng  and  purifyiug  tbe 
air¡  and  we  experienced,  for  tbe  first  time,  the  pieasuitia 
attending  life  in  a  well-appointed  residence  beneatb  the 
tropics.  After  the  bell  struck  eight,  we  beard  every  five 
minutes  the  word  "Alerte!"  caughtupiu  successioa  by  tbe 
guarda,  in  evidence  tbat  they  were  all  awake,  and  keepíng 
a  bright  lookout.  Oecasionally  the  "  Quien  vive?"  or  chal- 
lenge of  tbe  sentinel  stationed  at  tbe  comer  of  the  street  be- 
low  U8,  was  given  witb  an  emphaais  wbicb  fell  startlingly 
upon  our  unaccustomed  ears.  Our  host  waa  used  to  it.  We 
were  really  in  the  midst  of  war  and  "  ite  alarums,"  and  felt 
all  the  better  for  it.  We  retired  early  to  our  new  quarters, 
wbicb  consisted  of  a  large  sala,  in  wbicb  were  a  piano,  ma- 
bogany  tablea  and  cbfúrs,  witb  eleeping  apartmenta  attacbed. 
Here  we  foond  tbat  Ben,  witb  an  eye  to  all  our  wants,  had 
arranged  everything  neceseary  to  our  comfort.  Forty  nigbla 
in  cloae,  narrow  berths,  in  hammocks,  and  on  the  tops  of 
boxes  and  tninks,  had  qualifíed  us  to  enjoy  the  deligbtfully 
cool  and  Bcmpulonsly  neat  comas  wbicb  thatevening  invited 
usto  slumber.  I  bestowed  myself  in  one  without  ceremony, 
and  in  leas  time  than  I  am  writing  it,  went  to  sleep,  to  dream 
of  Somoza,  Btorma  on  the  lake,  and  a  tbouaand  incongraous 
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matters.  Kor  did  I  -wake  uDtil  Ben,  utterly  renovated,  and 
looking  vondeifully  genteel,  carne  to  annouDce  that  break- 
fáat  was  ready.  It  was  some  secoada  before  I  could  compre- 
hend  clearly  wbere  I  was ;  but  once  awake,  I  found  myself 
tboroughly  refreshed,  and  ready  for  any  tum  of  events, — 
breakfast  or  revolutions. 
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At  noon,  agreeably  to  appointinent,  we  were  waited  upon 
by  the  dignitaries  of  the  city ,  and  the  commander  of  the  gar- 
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rison,  together  with  a  large  number  of  the  teadiag  inliabitaiits. 
Tbey  all  exliibited  the  same  cordiality  w-ith  the  ruder  por- 
lion  üf  the  population,  and  a  degree  of  refinement  and  cour- 
tesy  which  would  have  done  credit  to  more  pretending  capi- 
tala,  We  were  a  little  etartled  by  the  Bomewhat  exaggerated 
tone  of  compliment,  both  in  respect  to  ouraelvee  and  uur 
country,  which  rau  ihrough  their  converaatíon,  and  whích 
seema  characteristic  of  the  Spanúh  people  wherever  fouud, 
in  the  Oíd  World  or  the  New.  All  concurred  in  represent- 
ing  the  present  unsettled  state  of  public  aflairs  as  in  a  greal 
ineasTire  due  to  foreign  intervenlion  and  intrigue ;  aud  re- 
ferrcd  to  the  seizure  of  San  Juan,  and  the  Euglish  encroach- 
ments  on  their  territories,  in  a  tone  of  indignation  and  re- 
prooch,  commensurate  with  the  indignity  and  outra^  to 
which  they  had  been  subjectcd,  They  seemed  to  entertain 
the  higheat  hopea  from  the  opening  of  more  intímate  relations 
with  the  Uuited  States ;  but,  unacquaintcd  with  the  nature, 
constituí  ion  al  powers,  and  the  policy  of  our  govemment, 
these  hopes  were,  a.s  a  msitter  of  course,  somcwhat  vague ;  yet 
it  was  Qot  unnatural  that,  diatracted  within,  and  subject«d  to 
unscTupulous  aggressioQ  from  without,  the  United  States 
should  be  looked  to  as  a  conciliator  of  intestíne  factions,  as  a 
friend,  and  a  protector.  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
feeliog  which  they  manifested,  and  was  convinced  that  if 
once  treated  with  conaideration,  and  taught  to  respect  them- 
Belves  aa  a  nation,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  States  of  the 
lathinus  should  not  take  a  respectable  rank  amongst  the  le- 
pablics  of  the  continent.  The  interview  was  highly  interest- 
ing,  and  gave  me  more  elevated  viewa  of  the  temper  of  the 
people  of  the  country  than  I  had  gathered  from  what  had 
been  publiahed  conceming  them;  an  impresaion  which  a 
further  and  more  intímate  acquaintance  only  tended  to 
confirm. 

Towards  erening,  in  company  with  Col.  Trinidad  Salazar, 
the  commaadaut  of  the  Plaza,  we  took  a  ride  thioogh  the 
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dty  and  its  environs.  We  found  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  Church  of  La  Mercedes,  and  the  Convent  of  San  Francis- 
co, already  mentioned,  there  were  few  buildings  at  all  re- 
markable  or  imposing.  The  Parochial  Church,  on  the  plaza, 
is  very  ancient,  and  distinguished  as  containing  the  bones  of 
several  of  the  first  bishops  of  Nicaragua,  which  was  estab- 
lished  as  a  diocess  as  early  as  1532.  The  interior  was  far 
from  imposing.  It  had  some  paintings,  too  ancient  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, with  some  indifiFerent  prints  of  saints,  and  scenes 
in  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  Upon  one  side  of  the 
plaza  is  the  fe9ade  of  the  unfinished  church  of  San  Juan  de 
Dios,  which  was  designed  to  be  the  most  beautif ul  in  the  city, 
but  for  some  reason  was  never  finished.  The  fa9ade  is  very 
elabórate,  and  profusely  loaded  with  ornament.  It  has  been 
standing  in  its  present  condition  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  A  hospital  has  been  erected  in  the  área  it  was  intend- 
ed  to  occupy,  which  is  supported  by  a  small  market  tax 
and  voluntary  contributions.  Buildings  of  one  or  two  stories, 
with  spacious  corridors  in  front,  extend  round  two  sidea  of 
the  square,  in  which  are  some  of  the  principal  retail  "  tien- 
das" of  the  city.  The  wares  of  the  shopkeepers  were  as  con- 
spicuously  displayed  as  in  some  of  the  minor  streets  at  home ; 
while  in  front  were  the  market-women,  with  fruits,  cacao, 
maize,  and  all  the  various  edibles  of  the  season.  These  were 
generally  placed  in  baskets,  or  spread  on  a  white  sheet  on 
the  ground,  in  a  style  probably  very  little  diflferent  from  that 
practised  by  the  aborigines  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  All 
the  streets  leading  from  the  plaza  were  barricaded,  and  we 
found  ad vanee  posts  of  troops  in  every  part  of  the  city. 

From  the  grand  plaza  we  rodé  through  the  narrow  streets, 
between  long  rows  of  substantial  houses,  in  the  direction  of 
the  municipality  of  Jalteva.*    Dashing  up  a  broad  causeway, 

1  This  municipality  is  mostly  made  up  of  Indians.    The  present  ñame, 
"  JáUevcí,**   Ib  probably  a  comiption  of  the  Indian  '*  Salieha,"  the  ñame 
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with  heavy  flanking  wnlls,  surmounted  by  vims,  ve  carne  at 
once  into  the  secoud  graud  plaza.  Hore  we  foimd  tbe  build- 
inga  more  ecattered,  aod  of  a  poorer  character  ¡  huta  of  caaes 
alteruating  with  adolie  houses  and  open  lots  of  ground.  The 
plaza  was  deserted,  and  a£  we  rodé  along  we  ohserved  that 
the  whole  quarter  seenied  dcpopulated.  Wu  found,  upoD 
iaquiry,  tliat  thia  municipal  i  ty  waa  the  atroiighold  of  the 
"  Calandracas,"  aud  hereditarily  jealouB  of  the  city  proper. 
Thia  hostility  led  to  the  colusión  of  which  we  had  heard, 
in  which  the  disaffected  party  had  sufferud  a  defeat;  where- 
upon,  either  from  fear,  or  witli  a  desiga  of  organizing  for 
shftT])er  work,  they  had  chiefly  fled  "al  mcrnte,"  to  the  fielda, 
Those  who  remained,  with  scareely  an  exccption,  had  moved, 
for  greater  security,  within  the  city.  The  silence  and  deso 
ktion  which  reigiied  iu  thia  dcserted  quarter  was  a  moumful 
commentary  on  partisaa  feííds.  A  few  doga  and  unclaimed 
cattle  wandered  deapondingly  amongst  the  houses,  as  if  in 
search  of  their  nmsters ;  but  beyond  theae  there  were  ao 
ágna  of  life. 

Pa.siíing  the  Jaltevn,  we  came  into  the  brond  opeu  road 
leading  to  León,  and  sooa  reached  a  square  compact  build- 
ing,  which  was  the  arsenal.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall,  and  at  the  corners  were  erected  towers,  looped  for 
musketry,  oach  containing  a  guard  of  eoldieis.  A  cannon 
looked  morosely  through  the  open  gateway,  around  which 
was  a  company  of  lancera,  just  returned  from  some  expedi- 
tion.  Their  lances,  to  each  of  which  was  hung  a  little  red 
streamer,  flashed  in  the  sun  as  they  fell  into  line  on  the  ap- 
proacb  of  the  commandante ;  while  the  guards,  on  the  tap  of 
the  drum,  leaped  to  their  feet,  and  presented  arms.  Just 
beyond  the  arsenal  is  what  the  commandante  called  the 
natural  defónce  of  the  city.     It  is  a  deep,   narrow  ravine, 

of  the  aborigiual  lown  which  oocupied  Ute  sito  of  Oraiuwl»  beTore  that 
dtj  was  biúlt. 
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with  absolutely  precipitous  walls,  wom  by  the  rains  through 
the  volcanic  or  calcareous  breccia  upon  which  the  city  is 
built.  It  extends  on  three  sides  of  the  town,  and  can  be 
pafised  only  in  one  or  two  places,  where  lateral  inclined 
planes  have  been  artificially  cut  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
on  one  side,  and  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  on  the  other.  It 
is  a  feature  of  some  importance  in  calculating  the  means  of 
defending  the  city,  and  probably  had  something  to  do  in  de- 
termining  its  site. 

From  the  arsenal  we  tumed  ofif  to  the  left,  foUowing  a 
broad,  well-beaten  path,  which  wound  beneath  a  complete 
archway  of  trees,  vines,  and  flowers,  in  the  direction  of  the 
"  Campo  Santo^^^  or  burial  place  of  the  city.  This  is  an  área 
of  several  acres  of  ground  in  extent,  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall  of  adobes,  neatly  whitewashed,  and  entered  beneath  a 
lofty  gateway ,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  bearing  a  Latin  in- 
scription,  which  I  have  forgotten.  There  was  little  to  see ; 
and,  as  the  gates  were  shut,  we  could  not  enter ;  so,  turning 
in  the  direction  of  the  lake,  we  galloped  to  the  hacienda  of 
Don  José  León  Sandoval,  passing  on  the  way,  in  a  pictur- 
esque  glen,  shadowed  over  with  trees,  the  "  corral "  or  cattle 
yard  of  the  estáte.  A  brisk  ride  through  the  bushes  brought 
US  to  the  house,  built  upon  a  high  tenace,  overlooking  the 
lake  and  city,  and  embowered  in  palm,  marañon,  orange, 
and  jocote  trees.  The  proprietor  was  out  some  where  on  the 
estáte,  and  we  started  to  find  him,  which  we  soon  succeeded 
in  doing.  He  was  mounted  on  a  splendid  mulé,  and  just 
returning  from  inspecting  the  day's  work  of  the  "  mozos^^^  or 
what  in  New  England  would  be  called  "  hired  help."  Don 
José  preved  to  be  a  plainly  dressed,  substantial  person,  bear- 
ing a  cióse  likeness  to  General  Taylor.  Upon  my  mentioning 
the  fact,  he  bowed  low,  in  acknowledgment,  and  said  that  he 
knew  the  General  was  a  farmer-soldier  and  a  citizen-Presi- 
dent ;  and  he  only  hoped  that  the  resemblance  might  extend 
from  person,  which  was  of  little,  to  character,  which  was  of 
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grcater,  consequence.  Don  José  had  once  been  Director  of 
the  ¡State,  but  had  resigned  the  office,  preferring,  te  aaid,  to 
be  a  good  farmer  rather  than  a  poor  director.  We  followed 
him  over  v.irÍou3  parts  of  the  estáte  to  hia  Índigo  vats  and 
drying  houaea,  and  lo  his  plantain  and  cacao  walks  and  coro- 
fielda,  all  of  which  we  found  to  be  in  capital  order,  and  bear- 
ing  the  evidences  of  intelligenee,  euterjirise,  Lndustry,  and 
care. 

After  &  pleasant  interview  of  half  an  hour,  we  bade  Don 
Joae  " buena  tard-'"  and  descended  to  the  shorea  of  the  lake, 
just  as  the  suu  waa  setting,  tbrowing  the  whole  beach  in  the 
shade,  whilc  the  fairy  "Corales"  were  swimraing  in  the 
evening  light.  The  shore  was  len-fold  more  animsted  than 
when  we  landed  the  previous  day ;  men  on  horsebaok, 
women  on  foot,  sailors,  fiahermen,  idlcrs,  cJiildren,  and  a 
Bwarm  of  water-carriers,  mingling  togethor,  gave  life  lo  the 
Boene ;  whUe  boals  and  graceful  canoes,  drawn  up  on  the 
beach,  bongos  rocking  at  their  anchors  outside,  the  grim  oíd 
fort  frowning  above,  and  the  green  border  of  treea,  with 
bars  of  siinlight  stre^niing  between  them,  all  contributed  to 
heighten  and  give  efifect  to  the  picture.  We  rodé  up  the 
glacis  of  the  oíd  castle,  through  its  broken  archway,  into  its 
elevated  área,  and  looked  out  bejond  the  broad  and  beauti- 
iul  lake,  upon  the  distant  shores  of  Chontalea,  with  ita  earth- 
quake-riven  hills,  and  ragged,  volcanic  crátera.  Their  rough 
featurea  were  brought  ont  sharply  and  distinctly  in  the  slant- 
ing  light  which  gilded  the  northem  alope  of  the  gigantic 
volcano  of  Momobacho,  while  its  eastem  declivity  8lept  in 
purple  shadow.  We  were  absorbed  in  contemplating  ene 
by  one  theae  varied  beauties,  when  the  bella  of  the  citj 
struck  the  hour  of  the  "  oración."  In  an  instant  every  voice 
waa  hushed,  the  horaeman  reined  in  his  steed,  the  ropes 
dropped  from  the  hands  of  the  sailor,  the  aentinel  on  the 
fort  stoppcd  sbort  in  hia  round,  even  the  water-jars  were  left 
half-filled,  while   every  hat  waa   removed,  and  every    lip 
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moved  in  prayer.  The  very  waves  seemed  to  break  more 
gently  on  the  shore,  in  liarmony  with  the  vibrations  of  the 
distant  bells ;  while  the  subdued  hum  of  reverential  voices 
filiad  the  pauses  between.  There  was  something  almost 
magical  in  this  sudden  hush  of  the  multitude,  and  its  appar- 
ently  entire  absorption  in  devotion,  which  could  not  fail 
deeply  to  impress  the  stranger  witnessing  it  for  the  first  time. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  bells  ceased  to  toU,  and  struck 
up  the  concluding  joyful  chime,  than  the  crowd  on  the  shore 
resumed  its  life  and  gayety,  while  we  put  spurs  to  our  horses, 
and  dashed  through  their  midst,  on  our  return  to  the  city. 
The  commandante  and  his  companions  would  only  leave  me 
at  my  door,  where  we  were  saluted  by  our  host  with  "Saved 
your  distance,  gentlemen ;  dinner  is  ready  1" 

An  evening  visit  to  the  Señorita  Teresa  finished  our  first 
entire  day  in  Granada.  This  young  lady  had  been  educated 
in  the  United  States,  spoke  English  very  well,  and  was 
withal  a  proficient  in  music, — accomplishments  which  we 
never  before  learned  to  estimate  at  their  true  valué.  It  was 
worth  something  to  hear  wellexecuted  passages  fi'om  fe- 
miliar  operas,  amidst  tangible  and  not  painted  orange  trees 
and  palms,  and  in  an  atmosphere  really  loaded  with  tropical 
perfumes,  instead  of  the  odors  of  oil-pots  and  gas-lights. 
Eight  o'clock  was  the  signal  for  general  withdrawal  from  the 
streets,  for  then  commenced  the  rigors  of  the  military  pólice, 
and  the  city  became  at  once  still  and  quiet.  The  occasional 
barking  of  a  dog,  the  tinkling  of  a  distant  guitar,  the  sough- 
ing  of  the  evening  wind  amongst  the  trees  of  the  court-yard, 
the  measured  tread  and  graduated  ^'  alertas  T'  of  the  sentinels, 
were  the  only  interruptions  to  the  almost  sepulchral  silence. 
While  retuming  to  our  quarters,  we  were  startled  by  the 
"Quien  vive?"  of  the  sentinel,  uttered  in  a  tone  absolutely 
ferocious,  and  as  these  fellows  rarely  parleyed  long,  we 
answered  with  all  expedition,  "  La  Patria,"  which  was  fol- 
lowed  on  the  instant  by  "  Que  gente  ?"     "  Americanos  del 
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Norte."  This  waa  enough;  these,  we  found,  irere  ma^o 
worda,  whicb  opened  every  heart  and  every  door  in  all  Nica- 
ragua. They  never  Cúled  us.  We  felt  proud  to  kiiow  that 
no  Huch  cliarra  attached  to  "Ingleses,"  "Alemanes,"  or 
"  Franceses," 

The  day  following,  in  accordance  witli  the  "  costumbres 
del  pMS,"  the  customs  of  the  country,  we  returned  the  visita 
of  the  prtíceding  day,  and  began  to  sec  more  of  the  domestic 
and  social  life  of  the  citizens  of  Granada.  We  found  the 
residences  all  comfortable,  and  many  elegant,  governed  hj 
mistreasea  simple,  but  gracefid  and  confidiug  in  their  mannera. 
Thoy  were  frank  in  their  conversation,  and  inquired  with 
the  utmost  ndiveté  whether  I  was  marricd  or  intended  to  be, 
and  ii'  the  ladies  of  El  Norte  would  probably  viait  Grasada, 
when  the  "Vapores  grandes,"  the  greal  steamera,  carne  to 
ruu  to  San  Juan,  and  the  "  Vaporcilas,"  stenmeretts,  to  ply 
on  the  iake  and  river.  Tliey  had  heard  of  a  Mr.  Estevens, 
(their  nearest  approach  to  Stephens,)  who  had  writteu  a  book 
about  their  "  pobre  paia,"  their  poor  country,  and  were 
anxious  to  know  whíit  he  had  said  of  them,  and  whether  our 
people  really  regarded  them  as  "  esclavos  y  brutos  sin  ver- 
güenza," alavés  and  brutea  without  shame,  as  the  abominable 
Engliah  (los  malditos  Ingleses)  had  represented  them.  They 
were  also  very  anmous  to  know  whether  the  party  of  Cali* 
fomiana  which  had  passed  through  were  "  gente  común," 
common  people,  or  "  caballeroa,"  gentlemen ;  apon  which 
point^  however,  we  were  diplomatically  evasive,  for  tbere 
was  more  in  the  inquiry  than  we  chose  to  notice.  One  lady 
had  heard  that  I  was  a  great  antiquarían,  and  anticipatory 
to  my  visit,  had  got  together  a  most  incongruous  collection 
of  curiosities,  from  "  vasos  antiguos,"  fragments  of  pottery, 
and  stone  hatchets,  down  to  an  extraordinary  pair  of  hom 
spectacles,  and  a  preposterously  distorted  hog'a  hoof, — all  of 
which  she  insisted  oq  sending  to  my  quarters,  which  she  did, 
with  some  rare  birds,  and  a  píate  of  dtJcea  /    At  every  houae 
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we  found  a  table  spread  with  winea  and  sweetmeats,  and 
bearing  a  litüe  silver  brazier  filled  with  burning  coals,  for 
the  greater  ooñvenience  of  lightíng  cigars.  I  exdted  mudí 
snrpríse  by  declining  to  smoke,  on  the  ground  that  I  had 
never  done  so;  but  the  ladies  insisted  on  my  taking  a 
"  cigarito,"  which  they  said  wouldn't  injure  a  new-born  babe, 
and  paid  me  the  oompliment  of  lighting  it  with  their  own 
&ir  lips,  after  which  it  would  have  been  rank  treason  to 
etiquette,  and  would  haveruined  my  reputationfor  gallantry, 
had  I  reftised.  I  at  first  endeavored  to  shirk  the  responsi- 
bility  of  smoking  by  thrusting  it  into  my  pocket,  but  found 
that  as  soon  as  one  disappeared  another  was  presented,  so 
I  was  obKged  "  to  fece  the  musió"  in  the  end.  In  every 
sala  we  found  a  large  hammock  suspended  from  the  walls, 
which  was  invariably  tendered  to  the  visitor,  even  when 
there  were  easy  chairs  and  sofas  in  the  room.  This  is  the 
seat  of  honor. 

The  women  of  puré  Spanish  stock  are  very  &ir,  and  have 
the  embonpoint  which  characterizes  the  sex  under  the  tropics. 
Their  dress,  except  in  a  few  instances  where  the  stiff  eos- 
turne  of  our  own  country  had  been  adopted,  was  exceedingly 
loóse  and  flowing,  leaving  the  neck  and  arms  exposed.  The 
entire  dress  was  often  puré  white,  but  generally  the  skirt,  or 
nagua,  was  of  some  flowered  stufl^  in  which  case  the  guipil 
{anglice,  vandyke)  was  white,  heavily  trimmed  with  lace. 
Satin  slippers,  a  red  or  purple  sash  wound  loosely  round  the 
waist,  and  a  rosary  sustaining  a  little  golden  cross,  with  a 
narrow  golden  band  or  a  string  of -pearls  extending  around 
the  forehead  and  binding  the  hair,  which  oíten  fell  in  luxu- 
riant  waves  upon  their  shoulders,  completed  a  costurae  as 
novel  as  it  was  graceful  and  picturesque.  To  all  this,  add 
the  superior  attractions  of  an  oval  face,  regular  features,  large 
and  lustrous  black  eyes,  small  mouth,  pearly  white  teeth, 
and  tiny  hands  and  feet,  and  withal  a  low  but  clear  voice, 
and  the  reader  has  a  picture  of  a  Central  American  lady  of 
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puré  Oock.  Yerr  toMiiy  ai  úxe  voiuen  hsTc^  Itowever,  «a 
iañifiíoa  cí  otber  Emilia  and  ia«9,  fri«i  tbe  Suacen  to 
tbe  lodüa  and  tbe  Xegn>^  in  everr  <legTee  c£  imennixtare. 
s  tastcs  difix;  so  tav^  oprnioos  as  to  vhether  the  tinge 
of  brown,  thrao^  -mioc^  iha  Uood  glovs  wütL  a  peach-Ulce 
blooot,  in  ti»  compfexioii  of  tfae  pri  vÍm>  ms^  tnoe  ber 
fioeageto  the  cniqíw  iqwe  íamade,  anH  Ihn  hanghij  gran- 
deea  of  AndafaiBÍa  aod  SsviUa  en  tbe  otha;  tiiiirfiwWfit,  as 
it  oBoallj  i^  tu  a  gnalv  Ü^UneaB  of  figme  aad  aaimMwra  of 
boe, — wfaetbeT  thk  ■■  oot  a  lotm  real  beaaty  than  that  of 
the  &ir  ud  more  laagtód  adkm»,  wluiae  whhs  aad  almoet 
traospaimt  fikm  beqieaks  a  pors  anoeatiy.  Ñor  k  the 
IndÓD  girl,  «ith  faer  full,  titfae  %*t^  lon^  e^<>^7  '^■ü^i  q<üdc 
and  müctiieroaa  ejes,  who  walka  «net  as  a  grenadier  be- 
iieaút  her  beary  «aterjaiv  aad  ailates  too  ín  a  imeácal,  im- 
padent  Toioe  as  jrou  pasB — Dor  ia  tbr  ludían  girl  to  be 
overiuokod  ín  Ihe  novel  ooatnats  vlücfa  tbe  "bello  sexo" 
•Sotds  ia  ÚÚB  ^oñova  land  cf  tlH  nm. 

We  called  vpaa  aenial  FiatA  and  luUan  Cumlies  rca> 
dmt  in  Granada,  bnt  fimnd  liaX  a  kng  peñod  <^  nattmliaa- 
tioD  had  completdj  assimilated  th^n  to  tbe  natrrea  t^  tbe 
ooontiy,  vrith  whom  they  had  largelj  inteimamed.  Bat 
irbat  snipiised  os  moet  was,  that  in  tbe  best  hooaes  it  iras  no 
anconunon  thing  to  fínd  a  sh<^  occapying  tbe  "  esquina,"  or 
(XHner,  or  a  room  on  one  side  <^  tbe  coart,  in  wbicb  fév  of 
tbe  laiües  tbought  it  derogat<»y  to  tbeir  dignitj  or  a  riolati<Hi 
of  propñet j,  to  preside  on  auj  neoeaaij  occaaioD.  In  &ct, 
tbese  sbops  weie  geoerally  soperintended  hy  tbe  wife  (^  tbe 
propríetor,  seated  vith  ber  sewiag  in  ber  1^  in  an  eas^ 
cbair,  bebind  the  lew  coonter.  And  eren  in  enteitaining 
ber  Tisitors  in  the  grsnd  sa^  it  was  common  for  tbe  ladv  to 
keep  an  ere  to  wbat  was  paasing  in  the  '^  tienda,"  tbrough  a 
coDTenient,  open  door.  In  tbe  larger  establishm^its,  bov- 
erer,  there  exists  all  the  panpbemalia  of  derks  and  attendr 
ants  Tbicfa  we  find  at  faome. 
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When  we  retumed  from  our  visita,  we  found  a  party  of 
three  Americans  waiting  for  us.  One  was  Dr.  S.,  who  had 
resided  for  many  years  in  the  country,  where  he  held  the 
ñrst  place  as  a  '*  medico,"  and  was  a  universal  fiívorite 
amongst  all  classes  of  the  people.  By  him  we  were  intro- 
duced  to  the  others,  both  of  whom  had  come  out  with  the 
company  of  Oalifornians  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Mr.  P., 
who  was  to  have  acted  as  engineer  of  the  preposterons  craft 
which  was  anchored  off  the  Castillo,  was  reduced  by  illness, 
and  being  nnable  to  accompany  the  party,  had  abandoned 
it,  and  was  thus  fiur  on  his  return  to  the  United  States; 
but  sick  and  destitute,  was  now  anxiously  awaiting  my  arri- 
val,  to  procure  the  means  of  reaching  home.  He,  however, 
was  comfortably  situated,  having  been  generously  and  hos- 
pitably  received  by  Señor  Lacayo,  a  prominent  native  mer- 
chant,  who  had,  in  the  current  phrase  of  the  country,  placed 
"his  house  at  the  disposition"  of  the  stranger.  The  third 
person  was  a  young  physician  from  New  Haven,  from  whom 
we  learned  that  the  Califomians  were  still  detained  at  León 
and  Ghinandega,  waiting  for  a  vessel  to  take  them  ofT,  in 
great  impatience  and  discontent.  Wearied  of  the  delays, 
this  gentleman  had  retumed  on  a  flying  visit  to  Granada, 
where  he  had  been  staying  for  a  fortnight.  Meantime,  the 
disturbances  in  the  country  had  come  to  a  crisis,  and  the  day 
of  our  arrival  he  had  attempted  to  retum  to  León,  but 
was  tumed  back  by  armed  parties  on  the  road,  who  gave 
him  the  unsolicited  pleasure  of  looking  down  their  presented 
musket-barrels,  by  way  of  enforcing  their  wishes.  The 
doctor,  who  had  met  Somoza  in  times  past,  and  entertained 
a  good  deal  of  faith  in  his  personal  influence  and  prowess, 
informed  us  that  the  rebel  chief  had  once  been  imprisoned 
in  Granada,  and  owed  it  a  special  spite.  He  had  swom  to 
burn  the  city,  and  the  doctor  was  of  opinión  that  he  would 
keep  his  word.  He  thought  we  might,  any  night,  have  an 
attack ;  but  felt  confident  that  foreigners,  keeping  out  of  the 
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way,  woald  Bustoiii  no  injorr.  At  any  rale,  if  the  worst 
come  to  the  wonit,  we  could  all  coUect  togetber,  uoder  tbe 
Americao  flag,  and  between  revolvers,  rifles,  and  wtat  not 
new  inveatiou,  make  a  re^pectable  ñght  ogaiust  the  poorly 
armed  assailnoU.  And  by  waj  of  encouragcment,  the  doctor 
gavG  US  au  aaímated  acoount  of  a  party  of  foreignera,  bul  ñve 
orsix  ínnuinber.who  some  y eais  befare  had  sustaíned  a  siege 
of  three  daya,  in  thia  very  city,  and  kept  their  ossailants  it 
bay,  UDtíl  they  were  diapersed  bj  the  troopa  of  the  goyem- 
ment. 

I  had  ammgod  that  aftemoon  to  ride  tú  the  cacao  eatat«s 
called  the  "Malaocas,"  distant  obout  fiye  miles  from  Grana- 
da; and  although  the  citv  waa  fiili  of  glories  abont  the  "fius- 
dosoa"  who  infested  the  countrví  I  peraiated  in  my  determi- 
nation  to  go.  Hy  companions  thought  they  could  BDtertain 
theiuselves  very  well  in  the  city ;  so  I  armed  Ben,  aud 
wilh  an  English  creóle  merchant  resident  here,  who  kindty 
fiíraished  horsea.  started  for  the  Malatxras.  We  had  already 
discovered  that  the  horses  of  Nicaragua  were  of  the  Arabian 
stock ;  and  althongh  like  the  Arab  horees  small,  they  were 
uompact,  ñeet,  good  tempered,  epirited,  and  of  ezcellent  bot> 
tom.  As  aU  travelhng  here  is  performed  on  horseback 
or  on  males,  great  care  Í3  uaed  in  breaking  and  training 
aaddle  beaets,  while  their  price  dependa  lesa  upon  their 
beauty  than  upoa  their  trainiog.  They  are  all  taught 
a  rapid  but  exceediugly  easy  gait,  between  Qxitting  and 
pacing,  called  the  paso-trote.  A  well-trained  hoise  strikes  at 
once  into  this  gait,  and  keeps  it  steadily  from  morning  to 
night.  I  have  ridden  them  from  twenty  to  fcaty  miles  at  a 
heat,  without  once  breaking  the  pace,  and  with  less  &tigue 
than  would  be  occasioned  in  ridiag  the  best  aaddle-horsea  in 
the  United  States  for  a  distance  of  ñve  miles.  At  this  gait 
the  borse  gets  over  the  level  roada  of  Nicaragua,  at  from 
aix  to  eight  miles  the  hour.  The  same  animal  is  &e- 
quently  taught  several  gaits,  and  may  be  foroed  into  one 
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op  the  other  by  a  peculiar  pressure  on  the  bit,  which  is  very 
difierent  £rom  those  used  in  the  United  States,  and  gives  the 
most  perfect  control  of  the  animal  to  the  ríder.  Besides  the 
paso-trote^  which  may  be  called  the  ordinary  gait,  the  hoiseB 
are  taught  an  easy  amble,  the  paso-Uano,  which  is  very  rapid, 
and  yet  so  gentle  that,  as  observed  by  a  recent  Peruvian 
travQller,  the  rider  may  carry  a  cup  of  water  in  his  hand 
without  spilling  a  drop,  while  going  at  the  rate  of  six  miles 
an  hour.  There  are  also  other  gaits  taught  to  difierent 
horses,  which  have  each  their  advocates ;  among  them  the 
paso-portante^  in  which  the  horse  raises  the  fore  and  hind  foot 
of  each  side  simultaneously,  causimg  a  rapid  see-saw  motion, 
not  agreeable  to  riders  generally. 

The  saddles  are  modifications  of  the  Mexican  saddle,  with 
high  peaks,  over  which  are  thrown  gaudüy  colored  sheep- 
skins,  here  called  "  pillons,"  or  "  pellons."  The  equipment  is 
not  complete  without  a  pair  of  holsters  and  pistols ;  and  a 
Nicaraguan  "  caballero"  is  never  so  much  in  his  element  as 
when  mounted  on  a  spirited,  champing  horse,  with  a  fÍMiciful 
"pillon,"  jingling  bit,  and  portentous  spurs,  his  sombrero, 
covered  with  oiled  silk,  set  jauntily  on  the  side  of  his  head, 
with  a  señora  or  two  in  a  neighboring  balcony  to  whom  he 
may  lift  his  hat  as  he  passes  by.  The  ordinary  saddle,  or 
"  albarda,"  is  a  very  cheap  affair,  and  will  hardly  admit  of  a 
description  which  shall  be  comprehensible  to  the  uninitiated 
reader.  It  is  sometimes  used  fipom  preferenoe,  but  my  expe- 
rience  would  never  lead  me  to  recommend  it  to  any  but  an 
invetérate  enemy. 

The  road  to  the  Malaccas  passed  through  an  unbroken 
forest,  into  which  we  struck  almost  as  soon  as  we  left  the 
city.  It  was  level,  completely  arched  over  vdth  trees,  whose 
dense  foliage  shuts  off  the  sun ;  while  cactuses,  and  shrubs 
whose  fragrant  flowers  almost  compensated  for  the  thoms 
which  pricked  one^s  legs,  and  scratched  one's  hands  in 
endeavoring  to  pluck  them,  fenced  in  the  path  with  a  wall  of 
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nrdoR:.  Hera  aad  tínen  We  c»^t  ^liiii|w  vi  Úm  hte 
tlnuí^  •  THta  <á  tnm,  «kde  aS  iim  iiili.  mtaow,  «kU- 
beuen  palfas  fanaclMd  olF  to  tlie  "haUo^  md  hmaenám 
wiucfa  we<<e  seutemd  over  Ú»  «MDttrr,  k««f  Gram  tbe  pñn- 
dpal  thoroogli&reek  We  ntct  mes  and  haya  driring  or 
ñdiag  moles  loaded  vilh  eotn,  mtait  igam),  fiwta,  Tood, 
>ñd  all  ihe  vaiaia  midM  of  ttomnoa  oae  ta  the  citr,  ana 
oaatáoBMllj  &  wonaB  goiag  ói  wtdi  &  bMkei  of  chideiu, 
aunagcB,  eofiee,  or  eaoKi,  id  beofléml  th»  next  monúng  ia 
dw  markeL  Tbe  entire  íioek.  m  sook  iitstaDces,  iras  hardlj 
WOTth  m  wmiio  (sixpoiKe).  bot  tbis,  it  eiurald  be  remcmbmd, 
¡B  no  ÍBagai8eant  ram,  ia  a  cDontiy  wheie  •  ftí  (MnJvs 
■sd  a  balf  oente)  is  tbe  daílj  'vag«  af  a  woAiag  mn.  All 
tbne  people  boavd  vith  tW  gtaosof  coartMfs  aa  wa  lode 
br ;  for  all,  fhxn  tbe  hifheet  to  tbe  lovest,  &om  tbe  little 
Indiaa  boy  wfao  olnsps  bk  baods  be&re  bim  aod  nTS  "  boeoa 
día,  aefior,"  to  the  ladj  wbo  incliDes  ber  £ui  to  ber  lipe  io 
tokai  of  neognitioa,  have  aa  ^tparentlr  iostiiictiTe  aeoK  of 


Añer  lidmg  some  nauta,  we  «ame  to  open  Mdñ,  aitd  paased 
bj  severa!  fine  estalcs  snnoanded  br  ditchea  and  cactos 
felices  in  fiíll  bloom.  Tbe  founb  was  tbat  whkdi  we  carne 
qwdallj  to  Ttát.  A  man  <^ned  tbe  gate,  and  we  rodé  in 
and  dismoonted  onder  tbe  corñdor  o£  tbe  boose,  whidí  was 
a  large,  aqoaie  stnictare,  buih  of  adobea,  and  tikd.  Tbe 
^ofvietor  was  oot  st  borne,  and  tbe  &mily,  in  tbe  nosettled 
State  of  tbe  oountrr,  bad  retiied  to  tbe  cily.  We  were  oer- 
enbeless  received  with  tbe  gieatest  ciTÜitj  bj'  tbe  major- 
dcHno,  who  insiateJ  tbat  we  weie  bot  and  tbiistjr,  and  wanted 
**  o^  /rato,"  and  inoontinently  despatched  a  boy  to  get 
aome  &esfa  cocoa-nats,  tbe  milk  of  whit^i,  wben  the  nat  ig 
not  too  inacb  matored.  is  tran^iaient  as  water,  and  makes  a 
cool  and  deligfatfol  bereiage, — e^iecially  wben  a  drop  of 
Iwtdr  is  mixed  in  "  to  take  oS  tbe  edge,"  and  prercait 
fcveis  [     The  majw^^kimo  oomplained  loadlj  of  tba  otmái- 
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tíon  of  public  afiairs ;  now  was  the  time  for  collecting  the 
cacao,  but  no  mea  were  to  be  had ;  a  few  of  those  who  had 
been  employed  on  the  estáte  were  implicated  in  the  insurrec- 
tion,  others  had  been  pressed  into  the  army,  and  still  others 
had  ñed  to  the  seclusion  of  the  fields,  to  avoid  the  same  fate. 
He  had  onl j  half  a  dozen  boys  and  some  women  to  assist 
him,  and  they  were  "sin  valor,  nada,"  of  small account.  He 
showed  US  a  large  square  space  where  the  ground  was  beaten 
hard  and  swept  olean,  in  which  the  nuts,  after  being  removed 
from  the  husks,  were  spread  on  skins  to  dry.  They  required 
to  be  turned  often  to  prevent  moulding,  and  after  becoming 
thoroughly  dry,  had  to  be  carefuUy  assorted,  one  by  one,  and 
packed  in  skins. 

After  resting  awhile,  we  mounted  again,  and  riding  through 
a  long  gravelled  walk,  completely  fenced  in  and  arched  over 
by  magnificent  mango  trees,  now  literally  golden  with  firat, 
and  through  a  vista  of  orange  trees  beyond,  flanked  by  marañ- 
ons,  we  entered  the  cacao  plantation.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe these  plantations ;  they  more  resemble  beautiftd  parks 
of  large  trees,  with  broad  walks  ninning  in  every  direction, 
all  kept  scrupulously  neat  and  clean,  than  anything  else  in 
the  United  States  with  which  they  can  be  compared.  The 
tree  producing  the  frnit  is  known  to  botanists  by  the  generic 
ñame  of  Tfieobroma^  from  the  Greek,  and  signifying  food  for 
a  god.  It  seldom  rises  higher  than  twenty  feet ;  its  leaves 
are  large,  oblong,  and  pointed,  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
the  cherry  tree,  but  infinitely  larger ;  flowers  small,  and  of  a 
palé  red  color :  they  are  surrounded  by  oval-pointed  pods, 
grooved  like  a  musk-melon,  although  much  smaller ;  the  nuts 
are  very  numerous,  some  pods  containing  as  many  as  fifty ; 
it  produces  two  crops  a-year,  but  is  never  without  some  pods 
on  it.  The  trees  are  planted  about  fourteen  feet  apart,  in  a 
good  soil.  It  is  peculiarly  necessary  to  defend  this  tree  írom 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficient 
warmth  should  be  afibrded  for  vegetation ;  this  is  done  by 
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aliading  it  with  the  plantaÍD  tree  asd  tbe  Erythrina.  As  the 
cacaí)  advances  in  size,  the  planta  ia  cul  down,  the  Ery- 
thrina,  or  coral  treti,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  "cacao 
nuidre,"  raollierof  the  cacao,  haviugattainedsofficicnt  lieight 
to  protect  it  from  the  sua.  Il  begiue  lo  bear  at  seveu  years 
oíd,  and  comea  to  perfection  in  about  ñfteen  years.  The 
coral  tree  growa  to  about  the  heíght  of  sixty  feet,  and  eotirely 
drops  it£  leavea  (¡u  Nicaragua)  about  tlie  end  of  Marcb  and 
beginaing  of  April,  and  then  beeomes  covered  wilh  dowers 
of  a  bright  criinsoo,  and  shaped  like  a  cimetar,  At  thia  sea- 
son  an  extensive  plain,  covered  with  cacao  pLantaiious,  is  a 
magnifícent  object,  when  viewed  from  a  height,  Thetopsof 
the  far-stretchÍDg  foresta  of  Erytbrina  then  present  the  ap- 
pearance  of  being  clothed  with  Sames,  llie  cacao,  it  may 
be  added,  is  indigunouB  to  America,  and  became  early  an 
article  of  general  consumplion  by  the  Spanish  Amerieans,  as 
¡t  had  been  of  the  Indíaus  fi«m  time  immemorinl.  Subsc- 
quently  to  the  Discovery  it  waa  introduced  iuto  the  Canary 
and  Fhillipine  islancis  by  the  Spani.irds.  It  waa  callcd  tlaha- 
cahuaü  by  the  ancíent  Mexioans;  amongst  whom,  as  also 
among  the  natives  of  Central  America,  New  Qranada,'  and 
Feru,  it  was  used  as  money,  or  a  medinm  of  exchange.  It  is 
stáll  used  as  such  in  the  markets  of  the  cities  of  Granada  and 
León.  One  hundred  and  fifly  of  the  ñuta  were  formerly 
valued  at  a  doUar,  whieh  is,  I  believe,  their  present  valua- 
tion.  The  cacao  of  Nicaragua  is  regarded  as  eecond  to  none, 
unless  to  that  of  Soconusco,  which,  during  the  Spanish  do- 
minión, was  a  monopoly  of  the  crown.  Xt  is  almost  entirely 
consumed  in  the  country,  where  it  commands  double  the 
price  of  the  Guayaquil,  that  which  usuallyreaches  the  Unit«d 
States.^     The  taste  for  chocolate  grows  with  its  tise,  and 

'  Greul  confusión  exisla  in  the  popular  mind  in  reapect  to  Coeoa,Caeao, 
nuá  Coca,  whicl)  are  very  generallj  confounded  with  each  other,  althoug^ 
diflering  as  widely  as  almost  anj  three  producís  which  it  is  possiUe  to 
mentíon.     Ooooaie  the  muñe  givento  a  ipedeaof  ptdn),  prodaciag  ibe 
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hardly  any  person  resides  under  the  tropics  for  any  length  of 
time,  to  whom  it  does  not  become  more  an  article  of  necessi- 
ty  than  luxury.  "  He  who  has  drunk  one  cup,"  says  Cortez,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  "  can  travel  a  whole  day  without  any  other 
food,  especially  in  very  hot  climates ;  for  chocolate  is,  by  its 
nature,  cold  and  refreshing."  And  the  quaint  oíd  traveller 
in  Central  America,  Gage,  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  its 
praise,  the  manner  of  its  use,  and  its  eflfects  on  the  human 
system.  He  asserts  that  chocolate  "  is  an  Indian  ñame,  com- 
pounded  from  aíZ,  which  in  the  Mexican  language  signifies 
water^  and  choco-choco-choco,  the  sound  which  water  makes 
when  stirred  in  a  cup."  He  claims  for  it  a  most  healthfdl 
influence,  and  bears  his  testimony  as  follows :  "  For  myself, 
I  must  say ,  I  used  it  for  twelve  years  constantly,  drinking  one 
cup  in  the  morning,  another  yet  before  dinner,  between  nine 
and  ten  of  the  clock ;  another  within  an  hour  or  two  after 
dinner,  and  another  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  when  I  purposed  to  sit  up  late  to  study,  I  would  take 
another  cup  about  seven  or  eight  at  night,  which  would  keep 

• 

cocoa^ut,  which  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  CacaOy  the  fruit 
of  the  cacao-tree,  {Theóhroma  cacao,)  described  in  the  text.  This  fruit  is 
described  in  the  scientific  books  "  as  a  large  coríaceous  capsule,  having 
nearly  the  form  of  a  cucumber,  from  the  seeds  of  which  the  buttery  and 
shghtly  bitter  substance  called  cacao,  or  chocolate,  is  prepared."  Caca  is 
the  ñame  given  to  a  shTub,(Brythroxylon  coca^)  which  grows  on  the  eastern 
declivities  of  the  Andes  of  Perú  and  Solivia ;  and  is,  to  the  nativesof  those 
countries,  what  opium  and  betel  are  to  those  of  Southern  Asia.  'Its  leaves, 
which  are  chewed  by  the  Indians,  have  such  an  efíect  in  allaying  hunger 
and  thirst,  that  those  who  use  them  can  subsist  several  days  without  any 
other  nourishment  The  shrub  grows  about  six  feet  in  height,  with  bright 
green  leaves  and  white  blossoms.  When  the  leaves  are  ripe,  that  is  to 
say,  when  they  crack  on  being  bent,  they  are  gathered  and  dried.  They 
are  chewed  or  eaten  with  a  Uttle  unslacked  lime,  to  give  them  a  relish. 
When  constantly  used,  they  produce  some  of  the  deleteríous  efíects  of 
opium. 
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me  waking  táll  aboat  midnight  And  if  by  ohanoe  I  did  ne- 
flect  any  of  these  aooustomed  horas,  I  preaentl j  jCbund  my 
gtíWMcb  fiuDty.  And  with  this  oustom  I  liyed  fi>r  twelve 
yeun  in  these  parta,  heaUhy,  without  any  obatroctions,  oí 
oi>pUation8 ;  not  knowing  what  either  Fever  or  Agüe  was." 
Ile^  however,  wams  against  the  use  of  the  cacao  before  pre- 
paratioD,  for  the  reason  that  the  simple  nii%  when  eaten,  as 
U  ofkcn  ia  by  the  Creóle  and  Indian  women,  "  doth  notably 
obstruot  and  cause  stoppings,  and  makes  them  look  of  a  palé 
and  earthy  color,  as  do  thoee  that  eat  earthenware  and  pieces 
oflimewall."* 

Aa  I  hate  aiready  said,  the  cacao  tiee  is  so  delicate,  and  ao 
sensitive  to  exposure,  that  great  caze  ia  leqnized  to  preserve 
it  during  the  early  períods  of  ita  growtlL  It  conunenoes 
to  bear  in  seven  or  éi^bt  yeara,  and  continúes  productiye 
for  firom  thiity  lo  fifty  years.  Capital  and  time  are  iheie- 
fi>re  leqnínd  ío  Mut  an  estáte ;  but  <Hioe  eatablished,  it  is 
easily  eolsn^l  by  snnual  additioD&    One  man,  it  is  calca- 

>  AÍW  prjüjr  fzy^vsnrm  to  his  enthosumn  on  the  subject  of  Cacao, 
Ga;r«r  Wyr:u*^  ;.'*,..»','*«',7»r.;í':a!.  and  discourscs  ihus  lucidly  upen  what,  in 
tbesfí  uiixiv>^*'i*^r*j¿  'íAJ^T  wouM  be  called  "  the  dual  nature,  harmonioualj 
blend«f<j.**  '/  i;;^*  ir/rid^rfiil  product: 

'*Ga/;a/>.  «Jüi^/i^rtí  a  Hímplf',  contains  the  Qualitj  of  thefour  Elementa; 
yet  it  i<i  h<;ld  Uf  >^  ryiM  and  drv,  á  prmlomino,  It  is  also  in  the  sob- 
stance  that  ni\*r^  thf^«ie  two  Qiialities,  rcstringent  and  obstructive,  of  the 
Naturrf  of  thf;  Kl'rrncnt  of  the  Earth.  And  as  it  is  thus  a  mixed  and  nota 
Simple  E!prn<»nt,  ít  hath  parts  correspondent  to  the  rest  of  the  Elcments ; 
and  particularly  ít  fiartakos  of  those  which  correspond  with  the  Element 
of  Air, — that  iíi,  heat  and  moísture,  which  are  governedbyunctuous  parts; 
there  b<;ing  drawn  oiit  of  the  cacao  much  Butter,  which  I  have  often  seen 
drawn  oiit  of  it  by  the  Criolian  women  to  oint  theír  &ces.  *  *  And 
this  is  very  conformable  to  reason,  if  we  consider  that  every  Element,  be 
it  never  so  simple,  bcgetíi  and  produceth  in  the  liver  four  Humors,  not 
only  differing  in  temper  but  substance ;  and  begeta  more  or  less  of  that 
Humor,  according  as  the  Element  hath  more  or  fewer  parts  corresponding' 
to  the  Bubstance  of  that  humor  which  is  most  ingendered." — A  New  Smr- 
vey  of  ihe  West  Indies,  p.  239. 
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lated,  is  able  to  take  care  of  a  thousand  trees,  and  harvest 
their  crop.  As  a  consequence,  cacao  estates  are  more  valu- 
able  than  those  cf  sugar,  índigo,  cotton,  or  cochineal.  A 
good  plantation,  with  &ir  attention,  will  yield  an  average 
annual  product  of  twenty  cunees  of  cacao  to  every  Iree,  which 
for  one  thousand  trees  equals  twelve  hundred  pounds.  At 
the  usual  market  rate  of  twenty-five  dollars  the  quintal,  this 
would  give  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum  to  each  thou- 
sand trees  and  each  laborer.  Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes, — 
some  of  the  most  important  are  obvious  enough  from  what  I 
have  already  said, — ^this  yield  is  seldom  obtained  in  Nicara- 
gua ;  but  may  be  when  order  is  ftiUy  restored,  and  labor  and 
its  wages  properly  organized.  No  means  exist  for  obtaining 
even  an  approximate  estimate  of  this  branch  of  production 
in  Nicaragua,  and  I  shall  not  therefore  attempt  to  present 
any  statistics  on  the  subject,  but  proceed  with  my  narrative. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  plantation,  and  after  riding  for 
an  hour,  until  we  got  bewildered  amongst  the  cross-walks 
and  avenues,  we  began  to  thread  our  course  back  again. 
This  was  no  easy  matter,  and  we  marched  and  counter- 
marched  for  a  long  time  before  we  struck  the  right  path. 
This  will  not  appear  so  surprising  when  I  say  that  the  plan- 
tation contained  ninety-five  thousand  trees,  which  are  valued 
at  one  doUar  each. 

Once  in  the  main  road,  we  paced  slowly  along  on  our  retum 
to  the  city,  with  that  feeling  of  satisfaction  which  is  always 
experienced  after  visiting  an  object  that  more  than  realizes 
the  anticipation.  I  began  to  indulge  the  pleasing  faney  that 
I  might  yet  come  to  have  a  cacao  plantation,  which  would 
be  just  the  thing  for  a  student  or  a  man  who  lo  ved  his  ease. 
It  would  require  no  expensive  machinery,  no  long  practice 
in  manipulation  of  any  kind ;  a  boy  could  go  through  all  the 
simple  processes,  and  the  whole  might  be  left  for  a  year  or 
two  without  suffering  the  deterioration  of  sugar,  rice,  or 
cotton  plantations.    The  sunmiers  in  El  Norte,  and  the  win- 
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ters  bere  ainidst  fhe  cacao  and  orange,  witli  onlj  a  íew  ÓAje 
of  steaining  betweeii,^-Df  courae  the  thing  wae  feasible. 

While  indulgiiig  such  reveriea  as  these,  my  horse,  whicb 
wai<  the  tastcst  walker,  had  canied  me  some  distance  aliead 
of  my  corapanion,  wheu  turaing  a  sharp  comer,  I  carne 
abruptly  upon  a  party  of  armed  men,  recliiiing  in  easy  atti- 
•odea  under  a  large  cebia  tree.  I  al  once  drew  reio,  and 
ifae^  a»  suddeuly  leapcd  to  their  fect  and  formed  in  line, 
lly  oompanion  at  that  moraeiit  coming  wp,  hurried  pust  me, 
JD  evídent  anxiety  as  to  tiie  characler  of  the  party,  and  I  fol- 
lowed  cióse  at  liis  beela,  One  who  seemed  to  be  in  oommand. 
«tepped  forward  aa  we  api>roached,  excUiming,  "Quien 
vive  ?"  "  Amigos,"  fríimds,  rcplied  my  companion,  cautiously 
avoiding  the  pastt-word  of  the  govemment,  niitil  he  kiieiv 
whether  the  parly  was  a  strolling  hand  of "  facciosos,"  or 
rogniar  troopa  of  the  Stali',  Meantime  we  coutintied  to 
^>proaeh,  a»  if  íii  ix^rfiícl  «infidcncc,  until  ordered  to  stop 
by  ihv  pt-Tfon  in  nulhority,  who  advanced  a  few  steps  and 
*ciTiiini»>l  US  6ir  síviihí  momt'ntít,  aiid  ihen,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  satkfied,  ruotioned  lu  to  go  on.  As  I  pasaed,  he  lifted 
iáe  tul  in  reoi^iition,  «xulaiming,  "  Adiós,  SeQor  Ministro !" 

It  was  a  dis^isod  ac^ul  fmm  the  garrison,  on  the  lookout 
fix-  a  p«rt,T  of  insurgents  which  was  reported  to  be  commit- 
ans  st>me  exot.>s:«'-^  iii  this  diivotion.  I  had  been  qtute  ex- 
dted  with  tho  pros|v>ct  of  an  ad^-enture,  and  even  indnlged 
a  Tagne  h>>[ie  that  the  ohc  íd  command  might  piove  to  be 
ScoMWjk  hinis^'lf :  tito  u^tshot  waa,  therefore,  Bom^hing  of  a 
^appoíntiucut.  An  iuh'-r\-tew  with  the  robber  ehie:^  whose 
umi^  outí^I  t<>nv>r  tltrv^»^  tbe  vh(^  coontiy,  and  a  hand- 
xaie  TÍilain  «íiIia). — ^wIm»  »  {«R^rraph  it  wonld  have  made 
in  ¿Wí*  "  Ini-iilonl*  i\t'  Trsxvi !"  I  was  clearly  not  in  lock, 
■inc  >.vc^<<rKisl  )u\^('  wilh  ibe  p>:«EÍliititT  of  a  nigfat  assault 
lan^a  ^-f  v-tiy,  >u  »it(tt'4{>«iK>«  v>f  whkfa  Ben  daily  examined 
tsar  Jim'.ty,  n^'nf^vtl  cttoli  R>nnKtat:4e  CWt.  and  bad  ena 
^Bgmx¿.  EM  pKfaír  tiiulví»  lí.>r  haninMÜng  oor  kovae  at  a 
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moment's  notice.  I  tried  to  work  myself  into  a  state  of  ex- 
citement,  anxiety,  and  suspense,  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  we  ate 
and  drank  inordinately,  slept  soundly,  and  altogether  voted 
insurrections  to  be  humbugs  and  bores. 

There  was  great  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the  State,  General  Muñoz,  with  rein- 
forcements,  and  we  were  amused  for  a  week  with  rumora 
that  he  had  just  started  from  León  with  a  thousand  men, — 
was  within  two  days'  march, — ^and  then  that  he  had  not 
started  at  all,  that  there  was  trouble  in  other  departments, — 
in  short,  the  city  was  in  a  fever,  and  fdll  of  reports ;  to 
which,  after  a  few  days,  we  ceased  to  listen,  or  listened  only 
to  laugh  at  them.  We  almost  concurred  with  the  Señorita 
Teresa  in  the  wish  that  Somoza  or  General  Muñoz  would 
come, — ^she  didn't  care  much  which;  for  in  either  case  this 
chronic  state  of  alarm  would  be  tcíirminated.  üpon  the 
whole,  she  would  rather  prefer  that  the  General  should 
arrive,  for  he  was  the  most  polished  man  in  the  country,  and 
withal  would  bring  his  military  band,  and  then  there  would 
be  no  end  to  the  evening  music  in  the  plaza,  and  the  "  fertó^ 
lias  "  and  balls  afterwards ! 

Between  baths  in  the  lake  at  early  dawn,  delicious  snoozes 
in  hammocks  at  noon,  rides  on  the  beach  in  the  evening, 
dinners,  visits,  and  a  general  overhauling  of  books,  papers, 
and  baggage,  time  passed  rapidly  and  pleasantly  enough  for 
a  week.  During  that  period,  I  had  put  our  sick  countryman 
in  funds,  and  he  had  started  from  Los  Cocos,  at  the  head  of 
the  lake,  in  a  bongo  owned  at  San  Juan,  for  that  port,  there 
to  wait  a  vessel  for  the  United  States.  He  came  one  after- 
noon  to  bid  us  good-bye,  and  as  I  looked  in  his  palé  face, 
moraentarily  flushed  with  the  excitement  of  starting  for 
home  and  friends,  and  heard  his  low,  weak  voice,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  poor  fellow  would  never  reach  his 
native  land,  and  little  supposed  then  that  I  should  ever  see 
him  or  hear  from  him  again.     But  what  was  our  surprise 
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whcn,  Km»  Uve  or  sLx  days  thoreafter,  he  came  trottiog  into 
tibe  caoit  on  a  aorry  miiJe,  and  in  most  woful  plight.  His 
tytm  wer©  ven-  latge,  and  liia  wiiole  appeiirance  tliat  of  a 
muí  who  bears  important  news.  lie  did  not  wail  lo  be 
qittrtiotied,  bal  sUuted  off  at  once  witi  "  Tve  seeu  bim,  I've 
flocn  Somoza !"  His  voice  had  all  come  ba«k  ngain.  We 
gDt  ihe  whule  of  the  story  direclly,  told  witb  n  naíivíé  and 
ewn«9taes9  whicb  in  theinselves,  apurt  from  the  incidents, 
■wvre  ooDvulsin^.  He  Lad  embarkwl  ín  a  emall  bongo,  with 
a  colorad  gentlemau,  his  wife,  and  two  children,  as  passea- 
gBW,  -wtilogued  in  the  recitid  as  "  an  oíd  nigger,  a  &X 
wvnelt,  and  two  naked  pícaninnica,"  The  narrow  chopa  he 
had  the  satiafiíction  of  sharing  with  these  pleasant  compan- 
iom;  but  after  one  night'a  trial,  he  hnd  arranged  that  he 
tnigfat  ocoupy  it  alone  in  the  aftemoons,  on  couditioD  that 
bis  fisHow-pasitengers  should  have  exclusive  posaession  of  il 
the  resl  of  the  time.  The  second  night,  therefore,  he  watched 
the  Rtara  and  kickml  hie  heals  ín  the  bow,  and  had  only  jtist 
oonuncnoeil  bia  afternoon'a  Icaao  on  the  succeeding  day,  and 
bejraii  dreaminR  of  homo,  whcn  he  wns  arouscrl  by  a  grcat 
oommotiou  and  loud  words.  He  found  tbe  sails  all  taken  in, 
a  boat  fiUl  of  aimed  men,  with  a  awivel  at  the  bow,  along- 
ñde,  and  a  number  of  others  similarlj  tnanned  cloee  by. 
Hú  colored  oompanion  was  dumb,  and  of  a  dull  ashy  oolor, 
vhile  tbe  apouse,  with  a  child  in  each  arm,  waa  prone  and 
■obbing  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The  crev  veré  in  a  like 
plight,  their  teeth  íairly  chattering  with  alarm.  Standing 
bwide  tbe  maet  was  a  tall,  gracefiíl  man,  with  a  íeather  in 
hi«  hat,  a  red  Spanish  cloak  hangii^  over  one  shoulder,  a 
braoe  of  oaÍEed  pistola  stuck  in  his  belt,  and  a  diaim  swoíd 
in  hiü  hand,  with  its  point  resting  on  tbe  rower's  aeat  beside 
hiuj, — who  wa»  questioning  the  trembling  pation,  with  bent 
bruvr  aud  eagle  eyes,  in  a  tone  which  car  ñiend  said  would 
have  drawn  the  truth  &om  a  stone.  He  comprehended  at 
cmoe  that  this  was  Somoza,  and  at  firat  had  a  notiim  of  taking 
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a  shot  at  him,  but  thought  better  of  it  on  the  whole,  and  con* 
duded  to  watch  the  torn  of  events,  and  so  lay  down  again. 
The  questioning  was  kept  up  for  a  very  long  time,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  while pretending  tobe  asleep,  but  neverthe- 
less  keeping  a  sharp  lookont  When  he  had  fínished, 
Somoza  gaye  some  order  to  his  men,  and  stepped  towards 
the  chopa.  Our  poor  Mend  thought  it  all  up  with  him,  but 
the  insurgent  chief  only  stooped  down  and  took  his  arm,  ex- 
claiming,  with  a  smile,  in  broken  English,  *'  How  do,  me 
amigo  Americano?"  Qreatly  relieved,  our  friend  got  up, 
whereupon  Somoza  dropped  his  sword,  and  throwing  his 
arms  around  him,  gaye  him  an  embrace,  la  Española^  which 
made  his  back  ache  even  now  to  think  of.  This  was  repeated 
seyeral  times,  until  the  pain,  oyercoming  all  alarm,  he  críed 
in  yeiy  agony,  "  No  mas,  señor,  no  mas  1"  No  more,  sir,  no 
more !  But  this  infliction  only  terminated  to  giye  place  to 
another ;  for,  taking  both  of  our  friend*s  hands  in  his  own, 
with  the  gripe  of  a  yice,  he  shook  them  until  his  arms  were 
on  the  point  of  leaying  his  shoulders ;  deliyering,  meantime, 
an  energetic  oration,  perfectly  unintelügible  to  his  auditor, 
who  could  only  ejaculate,  in  broken  syllables,  "  Si,  señor  I  si, 
si,  señor ! !"  yes,  sir  1  yes,  yes  sir !  1"  This  finished,  Somoza 
took  a  splendid  ring  from  his  finger,  and  insisted  on  placing 
it  on  the  hand  of  our  firiend,  who,  howeyer,  looking  upon  it 
in  the  double  light  of  stolen  property  and  a  bribe,  sturdily 
refused  to  accept  it.  He  gathered  that  Somoza  was  going  to 
attack  San  Carlos,  and  thus  get  possession  of  the  arms  and 
ammunition  stored  there,  and  of  which  he  stood  in  much 
need.  Somoza  parted  from  him  with  much  kindness,  and 
after  giving  some  orders  in  a  threatening  tone  to  the  patrón, 
retired  to  his  own  boat ;  whereupon  the  patrón  and  his  crew 
picked  up  their  oars  and  puUed  like  mad,  on  the  back  track 
towards  Granada.  The  last  glimpse  that  was  had  of  Somoza, 
he  was  standing  in  the  stem  of  his  boat,  conspicuous  amongst 


to&e   4jim.  ñmrní^  aad  at  ■&  tm^gaga  o£  hii  opetsaono, 
hd  ana  a  maier  lo  ou-  Caaeál,  bouñg  a  kner  fill  oC 

ifts  ''Rgalatíag  tfae  OcwtBMUf^'* 

J»in  JBeiyel  the  Bi^fcA  "hitiiia"     Bel 

las  acBMMd  of  bcñg  n  tlte  Ba^A  inMva^  «ad  acbng 

diraeÜT  or  induvelly  aalv  TfciliA  mb^tasa. 

I  htTc,  in  a  |—i*— i»ig  dojaerf  aaúof^ud  Úm  fwmh  of 
SocaoB^  nait  to  Saa  Gbik^  ÍBÍtocaplBKaDdtfaatti<cnr&t 
fiMDd  Ibe  oatnnMfiA—t.  TW  o^tarevae  nade  «íümmu 
fiñae  a  gnt,  ñor  vas  tt  aWeiafad  vkh  cjMaBaet  of  «ar  kiadL 

Wkh  tke  íiiliiiilMii  ikas  afataÍDed  oí  iha  vhenaboola 
aad  dertüañon  of  ^~~'™.  ibe  kM^«xpectod  atudc  on  tbe 
dtr  reoeded  m  the  £rtaaC  pocfNxlm,  aad  I  naolved  lo  pn>- 


a  TÍev  r>f  krrT>iiis  os  in  Gtasada  as  pledscs  fbr  ha  «a£tj. 
"Hat  afieraoon,  bowero'.  a  oooñer.  which  I  had  dcspatcbed 
lo  León,  retonied,  bñmging  pceiav«  inUJligenoe  that  Genoal 
VnSoz  waf  oa  Ibe  road,  and  al  that  nMXDent  at  ibe  large 
iDdün  toTD  of  MasajTX  half  a  dar  s  maid)  di^ant,  wbere  be 
had  arre^«d  a  number  of  persoos  im{dicated  íd  tfae  insnmo- 
tioD.  dLod.  in  rinue  of  exbaofdinaír  poweia,  otMtoeded  by 
6ov<emnient.  wa$  eo^aeed  in  trying  tbem  br  tbe  sammary 
procesa  of  maiml  Itv.  He  broagbt  adiioes  from  if  r.  Consol 
LiviagstoD.  tbaí  a  panj  of  nrfair-fi're  vx^oateeis  from  amosg 
ibe  Califttmiaiif  ^n^ping  in  LeoD  had  be«o  foinisbed  with 
bordes  br  tbe  úv>v«Tiiment.  aad  vwiM  set  oot  in  a  day  or 
nro  for  Granada,  to  e^x^n  tbe  Icxadon  to  tbe  cafutaL  He 
abo  brvMi^i  a  oomber  of  tbe  GoTenunental  decreea  and  pro- 
danubons.  sboving  tbat  tbe  sute  ambcmiies  wexe  takiog  tbe 
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most  efficient  means  in  their  power  to  put  down  the  insur- 
gents  and  restore  the  peace  of  the  State.  Perhaps  the  mode 
of  precedure  cannot  be  better  shown  than  by  the  folio wing 
proclamations,  decrees,  and  announcements,  from  the  official 
bnlletins,  which  will  also  serve  to  give  an  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  troubles  which  afficted  the  State,  and  illustrate 
the  style  of  composition,  and  the  character  of  the  appeals 
made  use  of  by  those  in  public  station.  The  latter  were 
of  necessity  adapted  to  touch  the  popular  mind,  and  must 
therefore,  give  us  some  idea  of  its  bent,  the  principies  which 
it  regarded  as  most  important  to  be  sustained,  and  the  dangers 
most  essential  to  be  arrested.  I  have  already  intimated  that 
the  existing  troubles  had  their  primary  origin  in  the  viru- 
lence  of  the  parties  which  divided  the  State ;  but  that  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  insurrection  was  the  malefactor,  So- 
moza,  who  had  gathered  a  considerable  number  of  reckless 
characters  around  him,  and  set  all  law  at  defiance.  At  first, 
and  until  overt  acts  were  committed,  such  was  the  strength 
of  party  feeling,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  opposition  to 
the  Government  was  disposed  to  regard  the  movements  of 
Somoza  with  indulgence,  if  not  positive  fiívor.  But  when  it 
became  apparent  that  his  blows  were  aimed  at  all  order,  and 
that  his  real  objects  were  revenge  and  plunder,  party  distinc- 
tions  were  forgotten ;  the  opposition  no  longer  looked  upon 
his  acts  in  the  simple  light  of  being  embarrassing  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  as  directed  against  themselves  and  the  body 
politic,  and,  forgetting  all  their  previous  predilections,  heart- 
ily  seconded  the  measures  which  were  adopted  to  restore  the 
public  peace. 

In  one  of  the  public  papers  of  the  time  it  was  said : 

"  In  every  repubüc,  parties  have  always  existed,  and  always  will  exist 
It  is  ríght  and  necessary  that  they  should,  in  order  to  act  as  checks  one  on 
the  other,  and  thus  protect  the  public  welfare.  Honestly  differing  in 
their  views  of  certain  measures  of  national  policy,  and  in  the  decisión  of 
which  every  citizen  must  feel  the  deepest  interest^  we  have  long  had,  in 
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Nlovagua»  two  partíei^  betríng  the  Bonwwhat  extnordlBKyiiuiiM  of 
'  ^mbueo^  $xká  *  Cáhndraeoi,*  8o  &r  ftom  roganüng  tliít  circnmttaaoe 
08  a  thing  to  be  depk>red,  the  weU-inalien  of  the  State  have  witnesMd 
it  with  satisfactíoii,  m  ahowing  that  the  people  at  large  oomprehended 
the  nature  of  repablioan  institutboa,  and  the  neceaitj  of  dedding  for 
themaelvesy  upon  whatever,  of  a  publio  natura^  ini|^idfiM)t  tbem  or  tfaeir 
interests.  We  have  seen  one  of  tbeee  partiee,  after  a  long  etraggle,  in 
which  argumenta  were  sabetituted  for  bayooeti^  and  baUoCa  for  bulleti^ 
■uooeeding  the  other,  and  reforming  the  fiíndamental  kw  of  the  State, 
while  the  other,  as  in  duty  bound,  yielded  peaoeably  to  the  wiü  of  the 
migoríty.  The  laborer  porsued  his  avocations  undistorbed  while  this 
peaoeable  roToIution  was  going  on;  the  merchant  ocmtínoed  his  legití- 
mate biuinefls;  no  blood  was  spilled,  no  wome&  widowed,  or  chQdren 
naáereá  fatherleae. 

**  The  monstrooB  fiKstion  whSdi  now  threatemí  the  State  beloogi  to  no 
party ;  it  is  a  Vandalio  horde,  aiming,  by  Tile  meann^  ai  imwaiTantable 
ends,  and  directíng  its  efforte  againat  the  Gk>vemment^  not  becaoae  of  the 
poiicy  of  that  QoTernment^  but  becauae  it  ia  durged  with  the  exeoation 
and  TindJcation  of  the  laws  which  this  faction  wooM  annul  and  deMroj  I 
It  ¡8  made  up  of  enemies  of  order,  of  liberty,  and  of  hmnaaitj.  Letnot 
forroer  diílerences  of  opinión  Uind  men  to  the  real  enormitj  of  the  inaiir> 
reetíon;  let  no  party  &Tor  this  attempt  to  OTertora  not  oidytlieeziBtíiig^ 
bat  all  (¡ovemmentB,  and  plant  anarchy  in  the  soil  of  peaoe.  When  the 
country  i*  threatened,  we  are  neither  *  Timbucos'  ñor  *  Calandracas^'  but 
Sicaragijan.<>.  We  cannot  believe  that  this  íaction,  which  has  no  princi- 
pia^, no  f»r>licy,  no  moral  incentives  to  action,  and  whose  constant  object 
i»  the  (le?>cruetion  of  society,  can  fínd  sjmpathy  or  support^  exoept  amongst 
L«ifins  and  robbera." 


The  first  step  taken  by  the  Gbvemment,  upon  ascertainiíig 
the  formidable  character  of  tbe  insurrection,  ia  indicated 
below. 

OFFICIAL   BULLETEí. 

Lbchi,  Jv3n  19,  IStf. 
^  5Í4»  nuui  <h*U  W  BokfUd  or  penmitcd  ob  aecout  of  hit  niáainm,  of  what«w 
tunntft  '.hA7  mmy  W,  pcorkied  that  be  doM  aot  bjaay  ototí  aet  iafri^*  Iho  Uw!.** 
—Ari  7fí  V  thá  Ccmttümtíam. 

u  f/it^j  r,r,^.  has  seen  with  horror  the  devastatíoo  whidí  has  Ibnowed 
ín  the  !«r>^  ^*^  ^  barfoarous  Bernabé  Somoca  sínoe  bis  animal  in  üie 
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town  of  St  Qeorge,  in  the  Department  MerídionaL  He  bumed  and 
desoUted  its  haciendas,  and  gave  the  dij  of  Bivas  to  the  flamea,  at  the 
same  time  that^  with  the  horde  that  followa  him,  he  attacked  the  garrison 
of  the  line,  and  the  varíous  patriota  assembled  there,  who,  after  having 
sustained  a  siege  of  eleven  daya,  in  the  most  heroio  manner,  were  com- 
pelled  to  retreat; — therefore,  the  Supreme  (Government,  in  discharge  of 
the  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  humanity,  religión,  and  the  country,  has 
issued  the  foUowing  extraordinary  decrees: 

"  GoD,  Uniow,  Liberty." 

Department  of  War; 

HOÜSE  OF  THE  Gk>VERNMENT,  LeON,  JüNE  19,  1849. 

"Ib  the  OeneraH^n-  Cfhie/,  Commanding  the  Regular  Forcee  of  the  Staíe  : 

"  Sir :  The  Supreme  Executive  Power  has  ordered  me  to  communicate 
to  you  the  foUowing  decrees  for  execution :  BUITRAGK)." 

Nal. 

'*  It  having  become  necessarj  to  the  well-bemg  of  the  State  to  pnt  an 
end  to  the  anarchical  movements  which  threaten  with  destruction  the 
persons  and  properties  of  the  Departmenta  Oriental  and  Meridional,  and 
which  DOW  disturb  the  general  peace,  therefore,  in  view  of  this  peremptory 
exigency,  and  in  order  to  save  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  to  put  the 
State  in  a  position  to  defend  its  independence  and  integríty,  now  placed 
in  extreme  danger  by  the  refusal  of  the  British  Gk)vemment  to  listen  to 
our  claims  of  redress  against  the  usurpation  of  the  most  precious  part  of 
our  territories,  in  conformity  with  Art  48,  Sec.  9,  of  the  Constitution,  it 
has  been  and  is 

DEGREED : 

"  Art.  1.  All  citizens  of  Nicaragua,  from  the  ages  of  sixteen  to  fifly  years^ 
are  required  by  the  fundamental  law  to  take  up  arms  in  support  of  the 
public  order  and  territorial  integríty  of  the  State,  excepting  only  the 
clergy,  and  those  who,  by  some  physical  defect,  are  absolutely  incapad- 
tated  for  military  service. 

"  Art.  2.  They  are  therefore  required  to  present  themselves  for  enrolment, 
with  their  equipments,  and  all  horses  and  mules  which  they  may  pos- 
sess,  before  the  chief  of  the  forces  of  the  line  in  this  city,  or  before  the 
legionary  commanders  in  the  departments. 

"  Art.  3.  The  horses  and  mules  as  aforesaid  of  those  who  do  not  present 
themselves,  are  liable  to  be  seisKd  by  detachments  of  troops  sent  out  for 


i 
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Itnt,  ofbeinirexdaiM&oiDreooTentigUieir  nhw^MlinñMbj  Ail 

tfae  ]imi»IiÍR«  pnoBibed  bj  An.  101  of  ifae  penal  toát. 
■*  AsT.  4.   Tho  fbnas  wiüdi  may  be  enraUed  riuA  hoU  ifaetuctro*  ia 
nvuliiMNi  lo  muT*  wl»eDeTtr  aad  wbMcver  nqvind. 
"Gtvea  in  Lotta  Üüs  IWi  of  Jone,  1&(9. 

"NORKBTO   HA  «Tura*." 

No.  2. 

"To  Bkve  Iha  8ut*  from  iDaicliy,  «od  to  caabie  h  te  ddfcnd  üs  Wta- 


KMIBS&TO  ft*lfTPMt 


Decrees  veré  alsa  issoed  for  tbe  oaJlecbcm  of  u  extzaudi- 
naiT  tax,  and  reqoiiing  peiscns  cmmng  tbe  Tañóos  towna 
to  piociuv  pAs^^trts.  Tbe  pivvlamUioD  tJUie  Supreme  Di- 
rKior.  Runiíex,  v^as  a  v«l]  wTittmi  af^ieal  to  tbe  patñotism 
of  tbe  peo^ile,  iXMK-lailing  as  fbUoTS : 


**  Nx>  ;o«d  (i^Mt  ou  hr  anüxd  br  AiariHf  Ae  {wb&c  pean,  ai^ 
I  «bii  b»T«  _wBar<d  m  Ae»t  Imíob  11  i  i  mi  huí  fci^ 
■II  iil  iiliial  iiMh  ibiiw  irf"  J  Khi  iÉ¡»ii  farfM 
tLu  ibMT  <v-máui,-i  Essn  deiaivT  «-TwcT  Kvñl  and  <ñ4  pnrihfc  md 
ftetUT  KwiMT  »M  i»  !ai«^.  <Éucir  ^UF.  «im  mijia  afaall  s«bvcn 
nf^í :  »»i  mht*  Üfh.  Ütvrtr.  «m-  jnswsm»  w*  M«a«.  Haind  b«fHs 
fawTTvi.  M>d  lYMpMSor.  TvvicfaBnr:  má  Ait  vfao  nAp  a^ütit  tlw 
irb.-ürAv™'  ^psr»JEtí  .■<  iiw.  wiE  i^naM^r*»  W  tcvib**  éomm  m  its  ftlL 
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has  as  much  yaiue  as  mine ;  my  interests  are  yours,  and  those  of  the 
nation.  Let  me  then,  both  as  a  magistrate  and  a  citizen,  conjure  you,  in 
the  ñame  of  humanity,  by  our  hopes  of  future  prosperity,  and  on  behalf 
of  our  country,  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws, 
and  thus  confound  our  enemies,  and  realize  the  blesshigs  which  shall 
ñow  from  peace  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order." 

The  address  of  the  General  in  Chief  of  the  State  to  his 
soldiers,  furnishes  a  very  favorable  example  of  the  style  of 
such  documents  in  Central  America;  and  its  introduction 
will,  in  this  respect  at  least,  prove  interesting. 

**'  Soldiers  I 

"  The  honored  standard  of  order,  which  you  have  hitherto  so  gloríously 
sustained,  is  again  attacked.  Forty  intrepid  men  of  your  number  covered 
themselves  with  glory,  in  maintaining  the  city  of  Rivas  againstoverwhelming 
numbers ;  yielding  only  with  their  lives  the  trust  confided  to  thoir  care. 
Since  their  lamented  fall,  over  which  a  bereaved  country  is  still  weeping, 
there  has  been  no  check  on  the  wanton  atrocities  of  the  robbers  and 
Vandals  who  overéame  them.  The  devastation  which  moves  with  the 
insurgents  will  extend  all  over  the  State,  if  not  opposed  by  the  honor, 
valor,  and  patriotism  you  have  so  conspicuously  exhibited  in  other  days. 
What  will  become  of  our  beautiful  country,  companions  in  arms,  if  this 
turbulence,  which  fínds  its  food  in  blood  and  ashes,  does  not  encounter, 
in  its  savage  progress,  the  invincible  obstacle  of  your  courage  ? 

"  You  are  called  upon  to  guard  the  supreme  powers  of  the  State,  as 
you  have  sworn  to  do  at  the  foot  of  your  flag.  Your  loyalty  and  heroism 
have  been  and  are  still  the  shield  of  the  country,  not  less  than  the  terror  of 
those  who  compass  its  destruction  and  your  enslavement  The  soul  of  the 
hero  of  Rivas,  the  valiant  Martínez,  will  glory  in  your  tríumph  over  the 
enemies  of  the  country  for  which  he  died  I 

"  Fellow  Citizens,  Frieítds  of  Societt  i 

^^  Social  order  is  attacked ;  the  lava  of  sanguinary  destruction  threatens 
to  overflow  our  dearest  interests.  The  assassin  of  the  honored  Venerio, 
and  of  the  innocent  Solorio,  the  destróyer  of  the  pacific  Rivas,  and  the 
hated  cause  of  innumerable  other  misfortunes,  has  seduced  a  portion  of 
the  unreñecting  people  of  the  department  Meridional  from  their  allegiance, 
and  is  leading  them  into  the  direst  iniquities,  while,  líke  another  Ñero, 
he  reveis  above  the  ruins  of  the  capítol  of  that  unfortunate  department 
But  if  your  valor  and  patriotism  unite  to  support  the  cause  of  order,  they 
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lo  tfae  daogen  iHüoh  thrMlen  11%  aad 
oTthe  State. 
ttft  eentre  of  ordor,  hm  iñfestod  me  with 
íkm  btyeK  auifawity  to  ael  ir  ita  npiiort;  and  wíüi  joar  efleotíve  «id,  I 
g^witfciiqf  salfiMstofldU  the  dalieswithiHiidí  I  am  oharged.  Tlie 
mMaaxxj  aalEak  if  ik  9mA  h%  A»  fiTes  títher  sons;  our  wmi^  mothers,  and 
tifcihfawL  look  to  yoa  Ir  thk  «nargency  íbr  tha  Beouritj  of  their  liberty  and 
ttvwl 

JOSB  TBmiDAD  MÜNQZL 
Job  SI,  184a" 


TIw  aol^oíned  is  álso  a  apecimen  of  the  announoements 
and  sppedb  nade  hj  the  editora  of  the  offidal  Bulletin,  with 
itut  xi» V  to  louae  the  patriotism  of  the  people^  and  oouoen- 
tcato  tdbidir  inügoatíon  against  the  inaaigBQtB. 

*«  WW  díwoiuKvd  bdore  the  people^  ín  ft  preTÍoiu  nnmbery  the  ñceiidi- 
ariffB»  pÁUai^e»  and  bloodsfaed,  with  which  thafc  moat  ftrodbos  baiberisn, 
{jmtnfyjf^i)  Beraabe  Somon,  had  deaolatod  the  dqMrtmeat Meridional; 
btt(  thMe  cfUMS  were  as  nothing  in  oomparúon  with  the  moat  miheard-of 
Otttn^jEW  end  unparaUeled  barbarísma  which  he  has  more  raceotly  oona- 
luittK^l  in  that  important  section  of  the  State.  He  has  spared  neither  age 
ñor  .<t'\.  not  oven  the  unresisting  wounded,  ñor  the  corpses  of  the  dead; 
Aiul  with  inipíous  hand  hasseized  upon  the  sacred  vessels  in  the  temple 
v4*  tho  (ivhI  of  Justicc,  who,  penetrating  at  a  single  glance  the  hearts  of 
luou.  nuil  ahvays  as  just  as  inexorable  in  the  end,  will  as  assuredly  save 
tho  virtuou^  as  he  will,  with  his  terrible  lightnings,  strike  down  the 
wiokinl  and  tito  criuiinaL  In  evidence  of  the  new  and  almost  incredible 
hvtrrvirü  whioh  havo  fíllod  up  the  cup  of  sorrow,  for  all  those  who  possess 
m>uU  «!í»l  liuiimn  nyuípnlhies,  we  publish  the  following  account^communi- 
(Hitod  l\v  Hon  Trinidad  Salazar,  commandant  in  the  department  Oriental, 
U%  ilio  (Jonoial-in-ohiof: 

*•  •  I  havo  ptwitivo  nows  from  Rivas,  that  Somosa  is  still  in  that  dty, 
|MM-|ioliAlinK  «'vory  oxímím.  He  has  shot  all  the  wounded;  robbed  even 
th«»  *«oi'od  viwrln  in  !ii«  churches,  and  is  on  the  eve  of  entirely  buniing 
Un*  oll.v.  1 1«»  ban  dlmntcrrod  the  body  of  Lieut  CoL  Martines,  and  dragged 
li  MitkiMl  tlirotiKh  Iho  «trocts.  In  short,  these  are  but  few  examples  of 
lliii  UioiiiMiiid  horrible  acta  committed  by  this  barbaroos  man.  Within 
mi  btHir  Imin  diml  in  ihín  eity,  from  the  effects  of  his  woonds,  our  íriend, 
^  bl«V«  0«pt*  Siuiiof  Bamirea,  notwithstandm^  OTeiy  means  were  ex* 
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hauBted  to  save  him;  and  it  onlj  remains  for  me  to  pay  bis  remaina 
their  last  sad  honors.' 

"How  terrible  to  the  imagination,  how  disgraceíul  to  humanity,  are 
deeds  like  these,  committed  on  the  spot  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  the 
hero  and  Christían,  the  honored  Don  Manuel  Antonio  de  la  Cerda,  first 
chief  of  Nicaragua,  whose  sacred  corpse  was  alao  thus  outraged  in  those 
days  of  barbansm  which  have  been  looked  back  to  with  horror,  but 
which  bear  no  parallel  to  those  now  passing  in  that  unfortunate  depart- 
ment 

"  But  those  noble  soldiers,  the  brave  Martinez  and  Ramirez,  shall  re- 
ceive  the  rites  of  sepulchre  in  our  hearts.  There  we  will  engrave  deep 
their  memoríes.  Their  conduct  shall  be  forever  an  example  to  our  soldiers, 
to  the  friends  of  humanity,  and  the  admirers  of  true  honor.  Our  breasts 
shall  be  the  temples  where  they  shall  reoeive  the  tribute  of  our  gratitude, 
and  immortal  glory.  Gk>d's  justice  and  the  sword  of  the  yiolated  laws 
haye  gone  forth  to  avenge  their  blood  1" 

Having  received  these  documenta  and  the  information 
accompanying  them,  I  relinquished  the  idea  of  an  immediate 
departure,  and  determinad  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  Oal- 
ifornian  escort.  The  news  of  the  Generalas  approach  created 
great  joy ;  and  the  bella  were  rung  and  guna  fired  in  token 
of  aatisfaction.  He  was  expected  to  arrive  the  next  day ; 
and  that  evening  a  "banda"  was  publiahed,  requiring  the 
housea  on  the  principal  atreets  and  on  the  plaza  to  be  deco- 
rated,  and  everything  put  in  order  to  receive  him.  The  pub- 
lication  of  the  "banda"  waa  a  novelty  to  na.  It  waa  done 
in  thia  wise :  a  party  of  aoldiers,  preceded  by  a  drum  and 
fife,  and  a  municipal  officer,  marched  through  all  the  princi- 
pal atreets,  atopping  at  each  comer,  when  the  muaic  ceased, 
and  the  oflScer  took  off  hia  hat  and  read  the  proclamation 
aloud,  while  the  people  thruat  out  their  heada  and  listened. 
We  laughed  at  firat  at  thia  new  mode  of  publishing  the  lawa, 
but  in  the  end  came  to  regard  it  aa  not  a  bad  idea. 

That  evening,  there  being  no  longer  fear  of  the  "faccioaoa," 
we  had  no  difficulty  in  making  up  a  large  riding  party  for  the 
Laguna  de  Salinaa,  diatant  about  four  milea  from  the  city, 
which  waa  repreaented  to  ua  aa  being  lower  than  lake  Nica- 
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ragua,  aalt,  and  «liut  in  by  pcri^Tidicalar  rocka.  We  fol- 
lowed  tbe  "camino  real,"  Íii  tlic  direclion  of  León,  for  & 
short  dÍBtniíce,  and  then  turned  off  on  a  nturow  mulé  palb, 
amoDgst  ttie  trcea  and  buahi'íi.  It  was  very  erident  that  üie 
"caballeros"  wbo  acconipaiiied  us  wcre  determined  to  sbow 
ua  a  apeciraen  of  thcir  boraemanahip,  and  rodé  at  breatneck 
pace,  keeiiing  a  brigbt  lookout  for  ihe  trunks  aad  brancbes 
of  tbe  trees,  iiow  bcnding  totheir  horses'  neckato  escape  tbe 
latter,  and  now  tlirowiiig  iheir  feet  dextrously  out  cf  iLe 
stirrups,  to  avoid  liiltiug  tbo  former.  Thanks  to  early 
babita  of  Ufe,  this  was  no  vcry  scvere  trial  to  me,  aud  I  kept 
even  pace  with  tbe  rc»t,  to  tbeir  evident  surprise,  and  tbe 
Btrengtbctiiiig  of  their  conviction  tliat  the  Yankees  were 
"up"  to  cvciything.  We  piuand,  bení  and  tberc,  a  cañe 
butf  Burrtiunded  by  planlain  trecs,  corn-fielda,  and  patohes  of 
yncsa,  over  ridgcsof  vulwinic  tcoTiui,  covcrcdonly  with  graís, 
down  intu  ruviiioi  with  a  scrumblv,  and  ont  again  with  a 
leap,  and  in  bülf  an  lioiir  carne  to  tbe  brínk  of  tbe  lake.  I 
diaiBOUUli,>d,  oiid  puHbcd  tlirough  the  trees  and  bushes  to  the 
Bilífi'  itf  th"  pririjiici',  niiíl  «aw,  far  do\m,  bundreds  of  foet 
hdow  ino,  tlio  g]i((t«iiiiiig  water»  of  the  lake,  BorrouDded  on 
sil  sideiü  by  tbit  mu\o  bttn<,  bltatered,  black  walls,  with  a  riir 
of  verdure  Hkirtiiig  tho  wiiter's  edge.  Mounting  again,  we 
rodé  a  little  fnrthor,  to  tbe  Bole  place  of  descent,  in  part 
natuml,  but  clui>lly  arlifloial.  A  narrow  path,  balf-eut,  half- 
vom,  in  tho  rnok,  wonmi  down  befóte  «a,  something  afler 
the  miinnorofllii'  wiiidingMtairwaysin  monumental  columna, 
onlj  not  m  wido,  Tlio  horsLii  picked  tbeir  way  cautiooaly, 
aw>idiug  tliP  li'iwii  «tiiiu'H,  while  the  rider  had  enou^  to  do 
to  [m-voiu  lúü  1i<f^  t\-(iiu  iK'iug  jammed  against  the  wmll  of 
ri.ick  on  oithrr  Imnd.  A  man  had  previously  been  sent 
aiR-ad.  to  .101»  lUal  llio  way  was  olear,  for  there  is  no  tuming 
kXioaÁ  m  lliií»  nariMW  ]vww;ijn>,  which  no  doubt  owes  ita  origia 
Xd  libe  aKtriinucs),  nud  i.s  hardly  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
jBBnnr-  of  a  horsc.    This  cut  passad,  we  omom  to  a  place 
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where  the  Míen  debris  and  rocks  made  a  kind  of  shelf  or 
terrace.  Here  we  left  our  horses,  the  declivity  below  being 
▼ery  steep,  and  the  rocks  slippery  withal,  and  proceeded  on 
foot, — ^leaping  firom  one  stone  to  the  other,  and  catching  at 
bushes  and  saplings  to  check  onr  descent.  We  soon  carne  to 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  where,  beyond  a  Une  or  belt  of  bushes, 
was  a  narrow  beach  of  fine  sand.  The  water  was  very  clear 
and  Umpid,  )3ut  had  a  sulphury  or  yeUowish  green  color 
where  it  was  deeper,  a  little  distance  from  the  shore.  It  was 
slightly  salt  to  the  taste,  from  the  minerals  held  in  solution. 
We  observed  some  small  fishes,  and  were  told  that  there 
were  alligators,  but  how  they  got  here  was  a  mystery ;  as  I 
have  already  said,  the  lake  is  surrounded  by  absolutely  pre- 
cipitons  walls  of  rock,  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  with 
no  practicable  descent  for  man  or  beast,  except  at  this  point. 
It  was  evident  enough  that  the  lake  was  of  volcanic  origin ; 
but  in  what  way  formed,  was  not  so  dear.  The  black  and 
frowning  rocks  seemed  to  imply  that  it  was  an  ancient  cráter; 
but  this  conclusión  was  somewhat  shaken  by  the  fect  that, 
firom  the  plain,  upon  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  rose  a  con- 
ical  hill,  or  small  mountain,  which  had  been  a  volcano,  and 
exhibited  a  cráter.  Had  the  earth  sunk  suddenly  here,  dur- 
ing  some  terrible  convulsión  of  nature?  "  Quien  sabe?"  We 
afterwards  found  numerous  other  lakes,  equally  extraordin- 
ary,  and  some  of  considerably  larger  size.  This  one,  called 
in  the  aboriginal  language,  Lendiri,  was,  I  should  think, 
about  three  miles  in  circumference.'  The  trees  grew  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  vines  and  creepers  hung  in 
waving  festoons  down  its  rugged  sides;  altogether  form- 
ing  an  impressive  picture.     Our  appreciation  of  it  was  not  a 

'  Oviedo  (1529)  says  of  this  lake,  "  In  the  province  of  Diña  is  another 
lake,  the  water  of  which  is  salt,  like  that  of  the  sea ;  and  the  flavor  of  the 
fish,  which  it  produces  in  abundance,  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  other 
fresh  water  lakes  of  which  I  have  spoken.  It  is  about  a  leagne  and  a  half, 
or  two  leaguee,  from  Q-ranada,  or  Salteba." 
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litUe  eoliuced  bj  Üie  feeling,  half  of  curiositj  and  half  of 
awe,  wbiob  creij  one  mast  expericnce  upon  witnessing,  for 
U>e  ñrst  time,  Üte  terrible  eñects  of  volcanic  forces,  smá 
vlitch  lio  familiaríty  erer  m«t«ríallj  weakens. 

We  wer«  bot,  weaiy,  and  thirsty,  wben  we  bad  clambered 
agaiu  to  where  our  horaes  were  fesKiied,  and  emptiod  a  Sask 
of  *'  agna  ardiente"  and  vater,  with  which  one  of  tbe  party 
bad  Donsideralfly  soppUed  bimael^  in  mocb  leae  time  tbaa  it 
takcs  me  lo  mske  tbe  oonfeaeion,  and  witb  a  satisfaction 
vhkb  I  fihall  not  aitempt  to  describe.  We  retumed  leisurely, 
fot  tbe  sbadfs  of  evening  veré  Jalling,  and  tbe  aairow  patb 
vas  inucb  obccured  bj  tbe  trees.  It  ww  late  wben  we 
reacbed  tbe  city,  trhicb  bad  now  lecoverod  from  tbe  cbilUng 
infloenocs  of  impendíng  danger,  and  was  gaT  and  cbeerful. 
The  streetá  were  tbroaged  witb  boíst  cbildxea,  and  tbe 
sefioras  and  eeBoritas  were  all  seated  in  tbe  doc»ways  or  in 
tbr  bakoniexi  windovs,  in  qniet  enjorment  <^>f  tbe  oool  even- 
:rij  '■■.  ■■  ■..'.;.'!  íA'iii.L'  íl.i,-  !-:■.:-,  -  ,-; -Ti  V-l  in  fix/nt  of 
.  ;  i  lie  a  eenae 
c^  tbe  luxnry  of  mere  existence  among  tbe  inbabitanls,  whidí 
tbe  traveller  looks  fbr  in  rain  except  ander  tbe  trc^ica,  and 
wbtch  tbere  ispeáis  to  be  in  perfect  baimony  witb  natore. 

We  bad  scarcely  entered  tbe  main  stieet,  wben  my  ccnn- 
panions  suddenly  stopped  sfaoil,  and  taking  off  tbeir  hats, 
tumed  back  again.  Witbout  comprebending  fiílly  the 
leason,  I  did  the  same.  Tbe  next  moment,  however,  I  beard 
the  ttnkling  of  a  bell,  and  looking  aroand  the  comer, 
saw  a  prooession  of  persons  witb  unoorered  beads,  each 
bearíiig  a  bght,  preceded  br  a  boy  rínging  a  bell,  who  was 
followcd  by  soine  men  playing  on  violina,  and  a  guard  of 
aildiors  surrv>unding  four  persons  who  suppoited,  witb  silver 
nxbi,  »  criiufion  silken  canopy,  orer  a  priest  dreased  in  bis 
wln-s,  and  c-urying  the  bosL  The  cbildren  fied  to  the  sides 
of  tlie  stivet  and  feU  on  tbeir  knees,  as  did  3¡so  all  tbe  inhab- 
itauts,  upon  the  appioach  of  the  pKiceasioo,  which  was  pro- 
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ceeding  to  the  house  of  some  one  dangerously  ill,  or  dying. 
We  stood  in  the  cross  street,  with  uncovered  heads,  as  it 
passed  by.  It  was  only  a  few  years  before  that  a  party  of 
foreigners  had  been  torn  from  their  horses  and  otherwise 
maltreated,  because  they  did  not  dismount  and  kneel  on  an 
occasion  like  this.  The  people,  however,  had  now  become 
comparatively  enlightened  and  liberal,  and  exacted  nothing 
beyond  a  decent  respect  for  their  religious  notions  and  cere- 
monies.  It  looked  rather  strangely  to  see  a  file  of  soldiera, 
with  glancing  bayoneta,  surronnding  a  priest  bent  on  such  a 
mission ;  but  either  to  insure  proper  respect,  or  to  show  it, 
the  guard  is  never  omitted,  if  men  and  muskets  are,  by  any 
possibility,  to  be  found.  Sometimes  the  priest  rides  in  a 
lumbering  carriage,  or  is  carried  in  a  litter  or  chair,  on  men's 
shoulders. 

That  night,  until  eight  o'clock  there  was  a  firing  of  "  bom- 
bas" in  the  plaza,  and  general  demonstrations  of  satisfaction 
everywhere,  to  say  nothing  of  great  preparations  for  the 
morro  w,  the  day  announced  for  the  arrival  of  General  Muñoz 
and  his  veteranos.  Preceding  that  event,  and  the  recital  of 
what  foUowed,  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  tum  for  a 
moment  to  the  early  history  of  Granada,  which  was  a  city 
grown,  long  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth,  and  be- 
fore Hudson  entered  the  bay  of  New  York. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

DrSCOVERT  OF  NICARAGUA  IN  1522 ;  QIL  GONZALES  DE  AVILA,  AND  HIB  MAROB 
INTO  THE  COUNTRT  ,*  LAND8  AT  NICOYA )  REACHES  NICARAGUA  AND  HAS  AN 
INTERVIEW  WTTH  ITS  CAZIQUE ;  IS  OLOSELT  QUESTIONED ;  MARCHES  TO  DIRI- 
ANGA,  WHERE  HE  IS  AT  RRST  RECEIVED,  BUT  AFTERWARDS  ATTACKED  AND 
FORCED  TO  RETREAT;  PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  ABORIGINES;  THEIR  WEALTH; 
ARRIVAL  OF  FRANCISCO  HERNÁNDEZ  DE  CORDOVA  ;  HE  SUBDUES  THE  COUNTRT, 
AND  FOUNDS  THE  CITIES  OF  GRANADA  AND  LEÓN;  RETURN  OF  GONZALES; 
QUARRELS  BETWEEN  THE  CONQUERORS ;  PEDRO  ARIAS  DE  AVILA  THE  FIRST 
GOVERNOR  OF  NICARAGUA ;  HIS  DEATH  ;  IS  SUCCEEDED  BT  RODERIGO  DE  CON- 
TRERAS ;  mS  SON,  HERNÁNDEZ  DB  OONTRERAS,  RBBELS  AOAINST  SPAIN ;  MEDI- 
TATES  THE  ENTIBE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  ALL  SPANI8H  AMERICA  ON  THE  PACIFIC ; 
BUCCEEDS  IN  CARRTING  NICARAGUA;  SAII^  FOR  PANAMÁ;  CAPTURES  IT; 
MARCHES  ON  NOMBRE  DE  DIOS,  BUT  DIES  ON  THE  WAT  ;  FAILURE  OF  HIS  DARINO 
AND  GIGANTIC  PROJECT ;  SUBSEQEUNT  INCORPORATION  OF  NICARAGUA  IN  THE 
VICE-ROTALTT  OF  GUATEMALA. — THE  CITT  OF  GRANADA  IN  1665,  BT  THOMAS 
GAGE,  AN  ENGLISH  MONK ;  NICARAGUA  CALLED  "  MAHOMET's  PARADISE;"  THE 
DCPORTANCE  OF  GRANADA  AT  THAT  PERIOD;  SUBSEQUENT  ATTACK  BT  THE 
PIRATES  IN  1668;   18  BURNT  ;    THEIR  ACCOUNT  OF  IT ;   THE  SITE  OF  GRANADA  ; 

ELiGiBiLiTT  OF  ITS  posiTioN ;  POPULATioN;  commerce;  foreign  merchants; 

PROSPECTIVE  IMPORTANCE. — LAKE  NICARAGUA ;  ITS  DISCOVERY  AND  EXPLORA- 
TION  ;  INTERESTING  ACCOUNT  OF  IT  BT  THE  CHRONICLER  OVIEDO,  WRITTEN  IN 
1541 ;  ITS  OUTLET  DISCOVERED  BT  CAPTAIN  DIEGO  MACHUCA  ;  THE  WILD 
BEASTS  ON  ITS  SHORES  ;  THE  LAGUNA  OF  SONGOZANA  ;  SHARKS  IN  THE  LAKE, 
THEIR  RAPACITT  ;  8X7PPOSED  TIDES  IN  THE  LAKE ;  EZPLANATION  OF  THE  PHS- 
NOMENON. 

The  first  Spaniard  who  penetrated  into  Nicaragua,  was 
Gil  Gonzales  de  Avila,  in  the  year  1522.  He  sailed  from 
Panamá,  and  landed  somewhere  upon  tlie  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Nicoya,  probably  in  the  southem  department  of  Nicaragua, 
now  bearing  the  ñame  of  Nicoya,  or  Guanacaste.  With  four 
horses  and  a  hundred  followers,  he  advanced  to  the  north- 
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-3««r  lamL  Tniifrng:  ia  &s  piugmai  witk  seyeral  pettj 
:iu»Á  imi  Jnttilr  vsuih  tti  die  temfioriai  of  a  powerfbl 
sMOiit*'**  ^^lÁLaii  .VSouyfc.  wiu»  wrs  I^ter  Mutjr,  ^  oouteousl j 
«MttttrauM«i  ium..  :iiki  giKTQ  biziL  firarteoL  tibooauíd  pieces  of 
«i^itt  ut  jjsiñi  rMxteim.  can»  fina^  and  sx  idob  of  the  same 
•muai.  'iimk  ik  ¿fma  \ong,^  ia  retam  fiír  wiiicii,  adds  Herrara, 
'Tirryf'^  '"  y*^  oiiBLAMae  Spamah.  toj^  and  b^itued  kim 

ÜMM  ijiJMMiiii  Itímtí  ii'  1  pimrfal  rhirf  namni  ^Tinracni, 
liniiiiMMiiii^  dÜT  leagiaBí'  co  tiie  noidLwaidy  amvcd  izi  Iiis 
«MekiMM  twtwcen  tbe  lafce  of  Skai^aa  and 
ini^iññng:  ti»  diicnct  of  whidí  tbe  dtf  of  Kican* 
.;i«tt  or  c&v«ft.i^iw«  tktt  cafíilaU  and  whidí  ooinipisa tibe  site 
.i  tÍM  «MMc^fMiaii  towt.  To  thi»  chie^  Pefeer  Maitpr  idOa  Qfl^ 
:.%  A^úa  ¿«ii(  ciw  sauM  muanige  whieh  "onr  ]iic&  woe  woni 
Q  vi«íav«r  ?u  :iw  Ktft  of  the  Indian  kings,  befiíre  Aof^  vould 
i»i\>ft^  :ÍKUi»  'óa(  i»  to  dar,  tfaat  they  sliotild  beooma  Ghria- 

•  uuA^  .uid  Mjnxt  their  sabjectíoa  to  the  King  cf  Spain,  if 
-Ucv  .iid  *xsH  wuich»  then  war  and  yíolenoe  wonld  he  used 
.^.•.  :>.    iKui."     But  Nicaragua,  it  appears,  had  heanl  of  the 

>ii..i.  iu>*  ^*i"  tiu*  SpaoLsh  swordá/'  and  received  Gonzales 
/v'a.iv\*usi.\    liad   vvith    ^reat    state,   prcsenting    him    with 

*  iHi  iii\:i\o  thousaud  pieoes  of  eight  in  gol  A  man  v  gar- 
■  i  iv'  i  K .v  Al  kI  i  '1  u rtics  ot'  feíthers.'^  Gonzales  pre vaileii  upon 
'uiu  iv»  !v  Ui^ui/cvU  as  he  aocordinglj  was,  with  nine  thou- 
>^ivi  v'l'  iüs  jiubitvtiis.  Their  soleobjection  to  the  rite  was  the 
lavlulutKHi  ofmakÍHg  war,  and  "  of  dancing  when  they  were 
druuki**  allc^iii^  that  "'ther  did  nobody  harm  therebv,  and 
tlVit  iliov  vxHild  not  quit  their  colora,  weapons,  and  plomes 
g4'  liHilhorj»,  aiul  U't  the  women  go  to  war,  whilst  they  applied 
lhi'iH.^^lv\'H  lo  *p¡«.  weave,  and  dig,  which  belonged  to  the 
Ibiuatirt  uiul  ídawíi.**  Xii^Aragua  asked  many  shrewd  ques- 
liiHiA  K>í  iho  Sj^aniank  one  of  which  was,  "  whv  so  few  men 
W^vl^^l  <^*  much  gold?"     "Gonzales  being  a  discreet  man," 
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observes  Herrara,  "gave  such  answers  as  satisfíed  him," 
although  they  have  not  been  preserved.* 

After  much  persuasión  Nicaragua  consented  that  "tbe 
idols  which  he  worshipped  sbould  be  cast  down,  and  a  croas 
set  up  in  the  temple,  which  was  hung  with  fine  cotton  cloths; 
and  thus  the  country  was  con  verted !" 

From  the  territories  of  this  chief,  Gonzales,  being  every- 
where  kindly  received,  penetrated  the  country  in  various 
directions,  and  saw  many  towns,  which,  says  Herrara, 
"  though  not  large,  were  good  and  populous  ;*  and  multi- 
tudes flocked  along  the  ways  to  see  the  Spanish  beards,  and 
habits,  and  their  horses,  which  were  so  strange  to  them." 
While  thus  engaged,  he  encountered  a  warlike  cazique,  called 
Diriangan,  a  ñame  that  is  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  existing 
towns  of  Diriambi^  DiriomOj  and  Nindiri^  situated  about  fifty 
miles  to  the  north-westward  of  Nicaragua.  This  chief  was 
attended  by  five  hundred  men,  with  seventeen  women,  who 
wore  many  gold  plates.     They  were  drawn  up  in  order,  but 

*  Oíd  Peter  Martyr  gives  quite  a  minute  account  of  the  interview  be- 
tween  Gonzales  and  Nicaragua,  calculated  to  give  a  very  high  opinión  of 
the  shrewdness  of  the  latter.  He  inquired  about  a  flood,  and  how  the 
Spaniards  got  their  information  on  religious  matters  from  heaven,  who 
brought  it,  and  whether  he  carne  down  on  a  rainbow  or  otherwise ;  about 
''the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  and  of  their  motion,  quality,  distance, 
and  effects  I"  All  these  things  were  noted  down  on  the  spot,  by  Cerezeda, 
the  king's  treasurer,  who  also  aíBrms  that  Nicaragua  was  curious  about 
the  cause  of  day  and  night,  and  the  blowing  of  the  winds,  "  which  Gonza- 
les answered  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  commending  the  rest  to  God." 
Gk>nzales  had  a  long  argument  with  him  to  prove  that  his  idols  were  rep- 
resen tati  ves  of  devils,  and  warned  him  in  a  style  not  yet  wholly  obso^ete, 
to  avoid  them,  "  lest  he  should  be  violen tly  carried  away  by  them  from 
eternal  delights  to  perpetual  torments  and  miserable  woes,  and  be  made 
the  companion  of  the  damned."  To  all  of  these  things  the  Indians  did 
not  offer  particular  objection,  but  when  they  came  to  talk  about  temporal 
aflfairs,  "  they  made  a  wry  mouth." 

«  Peter  Martyr  says  that  he  found  "  six  villages,  every  one  of  which  had 
two  thousand  houses  a-piece." — "  De  Novo  Orbe,''  Decade  vL  p.  237. 


ann^  "  wíth  ten  oolon,  and  tnimpelB  after  their 
Aduon.*'  When  Gonzalos  carne near,  theoolon  were spread, 
ifae  easiqae  toaohed  his  hand,  as  did  alao  each  of  his  fol- 
:  ereij  man  pTesenting  him,  at  the  same  time,  with 
or  two  turkeys,  and  each  woman  with  ^'  twenty  golden 
plMHv  finuteen  carats  fine,  each  weíghing  eighteen  pieces  of 
4Jg¡b^  and  upwards." 

tionaales  endeavored  to  persuade  Diriangan  to  become  a 
Cbnilian;  but  the  chief  demanded  three  days  to  oonsolt  upon 
ch»  attl^*t  ^^  with  his  women  and  príests."    The  Spaniards 
jg^ii  ^aspected  that  this  was  a  rtiM,  and  that  it  waa  his  design 
li>  (jÉlher  fi>roes  to  attack  and  destroy  them.    In  thia  they 
««f«  nol  mUtaken,  fbr  on  the  17th  of  April,  1522,  a  body  of 
4i»wral  thousand  Indions,  "  armed  after  their  manner  with 
gMütt  aruH>r,  head  pieces,  targets,  wooden  swords,  bows, 
wr^w4»aud  darts,  fell  upon  the  Spaniaids,"  and  had  it  not 
(MU  l¡i>r  the  tiniely  notice  of  a  confedérate  Indian,  would  in- 
«vilably  ha  ve  destroyed  them.    The  strangexs  retumed  to 
llh^  markot  pla^^o,  and  received  the  onsetofthe  Indians  there. 
A*vorrtl  v>rtho  Sjmniards  were  knocked  down;  for  it  seems 
iÍMt  lu^r\\  i^í*  iu  Moxioo,  it  was  rather  the  desire  of  the  na- 
uvcíi  i\»  vaptui'o  tlum  kill  their  enemies,  in  order  to  ofifer  the 
{.u  csh'tioi'H  iis  s^ioritii'os  to  their  gods.     The  Spanish  horse,  iü 
liiirt,  iv<  mn  thousiind  other  iustances,  savedthem  fromdefeat, 
<.lnv»»>í  Niolv  tho  liulians  in  great  terror.*     Gonzalos,  consid- 
oiiUi¿  llu»  Hmalluoss  i>f  hU  forcé,  resolved,  upon  this  event,  to 
iv^uv  ft\»»u  tho  oouiitry.     Iu  passing  thetown  of  their  former 
^Wrlaiuor,    Niouragurt,  they  were  however  attacked,  but 
^vv¥lhoU)«M  huíhhhhIoíI  iu  making  good  their  retreat     *'  The 

^  ^«Wi'  Mmlvr  XM^  w^  thnt  the  Indians  were  noticss  afraid  of  mea  with 
|mi^%Ui  i^w  \4*tho  ht»ri«t%  and  that  therefore,  to  produce  the  greatest  pos- 
mlWi^  lUHK't,  ihutnaliN*  iiiatlo  artitioial  beards  "from  the  powlinges  of  their 
tWi«k^lMi  Ku  twoulv  tlví»  UmihíIoss»  youths  which  he  had  with  hini,  to  theend 
^L 1^  iuiiukH«r  i>f  lH»artltHl  nion  niight  appear  the  more,  and  be  the  more 
|M44M^  ^*  ^^^  Imrbitf iww."— ** ^^  ^^^"^  Orbe"  Decade  vL  p.  240. 
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Spaniards,"  adds  Herrara,  "  gave  a  mighty  account  of  the 
country  upon  their  return  to  Panamá;  for  which  reason 
Pedro  de  Arias,  resolved  to  found  a  colony  there."  He 
accordingly  soon  after  despatched  Francisco  Hernández  de 
Cordova,  who,  in  1522,  founded  the  city  of  Granada  upon 
the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  subsequently,  in  the  same  y ear, 
the  city  of  León,  upon  the  Lake  of  León,  or  Managua.  Cor- 
dova erected  a  fort  at  Granada  for  its  protection,  but  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  ruined  works  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake  are  the  remains  of  this  structure. 

Gonzales,  who  had  gone  to  Spain  soon  after  his  discovery, 
to  procure  the  means  of  conquering  and  settling  the  country, 
finding  himself  anticipated  by  Cordova,  raised  a  forcé  and 
entering  Honduras  by  the  valley  of  Olancho,  from  the  Bay 
of  Honduras,  marched  upon  the  towns  established  by  the 
latter.  The  consequences  were  many  battles,  and  much  dis- 
turbance  and  turmoil,  exceeding  anything  which  had  pre- 
viously  resulted  from  the  jealousies  and  rivalries  of  the 
conquerors,  in  America.  Very  little  regard  was  paid  to  the 
mother  country  or  its  directions ;  in  fact,  after  the  death  of 
Pedro  Arias  de  Avila,  who  was  the  first  governor  of  the 
country,  liodrigo  de  Contreras,  his  son-in-law,  who  succeeded 
him,  openly  disregarded  the  order  of  the  crown,  which  pro- 
hibited  its  office rs  from  holding  the  Indians  as  property. 
For  this  charges  were  preferred  against  him,  and  he  went  to 
Spain  to  vindicate  himself  in  the  "  Audiencia  Real."  In  his 
absence,  his  son,  Hernández  de  Contreras,  resenting  his 
fether's  treatment,  openly  revolted.  Their  first  victim  was 
Antonio  de  Valdivieso,  the  bishop  of  Nicaragua,  whose  por- 
trait  is  still  preserved  in  the  great  cathedral  at  León.  The 
insurgents  were  successful  in  gaining  complete  possession  of 
the  country ;  but  not  satisfied  with  this,  they  seized  some 
vessels  in  the  port  of  Kealejo,  and  embarkcd  for  Panamá, 
with  a  view  of  extending  their  conquests  in  that  direction, 
and  ultimately  of  seizing  upon  Perú.    Hernández,  in  short, 

24 
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conoeived  the  idea  of  beooming  king  of  the  oontánent^  and 
raler  of  the  South  Sea.  He  attacked  and  captuied  Panamá ; 
bttt  on  his  way  to  reduce  Nombre  de  Diofl^  enoountered  mis- 
fortunes  whidí  ended  in  his  death.  Thus  terminated  this 
bold  and  magnificent  design;  the  magnitude  of  which  ap 
palled  the  King  of  Spain,  and  which,  at  one  mcnnent,  seemed 
on  the  eve  of  a  successful  consummation.  The  anniversary 
of  Hemández's  death,  on  the  2Sd  of  April,  1549,  was  cele- 
brated  with  great  solemnitj  in  the  Cathedral  of  Panamá, 
until  the  period  of  the  independence  irom  Spain. 

It  is  not  necessarj,  ñor  would  it  be  particularly  interest- 
ing,  to  trace  the  early  histor j  of  Nicaragua  further.  In  due 
time,  it  was  organized  as  a  proyince  in  the  Kingdom  or  Cap- 
tain  Generalcj  of  Guatemala,  and  govemed  by  a  Gh>vemor 
Intcndant,  appointed  bj  the  crown,  but  subject  to  the  Cap- 
tain  Qencral  of  Guatemala,  and  so  remained  until  its  eman- 
dpatíon  in  1823.  At  that  time  Ghranada  was  among  the  first 
cities  to  declare  in  favor  of  republicanism,  and  has  alwajs,  in 
the  partisan  struggles  which  have  followed,  been  on  the  lib- 
eral ttide,  a<5  opposedtotbe  servile,  oligarchical,  or  monarchi- 
cal  fix/f-Aiou,  whose  machinations  have  kept  the  country  in  a 
ñUiif:  of  a^nstant  alarm,  and  whicli  is  still  the  enemy  of  its 

ThojíUiA  dnfse,  an  English  monk,  who  went  through  Xica- 
ra^rua  in  I^'S^j,  ha.s  left  us  a  brief  but  interesting  aecount  of 
th^;  fioMutrVj  which  he  calis  "Mahomet*s  Paradise,  from  its 
fixrr/-/úfi^  í(^xylrií:Hs/'  At  that  time  there  were  in  the  citv 
of  Omriít'la  two  cloisters  of  Mercenarian  and  Franciscan  friars, 
nufl  '*  ou*:  pari-sh  church,  which  was  a  cathedral,  for  the 
líi-íh'i'i  of  í>;ori  did  almost  constantly  reside  there."  The 
horjy>!>,  h':  -aya,  werc  fairer  than  those  of  León,  and  the  mer- 
f:Unri*<  '  ríj''y''d  prrríit  wealth.  Thevoarried  on  trade  directly 
With  Oi;it''ríiaIíi,  Honduras,  and  San  Salvador,  as  also  with 
p;iriarí.;j..  í'.'arthagcna,  and  Peni.  At  the  time  of  sending 
ífcway  thí:ir  vfMclB,  ("frigats,"  as  Gage  calis  them,)  the  city 
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was  one  of  the  richest  in  all  North  America.  The  king's 
treasurefrom  Guatemala  and  México  was  often  sent  this  way, 
when  the  HoUanders  and  other  enemies  infested  the  Gulf  of 
México.  Gage  tells  us  that  while  he  was  there,  "in  one  day 
there  entered  six  Beqiías,  (which  were  each  at  least  three 
hundred  mules,)  from  San  Salvador  and  Honduras  alone, 
laden  with  Índigo,  cochineal,  and  hides ;  and  two  days  after 
from  Guatemala  came  in  three  more,  one  laden  with  silver, 
(which  was  the  king's  tribute,)  another  with  sugar,  and  the 
other  with  Índigo."*  Respecting  the  "frigats"  of  which 
Gage  speaks,  we  shall  have  more  to  say  elsewhere.  They 
generally  sailed  for  Carthagena,  but  sometimes  directly  for 
Spain.  They  were  occasionally  intercepted  by  English  and 
Dutch  vessels  cruising  around  the  mouth  of  "El  Desagua- 
dero," or  the  San  Juan,  and  the  fear  of  this,  observes  the 
quaint  oíd  traveller,  "  did  make  the  merchants  tiemble  and 
sweat  with  a  cold  sweat." 

Granada,  in  common  with  all  the  Spanish  cities  on  the 
Pacific  declivity  of  the  continent,  sufiered  much,  at  a  later 
period,  from  the  pirates.  In  1686  it  was  attacked  by  a  party 
from  the  combined  French  and  English  bucaneers  then  in 
the  South  Sea,  and  sacked.  They  landed  on  the  seventh  of 
April  in  that  year,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  in  number 
three  hundred  and  forty-five  men.  They  travelled  only  at 
night,  with  a  view  of  surprising  the  town.  De  Lussan,  who 
was  of  the  party,  records  the  adventure.  He  says  that  on 
the  ninth  of  the  month,  two  days  after  their  departure  from 
the  coast,  the  fatigue  which  they  had  undergone,  and  the 
sharp  hunger  which  pressed  them,  obliged  them  to  halt  at  a 
great  sugar  plantation,  about  four  leagues  from  Granada,  and 
on  the  way  thither.  It  belonged  to  a  Knight  of  St.  James, 
who,  however,  escaped  being  taken  prisoner,  for  the  excel- 
lent  reason  assigned  by  the  chronicler,  viz. :  "  our  leggs  at 

'  "  A  New  Survey  of  the  West  Indies,"  p.  421. 
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that  time  being  much  more  disposed  to  rest  than  run  añer 
him."  Upon  coming  near  to  the  town,  they  discovered  that 
their  approach  was  known,  and  saw  what  De  Lussan  calis 
"two  ships  upon  Lake  Nicaragua,"  laden  with  the  effects  of 
the  retreating  inhabitants.  They  now  proceeded  with  more 
caution,  and  upon  capturing  a  prisoner  found  out  that  a  por- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  remained,  and  had  entrenched  them- 
selves  in  the  Place  of  Arms,  or  Plaza,  which  was  guarded  with 
fourteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  "  six  petereroes."  This  informa- 
tion,  continúes  the  worthy  De  Lussan,  "  would  doubtless  ha  ve 
terrified  any  but  freebooters,  but  did  not  retard  our  design 
one  minute,  ñor  hinder  us.  About  two  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  we  came  up  to  the  town,  where  at  one  entrance 
into  the  suburbs  we  met  a  strong  party  lying  in  ambush  for 
US,  whom,  after  an  hour's  engagement,  we  fell  with  that  ftury 
on,  that  we  made  our  way  over  all  their  bellies,  with  the  loss 
of  but  one  man  on  our  side,  and  from  thence  entered  the 
town,  where  we  made  a  halt  to  wait  for  the  answer  of  seve- 
ral  of  our  company,  whom  we  had  detached  to  go  round  and 
líikí-  observation  of  a  fort  which  we  saw  in  a  direct  line  with 
iIjí;  «tríMít  by  which  we  enterad.'*  The  reconnoitering  over, 
íind  I  lio  plan  of  attack  laid  out  with  all  military  precisión, 
f  hí;  íWíí'bootcrs  "  exhorted  each  other  to  fall  on  bravely,  and 
íiAviitirj'A  at  a  good  round  pace  to  the  attack."  When  they 
\iiu\  got  witliin  cannon  shot  of  the  works,  they  were  fired  on, 
fiiit  id  í'very  dischar^re  the  pirates  *'saluted  them  down  to 
Úi*'.  prround,  bv  which  means  the  shot  went  harmlessly  over." 
Tfiíx  i',x('j'M('Ait  practical  joke  the  S})aniards  met  bv  fiílse 
firírnírig,  "tíi  tlic  end  that  the  pirates  might  raise  their  bodies 
fthéj  the.  nham  was  over,"  and  then  receive  the  real  discharge. 
Tliíí  fiiniU^  then  broke  into  the  houses  and  made  their  ap- 
ttffrííí'íif'H  tlirou;rh  the  walls,  from  one  to  the  other:  and 
ttiíuWy  r.íiíín',  Hiiíficiently  near  to  use  their  fire-arras  and  hand 
ifrt'ftfi/lf'^^  íi'íd  bíririíT  superior  in  numbers,  and  withal  well 
fin^r/l  in  hard  ílghting,  they  soon  succeeded  in  making  them- 
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selves  masters  of  the  work.  Upon  the  side  of  the  pirates 
four  men  were  killed  and  eight  wounded,  which,  De  Lussan 
complacently  observes,  "was  in  truth  very  cheap."  They 
then  went  to  the  great  ohurch  and  piously  sang  the  Te  Deum, 
fixed  their  sentinels,  and  the  Court  of  Guard,  (which  was 
probably  some  kind  of  commission  to  take  charge  of  the 
plunder.)  in  the  strong-built  houses,"  and  afterwards  went 
out  to  gather  in  the  booty.  But  their  victory  was  a  barren 
one,  for  they  only  found  "  a  few  goods  and  some  provisions." 

Much  disappointed,  they  sent  out  parties  to  collect  the 
treasures  which  they  conceived  might  be  hidden  on  the 
estates  outside  of  the  city,  but  with  no  better  success,  for 
they  carne  back,  as  De  Lussan  classically  observes,  ^^re  in/ec- 
tar  They  then  caught  a  woman,  whom  they  sent  to  the 
Spaniards  with  a  demand  for  a  ransom  for  the  town,  and  a 
threat  of  burning  the  same  in  case  their  requisition  was  not 
complied  with.  The  inhabitants  were  not  so  easily  fiight- 
ened,  and  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  give  an  answer, 
whereupon  the  pirates  "  set  fire  to  the  houses  out  of  mere 
spite  and  revenge." 

While  here,  the  pirates,  wearied  of  their  laborious  and 
perilous  life,  indulged  hopes  of  returning,  through  Lake  Nica- 
ragua, to  Europe.  But,  in  their  own  words,  "  the  term  of 
dangers  and  miseries  which  their  destiny  had  in  store  for 
them  was  not  yet  come,  and  they  could  not  take  advantage 
of  the  favorable  opportunity  which  now  ofiered  to  get  out  of 
these  parts  of  the  world,  which,  though  very  charming  and 
agreeable  to  those  who  were  settled  there,  yet  did  not  appear 
so  to  a  handful  of  men,  without  shipping,  the  most  part  of 
the  time  without  victuals,  and  wandering  amidst  a  multitude 
of  enemies,  against  whom  they  were  obliged  to  be  continu- 
ally  on  their  guard."  So  they  fell  back,  with  infinite  trouble 
and  danger,  to  the  coast,  being  obliged  to  contest  every  foot 
of  the  ground.  They  embarked  again  and  sailed  for  Realejo, 
which  they  captured,  and  subsequently  took  Pueblo  Viejo 
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and  Chinendaga,  and  even  made  a  descent  on  León.  These 
same  men,  after  further  exploits  on  the  coast,  made  a  forced 
march  across  the  continent,  from  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  to  Cape 
Grados  a  Dios,  through  the  northem  department  of  Nicara- 
gua (Segovia)  and  Honduras. 

De  Lussan  describes  the  city  of  Granada,  at  the  time  of  his 
visit,  as  a  large  and  spacious  town,  with  "  stately  churches 
and  houses,  well  enough  built,  besides  several  religious  estab- 
lishments,  both  for  men  and  women."  Around  the  city 
"  were  a  great  many  fine  sugar  plantations,  which  were  more 
like  unto  so  many  villages  than  single  plantations." 

The  site  of  Granada  is  admirably  chosen.    It  occupies  a 
gentle  slope,  descending  towards  the  lake,  which  here  forms  a 
beautifíil   and  partially  protected  bay,  called  the   bay  of 
Granada.     Upon  one  side  rises  the  great  volcano  of  Momo- 
bacho,  while  behind  are  the  undulating  hills  ahd  ridges  of 
land  which  intervene  between  the  lake  and  the  Pacific.    The 
poátion  is,  in  íact,  the  only  eligible  one  on  the  westem  shore 
of  the  lake,  near  its  head,  where  any  considerable  town  could  be 
buíIt.  due  regard  beinghadto  space,  salubrity,  and  con venience 
for  trade.  And  while  León,  from  the  circumstances  that  it  was 
ííhí.'y^i  immediately  established  as  the  seat  of  government, 
íxhá  'A'íxA  Vjiiilt  in  a  more  fertile  and  populous  district,  has 
pr^r^-Tved  a  larger  population  and  a  greater  number  of  im- 
{//•iiig^  public  edifices,  Granada  has  always  held  a  higher 
¡,bsfy:  iii   respect  of  trade.      Through  it,  from  the  earliest 
fi^rz/lf  híxn  \jeen  couducteJ  the  principal  part  of  the  com- 
(Ciérf'j'  oí  the  country,  besides  a  portion  of  that  of  the  adjacent 
pro'/..v:^  and  States.     It  has  not  suffered  so  much  from  vio- 
>rt'i/>:  'íA:  the  political  capital ;  and  although  subject  to  the 
^A.'.  :  ;:*f:  iezKres  which  have  depressedthe  country  at  large,  it 
í.x-  f  .•  •rt^m  le&s.     AVealth  has,  in  consequence,  concentrated 
hé'rf^,  Vy  íi  oniííderable  extent^  and  its  commercial  relations 
^fijiv-í:  Jzd  lo  the  intr»)duction  of  many  foreign  customs,  with- 
émtf    Lowever.    nititerially    changiug    its    essential   Central 
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American  type.  More  foreigners  have,  from  time  to  time, 
established  themselves  here,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  State. 
Some  of  them,  after  accumulating  large  fortunes,  liave  re- 
tnrned  to  their  native  lands,  while  otherSjfromliabit  or  incli- 
nation,  have  remained,  and  almost  entirely  assimilated  them- 
selves to  the  native  population. 

The  population  of  Granada  is  now  estimated  at  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  This  estimate  may, 
however,  be  considerably  wide  of  the  truth.  When  Juarros 
wrote,  the  population  was  calculated  to  be  863  Europeans, 
Spaniards  and  Creóles;  910  Mestizos;  4,765  Ladinos;  and 
1,695  Indians.    Total,  8,233. 

No  means  exist  whereby  its  trade  can  be  accurately  esti- 
mated. With  the  exception  of  some  direct  trade  with  the 
dty  of  Bivas  or  Nicaragua,  situated  on  the  lake  forty-five 
miles  below  Granada,  the  entire  commerce  with  San  Juan 
is  conducted  through  this  city.  Here  are  owned  nearly  all 
the  boats  used  in  the  navigation  of  the  lake  and  river,  and 
here  also  reside  the  principal  part  of  the  "  marineros,"  or 
men  employed  in  managing  them.  There  are  several  whole- 
sale  mercantile  houses,  trading  directly  with  New  York, 
London,  Liverpool,  some  of  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
ports,  and  Jamaica.  The  principal  supplies  of  the  merchants 
have,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  obtained  from  the  island 
last  named,  where  their  credit  is  said  to  be  better  than  that 
of  the  traders  from  any  of  the  other  Spanish  States.  The 
transactions  are  often,  if  not  generally,  cash,  or  what  is  equiv- 
alent,  remittances  in  buUion,  índigo,  or  other  staples  of  high 
valué  and  little  bulk.  Advances  are  often  made,  however, 
on  prospective  crops,  which  seldom  feil.  Iron,  copper,  and 
China  wares,  silks,  calicóes,  cottons,  etc.,  are  the  principal  im- 
ports ;  while,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  exports  consist  of 
Índigo,  bullion,  hides,  Brazil  wood,  and  cofiee.  As  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  limit  the  production  of  tropical  staples 
in  Nicaragua,  such  as  Índigo,  coflFee,  cacao,  cotton,  rice,  sugar. 
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■td  lofaMO^  Baltonentk»iiMÍes,iÍYe-vcni^jadnBffiMH% 
ifce  warflh  «od  ínqiuWMiBf  at  Gnaada  «t  y  áttawinft 
«  tfae  conutiT  beeomeg  dndoped  bf  th*  irtiiiiliB.<iiB  rf 
enteqvi»  mA  caf¿Ul,  bal^  of  irkich  aze  i^iAf  lifrhi^  tfatt 
direcxioo.  Tbia  nnu^  wiD  boU  trae,  enn  Aoogk  tbe  pn»- 
specüve  caiuJ,  or  the  pn>jected  nmbe  of  toant  beiwe«s  Úie 
oceuiá,  tbonUiuc  pan  tluoag)l«r  Bear  it;  fiír  it  m  mil  j  tbe 
onlr  eligíbte  poáúui  Jbr  a  lK;ee  tova  oa  tha  wü>  ar  Miut' 
em  Aon  «/  tlie  lake,  aad  i^  and  imnk  ei^  loaña,  agMci 
Uiaa  all  otbers  loüie  grettoeUfcsof  popnltfiociand^iiodiie- 
Don.  Sereral  Aioeñcan  btitdb  bmI  Mmjatilt  Uwaesuc 
ilreadjr  estaUisbed  tbere,  wnl  it  ii  becowiag  better  kntTvii 
tkan  aar  athor  aty  to  ail  Oealnl  Ameñca.  A  eaaU  fiíam- 
er  nov  pbw  bemoot  tt  mad  Sma  Qoios,  «c  ihe  antitt  of  tbe 
lake.  A  flbort  vhaif  or  twu  afane  «c  vamed  Id  fc«^*»*f 
'""fií^g.  aadfletmeTiaAfiíNaiiieininiaf  AeU^«liM¿ 
sDOMüÚBB  rail  m  kciev^  almost  tbe  fixoe  aad  B^aa^  of 
OoaeoflbeoenB. 

Tbe  lake  of  ^tímagaa,  oUad  by  tbeabongnn  ftnlata, 
wfaiA  ^*'^  ^  Grasada  ib  ÍEajic«1ai»e.  aad  wliir}i  is  ihe 
moa  remartable  natoral  feamre  cí  tbe  oouatiT,  bas  already 
beeo  descnbnl,  in  g«KnJ  tenns.  in  tbe  secood  ehapta-  <^ 
this  book.  Il  o(  oooise,  attracled  tbe  ñiat  atteotioD  of  tbe 
Spanish  adrentoreni,  vho  made  manv  voocferíal  reporta 
of  it,  wiüch,read)ing  Spún.  exóied  mncb  specolation  as  to 
tbe  probabiliij  <^  a  waxa  oofnmnnicatioo  betreen  tbe  two 
ocei&s.  Indeed  it  was  ooafideatlj  annoonoed  br  swne  tbat 
stniu  opened  from  it  to  tbe  Soub  and  to  tbe  Nortb  Seas ; 
but  it  vas  not  imlü  1529  ibat  it  was  foUy  exidored.  In  that 
Tear.  we  are  infonned  br  tbe  bisloñan  (hiedo  j  Yaldei^ 
{vbo  was  iu  tbe  ooontij  at  tbe  tinte  of  wbidí  be  writea,  bat 
wbo»  cbrooicle  remained  in  manoscnpt  ontil  IStí),  and  has 
not  yeu  in  any  part.  been  pablisbed  in  Knglidí,)  in  that  year, 
Pedio  de  Avila  seot  a  man  named  M»"»"  EstMe,  at  tbe  head 
of  a  part  j  of  aoMkts  and  Indiana,  to  raake  aa  e^lorat¡<Mi 
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both  of  Lake  Nicaragua  and  Managua.  They  went  into  a 
province  called  Voto,  which  must  have  been  to  the  north- 
ward  of  Lake  Managua,  but  got  involved  with  the  natives, 
were  attacked  and  driven  back.  They  however  saw,  froni 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  a  body  of  water,  which  they  sup- 
posed  to  be  a  third  lake.  It  was  probably  the  great  Gulf 
of  Fonseca,  wliich  is  nearly  surrounded  by  land,  and  would, 
at  a  distance,  be  taken  for  an  inland  lake.  Nothing  of  valué 
resulted  from  this  expedition.  Subsequently,  however,  a 
prívate  expedition  was  undertaken  by  Captain  Diego  Machu- 
ca, a  friend  of  the  historian  Oviedo,  which  was  more  success- 
ful,  and  terminated  in  the  discovery  of  the  outlet  of  the  lakes, 
down  which  the  adventurers  passed  to  the  ocean.  I  shall  let 
the  oíd  writer  tell  his  own  story.     He  says : 


"  Last  year,  (1540,)  I  met  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  the  pilot  Pedro 
Cora,  who  was  one  of  those  who  had  accompanied  Estete  in  his  trip  to 
Voto,  and  had  seen  both  the  country  and  the  dubious  lake.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  come  from  New  Castile,  under  the  government  of  Francisco 
Pizarro,  and  that  he  had  met  at  the  port  of  Nombre  de  Dios  some  oíd 
friends  whom  he  had  known  in  the  province  of  Nicaragua,  and  who  had 
built  a  felouque  and  brigantine  on  the  shores  of  the  great  lake  of  Nicara- 
gua, called  Cociholca  in  the  language  of  the  country.  Witli  them  was  a 
man  named  Diego  Machuca,  with  whom  I  have  been  well  acquainted,  and 
who  had  been  commandant  of  the  country  of  the  Cazique  Tenderi,  and  of 
the  country  around  the  lake  of  Masaya.  After  having  spent  some  thou- 
sands  of  dollars  in  building  and  arming  these  vessels  at  their  own  expense, 
they  embarked  with  the  intention  of  exploring  these  lakes  thoroughly,  or 
of  perishing  in  the  attempt.  Captain  Diego  Machuca  advanced  by  land, 
at  the  head  of  two  hundred  men,  taking  the  same  course  with  the  boats, 
which  were  accompanied  by  some  canoes.  They,  in  course  of  time, 
arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  watcrs  of  tlicse  lakes  appeared  to  flow  into 
the  North  Sea.  As  they  knew  not  where  they  were,  they  followed  the 
seacoast  in  an  eastern  dircction,  and  finally  arrived  at  the  port  of  Nombre 
de  Dio?,  where  this  pilot  mot  them.  He  conversed,  ate,  and  drank  oílen 
with  those  who  had  thus  passed  out  of  these  lakes  into  the  sea.  He  also 
told  me  that  Doctor  Robles  held  these  men  as  prisoners,  bccause  he  him- 
self  wished  to  found  a  colony  at  the  outlet  of  these  lakes,  and  thus  profit 
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by  the  Ubor  ofaoother,  as  ia  tho  custom  with  theae  men  of  letten^  for  the 
use  that  they  mako  of  their  wisdom  is  rather  to  rob  than  to  render  jos- 
tice  ;  and  this  was  truo  of  this  man  more  than  of  othera^  fbr  he  was  not 
only  a  Ueendada^  or  bachehrj  but  a  doctor,  the  higfaest  grade  of  science^ 
and  has  therefore  shown  himself  the  greatest  tyrantl  For  this  reason, 
bis  employment  has  been  taken  away  from  him.  Beaídes,  if  he  had  under- 
taken  to  íbund  a  colony  at  this  outlety  he  would  haTe  met  there  Captain 
Machuca,  who  woold  not  have  consented  to  haye  thus  lost  bis  time, 
money,  and  trouble;  the  oíd  soldier  would  have  proved  himself  too  sharp 
for  the  wíse  hwyer.  I  asked  the  pilot,  at  what  point  on  the  coast  these 
bkta  emptied  into  the  ocean,  but  ho  replied  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
te!L  I  htBere  that  he  wished  to  conceal  it  from  me  lumsd^  and  that  it 
oa  this  bosineas  he  was  going  to  Spain,  on  behalf  of  thoee  wbo  made 
«fueorenr.  I  b^ere  this  place  to  be  abont  one  hnndred  kagoes  west 
adS^aktt  de  Dios^^  and  if  I  obtain  any  new  informatíon  on  this  matter, 
I  v2  pvt  2t  in  the  oonduding  diapters  of  this  boolL 

-I  ÓG»  3K»t  negard  what  are  caUed  the  two  lakes  of  Nkaragoa  as  tepft- 
xtf»  Uebk.  becaose  they  connect  the  one  with  the  other.  They  are  tepft» 
afAfi  from  ihe  South  Sea  by  a  Tciy  narrow  stríp  of  bod;  and  I  áhould 
mr  ilaA  12»  £stanoe  from  their  upper  extremity  to  the  oudetin  the  North 
fiuu  X  iwo  bcsdred  and  fifty  leagucs.*  The  measures  given  by  Pedro 
jftjñF  aod  odbBS  are  nol  trae,  since  they  did  not  know  their  extent 
T:i*7r  iiire  maie  a  s«T«rate  lako  on  tho  siilo  where  is  León  de  Nagrando, 
-!•_  *.:it  iLZ.if  of  a  cazi'jue  namod  Tipitnpa,  which  communicates  wiih  a 
iiu"  'vr  ■iLii.ae'.  wiiL  :ha:  of  Granada  (Nit^aracnia.)  In  summer  there  is 
'xji\  l::*ür  TTLWT  i-  ¿is  ohannol  so  littlo  that  a  man  may  traverse  it;  the 
« j¿>':  cozlíziz  up  no  hijher  iluia  his  broas:.  This  lake  is  filled  with  ex- 
<•*•!»*•:::  fish.  But  what  proves  that  thoy  are  both  one  lake  id  the  fact  that 
tli»-y  <"iually  abound  in  soa-fish  and  turtlos.  Another  proof  is  that  in  1529. 
tiif^f  wa«  found  in  the  province  of  Xicarapia.  upon  the  bank  of  thi?  lake, 
u  üA:  Lfver  seen  exoept  in  tho  soa.  and  oaílod  tho  sword-físh,  (pext  hí^nte- 
¡a.  i  Olí  bccH^uzít  of  a  l-one  amied  on  both  sidos  wich  sharp  points,  placed  in 
•.ijt  íS*jv:::::v  of  ::<;aw.  I  havo  soen  s<>>:ne  c»f  these  fiah  of  so  great  size. 
•üu*.  :^:  •'  Xr::  a:*«aohe-i  to  a  car:  couM  haruly  draw  theuL  A  des^r:p*L;03 
•y.  iL.r'Sí:  ziifcT  It?  fc-ni  ín  Cax\  i::,  lib.  13.  Part  ñrst  of  this  work.  The 
••Lir  í  '-Tif  oz.  ú¡e  «horos  of  this  lake  was  S2:a!!,  being  only  about  tweive 

"  T:-í  efi-ZiAle  was  very  ac»:i:ra:o :  tho  actual  distaiice  is  but  abou:  two 
í.-Zil'-i'i  ti.  i  fS:j  =i:-'>s  in  a  rijh:  line. 

*  v^^ri:-  iTersbX'ts  tho  n:ark  ht-re;  roai  ri-LIess  for  leagues^and  ihe  di»- 
•±i,'j^  i£  TEST"  sear  the  truih. 
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feet  in  length,  and  must  ha  ve  entered  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake.    Its  sword 
only  of  a  hand's  breadth,  and  of  the  width  of  two  fingers. 

"  The  water  of  the  lakes  is  very  good  and  healthful,  and  a  large  num- 
ber  of  small  rivers  and  brooks  empty  into  them.  In  some  places  the  great 
lake  is  fifleen  or  twenty  fathoms  deep :  in  other  places  it  is  scarcely  a  foot 
in  depth;  so  that  it  is-not  navigable  in  all  parts,  but  only  in  the  middle, 
and  with  barks  constructed  cxpressly  for  the  purpose. 

"  It  has  a  large  number  of  islands,  of  some  extent,  covered  with  flocks  and 
precious  woods.  The  largest  is  eight  leagues  in  circumference,  and  is  inhab- 
ited  by  Indians.  It  is  very  fertile,  fiUed  with  deer  and  rabbits,  and  named 
OmetepeCj  which  signifies  two  mouniains.  It  formerly  contained  a  popu- 
lation  much  more  numerous  than  now,  divided  into  eight  or  ten  vil- 
lages.  The  mountain  on  this  island  towards  the  east  is  lowest ;  the  other 
is  so  high  that  its  summit  is  seldom  seen.  When  I  passed  by  tliis  island 
the  atmosphere  was  very  clear,  and  I  could  easily  see  the  summit.  I 
passed  the  night  at  a  farm  belonging  to  a  gentleman  named  Diego  Mora, 
situated  on  the  main  land  near  the  island.  The  keeper  told  me  that 
during  the  two  years  he  had  been  in  that  place  he  had  seen  the  sum- 
mit but  once,  because  it  was  always  covered  with  clouds. 

"  On  the  south  side  of  the  great  lake  is  a  smaller  one,  called  Songozana^ 
which  is  separated  from  it  by  a  flat  shore,  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces 
wide.  It  is  formed  by  rains,  which  fill  it  up  in  the  rainy  season ;  and  as 
it  is  higher  than  the  great  lake,  its  waters  bear  away  the  sand,  and  empty 
into  it  This  laguna  then  becomes  filled  with  alligators  and  all  kinds  of 
fish.  But  during  the  suramer  it  nearly  dries  up.  The  Indians  thcn  kill 
with  clubs  great  nurabers  of  alligators  and  fish.  It  is  about  a  league  and 
a  half  ia  length,  and  three-fourtlis  of  a  league  in  breadth.  I  visited  it 
in  the  latter  part  of  July,  1529,  and  there  was  but  little  water  in  it.  The 
farnier  whom  I  have  mentioned  had  many  hogs,  which  fed  on  the  fish 
which  thoy  caught  here,  and  were  so  large  that  they  looked  frightful,  the 
more  so,  because  they  had  the  smell  and  taste  of  fish.  For  this  reason 
thcy  are  now  kept  away  from  the  laguna,  and  only  allowed  to  approach 
to  (Irink. 

"  In  this  vicinity  there  are  numerous  black  tigers,  which  made  great 
havoc  in  this  farmer's  flocks.  He  had  some  excellent  dogs,  which  had 
kilk'd  inany  of  thcse  tigers;  he  showed  me  one  in  particular,  that  had 
killed  two  or  three.  The  skin  of  one  of  these  animáis,  which  he  showed 
me,  was  black,  like  velvet.  This  kind  is  more  ferocious  than  the  spotteíl 
varicty.  lie  said  he  would  not  take  a  thousand  dollars  for  his  doj^^s,  for 
his  pork  was  worth  a  thousand,  and  without  the  dogs  the  tigers  would 
have  destroyed  them  all." 


rBa^rf  ir  j  *wiihtii  br 

htf  ifac  *■!■  riiiwii  1  ka  ik 


killed 

IfKM  ACK  ««■  Ife  WA  Oflfe  oíd 

«iik  A«  fi»  fwjaJi^  iban  tbe 

■A  lae  «-UuuíilIt  «aa^  and  osed 
«  A^  Aiam  '  TV  U»  oT  NW- 

4He  ÚHKi  ■»  h«rr  údcs  IDce  the  oeen. 
MÍlfefasifc«it^M  ebbMdfovMtolbecarirbe- 
W&tf  Ihit  il  wm  mH  as  ocht.  o-  fa»  «f  ihe  aa.  Tbe 
fkwHHaMi  K  ht^CT^i;  ct  taBf  explaBatioa.     A«  I  lun* 

íipjí^eít  ia  tíi>e  ii'^»:iO  ii>l  erer.ir.g.  wbea  il  drives  Ihe  water 
sfon  tbe  vestem  fO^L-TC:  •:'^  tbe  likes :  h  fnhades  tomids 
atonúaz.  vbea  tbe  e»]cilil^rjii  is  i«fi<»^  uid  an  ebb  fbl- 
lov?.  Tbe  TvsnliñtT  viib  «iücb  tbe  vinds  blow,  gire  a 
cofreíjoQ-ÜEs  reg^iliritr  w  (be  ebb  aitd  flow  of  tbe  lake. 
Sjír!eñn>e&.  »bea  ibe  wind  b5ow5  contÍDiioDslT,  uid  with 
rr^aier  fxxK  ihin  níaiL  from  tbe  diíwtíon  I  have  namcd. 
:te  '.■:•»  lia-is  on  tbe  of^vite  sbore  of  tbe  lates  »re  floodeil 
-  :o  a  grea:  eueiiL     Siich  oocarreaces.  boTerer,  are  rare. 
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KARRATIVE  CONTINÜED — ^ARRIYAL  OF  THE  GENERAL  DÍ  CHIEr-¡— THE  ARMT — 
nREWORKS  BY  DAYLIGHT — ^PRISONERS — INTERVIEW  WITH  GEN.  MÜNOZ — ^AR- 
RIVAL  OF  THE  CALIFORNIAN  ESCORT — "  PIEDRAS  ANTIGUAS*' — ^THE  STONE  OF 
THE  BIO  MOüTH — "  EL  CHIFLADOR" — OTHER  ANTIQÜITIES — PREPARATIONS 
FOR   DEPARTÜRE — CARTS  AND    "  CARRETEROS" — VEXATIOÜS   DELAYS — DEPAR- 

TÜRE — HOW  I  GOT  A  GOOD  HORSE  FOR  A  BAD  MULÉ,  ON  THE  ROAD DISTANT 

VIEW  OF  THE  LAKES — THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  FOREST — ARRIVAL  AT  MASA  YA — 
ORAND   ENTREE — DESERTED  PLAZA — A  MILITARY  EXECÜTION — A  "  POSADA" — 

"  HIJOS  DE  WASHINGTON" DISAPPOINTED  MUNICIPALITY — WE  ESCAPE  AN  OVA- 

TION — ROAD  TO  NINDIRI — ^APOSTROPHE  TO  NINDIRI I — OYERTAKE  THE  CARTS — 
"  ALGO  fresco" — APPROACH  THE  VOLCANO  OF  MASA  YA — THE  "  MAL  PAIS" — 
LAVA  FIELDS — VIEW  OFTHE  VOLCANO — ITS  ERCPTIONS — "  EL  INFIERNO  DE  MA- 

SAYA,"   TUE   HELL   OF  MASAYA OVIEDO's    ACCOCNT    OF   HIS   VISIT    TO   IT    IN 

1529 — ACTIVITY   AT   THAT   PERIOD THE     ASCENT — TUE    CRÁTER — SÜPERSTI- 

TIONS  OF  THE  INDIANS — THE  OLD  WOMAN  OF  THE  MOÜNTAIN — ^THE  DESCENT 
OF   THE   FRAY   BLAS   CASTILLO   INTO   THE   CRÁTER. 

SuNDAY,  the  day  after  the  events  recited  in  a  previous 
chapter,  was  ushcred  in  by  a  general  ringing  of  the  church 
bells,  and  a  miscellaneous  firing  of  bombas,  on  the  part  of  the 
boys.  Uigh  mass  was  said  in  "  La  Parroquia,"  for  the  safe 
arrival  of  the  General  and  his  army.  I  now  discovered  the 
efficacy  of  the  "banda."  Red  and  yellow  cloth  was  sus- 
pended in  front  of  all  the  balconies ;  gay  curtains  shadcd 
every  window ;  festoons  of  flowers  hung  above  every  door, 
and  little  flags  and  boughs  of  trees  were  strung  in  all  conve- 
nient  places.  The  decorations  in  the  plaza  were  particularly 
profuse  and  fanciful.  Altogether  the  streets  looked  much 
like  those  of  some  of  our  own  cities,  tricked  out  on  the  occa- 
sion  of  a  political  festival,  or  some  similar  occasion,  when 
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¡mpunitj  is  coiiceded  to  abaurdity  of  overy  kind.  Sien, 
womeu,  and  cMldren  were  all  dressed  iu  tlieir  beat  attire, 
and  seemed  to  be  in  higli  spirits.  There  was  a  general  reac- 
tion  from  tho  deapondency  wbicli  liad  bo  long  aíQicted  ihe 
popular  mind ;  and,  as  I  etrollcii  througli  the  Jaltcva,  I  ob- 
Bcrved  that  alreadj  many  of  tlie  fagitive  inhabitante  liad 
returned,  aud  that  the  muuicipalily  began  to  have  soine  sem- 
blauce  of  liib  ajijaiii.  At  about  eleven  o'clock  messengers 
red,  announcing  that  tlic  General  Vp^aa  at  a  "hatto,"  a 
leagiie  iWim  the  city,  waiting  for  tho  coming  up  of  the  maln 
body  of  h^  troops.  DírtHJtly  I  heardtheroll  of  drums  in  the 
plaza,  and  shortly  aftcr  saw  a  large  cavalcade,  embracing  the 
municipal  and  departmeutal  oíBcera,  aiid  a  body  of  sevcral 
hundred  of  the  leading  inbabilants,  dt-lilc  paat  to  tneet  and 
welcome  the  General.  Whon  they  had  departed,  t.here  was 
a,  luU  in  the  city ;  the  quiet  of  expeotation  liad  sueceedod  tlie 
bustle  of  preparation;  aud,  there  beiug  iiothiug  more  to  sec, 
I  went  back  to  luy  quarterB,  and  lying  down  iii  my  bam- 
mock,  suspended  bencath  the  corridor  of  the  house,  where 
the  fresii  brecze  cireulufod  ffcclv,  riistlíng  the  orange  k'avcs, 
took  up  Layard's  Nineveh,  which  had  been  pubhshed  a  day 
or  two  before  I  left  the  Statey,  I  read  of  winged  bulla, 
priestly  procesaiona,  and  Arab  bands,  and  in  a  State  of  half- 
coQsciousness  was  trying  hard  to  make  out  sometbing  about 
the  YezidLs,  who  would,  nevertheless  mis  themselves  up 
witb  the  marineros  of  the  lake,  and  the  Naides  of  San  Migu- 
eleto,  wlien  the  discharge  of  a  eannon,  and  the  siraultaneoua 
ciang  of  every  beil  in  the  city,  atartled  me  to  my  feet>  and 
announced  the  approach  of  the  long-expected,  and  long- 
wished-for  General. 

I  took  my  place  in  the  oiiter  corridor,  to  see  whatever  there 
might  be  to  see.  The  streets  were  lincd  with  people,  mostly 
women,  their  lieads  protected  by  gaudy  rebosos ;  while  ew.Ty 
door,  window,  and  balcony  was  oceupied  by  the  better  por- 
tion  of  the  population,  dressed  to  the  limit  of  their  finery. 
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The  discharge  of  cannon  continued  at  regular  intervals,  be- 
coraing  more  and  more  distinct  as  the  guns  approached, 
while  the  bells  kept  up  an  incessant  and  alraost  deafening 
clangor.  The  General,  I  thought,  was  slow  in  his  move- 
ments,  and  a  long  time  in  coming;  for  it  was  full  an  houi 
before  the  head  of  the  procession  appeared,  turning  sharp 
around  a  comer  near  my  quarters.  A  mass  of  horsemen, 
filling  the  entire  street,  passed  along  in  utter  confusión ;  but 
these,  I  soon  saw,  were  the  citizens  who  had  gone  out  to  act 
as  an  escort.  Following  these  was  a  small  detachment  of 
lancers,  who  moved  in  entire  order,  and  made  a  good  appear- 
ance.  After  them  came  a  party  of  officers,  briUiantly  dressed, 
preceded  by  the  flag  of  the  republic,  around  which  the  peo- 
pie  pressed  in  a  dense  body,  shouting  "  Viva  el  esclarecido 
General!"  "Viva  el  Gobierno  Supremo!"  "Viva  la  Ee- 
publica ! "  "  Muerte  á  los  enemigos  del  orden  1 "  Death  to 
the  enemies  of  order !  I  had  no  diflSculty  in  distinguishing 
amongst  the  fine  body  of  men  composing  his  staflF,  the  erect 
and  commanding  figure  of  Gen.  Muñoz  himself.  He  was 
splendidly  raounted,  and  wore  a  neat  undress  uniform  of 
blue,  turned  up  with  red,  and  a  Panamá  hat,  covcred  with 
black  oiled  silk.  He  bowed  in  an  easy  and  graceful  man- 
ner,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  "vivas"  directed  to  hira,  and 
of  the  salutations  of  the  señoras  and  señoritas  in  the  balco- 
nies.  I  observed  his  face  closely  when  he  approached ;  it 
was  animated  but  firm, — expressive  of  his  true  character, 
which  is  that  of  a  humane,  chivalrous,  high-minded,  and 
brave  man.  I  then  thought,  and  still  think  him  the  finest 
looking  officer  I  ever  saw. 

Behind  the  General  and  his  stafl^  was  another  detachment 
of  lancers,  followed  by  a  band  of  music ;  then  came  the 
soldiers  indivisions.  First  were  the  "veteranos,"  orsoldiers 
of  the  line,  in  a  uniform  of  white  pantaloons  and  jacket,  a 
little  black  cap  with  a  red  ball  perched  in  firont,  a  species  of 
network  knapsack,  a  blanket  thrown,  toga-like,  over  one 
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shouldcr,  and  a  musket  resling  ou  the  otiier.  Thís  ja  tbeir 
whole  eqiiipment ;  they  reqnirc  no  tenta,  bftggagc,  or  provi- 
sión wagons.  If  it  rains,  they  throw  their  blaakets  over  their 
shonHcra  and  llie  locfes  of  their  muskels,  tum  their  panla- 
loons  tip  to  their  fliighs,  and  march  on,  At  níght  tliey  roll 
tliBinselveií  in  thoir  blankets,  and  lie  dowa  aoywhere.  A 
plantain  aiid  a  bit  of  cheeae,  or  tortilla,  or  a  cup  of  (i'sl^,  con- 
stitate  their  simple  rations,  and  on  sucb  fare  tliey  will  roarch 
forty  and  fiñy  railes  a  day,  ihrough  acovintry  whercanequal 
European  or  American  forcé  would  not  averag«  ten.  This 
body  of  "  veteranos,"  marched  with  great  preeiaion  and  in 
good  order,  aud  was  followed  by  the  new  recniita,  who  were 
mther  a  hard  looking  set,  dresaed  in  every  variety  of  cos- 
Inme,  and  not  particular  about  kceping  in  line  or  marking 
«tep,  Some  wore  only  pantaloons  and  hat,  the  latler  not 
olways  of  tbe  most  clasaical  model ;  eome  had  long  le^  (o 
their  bnwchca,  Bome  short,  and  somc  nono  at  all ;  but  tiey 
all  seemod  to  be  in  good  spirita,  and  ready  for  almost  any 
thíng  which  might  tum  up.  They  bowed  frequenlly,  beck- 
üiifi],  aud  süinelinios  ?poke  lo  :i cqu.i i n tañóos  amnngst  the  spec- 
tators, — improprietiea  ofwtich  the  "veteranos"  were  never 
guilty.  In  fáct,  the  latter,  who  were  almost  entirely  IndianE, 
seemed  as  impasaible  as  men  of  bronze.  Amongst  tbe  ofB- 
cers  in  the  General'a  stafFI  observed  a  full-blooded  negro ;  but 
his  features  were  as  regular  as  those  of  any  European,  He 
afterwards  distinguiahed  himself  by  his  bravery  and  fidelity, 
and  was  promoted  in  consequence. 

Upon  the  entrance  of  the  procesaion  into  the  plaza,  al- 
tliough  it  was  broad  daylight,  a  series  of  fireworks  and  rock- 
cts  were  let  ofF,  which  produced  a  great  noise  and  smoke,  but 
uoiie  of  those  brilliant  results  for  which  they  are  got  up 
amongst  us,  and  of  which  the  people  here  seem  to  bave  no 
idea.  The  primary  object  appeared  to  be  to  raake  a  great 
noise,  and  in  this  they  were  pcrfectly  successful. 

That  afternoon,  a  división  of  troops,  which  had  been  sent 
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out  the  previous  day,  to  break  up  a  party  of  insurgents, 
who  had  concentrated  at  the  Indian  pueblo  of  Diriomo,  carne 
in,  having  eflfected  their  object,  and  bringing  a  number  of 
prisoners.  Among  them  was  one  of  Somoza's  lieutenants, 
who  was  pinioned,  and  marched  in  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet.  A  litter  foUowed,  bearing  a  wounded  soldier,  half  of 
whose  face  had  been  shot  away  in  the  encounter,  presenting 
a  shocking  spectacle. 

Before  night,  it  became  evident  that  a  decided  hand  had 
now  the  control  of  aflEairs ;  men  were  despatched  to  bring 
down  the  boats  sent  for  safety  to  "  Los  Cocos ;"  scouts  de- 
tached  to  gather  Information ;  a  new  regiment  of  enrolled 
men  ordered  to  report  themselves  under  arms  next  morning ; 
and  a  proclamation  issued,  guarantying  the  safety  of  all  those 
arrayed  against  the  government  who  should  come  in  and 
surrender  their  arms.  The  patrols  were  doubled,  and  that 
night  we  were  treated  to  an  extra  number  of  "alertas,"  fix)m 
watchful  sentinels,  In  the  evening  a  council  was  held,  to 
which  all  the  leading  citizens,  whatever  their  previous  differ- 
enees,  were  invited,  and  where  the  General  himself  set  the 
example  of  patriotic  forbearance  and  fratemization,  by  prof- 
fering  his  hand  to  men  from  whom  he  had  been  estranged 
for  years.  The  result  was  auspicious,  and  the  council  re- 
solved upon  the  most  prompt  and  decided  action. 

Next  morning,  before  sunrise,  as  I  rodé  to  take  my  daily 
bath  in  the  lake,  I  saw  the  General  in  the  Plaza,  wrapped  in 
his  military  cloak,  drilling  his  troops  in  person.  At  eleven 
o'clock  he  paid  me  a  formal  visit,  accompanied  by  his  stafif. 
My  previous  favorable  impressions  were  more  than  confirmed 
by  the  interview.  He  spoke  of  the  troubles  in  the  country 
with  the  regret  of  a  patriot,  but  the  determination  of  a  gene- 
ral, and  sketched  their  origin,  and  the  popular  demoraliza- 
tion,  boldly  and  impartially.  Upon  general  topics  he  was 
familiar,  and  conversed  with  forcé  and  freedom.  He  had 
once  been  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  had  seen  Mr.  Clay, 
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who  appearcd  to  hnve  leñ  a  characteristic  im¡ire3SÍoa  od  Lia 
miml.  I  fúund  hita  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  origin 
and  progresa  of  the  Mexican  war,  aud  with  the  relative  parts 
soHtained  ia  it  by  the  American  officers.  Upon  the  subject 
of  Britiah  aggressious,  he  spoke  with  great  bittemess,  and  iii 
a  manner  which  showed  how  de«p  and  ineffaceable  were  thi- 
feeliugs  of  hatred  which  tbey  bad  engendercd.  These  ag- 
greaaions,  he  aaid,  made  at  a  time  when  the  countiy  hatl 
begun  to  recover  from  its  distractions,  and  when  its  mon- 
patriotic  and  ¡ntelligent  citizens,  before  expatriating  tbein- 
«elves  in  despalr,  were  makíng  a  last  e&brt  in  its  behall|  and 
for  the  restoration  of  quiet  and  good  goverament,  were 
crímes  against  bumanity  not  Icss  tban  against  the  State. 
Just  as  the  governraent  had  succoededinreforming  the  army 
and  restoriug  public  confidence,  when  all  itü  resources  wertt 
want«d  to  carry  oiit  its  new  and  enlightened  poÜcy,  it  foun<t 
¡teelf  involved  in  a  foreign  eontroversy,  ahom,  on  the  shal- 
lowest  pretexta,  of  half  it«  territoriea,  its  revenucs  cut  otF,  and 
all  ita  energies  crippled  by  a  nation  profesaing  to  be  the  most 
enlightened  aiid  philimtbropic  in  tlic  world  I  He  had  often 
felt  dispiñted,  but  had  struggled  on  in  the  vague  hope  thst 
the  conditioQ  of  the  country  migbt  attract  the  eympathy  and 
secure  the  good  offices  of  other  nations  in  its  behal^ — as  he 
now  believed  it  had  done  those  of  the  United  States.  The 
present  disturbances,  he  added,  had  been  directly  cbarged 
upon  the  English,  but  however  that  might  be,  that  people 
waa  directly  responsible  for  its  consequences ;  for  the  insur- 
gents  woiild  never  have  dared  to  commit  overt  acte,  whatever 
their  disposition,  had  they  not  thought  that  the  controversy 
with  England  had  weakened  the  handa  of  the  govemment, 
and  rendered  it  almost  powerless ;  and  that  in  attacking  it, 
they  would  receive  some  kind  of  countenance  and  support 
from  Britlsb  agents,  if  not  from  the  Britiah  Government. 

I  am  thu.s  particular  in  giving  the  exact  tenor  of  this  con- 
versation,  as  it  was  afterwards  grossly  misrepresented,  and 
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made  the  subject  of  not  over-polite,  but  verj  characteristac 
official  coirespondence,  oa  the  part  of  the  Brituh  agente. 

In  the  aftemoon  of  this  daj,  the  first  diviaioa  of  our  Cali- 
íbrnían  escort,  iu  a  tmiform  of  red  shirts,  and  armed  like 
brigands,  made  their  appearance.  Thej  reported  that  the 
remainder  had  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  town  of  Masaya, 
in  order  to  visit  the  eztraordinary  lake  at  that  place,  and 
would  come  on  in  the  moniing.  The  march  of  the  General 
had  cleared  the  roads,  and  as  our  arrival  at  the  capital  waa 
anxiously  ezpected,  I  determined  to  leave  Granada  at  the 
earliest  oossible  moment,  and  made  mj  arrangemente  accord- 
ingly- 

In  the  evening  I  visited  a  singular  relie  of  antiquity,  caiied 
the  "piedradelaboca,"  the  stone  of  tíie  mouíh.    It  is  plantad 
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on  the  cerner  of  one  of  the  streeta  leading  to  the  Jalteva,  and 
consista  of  a  large  and  siogularly  carved  stone,  which  had 
been  brought  here by a curious  "marinero,"  from an islaod in 
the  lake.  The  accompanying  engraviog  will  convey  a  better 
idea  of  it  than  any  description,  and  will  explain  why  it  beare 
itfl  present  ñame.     It  now  projects  about  three  feet  above  the 
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ground,  and  ís  two  feet  broad  by  one  an*!  a  half  in  thicknesa. 
I  had  mado  diligent  ínquiry  for  '^piednut  antígiuM,"  aucieut 
atonea,  bat  got  very  little  inforoiation  conceniing  any, — 
no  information,  in  fact,  except  from  an  oíd  pñest  and  some 
boatmen,  who  repreaeuted  tliat  many  were  to  be  fouüd  on 
the  Lslaud  of  Ometepec,  and  cu  tbe  large  uninhabited  island 
of  Zapatero,  I  had,  bowever,  no  timo  to  visit  them  uow, 
but  made  anote  of  th«n  for  afuture oecasion.  Át  tbe  "es- 
quina," or  córner  of  tbe  oíd  Convcnt  of  San  Francisco,  wae 
another"  piedra  antigua,"  called  "  El  Chijlador,^'  ihewbist- 
ler.  It  bad  been  much  broken,  and  the  head  and  upper  parí 
of  the  body  were  entirely  destroyed.  Tbe  fragmenta  whielí 
remained  ahowed  that  it  bad  been  well  and  elaborately 
carved.  Tradition  saya  tbat,  when  it  was  perfect,  ita  moutb 
waa  open,  into  wbicb  tbe  blowing  of  tbe  wind  made  a  moum- 
ful,  wbistling  noise,  exciting  sospiciona  tbat  it  was  tbe  incar- 
nation  of  one  of  the  ancient  "  demonios"  of  tbe  Indiana.  The 
pious  padres  demolisbed  it  in  con&equence ;  but  probably 
lees  on  tbat  account  than  beeaose  tbey  oñen  foimd  oSéringit 
before  it,  wbicb  tbe  superstitious  Indiana  liad  depoaití'd 
duriug  thii  nij^ht  time.  Anotbcr  figure  stood,  and  proliably 
atill  remainB  at  the  soutb-eaatem  comer  of  the  great  Plaza, 
carred  in  black  basalt.  It  represente  a  human  figure,  with 
jaws  widely  distended,  and  protruding  tongue.  Üpon  the 
head  is  croucbed  the  representation  of  some  kind  of  wild 
animal,  of  the  cat  kind.  It  is  comparatively  small,  but  well 
carved,  and  bold  and  strikíng  in  its  outlinee.  This,  and  "  el 
ohiflador"  were  brotigbt  ¿om  the  island  of  Zapatero. 

Buring  tbe  day,  tbe  remainder  of  tbe  American  división 
wrived  at  Granada.  Induding  my  own  party,  we  mustered 
twenty-five  strong,  each  man  witbal  a  walking  arsenal  Two 
days  were  devoted  to  rest  and  viaiting,  and  the  moming  pf 
the  third  of  July  fixed  for  our  departure.  Tbe  evening  pre- 
vioua,  our  baggt^  was  packed  in  carta,  and  sent  ahead, 
nnder  the  escort  of  a  detacbment  of  lancera. 
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In  the  inhabited  parta  of  Nicaragua,  where  the  country  is 
entirely  level,  or  but  slightlj  undulating,  carta  are  abnost 
univeraally  uaed  for  the  transportation  of  gooda  and  the 
natural  producta  of  the  country.  They  are  exceedingly  rude 
contrivancea,  but  aeemed  to  meet  every  requiaition.  The 
body  conaiata  of  a  atout  frame-work  of  wood,  and  the  wheels, 
aa  I  have  already  aaid,  are  aolid  aectiona,  cut  firom  aome  large 
tree  of  hard  wood,  uaually  the  mahogany.  These  are  not 
sawed,  but  chopped  into  ahape,  and  with  an  eye  rather  to 
uae  than  to  aymmetry  or  beauty.  The  oxen,  which  are 
compact,  active,  and  hardy  animala,  are  not  fastened  in  a 
yoke,  aa  with  ua,  but  to  a  bar  paaaing  acrosa  their  foreheada, 
and  firmly  laahed  to  their  horna.  Two  paira  are  the  uaual 
complement  of  a  cart,  but  aometimea  three  paira  are  uaed. 
When  the  "  carreteroa"  have  far  to  go  with  heavy  loada,  an 
extra  yoke  or  two  ia  either  led  or  driven  along,  to  be  uaed 
in  caae  of  accident,  and  to  relieve  the  othera  when  tired. 
Two  men  are  attached  to  each  carreta ;  one  armed  yrith  hia 
machete,  or  a  gun,  goea  ahead,  to  clear  away  obataclea,  and 
to  indicate  the  path,  for  the  oxen  are  trained  to  foUow  him  ; 
while  another  either  walka  behind  or  ridea  in  the  cart,  and 
haa  a  long  pole  pointed  with  an  iron  apike,  with  which  he 
"  touchea  up"  the  animala  if  they  are  inclined  to  loiter  or  be 
lazy.  This  kind  of  admonition  ia  accompanied  by  ahouta  to 
them  collectively  or  individually,  for  each  one  haa  a  ñame, 
and  with  epitheta  more  forcible  than  elegant.  So  the  ap- 
proach  of  a  cart  ia  often  known  while  it  ia  half  a  mile  or  more 
diatant;  not  aolely  by  the  ahouta  and  maledictiona  of  the 
"  carreteroa,"  but  by  the  awful  aqueaking  and  ahrieking  of  the 
wheela,  which  never  fail  to  aet  the  atrongeat  nérvea  in  a 
quiver.  The  roada  in  Nicaragua  are  lined  with  fragmenta  of 
broken  carta,  here  a  wheel  aplit  in  piecea,  and  there  an  axle 
broken  in  two.  The  axlea  are  the  firat  to  fail,  and  therefore 
every  cart  carriea  two  or  three  extra  axlea,  in  reaerve  for 
emergenciea.    lí^  however,  the  carretero  ahould  be  unpro- 
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nded,  h«  eelucu  tb?  fiíst  hard  wood  tree  af  tbe  proper  size 
wbicb  lie  cao  find.  m&kes  •  new  axle,  aad  in  lialf  aa  hour  is 
OQ  bú  vrar  a^ain.  The  ]oaáa  whkh  «re  camei)  ia  these  rade 
ip-ehicles  are  almost  incredible.  Tweuty-fiTe  hnndred  poaQ<]s 
ts  tbe  standard  fi^igbt,  and  íh  carñed  ñom  tweotj'fíve  u> 


forty  miles  a  day,  depcodiog  soniewhat  upon  tbe  seaeon. 
Tbe  moming,  from  tbree  and  four  o'clock  untit  eigbt  or  ten, 
aod  agaia  in  tbe  evening  írom  four  untíl  nine,  are  tbe  usual 
bours  for  moving,  for  then  tbe  air  ia  comparatively  fresh  and 
cool.  Eacb  cart  carríes  a  oertain  amouot  of  "  sacate  "  and 
com  for  ita  animáis,  and  their  masters  bivooac  bj  tbe  road- 
side  wherever  nigbt  overtakea  them.  Tbe  oxeo  aie  fiístened 
to  trees,  tbe  men  ligbt  a  fíre  and  cook  their  coffee,  and  añer- 
wards  wrap  up  tbeir  beads  JQ  bandkercbiefs,  and  jf  it  is  the 
drj  seasoD,  swing  tbeir  bammocks  between  two  trees  and  go 
to  aleep.  It  usually  bappens  tbat  two  or  more  carte  go  in 
company,  for  mutoal  aid  in  case  of  accident,  and  tben  tbeir 
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encampments,  upon  which  the  traveller  often  comes  suddenly 
at  night,  are  highlj  picturesque.  On  such  occasions,  some 
swing  carelessly  in  hammocks,  others  recline  on  the  ground, 
and  others  busy  themselves  around  the  fire,  while  all  smoke 
with  unbroken  energy.  Half  the  night  is  sometimes  spent 
in  card  playing,  by  fire  light;and  bursts  of  laughter  and 
snatches  of  song  startle  the  sleepy  traveller  jogging  through 
the  forests,  and  are  answered  by  the  growls  of  the  wild 
beasts  or  the  howls  of  the  "  mono  colorado."  They  are  stal- 
wart,  joUy  fellows,  these  "  carreteros,"  and  like  the  "  arrie- 
ros," or  muleteers  of  México,  invincibly  honest.  Merchants 
never  hesitate  in  entrusting  the  most  valuable  goods  to  their 
care,  and  I  believe  no  instance  is  known  of  their  proving 
faithless  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  On  the  contrary,  the 
poor  fellows,  when  attacked  by  robbers,  as  they  sometimes 
are,  will  fight  to  the  death  in  defence  of  their  carts.  Like 
the  "  marineros"  on  the  lake,  they  constitute  an  almost  dis- 
tinct  class  of  citizens,  and  in  the  city  of  León  live  in  a  certain 
"barrio,"  or  ward,  that  of  San  Juan.  Some  of  them  ha  ve  a 
large  number  of  oxen  and  carts,  which  they  sub-let  to  the 
poorer  members  of  the  fratemity  of  "carreteros,"  among 
whom  exists  an  esprit  de  corpa  which  will  permit  no  under- 
bidding  or  other  irregular  practices. 

The  moming  of  our  departure  carne,  and  agreeably  to  in- 
structions,  Ben  roused  us  at  early  dawn.  We  were  individu- 
ally  ready  to  move  at  sunrise ;  for,  although  we  only  pro- 
posed  to  go  to  the  city  of  Managua,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles, 
the  first  day,  we  wished  to  take  the  joumey  leisurely,  as  be- 
came  travellers  in  a  new  and  strange  country.  Don  Frede- 
rico,  as  our  oíd  friend,  Monsieur  Sigaud,  at  San  Juan,  had 
done  before,  smiled  incredulously  when  we  talked  of  an  early 
departure;  but,  as  the  horses  and  mules  were  positively  en- 
gaged  to  be  at  our  door  at  sun-rise,  and  as  the  man  who  let 
them  was  a  person  of  mark,  and  an  oíd  Spaniard  to  boot,  we 
felt  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  our  plans.    The  sun  rose,  and 
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after  «alking  ap  and  down  tbe  corridor,  in  heny  boob^  «^ 
jJ^tilritig  Epor?,  kiT  half  an  bour,  TÍth  s  gnnrñ^  caañoboa 
tíuit  ve  w>ae  aooiewhai  nrd&nt,  we  wef?  cáDed  to  liiihfiMil 
Don  FrederiflO  looked  praTokinglT  guod-DUond,  and  «rben 
Beo,  vbo  had  been  deepaldted  to  stir  up  the  laggard  "  «it- 
finHaJnr,"  retnmod,  vilh  the  dcws  that  tKe  meii  h&d  ooIt 
just  gone  to  hoct  ap  ibe  anüwib  ta  tbe  fields^  be  iaugbed 
oatrigfat,  and  »  díd  we,  agtwáhstandiiis  oor  Texaóoo.  We 
sbartlr  fixind  tbat  oor  eococt  waa  bo  beOer  cff;  ibcár  boraea 
bail  Dot  jK  come  ía.  So  w«  aU  vent  lo  tbe  fhtm,  and  m 
oatil  past  nine  oVlodt,  ■iliwiiiiiii|,  tbe  diÜbag  of  tka  aav 
nontite.  AQ  tbinp  nost  bwm  n  end,  and  so  4 
fnaaa,  TbeboseafiBally  fame;  and,  aOe 
■ags  <n  aad  talBnga  att,  fmtSmghenaadptáiagi 
baastavMv  OKldkd,  and  we  maitbaií  «o  tbo  plaaa.  «boi^ 
aiiniiiiliiijlliHiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiliailiii(i„  aii  aimiiiaiilij  ilai  fliiii 
«nlaad  kastafl^  and  a  ootid  «f  atbeBs  oa  boodiat^  iriu 
bad  gatbsrad  to  eaeort  tn  "vilb  aU  tbe  huBoc^  oatof  tbe 
ótf .  If  j  vtMBK  BW&al  finad  fiara  Neir  Harvn  had  woo 
tbe  [»ÍTÍlege  <]f  eanring  tbe  6ag  at  tbe  bead  (tf  tbe  earakad^ 
aod  after  bim,  onda- tbe  marehalting  of  a  rtalwart  Badaye^ 
wbo  bad  seired  amoDjíst  tbe  dragoms  m  the  Meñcaa  var, 
the  "Catifixiüaa  dÍTÍáon~  was  airaagcd  in  ootaiBn  wi& 
militar;  preasaoo.  Tbe  tnx^  weie  all  dnvn  np^  and  |Vfr 
sented  aims  as  ve  defikd  by,  onder  a  diadiai^  fram  tbe 
canDCMi  in  fixmt  of  tbe  "  Cnarlel  GeneiaL''  Tbe  peojde  bned 
tbe  streets,  and  sbooted  as  eantestlr  £>r  '^  los  Estados  üni- 
<3ae  del  Noite,''  and  its  rpfa«aestatÍTe,  as  ^ej  did  Sor  tbe 
'^c»:larecido  Gateni,"  npos  bis  amTal  a  fav  dajs  before. 

I  coold  not  belp  thiwtSwjr  of  the  figme  wfaicb  oor  taTtgnkr 
caTalcatie  rnust  have  cot  in  tbe  ejes  ofan  miinlenatedqwcta 
tur.  ncr  nast  «niKng  u  mr  own  pait  in  tbe  afbor.  It,  bov- 
erer.  vas  a  bou  fide  oeremonial,  and  ao  tcceávcd  aad  T^ned. 
As  ve  a{^pn)aebed  tbe  atsnul,  ««foond  ita  ganiaoii  oa  tbe 
ftnniw;  afittkvnMbof^Mikeihot^ivaadboCM  vcat&e 
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cannon  there.    Altogether  this  was  more  imposing  than  our 
departure  from  San  Carlos,  and  not  a  whit  less  entertaining. 

I  was  mounted  on  a  large  white  mulé,  which  the  emjyi-esta- 
dor  had  specially  recommended  to  me  as  "  muy  manso  y 
cómodo"  very  gentle  and  easy ;  but  which  I  soon  found  was 
an  oíd  broken-winded  beast,  and  a  villanously  hard  trável- 
1er.  The  Greneral  observed  that  I  had  been  taken  in,  and 
glancing  round,  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  dashing  horse  of  a 
young  fellow,  deputed  by  the  govemment  to  accompany  us 
on  our  march  as  commissary  and  provider.  Directly  he 
stopped  short,  and  ordered  him  to  dismount  and  change  ani- 
máis with  me.  The  order  was  promptly  obeyed, — for  there 
was  no  parleying  with  the  General ;  and  although  I  thought 
the  proceeding  rather  summary,  I  was  too  glad  to  get  rid  of 
the  mulé  to  ofier  the  slightest  objection  to  the  arrangement. 
Besides,  the  deposed  horseman  should  have  provided  us  with 
better  animáis — of  course  he  should ! 

Our  escort  accompanied  us  about  two  miles,  to  a  point 
where  the  short  cut,  or  mulé  path,  to  Masaya  diverged  from 
the  camino  real;  and  here,  after  a  profusión  of  bows,  an 
interminable  shaking  of  hands,  and  "buenas viajes,"  and 
"  Dios  guardes,"  in  every  tone  and  emphasis,  we  separated 
from  the  crowd,  and  went  on  our  way  alone.  The  path  was 
narrow,  and  led  through  bush  and  brier,  under  gigantic 
trees,  draped  all  over  with  vines,  down  into  dark  ravines, 
where  the  sun's  rays  never  reached,  over  ridges  covered  with 
grass,  with  here  and  there  clusters  of  luxuriant  trees,  gemmed 
all  over  with  fragrant  flowers,  where  we  could  catch  views 
of  the  glittering  lake,  with  its  distant  shores,  and  several 
islands.  Thus  we  went,  in  Indian  file,  the  red  shirts  and 
gleaming  arms  of  the  men  giving  life  and  relief  to  the  scene, 
and  making  the  noisy  parrots,  which  fluttered  beside  the  path, 
still  more  noisy ;  while  brightly  colored  birds  glanced  in  and 
out  of  the  thick  green  coverts,  or  a  startled  deer  bounded 
hurriedly  before  us !     Altogether,  the  novelty,  excitement, 
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and  bewnj-  filiad  me  w'ah  thai  «^  dd^t  wfanh  ímij  ifac 
Atab  fedi^  or  llie  6ee  Indiací  od  hk  pniñs  oeoo,  and  obb 
bonc'A  «tijciymeot  of  «-hkh  irete  "  wonh  tes  jeus  of  qñet 
Ufe !~  Mjr  cltffit  cxpaDdfl,  aad  evaj  aem  beenmes  teaa^ 
oven  Doír,  «tule  I  write,  al  ibe  recoUectMin  of  tkü  Canoas 
moniin^  and  tlui  tnstch  to  Kawjra.  OcemiomtSíj  ve  evae 
npOQ  a  case  hoiae,  ocsded  in  «enea  quiet  ^ao,  or  npoB  soae 
bewrtiíul  df^i^  Hirmundwi  Inr  palios  aod  |i1éii1iiíhii,  v^a 
fields  c£  tobáceo  aitd  mí™»^  ib  Ute  doocs  of  whieh  atoad 
women  and  knols  of  fiigfatened  chiUren,  irbo  gaced  trooder- 
ÍB£l j  npoo  oor  straoge  partj.  Tbey  all  aeeEoed  TCtaouLd 
when  iré  cried  oot  "  adioe  aoiigaa !"  aod  reqraoded  vitli 
"  Dios  gvaide  «  üsuáea,  cabaBena  1"  "  God  pgteaezre  joa, 
Súsf'  At  aboot  six  mQes  fram  dañada,  we  lewibed  tbe 
b^iest  poÍDi  of  gnmad  betwcen  üut  áVf  and  Uaaaya ;  ooe 
of  tfaose  ridges  oC  laad  wlúcli  aeeia  lo  ndiale  liks  iIm  lega  of 
a  lolvter  &odi  tbe  grest  Tokano  of  Uomobacbo^  and  whkh 
an:,  :"  -  -'_  :..  ;  .  -,  '■ -timte  of  tree&  From  íhis  point 
■vl  jÍ  Lakjí  Xicaiagua,  úm  Hver,  or 

eslTiarv  of  TipiUpa  coonectíng  it  with  Lalre  V»n»gn]^  and  of 
that  lake  it^lf^  henimed  in.  upon  the  east,  bjr  the  high  irreg- 
alar  moont^ns  of  iístagalpa  and  Xew  Segoria.  Between  os 
and  tbe  lakes  was  a  magnificent  ílope,  leagues  on  leagnes  in 
extent,  a  sea  of  dense  tree-iops,  unreíiered,  go  iar  as  the  eje 
could  discover,  bv  a  single  acre  of  cleared  or  cultivated 
gTX)und.  Vet  there  were  many  liaciendas  and  estates,  the  posi- 
tion^  of  which  were  indicated  by  «reaths  of  smoke  rising  in 
tMn  curls  here  and  there  above  the  trees.  We  diamounted, 
and  sat  for  half  an  hour  beneath  a  spreading  ti«e,  to  enjov 
the  prospect,  and  pay  our  respects  to  the  cantéeos  of  water, 
(diluted  with  ardieniá,)  with  which  each  man  was  supplied. 

The  path  by  whioh  we  joumeyed  had  been  used,  from  time 
imutemorial,  for  moles  and  horses,  and  in  many  places,  par- 
ticularlv  on  the  declivities  of  the  swolls  ofland,  where  water 
had  contributed  it£  aid,  it  was  vrom  deep  io  the  son  rock 
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loped  iuto  the  principal  plaza.  In  tlie  centre  of  tbie  stood 
the  great  church,  a  long,  heavy  building,  with  a  very  fair 
fo^ade  and  tower,  and  mucli  exceeding  in  size  anj  of  tLe 
churches  of  Granada.  On  the  aidea  of  the  plaza  were  eeveral 
row8  of  fine  shops,  with  their  doorsand  shulters covered  with 
tin ;  for  more  foreign  gooda  are  retailed  in  Masaya  iLau  in 
any  other  lown  in  the  State.  Its  people  are  regarded  as  the 
moat  industriouH,  and  are  celebratód  throughout  all  Central 
America  for  the  extcnt  and  varietj  of  their  manufactures, 
Cordage,  hammocks,  saddles,  cotlon  cloth  "  petatea"  or  mats, 
hata,  shocs,  in  short,  all  the  article*  of  commou  use  in  the 
countrj,  are  produced  here,  beaidca  large  quantities  of  dulces 
{awectmeata  and  jellies,)  which  were,  at  one  time,  extensivcly 
exported  to  Perú  and  South  America.  But  the  shopa,  in 
consequeoce  of  the  cxisting  troubles,  were  shut,  and  the 
plaza  was  almost  entireij  deserted,  Near  the  dead  wall  of 
the  church  a  rude  chair  was  standing;  it  was  the  faUd 
"  banqueta"  upon  which,  a  lew  days  before,  one  of  the  leading 
"  facciosos"  of  the  city,  after  having  becu  tried  and  condemned 
bj  a  court-martial,  liad  bcen  shot.  Ne.'ir  by  the  sod  was 
tumed  up,  marking  the  spot  where  the  body  of  the  executed 
man  waa  buried.  He  had  been  tried  at  one  o'clodr,  con- 
demned at  two,  shot  at  three,  and  buned  at  four.  Sfaort 
shrift,  indeed ;  but  snch  is  the  summary  procese  of  maitial 
law  in  Nicaragua,  when,  as  in  this  instance,  the  guilt  of  the 
criminal  admita  ueither  of  doubt  ñor  extenuatiou,  Some  of 
our  party  had  witnessed  the  execation,  which  they  descñbed 
as  very  impressive.  It  waa  done  in  aight  of  the  entire  army, 
from  which  a  corporal's  guard  waa  detached  for  the  aervice. 
The  prisoner  waa  first  taken  within  the  church,  where  he 
confessed  and  received  the  sacrament.  He  was  conducted 
to  his  seat  by  two  priesta,  a  little  cross  put  in  his  handa,  and 
a  bleasing  invoked  on  hia  aoul.  Guna,  in  half  of  which  only 
were  baila,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  guard,  who  fired 
at  the  distance  of  ten  pacea.     The  man  fell  dead  at  the  ñrst 
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discharge.  The  example  was  deemed  necessarj,  and  it  no 
doubt  was  so  in  this  instance.  It  should,  however,  be  ob- 
servad, that  no  officer  has  established  a  higher  character  for 
humanity  than  General  Muñoz,  who  has  never  stained  his 
reputatáon  by  any  of  those  butcheries  and  wanton  cruelties 
which  have  been  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  in  the 
civil  wars  of  Spanish  America. 

We  rodé  to  sopesada  kept  by  an  exceedingly  fat  and  cheer- 
ftd  lady,  who  was  so  happy  that  her  "  pobre  casa"  should  be 
honored  by  the  "hijos  de  Washington,"  the  sons  of  Wash- 
ington I  In  a  few  minutes,  several  of  the  alcaldes  of  the 
town  came  in,  out  of  breath,  and  in  great  tribulation  because 
they  had  not  been  apprised  of  our  approach.  They  proposed 
oven  now  to  ring  all  the  bells,  and  were  urgent  that  we 
should  stop  the  rest  of  the  day,  so  as  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  making  a  demonstration  commensurate  to  the  im- 
portance  of  the  occasion.  But  we  pleaded  haste,  and  pro- 
mised  to  retum  soon,  and  thus  escaped  being  lionized  in 
Masaya.  We  had  proposed  to  stop  here  several  hours,  and 
visit  the  remarkable  volcanic  lake,  from  which  the  town  is 
supplied  with  water,  but  the  delay  of  the  morning  compelled 
US  to  cut  short  our  stay,  if  we  would  reach  Managua,  twelve 
leagues  distant,  that  night.  So  we  only  allowed  the  horses 
to  breathe  awhile,  and  then  mounted  again  and  resumed  our 
march.  We  went  quite  two  miles  from  the  plaza  before  we 
got  fedrly  out  of  the  city,  which  has  some  fiñeen  or  eighteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  covers  full  a  square  league. 

Beyond  Masaya  is  a  broad  and  beautiful  avenue,  lined  on 
either  hand  by  luxuriant  fields :  in  this  respect  far  surpassing 
the  country  around  Granada.  This  avenue  leads  to  the 
pueblo  of  Nindiri,  and  people  mounted  or  on  foot  passing  to 
and  fro,  gave  it  an  appearance  of  animation  beyond  what  we 
had  hitherto  seen  out  of  the  towns.  About  midway  between 
Masaya  and  Nindiri,  the  road  passes  over  a  bubble-shaped 
hill,  raised  by  volcanic  forces  from  below,  the  upliñed  strata 
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ourving  with  aU  tlie  regularity  of  tlio  rninbow.  Altliough.it 
would  havc  been  easy  to  have  passed  around  it,  jet  as  the 
Icdiaos  before  ihe  conquestliad  probably  gone  directly  over, 
tbe  sume  palh  has  beea  conliDiied,  for  no  belter  reuaoií,  eveí 
since.  It  bowever  liad  been  mucb  iniproved,  and  a  decp 
uotch  had  been  cut  or  wom  in  the  soft  eand  rock,  to  the 
deplh  of  forty  or  fllíy  feet,  reaenibling  very  mucb  tlie  deep 
cuta  on  the  lines  of  some  of  our  railroads.  Upon  one  sjde, 
in  a  littlc  nitch,  stood  a  small  cross,  covered  with  wiltcd 
llowers.  Beyond  this  deüle,  the  road  resumed  its  broad  and 
Icvel  course,  and  we  rodé  rapidly  over  ita  gravelled  bed  into 
the  towTi  of  Niudiri. 

Nindiril  How  ahoU  I  describe  thee,  beautiful  Nindiri, 
iiestling  beneatU  thjíragrant,  evergreenroofof  tropical  trees, 
entwining  their  branehes  above  thy  smocth  avenuea,  and 
weaving  grecn  doniea  over  tlie  BÍmplc  dwcllings  of  thy  peace- 
ful  inhabitants!  Thy  musieal  nanie,  given  thee  loug  ages 
ago,  perhaps  when  Romo  vas  young,  han  lost  notlüng  of  its 
melody  ¡  Aéeiirfa,  water,  and  Diría,  mounlain,  it  stUl  tells  iiB, 
in  an  ancient  and  almost  furgotlcn  toiígue,  that  thon  slumber 
est  now,  as  of  yore,  between  the  lake  and  the  mountain ! 
Amoogst  all  the  fairy  scenes  of  quiet  beauty  which  the  eye 
of  the  traveller  hath  lingered  upon,  or  the  fancy  has  iimned 
with  her  rosy-hued  pencil,  none  can  compare  with  thee,  beau- 
tiful  Nindiri,  chosen  aüke  of  the  mountain  Jj'airiea  and  forest 
Dryads,  of  the  Sylphsof  the  lake,  and  the  Naiads  ofthefoun- 
tain  1     Nindiri ! 

ThÍ3  little  Indian  village  far  surpassed,  in  point  of  pietur- 
esque  beauty,  anything  we  had  yetseen.  Oranges,  plantains, 
maraBons,  jocotes,  nísperos,  mamays,  and  tall  palms,  with 
their  variously-colored  fruits  blushing  brown  or  goldcn 
among  the  leavea,  and  here  and  there  a  low  calabash  tree, 
with  its  green  globes  strmig  on  every  limb,  al!  clustering  to- 
gether,  hterally  cmbowered  the  cañe  huta  of  the  simple- 
minded  and  industrious  inhabitanta.     Indian  women,  naked 
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to  the  waist,  sat  beneath  the  trees  spinning  snow-white  cotton 
or  the  fibre  of  the  pita^  {agave^)  while  their  noisy,  naked  little 
ones  tumbled  joyously  about  on  the  smoothly-beaten  ground, 
vvhere  the  sunHght  fell  in  flickering,  shifting  mazes,  as  the 
wind  bent  the  branches  of  the  trees  with  its  xmseen  fingers. 
Quiet  primitive  Nindiri !  seat  of  the  ancient  caziques  and 
their  barbarie  courts, — even  now,  amidst  the  din  of  the  crowd- 
ed  city,  and  the  crush  and  confliet  of  struggling  thousands, 
amidst  grasping  avance  and  importúnate  penury,  bold- 
fronted  hypocrisy  and  heartless  fashion,  where  virtue  is 
modest  and  vice  is  brazen,  where  fire  and  water,  and  the 
very  lightnings  of  heaven,  are  the  slaves  of  human  will,  how 
tums  the  memory  to  thee,  as  to  some  sweet  visión  of  the 
night,  some  dreamy  Arcadia,  fancy-bom,  and  half  unreal ! 

We  rodé  through  the  arched  and  hedge-lined  streets  into 
a  broad  open  plaza,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  quaint  oíd 
church.  A  few  sleek  cows  were  lying  in  its  shade,  chewing 
their  cuds  in  a  meditative  way,  and  hardly  opening  their 
sleepy  eyes  as  we  trotted  by.  Beneath  some  large  trees  upon 
one  side  of  the  plaza,  we  descried  our  carts  and  their  escort, 
taking  what  at  home  would  be  called  "  a  nooning."  The 
lances  of  the  men  were  stacked  together,  and  their  horses 
fastened  with  laríats  to  the  carts,  forming,  with  their  gay 
tnippings,  a  striking  group,  abundantly  set  off  by  the  reclin- 
iug  figures  of  their  riders,  who  had  disposed  themselves  in  atti- 
tudes  expressive  of  the  fullest  abandonment  to  individual 
case.  We  were  not  long  in  joining  the  party.  The  officer 
in  command,  in  anticipation  of  our  arrival,  had  prepared  two 
or  tliree  jars  of  "  algo  fresco,"  something  fresh,  delight- 
fully  compounded  of  water,  the  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and 
of  the  acidulous  marañon, — ^a  deUcious  and  refreshing  bever- 
age,  to  which  we  paid  our  respects  in  protracted  draughts, 
not  forgetting  "  mil  gracias,^^  and  sundry  medios  to  a  plump, 
laughing  Indian  girl  who  dispensed  it,  in  snowy  calabashes, 
to  the  thirsty  strangers. 
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The  onlj  part  of  the  road  which  vtüs  supposeá  to  be  fifr 
quented  by  tho  ladrones  was  noiv  paased,  and  althoiigh  the 
Commander  of  the  escort  was  veiy  witling  to  proceed  witb 
the  caris,  I  did  not  thlnk  it  iiecesaarj,  and  so  it  was  ^reed 
that  he  shouJd  return.  Thia  aminged,  we  olí  mouiiled  again, 
and  the  last  we  saw  of  our  military  frieiid  was  the  gleamiog 
lances  of  liis  men,  and  the  fluttering  of  their  little  red  stream- 
era,  as  they  galloped  back  through  the  streets  of  Nindiri. 

Beyond  the  town  we  struck  inte  the  forest,  and  began  lo 
ascend  one  of  the  slopes  or  spnrs  of  the  volcano  of  Masaya, 
Occaaional  openings  among  the  trees  enabled  na  to  cateb 
glimpses  of  lakc,  plain,  and  nionntain,  more  extended  eren, 
and  more  beautiful  than  those  which  we  had  witne^ed  in 
the  raorning,  from  the  helghts  beyond  Masaya.  The  road 
passed  over  flelds  of  (iisintegrating  pumiee  and  lava-bed? 
ages  oíd,  and  now  covered  with  accumulated  soil  and  a  thi<i: 
foreat.  At  the  distance  of  about  a  league,  however,  we  carne 
to  what  Í3  callod  the  "  mal  país,'"  lit^rally,  the  bad  countfy. 
It  was  an  immense  field  of  lava,  which  at  the  last  eroptioa 
of  itíLsaya  had  flowoil  down  from  the  vulcano,  for  a  disiaiioe 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  in  the  direction  of  the  lakes.  The 
road  crossed  it  on  the  summit  of  a  rídge  running  transrersdy 
to  the  lava  current,  where  the  field  was  narrow,  but  spread- 
ing  out  on  both  sides  to  a  great  distance.  It  looked  like  a 
vast  plain  of  caat  iron,  newly  cooled,  black  and  forbidding. 
In  places  it  was  rolled  up  in  frowning  massea,  elsewbere 
piled  one  flake  on  the  other,  like  the  ice  in  the  spring  time, 
upon  the  sbores  and  low  islands,  or  in  the  narrow  channels 
of  our  rivera.  An  ocean  of  ink,  snddenly  congealed  doring  i 
storm,  if  the  imagination  of  the  reader  can  ptctnre  it,  woñid 
better  illustrate  ita  appearance  than  anytbing  elae  which 
occurs  to  me  at  Ü¡ÍB  moment.  Here  and  there  great,  raggecl 
maasea,  fifty  or  a  bundred  feet  square,  had  been  tumed  com- 
pletely  over  by  the  current  as  tt  flowed  beneatb,  exbibiting 
upon  the  exposed  surface  a  regularly  striated   appearance, 
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like  the  curling  fibre  of  the  oak  or  maple.  I  dismounted  and 
scrambled  out  amongst  the  crínkling  fragments,  but  did  not 
go  far,  as  the  sharp  edges  and  points  cut  through  my  boots 
like  knives.  At  one  place  I  observed  where  the  half-cooled 
lava  had  wrapped  itself,  layer  on  layer,  around  a  large  tree, 
which,  subsequently  buming  out  or  decaying,  had  left  a  per- 
fect  cast  of  its  trunk  and  principal  branches,  so  accnrate  that 
the  very  roughness  of  the  bark  could  still  be  traced.  But 
what  struck  me  with  most  surprise  was  the  circumstance  that 
the  flood  of  lava  had  flowed  over  the  narrow  ridge  where  I 
was  standing,  and  that  a  depression  existed  between  me  and 
the  volcano  whence  the  molten  matter  had  come.  It  was 
clear  enough  that  the  popular  adage  and  axiom  about  the 
indisposition  of  water  to  flow  up  hill,  does  not  always  apply 
to  lava.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the  lava  cooling,  is 
thrown  off  in  fragments,  building  walls  on  either  side,  be- 
tween which  the  lava  current  continúes  to  flow,  imtil  rising 
high,  and  the  vertical  pressure  becoming  great,  it  brcaks 
through  the  barrier,  and  discharges  itself  laterally.  Or,  the 
intermediate  valley  being  fillcd  by  the  melted  substance  with 
a  rapidity  which  would  not  admit  of  its  finding  its  level  at 
once,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  it  might  discharge  itself 
over  the  ridge ;  and  the  supply  subsequently  ceasing,  the 
accumulated  matter  in  the  valley,  spread  out  laterally  and 
subside,  in  the  manner  here  exhibited. 

Not  a  tree  intervened  between  me  and  the  volcano,  only 
the  broad,  black  and  rugged  waste  of  lava.  I  could  therefore 
distinctly  see  the  mountain,  and  trace  the  ragged  outlines  of 
its  ancient  and  principal  cráter.  This  latest  discharge  of 
lava,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  made  from  this 
mouth,  but  from  a  lower  elevation,  upon  the  slope  of  the 
volcano.  This  elevation  had  a  reddish^  scoríaceous  appear- 
ance,  and  its  cráter,  one  side  of  which  had  been  broken  down 
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bj  the  lava,  was  coraparatively  small.  In  fact  there  were  a 
aumber  of  orífices,  or  crátera,  at  other  points,  whicli  had  been 
the  venís  in  previoua  eruptions.  It  was  evident  enough  that 
there  had  been  hot  work  here  in  paat  times,  although  every- 
thing  looked  qiüct  euough  now. 

The  early  ohroniclcrs  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  this 
volcano,  which  was  called  "  El  Infierno  de  ifaaa;/a,"  the  Hell 
of  Masaya.  Its  last  eruption,  whiíii  thu  lava  lifld  which  I 
have  descríbed  was  fornied,  oc-currc-d  withiii  the  historical 
period,  iu  1670.  No  detaiJed  aOTOunt  of  it  has  ever  been  pub- 
liahed,  although  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  duly  recordod 
by  Bome  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  couiitry,  whose  relations 
still  exist  amongst  the  archives  of  the  Churoh  iu  Spain  or  Ilaly. 

Since  thia  final  eruption,  the  volcano  ha.i  been  in  a  dor- 
nmnt  átate.  It  was  visited  in  1840  by  Mr.  Stephena,  who 
discovered  no  signa  of  activity.  Yct,  at  the  time  of  the  Dis- 
covery,  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  tho  greatest  wondersof  the 
New  World.  The  chroniclcr  Oviedo  visited  it  in  1529,  and 
has  left  US  a  very  complete  account  of  its  ap[)earance  and 
oonditiou  at  that  period.     He  saya : 


"  There  ie  another  mountain  ¡n  ihís  provioce,  called  Masaya,  of  whicK  I 
can  speak  as  *n  eye-wiloess,  ha  ring  visited  it  in  pcrson,  after  havingheard 
maoj  fabtes  related  by  those  who  pretended  (o  have  ascended  to  the  crá- 
ter. I  once  went  up  Vesuvius,  and  bcUold  a  cráter  of  twenly-five  or 
thirty  fathoms  in  diameter,  from  which  smoke  rose  perpelually,  which 
Bmoke  pcople  say  changes  lo  a  very  bright  ñame  atnight.  I  remaíned 
there  a  whole  night,  wíth  llie  Quecn  of  Naples,  whose  chief  of  the  ward- 
robe  (guarda  ropa)  I  was,  whither  I  accompanied  her  ¡n  1501.  From 
thence  we  went  lo  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  near  which  is  Mount  Etna." 
Oviedo  here  makes  a  loog  enumeration  of  the  volcanoes  known  al  the 
lime  he  wrote,  and  continúes;  "  Bul  il  seems  to  me  (hat  none  of  these 
volcanoes  are  to  be  compared  with  Ihalof  Mnsaja,  which,  na  I  have  said, 
I  have  scen  and  examined  myself  Of  thia  the  readcr  shatl  be  the  judgc, 
afler  he  has  read  Ihe  description  oí  (hat  mountain,  whose  ñame  signifiea 
'  the  buruing  moualain,'  in  the  language  of  the  ChoroUgans,  in  whose  ter- 
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rítory  it  is  situated.    In  the  language  of  Nicaragua  it  is  called  *  Popa- 
gatepec,'  which  means  '  boiling  stream.' ' 

"I  will  now  relate  what  I  saw.  I  lefl  the  village  of  Managua,  July 
25,  1529,  and  spent  the  night  at  the  houseof  Diego  Machuca  [who,  we 
ha  ve  seen,  was  the  first  explorer  of  Lake  Nicaragua],  being  half  a  league 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  NindirL  I  de- 
scended the  same  day  to  examine  the  lake ;  and  the  next,  which  was 
St.  James'  day,  I  started  before  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  ascend  the 
mountain,  and  behold  the  ñame,  and  the  other  extraordinary  things 
worthy  of  mention.  This  mountain  is  very  steep,  and  is  surrounded  by 
Indians  of  the  Chorotegan  nation.  Tigers,  hons  [pumas],  and  many  other 
ferocious  animáis  abound  here.  Beyond  this  mountain  stretches  an  un- 
cultivated  plain,  which  the  Spaniards  have  named  el  mal  país,  It  is  coy- 
ered  with  rocks,  resembling  scoriiB.  In  this  an  isolated  mountain  rises 
up  to  the  height  of  a  league  from  foot  to  summit  The  mountain  may  be 
three  or  four  leagues  in  circumference  at  its  base,  and  is  entirely  differ- 
ent  from  those  in  its  neighborhood.  I  know  that  many  Spaniards 
have  sent  descriptions  of  this  mountain  to  the  emperor ;  and  that  others, 
on  their  return  to  Spain,  have  given  out  what  they  have  seen,  whose  rela- 
tions  I  do  not  doubt.  On  the  contrary,  I  rejoice  that  I  am  to  speak  of  a 
raatter  so  well  known,  and  that  there  is  no  lack  of  witnesses  who  can 
attest  the  truth  of  my  recital.  Many  of  those  who  pretend  to  have  visited 
this  mountain  have  only  seen  it  from  a  distance ;  and  but  few  have  as- 
cended it.  Some  assert  that  the  light  of  theflame  is  sufficiently  strongto 
read  by,  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues,  which  I  cannot  confirm. 

"  I  leíl  the  house  of  Machuca  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  as  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  I  had  nearly  reached  the  summit  *at  sunrise.  It 
was  not,  however,  light  enough  for  me  to  read  my  prayers  (breviary), 
which  I  had  brought  with  me,  when  I  was  within  a  quarter  of  a  league 
of  the  summit  Yet  the  night  was  very  dark,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  flame  appeared  more  brilliant  I  have  heard  persons  worthy  of  credit 
say  that  when  the  night  is  very  dark  and  rainy,  the  light  from  the  cráter 
is  so  vivid  that  one  can  see  to  read  at  the  distance  of  half  a  league ; 
this  I  will  neither  affirm  ñor  deny,  for  at  Granada  or  Salteba,  when  there 
is  no  moon,  the  whole  country  is  illumiuated  by  the  flame  of  the  volcano; 

^  This  is  a  mistake  of  the  chronicler.  Popo  or  poco  is  the  Mexican  for 
smoke,  and  iepec  mountain,  i.  e.  "  Smoking  Mountain."  Ca  or  ga  is  a 
word  used  to  impersonate,  embody,  or  individualize.  It  will  shortly  be 
seen  that  a  Mexican  colony  existed  in  Nicaragua. 
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uid  it  is  a  Tsct  that  il  esa  be  »een  at  ihe  dialance  of  aixteen  or  twea^ 
leagues ;  for  I  have  seen  k  at  ihat  distance  mfgeir.  Howrver,  we  connol 
cali  thal  wbiah  procoeds  Irom  the  craler  preciseij  a  flame,  but  raüicr  a 
smoke  »a  bright  aa  a  flamea ;  it  cannot  be  Bcea  at  that  diataoce  hy  daj,  but 
onl;  at  níght,  aa  I  have  said. 

"But  lo  relurn  to  my  joiimey;  I  was  nccompanietl  by  a  cazíque 
whosi^  baptiamal  Daitie  waa  Dod  Prancisco ;  ín  the  Chorotegan  langaage 
he  y/aa  callud  Natatime;  abo  bj  a  negro  and  two  failhñil  ladiang.  Al- 
tbough  the  negro  was  a  safe  man,  1  ncknowlEdge  that  I  vu  wraag  to 
pul  niyselria  such  companj;  but  I  madc  up  vaj  miod  to  do  so  &om  Üté 
desire  I  had  to  aucceed  in  thia  enlcrpríse,  1  had  Ibund  Uadiuca  »ckl 
Cho»e  who  were  to  accompaoj  me  hail  brokea  (heír  irord,  and  relamed 
to  Granada;  yet  I  n'as  not  willing  lo  íuspead  my  journcy,  no  grect  wk 
my  deaire  to  team  -n-hat  trulh  ihere  niighl  be  ín  the  relations  of  tiioae  who 
pretended  to  hsTe  been  therc.  Wlien  it  waa  do  loDger  poKÍMe  to  go  ou 
hurseback,  I  dL^maunted,  and  put  latidala  of  wood  on  my  feet,  for  sbcM 
would  not  answer  for  such  a  rosd.  I  leñ  one  of  the  Indiana  to  take 
chsrge  ofmy  hocse.  and  went  forward  with  the  caaique,  who  ser>ed  lU 
fbr  a  guide,  and  who,  wilji  the  negro  and  Ihe  othor  Indlan,  I  made  to  go 
before  me.  When  the  caiíque  arriíed  near  tlie  emt«r,  he  sat  down,  ñfleen 
or  twenly  paces  off,  and  pointcd  out  to  me  with  bis  fingcr  the  frigjitfill 
spectade.  The  «mninit  ofthe  roounlain  roriuaa  pínítaii,eoveredwilhped, 
yellow,  and  black  rocks,  spotted  with  diTera  co1ot&  Escept  od  tlie  easl* 
era  aide,  wbere  I  Btood,  the  whole  platean  ia  occupíed  by  a  cráter,  whose 
orífice  isao Urge,  that  in.my  opinión  a  musket  ball  coiUd  not  travenaíL 
Here  proceeda  from  tt  a  continual  amoke,  but  not  so  thick  as  to  pre- 
rent  one  fhim  examinÍDg  it  both  iateraallyand  externally;  for,  ag  (he 
«aat  wind  blows  continually  here,  ¡l  beara  tbe  amoke  awaj  to  tiie  oppo- 
ñla  aide  from  the  speclator.  This  cráter  ia,  to  the  beet  of  myjudg- 
meot,  and  of  thoae  whom  I  bave  heard  speak  of  i^  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  fsthoma  in  depth  ;  the  width  conlínuaUy  dimiDÍBhing  aa  it 
descenda.  This  mouDtain  ia  not  aa  high  on  íta  Bonth&m  and  eastem 
■idea  as  on  the  others,  aad  looks  Uke  human  workmanahíp,  so  regular 
are  ita  outUnea;  excepting,  however,  tbe  «de  where  I  was,  wbich,  aa  I 
have  before  mentioned,  la  covered  with  rocks.  There  were  alao  some 
caverna,  but  one  could  see  little  or  nothíng  buttheir  entrancea;  and  the 
ódes  of  the  cráter  could  scarcely  be  seen;  for  no  one  durat  adrance  Bof- 
ficiently  near. 

"At  the  bottom  of  the  cráter  could  bs  aeen  a  place  paifeclly  roimd, 
■od  large  enough  to  conUin  »  hundred  oavaliers,  who  oould  play  al 
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fencing  and  have  more  than  a  thousand  spectators;  it  would  hold  even 
more  than  that,  were  it  not  for  another  cráter  in  the  middle  of  it^  in- 
clining  a  little  to  the  south,  which  can  be  very  distinctly  seen.  It 
appeared  to  me  to  be  from  forty  to  sixty  fathoms  in  depth  and  four- 
teen  or  fííleen  paces  in  circumference.  It  might  be  much  more ;  for  I 
viewed  the  opening  firom  a  very  high  point,  and  the  depth  from  a  still 
higher  point^  On  the  north  side,  the  cráter  is  three  times  as  far  from 
the  interior  wall  of  the  volcano  as  on  thé  south  side. 

"  Happening  to  be  at  Valladolid  in  154d,  at  the  com-t  of  the  prince 
N.  8.  Don  Rodrigo  de  Contreras,  who  was  once  governor  of  this  province, 
he  told  me  that  the  depth  of  the  volcano  had  been  measured  in  his 
presence,  and  found  to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty  fathoms ;  and  from 
the  bottom  to  the  buming  fluid,  forty  fathoms  more ;  but  a  circumstance, 
mentioned  to  me  by  the  commander,  Fr.  Francis  de  Bobadilla,  still  more 
astonished  me,  viz. :  that  when  he  ascended  to  the  cráter  of  Masaya,  with 
some  other  persons,  the  holes  were  in  the  middle  of  the  place,  and  the 
buming  matter  had  risen  to  within  four  fathoms  of  the  top ;  and  yet 
siz  months  had  not  elapsed  since  my  joumey.  I  am  of  the  opinión, 
however,  that  he  told  the  truth;  for  besides  his  being  a  man  worthy  of 
belie^  I  have  heard  Machuca  say  that  he  had  seen  the  buming  matter 
rise  even  with  the  top. 

"  I  said  that  I  beheld  at  the  bottom  of  the  second  cráter  a  fíre,  which 
was  as  liquid  as  water,  and  of  the  color  of  brass.  This  fíre  appeared  to 
me  more  violent  than  any  I  had  ever  seen  before,  and  entirely  covered  the 
bottom  of  the  cráter.  From  time  to  time  this  matter  rose  into  the  air  with 
great  forcé,  hurling  large  masses  to  a  height  of  many  feet,  as  it  appeared 
to  me.  Sometimes  these  masses  were  arrested  on  the  sides  of  the  cráter, 
and  rcmained  there,  before  becoming  extinguished,  time  enough  to  repeat 
the  credo  six  times,  and  then  looked  like  the  scori»  of  a  forge.  I  cannot 
believe  that  a  Christian  could  behold  this  spectacle  unmindfíil  of  hell, 
and  unrepentant  of  his  sins ;  particularly  whilst  comparing  this  vein  of 
sulphur  with  the  etemal  grandeur  of  everlasting  fíre  which  awaits  those 
who  are  ungrateful  to  God  1 

"  Towards  the  middle  of  the  fírst  cráter,  a  large  number  of  parroquets 
might  be  seen,  circling  around,  of  that  species  having  the  long  tails,  and 
callad  jijaves.  1  could  only  see  their  backs,  for  I  was  much  higher  than 
they.  They  make  their  nests  among  the  rocks,  below  the  spectator.  I 
threw  some  stones  into  the  abyss,  and  made  the  negro  do  likewise,  but 
could  never  distinguish  where  they  fell ;  which  proves  clearly  how  high 
was  the  place  where  I  stood.    Some  persons  have  asserted  that  when  the 
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p«TíJí|uet9  oro  flutiering  auu.ng  ihe-e  pliww,  and  one  looks  fiíedly,  he 
seema  not  lo  see  ñre  bul  au)phur.  '  I  am  not  Tar  removed  fi'om  Uiú  opu- 
ion,  but  leave  the  deciaíoa  lo  those  knonnng  more  of  lii»  malter  ilaa 
másele 

"On  the  tap  oftbe  volcano,  an  the  eaatera  part,  an  eleration  ri^e^  up, 
in  which  ¡B  BU  openmg  like  te  tho  cráter,  but  deeper.  A  smoke  aw^eads 
ihrougli  it,  whicli  connot  be  Boen  during  the  daytime,  bul  whith  pro- 
jecl9  ¡üW  the  darknesa  a  great  üglit,  imiling  ilaelf  to  that  proceedíng 
ttom  the  larger  openlng.  Thia  opening  docs  not  terminate  íd  a  brosd 
bottom.  but  is  a  ruonel'shapcd  oHñce,  apparonlJj  ñlli-d  yñih  coala.  The 
cftzíqiie  Icid  me  that,  in  the  limes  orhísant^ustore,  the  maincrAterwasb^rc, 
bul  that  subscquenllj  it  ckanged  ils  locatíon  to  ibe  spot  il  now  oocupiee. 
Tbese  two  craters  are  ecparaled  froiu  esch  other  onl;  by  eome  rodea. 
The  grouttd  ia  coTercd  wilh  barren  trees,  yieldiiig  no  fhiil,  except  cae 
alone,  which  produces  yeUow  berrlra,  about  the  size  of  a  musket  baD, 
oamed  nanñ;  they  are  good  lo  cat.  aud  Ibe  Indiana  aay  that  they  are 
good  Ibr  bowel  complainis.  No  birds  ore  seen  on  Ihis  moQDtain,  escepl 
oruwa,  and  the  parroquets  I  have  spoken  of. 

"  A  remarkable  circmnsUuee,  told  me  by  Machuca  and  Fr.  Fracda  de 
Bobadilla  ia,  that  the  mclled  mslter  aometimes  mounls  to  the  top  of  the 
cr«t«r,  wliilat  I  could  see  it  only  nt  a  greai  il-.-pth.  Hariug  made  due 
inquiry  in  regard  to  Ihia,  I  have  leamt  tliat  when  much  rain  laJli,  the 
fire  does,  in  taat,  aaoend  as  far  as  the  top ;  for  the  cavity  becomea  filled 
wilh  water,  which  flows  in  from  atl  parts  of  the  mountain,  and  remaios 
ñill  untU  it  has  been  overeóme  and  deatioyed  by  the  beal  of  the  opposing 
element,  Thís  view  of  the  malter  is  conñrmed  by  what  Olaus  Magnus 
saya  of  the  volcanoes  of  Iceland,  which  do  not  consume  the  combusti- 
bles around  them,  but  the  water  which  they  conlain.  Itmust  be  so  al 
Masaya ;  for  when  the  fíame  is  seen  al  the  dialance  of  a  leogue  and  a  half, 
it  does  not  look  hke  flame,  bul  bumÍDg  amoke  which  covers  the  wbole 
mountain.  If  itwerefire,  il  would  leave  neither  tree,leaf,norT6rdure;  on 
the  contrary,  the  wholemount^n  ia  covered  with  trees  and  herbage,  abnoat 
to  the  borders  of  the  cráter. 

"I  Bpeot  two  houra  here,  gazing  and  drawing,  till  ten  o'clock;  it  was 
the  day  of  St,  Anne;  I  then  reaumed  my  route  to  Granada,  or  Sal- 
teba,  Tvhich  ia  ihree  leagues  frora  Masaya.  Not  only  in  this  city,  but 
even  al  the  distance  of  two  leagues  beyond  it,  the  volcano  gave  as  much 
Ught  as  tlie  mooo  some  daya  bcfore  ahe  fvills. 

"  I  llave  beard  the  cazique  of  Tenderi  [Mindirí]  say  that  he  has  oflen 
gone,  ÍQ  company  with  other  caziquca,  to  the  ed ge  of  the  cráter ;  and  that 
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an  oíd  woman,  entirely  naked,  has  come  forth  from  it,  with  whom  they 
held  a  monexicoj  or  secret  council.  They  consulted  her  in  order  to  know 
if  they  should  make  war,  or  decline  or  grant  a  truce  with  their  enemies. 
They  did  nothing  wiLhout  first  consulting  her ;  for  she  told  them  whe- 
ther  they  were  to  conquer  or  to  be  conquered :  she  told  them  also,  if  it 
were  about  to  rain;  if  the  harvest  of  maize  would  be  abundant ;  and,  in 
fine,  all  future  events.  And  every  thing  always  carne  to  pass  just  as 
she  had  predicted  it  would.  On  such  occasions,  a  man  or  two,  some 
women,  and  children  of  both  sexes,  were  sacrificed  to  her ;  the  victims 
offeríng  themselves  voluntarily.  He  added  that  since  the  Christians  came 
into  the  country,  the  oíd  woman  had  appeared  only  at  long  intervals ; 
that  she  had  told  them  the  Christians  were  wicked ;  and  that  she  did  not 
wish  to  have  any  communication  with  the  Indians  until  they  had  driven 
the  Christians  from  their  country.  I  asked  him  how  they  got  below. 
He  answered  that  formerly  there  was  a  road ;  but  that  the  cavity  had 
been  enlarged  by  the  caving  in  of  the  land  around  it,  and  thus  the  path 
had  been  destroyed.  I  asked  him  what  they  did  after  their  council  with 
the  oíd  woman,  and  what  was  her  appearance.  He  replied  that  she  was 
oíd  and  wrinkled ;  that  her  breasts  hung  down  over  her  belly ;  that  her  hair 
was  thin  and  erect;  that  her  teeth  were  long  and  sharp  as  a  dog*s; 
her  skin  of  a  darker  color  than  Indians  ordinarily  have ;  eyes  fíery  and 
sunken ;  in  short,  he  described  her  as  like  the  devil,  which  she  must  have 
been.  If  this  cazique  told  the  truth,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that 
the  Indians  were  in  connection  with  him,  When  the  council  was  over, 
the  oíd  woman  entered  within  the  cráter,  and  never  came  out  except  to 
a  new  council  The  Indians  oflen  converse  about  this  superstition,  and 
many  others ;  and  in  their  books  they  represent  the  devil  with  as  much 
leanness  and  with  as  many  queues  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  painting  him 
at  the  feet  of  the  archangel  Michael,  or  the  apostle  Sí.  Barthelemy.  I 
am  of  the  opinión,  therefore,  that  they  have  seen  him,  and  that  he  has 
shown  himself  to  them;  since  they  place  his  image  in  their  temples, 
where  they  perform  their  diabohcal  idolatries.  On  the  side  of  the  cráter 
of  Masaya  there  is  a  large  heap  of  cups,  plates,  and  basins,  of  excellent 
crockery,  made  in  the  country.  Some  had  been  broken,  others  were  en- 
tire.  The  Indians  had  brought  them  there  filled  with  all  kinds  of  meat, 
and  leíl  them,  saying  they  were  for  the  oíd  woman  to  eat,  in  order  to 
picase  or  appease  her  when  an  earthquake  or  violent  tempest  takes 
place ;  for  they  attribute  to  her  all  the  good  or  evil  that  happens  to  them. 
As  to  the  substance,  in  which,  according  to  the  cazique,  this  oíd  one  made 
her  retreat,  it  appeared  to  me  to  resemble  glass,  or  the  metal  of  bells  in 
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ftBtate  of  fíision.     The  mlerioi  walls  of  ihe  craler  are  of  hard  atooe  w 

■    WOM  plwea,  bat  britüe  almost  everywiere.     The  emoke  goes  from  tha 

>□  the  easwm  sido,  bul  it  is  driven  toirafdt  Úte  \rvet  bj  the  breeiB. 

A  amall  quuility  of  smoke  comea  out  on  the  norllieni  side  of  the  craUr. 

n  uf  Masays  ía  sLx  or  aeien  leagues  froin  the  Soatk  Sc^ 
■nd  about  Iwelre  aod  a  half  degrees  trom  the  Squatoc.  I  bare  naw 
Oomplf  I«d  all  I  promiícd  to  saj  íd  this  fiiUi  ch^ler." 

Oviedo  ftlso  gives  ub  a  long  and  enterttdiung  accotint,  at 
Becond  hand,  of  the  desceot  of  the  Fray  Blas  del  Castillo 
icto  the  cráter  ofMasrya,  and  what  befel  him  there  This 
wül  bo  foiind  traoslalM  iii  another  place. 
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ICAONinCENT  VIBW8  OF  SCENERT — "  RELOX  DEL  SOL" — JOHN  JOXES  AND  ANTIQUI- 
TIES — AN  "  ALARM  ;"  REYOLYERS,  AND  A  RESCÜE — ^DISTANT  BELLS — DON  PEDRO 

BLANCO MANAOÜA — ANOTHER    GRAND     ENTRES — OÜR     QUARTKRS — SUPPER 

SERVICE — ENACTINO  THE  LION — VIRTÜES  OF  AGUARDIENTE — ^AN  "  OBSEQUIO*' 
OR  TORCH-LIGHT  PR0CE8SI0N  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES — A  NATIONAL 
ANTHSM — NIGHT  WITH  THE  FLEAS — FOURTH  OF  JULY  AND  A  PATRIOTIC  BRKAK> 
FAST — SAINT  JONATHAN — LEAVE  MANAGUA — MATEARES — PRIVILEGES  OF  A 
**C0SÍPADRE" — LAKE  OF  MANAGUA — A  MAGNIFICENT  VIEW — THE  VOLCANO  OF 
MOMOTOMBO A  SOLITARY  RIDE— OEOLOOICAL  PUZZLE — ^NAOAROTE — ^THE  POSA- 
DA— MULES  ABANDONED— A  8ICK  CALIFORNIAN — ^DINNER  AT  A  PADRE'S — THB 
SANTA  ANITA — VIRTUES  OF  A  PIECB  OF  8TAMPED  PAPER — ^A  STORM  IN  THE 
FOREST — PUEBLO  NUEVO — FIVE  DAUGRTERS  IN  SATÍN  SHOES — UNBROKKN 
8LUMBERS — ADVANCE  ON  LEÓN — AXUSCO — A  FAIRY  GLEN — THE  OREAT 
PLAINOF  LEÓN — A  "  TOUCH"  OF  POETRY — MKET  THE  AMERICAN  CÓNSUL — A  PRB- 
DICAMENT— CAVALCADE   OF    RECEPTION — NEW  ILLUSTRATION   OF   REPUBUCAN 

8IMPLI0ITY EL  CONVENTO— A  METAM0RPH08IS — THE  BISHOP  OF  NICARAGUA — 

FORREST,  MISS  CLIFTON,  MR.  CLAY CRITICISM  ON  ORATORY — NINE  VOLCANOES 

IN  A  ROW — DI8TANT  VIEW  OF  THE  GREAT  OATHEDRAL — THE  CITY — IMPOSING 
DEMONSTRATIONS — THE  GRAND  PLAZA — A  PANTOMIMIO  SPEECH  AND  REPLY — 
THE  LADIES,    "  GOD  BLESS  THEM  !" — H0U8E  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CÓNSUL — ENDOF 

THE  CEREMONIES SELF-CONORATULATIONS   THEREON A  SERENADE MARTIAL 

ASPECT  OF  THE  CITY — ^TROUBLE  ANTICÍPATE!) — PRECAUTIONS  OF  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

Beyond  the  "  mal  pais"  the  road  passed  over  a  beautifiíl 
undulating  country,  with  occasional  open,  grassy  spaces,  dot- 
ted  hcre  and  there  with  little  clumps  of  bushes  and  trees, 
from  whence  the  eje  caught  glimpses  of  the  distant  lakes 
and  mountains.  For  raany  miles,  scoria  and  disentegrating 
lava  showed  the  extent  of  volcanic  action  in  ancient  times ; 
in  íact,  for  the  whole  distance  to  Managua,  volcanic  traces 
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and  producía  were  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  Half  way  be* 
twecn  Masaya  aud  Managua  we  carne  suddenly  upou  a  large, 
erect  stoiie,  wbich,  at  firat  glauce,  I  suppoeed  was  one  of  the 
"  piedr.18  antiguas"  of  tbe  (¡ountry  ;  a  veritable  monolith,  like 
those  diacovered  by  Mr.  St^phena  at  Copan-  It  however 
proved  to  be  "  un  relox  del  sol,"  an  ancient  sun  dial,  erecled 
by  tlie  eiirly  Spaniards  for  the  double  purpoae  of  niarldiig 
tbe  distance  and  tbe  hoiirs.  Tbere  had  been  an  inscriplion 
upou  it,  bat  it  was  obliterated  now,  and  a  rude  croaa  bad 
been  deeply  graven  in  ils  place.  I  disniountod  to  examine 
it  more  closely,  and  found  "  John  Jones"  scratcbed  upou  one 
ofitsfiides.  Ubiquitoua  "John  Jones  I"  lie  had  been  con- 
victed  of  bigamy,  and  sent  to  the  State  prison  but  two  dava 
before  I  leñ  New  York  1  W.  inquired  if  "  Jones"  waa  an 
Aztec  ñame,  and  I  folt  chcap  enough  about  "moaumenls," 
aud  was  niounting  again  in  great  disgust,  wben  wo  were  all 
etartlcd  by  the  sndden  diacharge  of  a  pistol,  in  a  dark  ravine 
whjch  we  had  jast  poased,  followeU  by  a  confiísed  about,  and 
another  dísebarge,  and  then  a  vollcy  iu  quick  succession. 
Aii  altjtck,  in  the  presiínt  unsettk-d  atütc  of  the  couutry,  was 
by  nonieansanimpossibility;  and  the  ññng  coutinuing,  we 
turned  our  horsea'  heada  and  galloped  back,  weapotis  in 
hand,  to  the  reseñe.  A  moment  brought  us  within  view  of 
half  a  dozen  of  our  party,  their  horses  plunging  in  diré  con- 
fusión, wbile  tbeir  ridera  fired  their  revolverá  with  the  great- 
est  rapidity  iuto  tbe  forest.  dancing  amongat  tbe  trees,  we 
discovered  the  enemy,  atroop  perbapa  tbirty  or  forty  strong, 
crasbing  amongst  the  bushcs,  in  full  retreat.  It  was  a  squa- 
dron  of  large,  yellow  monkeya  upon  wbicb  tbe  party  bad 
fired,  in  frolicksome  mood,  witb  a  design  ratber  to  alarm 
their  comrades  than  injure  the  raonkeys,  wbo  escaped  witb 
no  further  damage  than  a  prodigious  fright,  sufficient  to  bist 
tbem  for  the  remainder  of  tbeir  natural  lives.  The  cacebina- 
tory  exercises  foUowing  upon  such  a  feat  over,  we  all  moved 
on  togetber.     The  road  was  deeply  sbaded,  but   broad  and 
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smooth ;  and,  as  the  sun  went  down,  conversation  gradually 
ceased,  and  the  horses,  invigorated  by  the  cool  atmosphere, 
all  fell  into  a  rapid  pace,  the  clatter  of  their  hoofe  alone  dis- 
turbing  the  silence  of  the  evening. 

Hark,  a  bell  I  the  sound  vibrating  even  into  the  depths  of 
the  leafy  forest  I  It  is  the  oración^  and  we  are  near  Managua. 
But  it  was  nearly  an  hour  before  we  emerged  into  the  open 
fields  surrounding  the  city,  and  then  it  was  so  dark  that  we 
could  discern  nothing  except  the  lights  of  the  houses,  and 
the  occasional  gleaming  of  the  lake  beyond. 

Here  we  were  met  by  Don  Pedro  Blanco,  to  whom  I  was 
specially  recommended  by  Don  Frederico.  He  had  come  to 
put  his  "  pobre  casa"  at  my  disposition.  Don  Pedro  was  for 
doing  things  in  a  grand  way,  and  accordingly  desired  us  to 
wait  for  all  the  stragglers  to  come  up,  so  as  to  make  an  im- 
posing  entrée,  which  we  did,  at  a  round  pace,  to  the  great 
alarm  of  the  infantile,  and  the  utter  indignation  of  the  ca- 
nine  portion  of  the  population.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  much 
of  the  town,  and  I  only  remember  interminable  streets  lined 
with  huts  and  low  houses,  a  big  church  with  a  spectral  white 
archway  in  front,  and  a  great  plaza  flanked  by  two  or  three 
two-story  buildings,  with  another  large  church  in  its  centre. 
All  this  was  out  of  our  way,  for  Pedro  was  determined  to 
impress  us  with  the  magnitude  of  the  town,  and  I  began  to 
think  that  it  had  no  end,  when  suddenly  Pedro  turned  short, 
ducked  his  head,  and  dashed  beneath  the  "Portería"  into 
the  j)^^^^^  or  court  yard  of  his  own  house,  whilst  our  escort 
filed  oíf,  at  a  tearing  rate,  for  the  public  posada.  Fortúnate 
escort! 

Don  Pedro's  house  was  not  the  most  aristocratic  in  the 
place,  iior  yet  the  cleanest,  although  his  wife  was  amongst 
the  fíittest  and  fairest.  It  had  but  two  rooms,  and  one  of 
these  was  a  tienda^  or  store,  where  our  hostess  dLspensed  can- 
dles  and  candy,  dry  goods  and  dulces,  toys  and  tobáceo, 
vegetables  and  medicines,  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers. 
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Here  a  oouple  r^  oew  bjuiuoocks  vere  fbrthirith  nmng,  tnto 
wbicli  «re  rolled  withont  oeremonr,  uhI  witli  aQ  the  sanufiío- 
tion  of  tired  men.  Pedro's  graod  fntrée  had  almoet  dníshed 
US ;  bul  Ue  h&d  cousiderately  ordered  saj^r  belbre  leavin^ 
Iwme.  itnd  I  almost  fi^T^re  him  the  anrful  trot  he  h&d  giren 
u^  whca  I  saw  the  cloth  Fpread  and  the  sarorr  di«h«s  tuake 
tbeir  appearaooe  oue  br  oda  M^  «bo  had  aever  before  rid- 
den  two  iwnsecutiTe  miles  oo  horsebact,  and  irbo,  thoroaghlr 
"  nsed  opi"  bad  lain  libe  a  log  in  bis  hammoek,  bcgan  now 
to  show  some  signa  of  Ufe,  and  eren  sat  Dp  and  looked  to- 
nciotuly  at  the  uble.  I  asked  fot  a  bosin  oT  water  befere 
sitDng  duwn,  which  I>on  Pedro  prodared  ai  oooe,  bot  jiro- 
lested  again^  our  wnsbing  oarsetves  ihen,  as  ít  waá  "laay 
malo,"  and  would  bring  on  the  adeTttnra,  or  &rer.  Thü 
s:tipentitioii,  1  aAerwards  fonnd,  was  not  nnir  gcnenünmoogst 
the  natires,  but  abo  antong^  foreigners  resident  in  tbeconih 
try.  I  howevcr  never  wgatde.1  it,  and  jet  escaped  Ifae 
calentura. 

Pe"ir»*s  üupper  was  well  enonph  served,  only  there  wero 
neither  knives  ñor  forks.  Ben  supplied  these  from  hia  at 
/orjcu,  and  we  got  on  very  weU,  ot  rather  migfat  have  done 
6Q :  but  before  we  had  foirlir  taken  the  edge  olT  oor  i^>petíleB 
we  heard  a  great  uproar  in  the  direction  of  the  plaza,  sdc- 
ceeded  br  the  ñringofguns  and  the  whizzing  di^hargeof 
bombüs.  I  glanced  ronnd  at  our  hoet,  who  so  £ir  &oni  ei- 
hibiting  any  alarm  seenied  to  be  roighlÜT  exoltant.  I  had 
made  up  mr  mind  to  be  surprísed  at  nothing,  and  so  asked 
DO  questioDS.  Meantime  the  tumidt  increaaad,  and  tbe 
squeaking  of  violins  was  to  be  heard  in  the  pauses  of  tbe 
shouting  and  firing,  By-and-bv  we  distinguisbed  "F»'<mii» 
Eftadoí  f'mi/'.s.'"  "  Vitnn  lot  Amerieanos  del  Xorte  T''  and  tbe 
appalling  conaeiousuess  was  forced  upon  us  tfaat  we  were  to 
be  lionized  foribwitb,  and  supper  but  half  linished  !  I  ap- 
[*e:ded  lo  Pedro  lo  sbni  the  dttor  and  say  we  were  ill,  and 
would  $ee  the  people  in  the  moming;  bnt  h«  either  did  uot 
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understand,  or  afiFeoted  not  to  do  so,  and  before  I  could  ex- 
plain,  the  crowd  was  at  the  entrance,  and  pouring  into  our 
apartment.  The  alcaldes  carne  first,  and  a  dozen  fiddlers  fol- 
lowed.  Then  carne  the  people  in  solid  oolumn,  while  the  out- 
siders  kept  up  aperfect  storm  of  vivas, — ^their  upturned,  swar- 
thy  faces  looking  singularly  wild  and  forbidding  under  the 
light  of  their  torches.  Not  a  tithe  was  able  to  enter,  yet  every 
one  seemed  determined  to  find  a  place  inside,  and  crowded 
one  upon  the  other  to  such  a  degree  that  we  should  have 
been  suflfocated  outright,  had  not  the  alcaldes  formed  a  cor- 
don  around  us,  and  kept  off  the  crowd  with  their  canes. 
The  principal  or  first  alcalde,  made  a  speech,  fiíll  of  welcome, 
and  well  spiced  with  patriotisra,  in  which  he  called  ns,  and 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  coUectively  and  individ- 
ually,  friends  and  brothers,  and  a  great  many  other  endear- 
ing  ñames,  which  I  have  forgotten ;  and  then  everybody 
wanted  to  shake  hands,  and  thrust  them  forward  over  the 
heads  and  under  the  arms  of  the  front  rank,  a  hundred  at  a 
time.  But  as  our  visitors  generally  did  not  seem  to  have  any 
clear  conception  as  to  which  of  the  party  was  the  illustrious 
object  of  their  homage,  I  instructed  my  companions  to  shake 
all  the  hands  within  their  reach,  and  pass  the  owners  on.  In 
this  wise,  and  by  causing  Pedro  to  invite  the  entire  crowd  to 
drink  my  health,  at  my  expense,  at  the  next  pulpería^  I 
finally  succeeded  in  clearing  the  house, — ^but  our  chocolate 
was  cold,  and  some  of  our  worthy  visitors  had  availed  them- 
selves  of  the  "  noise  and  confusión  "  to  pocket  all  the  baked 
meats.  And  as  we  sat  disconsolately  waiting  for  more  to  be 
cooked,  we  voted  the  system  of  lionizing  a  bore,  and  M. 
quoted  Shakspeare  : 

"  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown," 

with  variations  suited  to  our  present  condition. 
The  idea  of  getting  the  crowd  oflf  to  the  pulpería  we  all 
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thought  was  a  puticnlailj'  bappy  one :  but  tbe  aeqad  proTed 
othem-ise.  In  balf  an  ho<ax  oar  ailmiring  fiíeads,  greatlj 
augtiieoted  in  numbeiB,  all  retumed ;  and  if  tbey  were  íer- 
vent  üná  entbuáastic  before,  whu  «ere  tliey  dow  ?  I  iip- 
pear»^  oq  the  eteps  of  ihe  house  and  bowed  low,  and  retired. 
Bul  bows  wouJdn't  answer.  Nolliing  short  of  a  graud  pro- 
oefi£Íon  n-ould  furnia  an  adequate  vetit  to  the  overÚoM-ing 
feeliogs  of  ihe  ciózcns.  Pedro  beggcd  for  my  Hag,  while 
messengieiB  were  deepatclied  to  tbe  CaliibrnÍaD3  ul  the  po- 
stula, to  Eolicit  tlicir  paiticipation  in  the  gnmd  "  ubsequia" 
Penditig  the  ootnpleiioo  of  tbe  amngienieDta,  the  crowd  con- 
tioued  k>  iucKaae,  compleleW  choking  up  ihe  Btreet  fur  an 
cuttre  bluck.  Th«  confusíoo  was  diré ;  the  violioists  plajed 
as  if  working  for  thcir  lív^a.  wbile  bombas  were  let  o£f  as  Ikst 
em  tiity  ixnld  be  eolJected.  Fiually,  tfae  Califorsiana,  re- 
fretlwd  by  an  imple  aupper,  made  tlieir  appearance,  aud  al 
onoe  1^  iato  tbe  qñnt  of  tbe  affiúr.  Tbe  flag  was  uufurled 
at  the  bead  uf  tbe  eolumn,  BorrouiLded  bj  an  armed  gtiardof 
honor;  oexl  cuue  Üw  officers  and  tbe  mtaims,  and  tben,  as 
tlit'  jifHíTaiiiiui-M  al  boiiii-  s:ij.  ■■  tlio  eil.izciisgener.'Jly."  The 
proceKKiuii  ijiarcbcd  tbrougb  all  tbe  principal  streets,  hurrab- 
ing  at  every  wrncrfor  "El  Norte,"  the  "bello  sexo,"  "Gea 
Tayior,"the  "Hupreme Government,"  in fact for nearly every- 
thing,  but  particularly  for  the  "  giorious  flag  of  tbe  North," 
The  national  anthem  was  sung  in  the  plaza,  the  midtitude 
joining  in  the  cliorus  with  almost  frantic  fervor,  and  thenthe 
Californians  were  called  upon  to  siog  the  national  air  of  the 
United  States,  but  being  unable  to  give  it  to  their  own  satisfec- 
tion,  thcy  sang  "  Dcareat  May"  inatead,  with  great  applause, 
and  as  Pedro  añerwarda  told  us,  "con  mucho  espíritu," 
with  great  apirit  I 

It  was  ful!  midiiight  when  the  "  obsequio"  was  brought 
to  a  cióse,  and  our  dispoüitions  made  for  the  nigbt.  And 
sucli  a  iiight !  I  liad  now  my  first  introduction  to  the  kind 
of  bed  in  common  use  ín  the  country,  and  which  I  verilT 
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believe  was  instituted  as  a  punisliment  for  the  sins  of  the 
people.  It  consists  of  an  ox-hide  drawn,  wliile  green,  tightly 
over  a  stout  framework  of  wood,  and  afterwards  elaborately 
polished,  so  as  to  look  like  the  head  of  a  drum  When  dry, 
a  slab  of  marble  is  a  soft  and  downy  thing  in  comparison 
with  it  It  was  on  such  a  bed  as  this,  with  a  smooth  and 
gaudily  oolored  "  petate,"  or  mat,  and  a  single  sheet  spread 
over  the  hide,  that  I  was  invited  to  repose.  I  examined  this 
new  instrument  of  torture  narrowly,  and  finally  turned  in, 
with  heavy  misgivings,  particularly  as  I  found  that  Pedro's 
mansión  was  full  of  fleas,  which  had  already  set  my  nerves 
on  a  gallop.  I  was  weary  enough,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
sleep — the  fleas  carne  in  hungry  squadrons,  and  the  hide  bed 
grew  momentarily  more  rigid  and  obdurate.  I  felt  my  own 
pulse ;  it  was  up  to  the  fe  ver  rate,  and  I  began  to  wish  Don 
Pedro  and  Don  Frederico  to  regions  unmentionable  for  get- 
ting  me  into  such  a  scrape.  A  bed  on  the  ground,  with  my 
saddle  for  a  pillow  and  the  sky  for  a  roof,  would  have  been 
luxury  itself,  compared  with  this.  I  got  up,  un  barred  the 
door,  and  went  out  on  the  corridor.  The  cool  evening  air 
was  most  welcome,  and  I  vowed  audibly  not  to  go  inside 
again.  So  I  roused  Ben,  who  strung  me  a  hammock  be- 
tween  the  columns  of  the  corridor,  in  which  I  succeeded  in 
getting  an  hour  or  two  of  slumber. 

When  morning  came,  I  told  Don  Pedro  that  it  was  the 
anniversary  of  American  Independence,  and  that  it  was 
meet  and  bccoming  to  breakfast  with  the  rest  of  the  Ameri- 
cans  at  the  posada.  And  leaving  Ben  to  bring  round  the 
animáis  and  baggage,  I  got  away  as  fast  as  possible  from 
Don  Pedro's  hospitable  but  awfully  flea-infested  dwelling.  I 
found  the  posada  a  very  nice  place  indeed,  and  had  the  sat- 
isfaction  of  Icarning  that  each  one  of  the  Californians  had 
had  a  comfortable  coi  or  camp  bed,  ^vitll  only  a  reasonable 
amount  of  fleas. 

Wc  all  breakfasted  together,  and  drank  patriotic  toasts, 


(md  aang  Vaiikee  IkMjdle,  and  werv  aüogetber  appropnatál^ 
patríotic,  to  tLe  great  d«lectation  <yí  tbe  qoidmincs  of  Mniu- 
giia,  wbo  gathered  ia  crowd»  aronnd  the  open  doon  aad 
vitidowB.  'fliej  veré  properl  v  instrocted  as  to  the  Datuic  of 
"  the  dsy  we  cdebmtH,"  ibat  it  was  tbe  great  feast  of  Sl 
JoDMhun ;  wbeKU{)on  Ibej  bturabed  fur  the  suint,  nnd  eren 
proposed  to  ríug  the  churcb  beUs  in  bis  honor.  But  fearAil 
of  aaotbi;r  "  obi^uio.^  we  discoornpxl  thts  idea,  and  toado 
all  ha«t4;  to  g>;t  uff  as  qoietly  as  poasible. 

At  cight  o'clock  we  wcre  in  ihe  aaddlc.  It  was  a  gorgcoue 
momtn^,  and  the  lake  of  ^lanagtia  tlashed  brightty  in  oiir 
isy-íü  iM  we  rodé  ihrough  the  gnind  pinza.  The  oppotúte 
shore  wnn  diin  and  distaot,  but  bigh  and  roagh  in  ontlitue, 
wfailc  nearcr,  a  volcanic  ridge,  or  saccession  of  To]<»tiÍe  peaka, 
projected  boldly  ioto  the  lake,  fónuing  a  eort  of  hay,  at  the 
bend  of  whivb  Managua  was  situaled.  A  broad,  well-beaten, 
aod  Icvel  avi-niieled  out  from  the  dty,  üned  on  both  sideaby 
foresta,  into  wbich  paths  diverged  in  e\-ery  direction.  The 
road  waa  fiUed  with  nien  and  wonien  going  to  their  day's 
IflVKtr  ÍTi  tiic  ñeldíi;  and  froin  their  cheerful,  frank  air  nnd 
manner,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  we  were  beyond  "war's 
alarms."  At  the  dietance  of  two  lei^es  we  carne  to  the 
foot  of  the  ridge  whieh  1  have  already  mentioned,  rising 
abruptly  before  us,  Ilere,  under  a  gigantic  cebia,  girths 
were  tightened,  and  preparations  made  for  the  ascent,  which 
Í8  by  a  broad  path,  partly  cut  in  the  hill  and  built  up  with 
masonry.  ThÍ3  road  waa  constnicted  by  Gen.  Mufioz,  to 
avoid  the  circuit  of  the  camino  real,  or  cart  road,  and  is  cre- 
ditable  to  its  originator.  Tbe  ascent  was  laboríous,  but  the 
toil  waa  repaid  by  the  views  which  we  catight  of  the  lake 
and  its  shores,  from  places  where  the  precipices  allowed  no 
foothold  for  trees,  and  whence  the  eye  roamed  freely  oyer 
leagne  upon  league  of  forest  and  undulating  hilla,  terminat- 
ing  in  the  bhíe  belt  of  Chontales  and  New  Segovia.  It  was  a 
singular  positíon  to  be  tbus  perched  od  the  face  of  a  clifT, 
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with  high,  black,  and  frowning  volcanic  rocks  on  one  hand, 
and  a  precipice,  sheer  and  yawning,  upon  the  other. 

After  winding  about  for  half  an  hour,  we  reached  the 
snmmit,  from  which,  upon  the  other  side,  the  land  fell  off  in 
a  gentle  slope.  This  is  the  only  hill  or  mountain  to  be  en- 
countered  in  the  whole  length  of  Nicaragua,  between  the 
lakes  and  the  Paciñc ;  and  this  may  be  avoided  by  taking 
the  circuit  of  the  cart  road.  From  the  summit,  two  hours 
and  a  half  of  hard  riding,  over  a  beautiful  country,  brought 
US  to  the  little  village  of  Mateares,  distinguished  as  being 
utterly  destitute  of  a  single  object  of  interest  It  is  a  sort  of 
half-way  house  in  the  journey  from  Granada  to  León,  and 
has  a  miserable  posada  or  two,  where  coffee  and  tortillas  may 
be  obtained  cheaply,  and  fleas  gratis.  We  divided  our  party 
between  the  two  rival  establishments,  and  ordered  water  and 
sacate  for  the  animáis,  preliminary  to  undertaking  the  hot 
and  unprotected  ride  of  three  leagues  upon  the  sandy  shore  of 
the  lake,  which  carne  within  the  next  stage  of  our  journey. 
Don  Enrique  Palláis,  a  Frenchman,  domesticated  in  the 
country,  a  man  of  large  experience  and  a  kind  heart,  who 
was  of  our  party,  had  his  "  comadre"  in  the  posada  where 
we  stopped,  who  embraced  him  affectionately  as  we  entered. 
She  was  exceedingly  pretty,  with  a  mild,  sweet  face,  and  as 
she  was  apparently  the  mistress  of  the  mansión,  I  felt  a  little 
scandalized  to  find  Don  Enrique  on  such  familiar  terms 
with  her;  but  he  explained  tbis  extraordinary  relation  of 
"  comadre"  and  "  compadre,"  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  He 
had  been  sponsor  at  the  baptism  of  her  child,  a  little  yellow 
chap  just  tottering  about  the  house,  and  had  thereby  as- 
sumed  the  relation  of  compadre — a  kind  of  second  husband, 
witbout,  however,  any  marital  rights  beyond  the  privilege  of 
an  embrace  at  meeting,  after  the  manner  I  had  witnessed.  I 
afterwards  observed  that  the  fervor  of  the  embrace  bore  a 
pretty  exact  ratio  to  the  good  looks  of  the  señora.  The  fact 
is,  I  am  a  "  compadre"  myself  now,  and  the  relation  brings 
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to  mind  a  girlisli  little  creature,  singing  Boftly  to  her  babj, 
at  this  ver j  hour  I  daré  say,  somewhere  amongst  the  hills  of 
San  Salvador  I 

At  Mateares  the  traveller  turns  suddenly  to  the  ríght,  and 
desecnding  a  steep  bank  comes  at  once  upon  the  shoreof  the 
lake.  For  two  or  three  miles  a  belt  of  trees  int^rvenes 
betweeu  the  water  and  the  cliff,  beneath  which  passes  the 
broad,  gravelly  road.  I  had  gone  ahead  of  my  companions, 
who  were  dceply  engaged  in  the  concoction  of  lemonades  at 
the  posada,  and  had  this  part  of  the  ride  alone.  I  took  off 
my  hat,  and  throwing  the  rein  u}X)n  my  horse's  neck,  gave 
myself  up  to  the  silence  and  the  scene.  The  air  was  literally 
loaded  with  fragrant  odors  from  a  hundred  varieties  of  flow- 
ers,  which  blushed  amongst  the  grecn  thickets  on  every 
hand,  while  the  waters  of  the  lake  flashed  hcre  and  there  be- 
tween  the  trees  like  sil  ver  bars;  and  brilliant  birds,  noisy 
parrots,  and  dignified  macaws  in  fiery  plumage,  looked  down 
upon  me  in  a  familiar  way,  as  if  I  were  an  oíd  acquaintance. 
Sevcral  portly  iguanas,  who  were  enjoying  themselves 
amongiít  the  loóse  gravel  of  the  road,  scemed  to  be  doul>t- 
ful  wlicthor  they  should  turn  out,  or  forcé  me  to  do  so;  and 
wheu  tliey  did  leavc  the  path,  it  was  in  a  very  leisuroly  man- 
ner,  and  witli  an  expressiou  eqiiivalent  to  "  what  a  <jnngo^  to 
be  riding  at  noonday,  and  disturbing  respectable  iguanas !" 

Aftor  riding  about  a  league,  the  belt  of  forest  terminated 
in  a  a  few  gigantic  cebia^?,  and  bcyond  was  abroadbeach,  the 
bare  clilTrising  abruptly  on  onc  side,  and  the  lake  spreadiug 
out  on  the  otlier,  without  as  niucli  as  a  shrub  to  break  the 
fervor  of  the  tropical  sun.  llore  a  party  of  muleteers,  i-eturu- 
ing  from  León,  were  taking  their  noonday  siesta,  while  the 
mules  stragglcd  about  at  will,  nibbling  the  green  bushes. 
Here  too,  for  the  first  time,  carne  fully  in  sight  the  great 
volcano  of  Momotombo,  with  the  conical  island  of  Moniotom- 
bita  in  front,  and  the  broken  conos  of  the  volcano  of  Las 
Pilas  upon  its  flank.     The  foreground  of  rocks  and  trees,  the 
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strolling  mules  and  reclining  figures,  completed  a  picture 
unsurpasscd,  in  point  of  novelty  and  beauty  by  any  which  I 
had  seen  before,  or  ha  ve  witnessed  since.  Its  predominant 
features  are  very  imperfectly  conveyed  in  the  aocompanying 
drawing,  subsequently  taken  from  the  same  point  of  view. 

The  muleteci-s  sat  up  as  I  rodé  by,  answering  my  "  adiós 
SeBores"  with  "buen  viaje,  Caballero,"  and  then  fell  back 
in  the  sand  again,  and  drew  their  sombreros  over  their  faces. 
The  sand  of  the  beach  was  fetlock  deep,  and  covered  all  over 
with  vvbite  and  rose-colored  pebbles  of  pumice-stone.  I 
spurred  my  horsc  up  to  the  water,  and  dismounting  led  him 
along  its  edge,  amusing  myself  by  tossiug  the  light  pebbles 
out  upon  the  tiny  waves,  and  watching  them  come  tipping 
back  again,  buoyant  as  corks.  Hundreds  of  wild  fowl, 
cranes,  herons,  and  water-hens  lined  the  shores,  or  stood  so- 
liloquizing  on  the  rocks  and  sand-spits  which  projected  into 
the  water.  They  had  the  courtesy  to  give  me  the  road 
as  I  walked  along,  but  hardly  anything  more;  and  only 
ejaculated  "  cluck !"  when  I  shouted  at  them,  which  I  sup- 
posc  mcant  "don'tbe  kicking  up  a  row  here,  at  noonday." 
In  fiict  I  began  to  think  that  all  nature,  anímate  and  inani- 
mate,  had  entered  into  a  grand  compact  to  take  a  quiet 
snooze  at  this  precise  hour  .every  day.  The  lake  itself 
seenied  dreaming,  and  the  smoke  from  Momotombo  rose  in 
such  a  sleepy  way,  that  I  almost  felt  drowsy  in  watching  it.  and 
should  certainly  ha  ve  lain  down  in  the  sand  and  taken  a  nap, 
had  there  been  a  tree  or  bush  to  protect  me  from  the  hot  sun. 
My  only  alternative  was  therefore  to  jog  on,  which  I  did 
until  I  came  to  a  place  where  the  cliff  projected  forward 
almost  to  the  wateres  edge.  Here  I  paused,  and  looked  back 
for  my  companions,  but  they  were  not  to  be  seen. 

Beyond  this  point  the  lake  formed  a  little  bay,  and  rocks 
worn  into  fantastic  shapcs  by  the  water  supplanted  the  sandy 
beach.  These  rocks  seemed  to  be  composed  of  a  kind  of 
volcanic  breccia,  for  fragmenta  of  pumice-stone,  bits  of  primi- 
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tiye  rock,  and  an  oocadonal  large  pieoe  of  trachyte  weie  vis- 
ible in  the  white  and  sli j^ti j  porons  maases.  Yet,  at  a  litüe 
distanoe,  stratified  sand  rock  appeared,  overlying  the  brecda, 
and  anón  a  vein  of  basaltic  or  trachytic  rock,  or  a  frowning 
heap  of  rongh,  black,and  blistered  maases  of  these  materíals, 
saperimposed  on  the  sand  rock  or  conglomérate,  woald  com- 
pletelj  confbond  my  nnedacated  notions  of  geological  pro- 
prietj.  I  presume  all  this  apparent  conñiñon  is  of  easy 
explanatíon  amongst  those  versed  in  the  natural  sciences ; 
and  if  (as  is  more  than  likely)  these  can  make  nothing  out  of 
mj  descríption,  they  had  better  go  there  and  examine  fixr 
ihemselyes.  GFeologically,  as  well  as  geographicallj  and 
topographically,  there  is  no  more  interesting  región  than  that 
of  Nicaragua,  ñor  one  which  can  better  repay  the  investiga- 
tions  of  the  student  of  nature. 

I  oontinued  beneath  the  broiling  sun  for  nearly  a  league 
fbrther,  passing  through  patches  of  chapparal,  or  thomy 
bushes,  resembling  the  willow  in  the  shape  and  color  of  their 
leaves,  which  foimd  a  precarious  hold  amongst  the  rocks  and 
in  the  barren  sands.  Bevond  these  the  track  divided,  one 
branch  running  up  a  raviue  inte  the  woods,  and  the  other 
keeping  along  the  lake.  I  was  at  a  dead  loss  as  to  which  to 
take,  and  did  not  much  relish  the  idea  of  sitting  there  solus 
until  the  party  came  up.  AVhile  in  this  perplexity  I  heard 
the  crowing  of  cocks  in  the  direction  of  the  ravine,  and  riding 
in,  soon  found  myself  in  a  bread  path  which  led  to  a  eliister 
of  huts,  situated  so  as  to  command  a  full  Wew  of  the  lake, 
without  being  scen  from  the  shore.  I  despatched  one  of  the 
niños,  under  promiseof  the  magnificent  reward  of  one  medio, 
to  watch  for  my  companions,  and  tossing  the  bridle  to  a  mozo, 
walked  into  the  best  liut  and  took  possession  of  the  best  ham- 
mock,  which  a  motherly  oíd  lady  undertook  to  swing  back- 
ward  and  forth  for  me,  while  I  should  endeavor  to  compén- 
sate myself  for  my  broken  slumbers  of  the  preceding  night 
Sleep  came  without  coaxing,  and  I  had  a  grand  siesta  there 
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amongst  those  kind  Indians.  I  was  roused  by  our  comi- 
sario^ who  was  hurrying  on  to  order  dinner  for  us  at  Nagarote, 
and  I  detennined  to  push  on  with  him.  He  had  seduced  one 
of  the  party  to  take  his  oíd  mulé,  and  had  now  got  the  best 
horse  in  the  company,  my  own  excepted.  It  was  a  sharp 
proceeding,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

The  ride  to  Nagarote  was  a  fine  one ;  in  places  the  road 
carne  down  to  the  lake,  and  then  wouud  back  again  amongst 
the  hills,  aflfording  a  most  agreeable  diversity  to  the  traveller. 
At  one  place  we  reached  a  small  valley,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  flowed  a  limpid,  rippling  little  stream — ^the  only  one  we 
had  encountered  since  we  left  Granada.  The  ground  was  beaten 
hard,  and  the  underbmsh  removed  over  a  wide  space,  for  thi^ 
was  a  famous  resting  place  with  the  carreteros  and  arrieros. 
Two  or  three  little  groups  of  travellers  were  now  waiting 
there,  mixing  their  cups  of  tiste  from  the  stream,  while 
their  animáis  were  left  to  roam  at  discretion.  They  invited  us 
to  join  them,  but  with  the  prospect  of  a  good  dinner  only 
one  league  ahead,  we  declined,  and  galloped  on,  and  on,  until 
I  began  to  think  that  our  going  to  Nagarote  was  a  grand 
flam,  or  that  the  town  itself  had  walked  off.  That  fiímous 
league  we  ever  aftewards  distinguished  as  the  "  five  mile 
league."  We  nevertheless  finally  carne  to  Nagarote,  a  little 
scurvy  looking  town,  redeemed  by  but  one  really  good  look- 
ing  house,  which  I  was  glad  to  learn  was  the  posada.  The 
landlady  was  "  fat  and  forty,"  and  welcomed  us  right  cor- 
dially ;  she  liked  the  Americans,  she  said ;  they  had  "  mucho 
dinero,"  much  money,  and  paid  double  what  other  folks  did, 
without  grumbling.  I  ordered  the  best  dinner  she  could 
añbrd  for  the  entire  party,  and  then  took  to  the  hammock 
again,  to  catch  another  installment  of  sleep.  It  was  full 
an  hour  before  the  remainder  of  the  party  came  dropping  in, 
one  by  one,  for  the  order  of  march  had  been  completely 
broken  up,  after  leaving  Matearas.  Dinner  was  almost  ready, 
but  yet  three  or  four  were  missing.     Finally  these  arrived, 
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two  of  them  oq  foot,  and  lioidLQg  one  of  iheir  compaaious  íq 
hia  saddle.  He  waa  thc  verJant  young  gentieman  wlio  had 
cxcbauged  hia  horse  for  the  mulo  of  the  comisario,  whicli 
had  completelj  broken  down  some  two  or  three  leagues  back, 
and  had  been  abandoned  in  the  wooils.  Ue  had  attempted 
to  ivalk  the  rest  of  the  way,  but  the  exercise  brought  o» 
chilla  and  fever.  He  was  put  to  bed,  bathed  with  bnindj, 
and  wrapped  in  blankets,  and  having  perspired  freely,  carne 
ou  uest  moruing,  aü  the  better  apparently  for  the  altack. 

I  dined  with  Don  Eurique,  at  the  mne-built  houso  of  a 
poor  priest,  with  whom  he  waa  acquainted.  The  padre  was 
absent,  but  hia  housekeeper,  a  taU,  palé  womau,  with  large, 
expreaaive  black  eycs,  welcomed  us  very  eordially.  She  had 
about  her  eoine  fifteen  or  tweuty  little  children,  collected 
íh)m  the  poorest  familiea,  to  whom  abe  taught  reading  and 
writing,  Her  humble  dwclling  waa  deatitute  of  a  single 
urticle  of  luxury  or  einbellishment,  unleas  a  finely  painted 
íace  of  the  Virgin,  suspended  over  a  little  altar  in  au  inncr 
room,  can  be  called  such,  1  asked  her  if  abe  was  paid  for 
hcrpains?  She  abook  her  head,  imil  her  eyea  kindled  and 
her  brow  expanded,  as  she  slowly  raised  her  face  to  heaven : 
her  reward  was  there.  How  little  do  the  sectaries  and  bigots 
of  onr  own  couotry  know  of  the  devotion,  and  fervent, 
vmselfish  piety  of  many  of  thoae  whom  they  ao  unsparingly 
denounce  as  the  impure  miiiistera  of  a  debased  religión  I 
When  I  laat  paased  through  Nagarote,  I  called  to  see  the 
gentle  teacher,  but  the  but  was  deserted,  and  rank  weeda 
were  growing  around  it.  I  inquired  for  her  at  the  posada ; 
the  oíd  lady  did  not  answer  me,  but  her  eyea  filled  with 
raoisture.  The  Santa  Anita  was  dead ;  she  had  gone  to  the 
reward  for  whicb  she  had  striven  ;  the  reward  of  the  meek 
and  the  lowly  in  spiritl  Sbali  I  confesa  it?  The  heretic 
stranger  dropped  a  tcar  to  the  memory  of  the  Santa  Anita, 

We  experienced  great  tribulation  iu  Nitgarote  in  getting 
animaJa  to  replace  two  or  three  of  the  acur\'y  mules  which 
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had  been  imposed  upon  us  in  Granada,  and  whicli  were  here 
unanimously  condemned.  We  told  the  man  whom  the  em- 
prestador  had  sent  with  them,  that  he  must  supply  their 
places ;  but  he  coulda't.  AU  the  horses  and  mules  in  the 
place  had  been  sent  to  the  fields,  to  prevent  their  being 
seized  for  the  use  of  the  army.  "  No  hay,  Señor !"  there  are 
none,  was  the  invariable  response  to  our  inquiries.  But  we 
were  bound  to  get  on;  so  I  instructed  our  comisario  to 
produce  the  government  order,  which  he  carried  in  his 
pocket,  and  take  it  to  the  first  alcalde,  with  my  compliments, 
and  the  intimation  that  horses  must  be  forthcoming,  or  his 
ñame  should  be  faithfully  reported  to  the  "  Gobierno  Supre- 
mo." The  eflFect  was  magical ;  horses,  and  good  ones,  ap- 
peared  incontinently ;  whereupon  I  conceived  a  high  respect 
for  the  dingy  bit  of  paper  which  had  wrought  the  miracle, 
and  copied  it  for  the  benefit  of  future  travellers.  Here  it  is : — 

Sebastian  SaliníiSj  Ministro  de  Relaciones  del  Supmo,  Oohno,  del  Instado  dt 

Nicaragua. 

De  orden  del  mismo,  hago  saber  a  todas  las  autoridades  de  los  pueblos 
del  transito  de  esta  Ciudad  á  la  de  Granada,  q.  el  Sr.  Oficial  Don  José  Do- 
lores Bermudez,  á  la  cabeza  de  nueve  o  diez  Norte- Americanos,  va  á  con- 
ducir áesta  dicha  Ciudad  al  Exmo.  Sr.  Jorge  Squier  Mntro.  Pleinpot«n- 
ciario  del  Gobno.  Supmo.  de  los  Estados  Unidos  del  Norte  cerca  del  de 
Nicaragua  residente  en  Granada.  Ordeno  y  mando  á  las  espresadas  auto- 
ridades del  transit-o  q.  no  les  pongan  embarazo  a  dichos  Sres,  y  ademas  en  su 
regreso  con  el  Sr.  Squier  le  guarden  £  este  los  respetos  y  consideraciones 
q.  exije  su  alto  carácter. 

Dado  en  León,  Sellado  con  el  Sello  del  Estado,  en  la  Casa  de  Gobno. 

a  los  28  (lia  del  mes  de  Junio,  de  1849. 

Les  prestaran  los  recursos  que  necesi-  )     ..  g   g^LK^^^g^ 

ten  previa  mdennizacion.  ) 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  dark  thunder  clouds  were 
gatheringin  the  east,  clustering  around  thebald,  burned  peak 
of  Mornotombo,  when  we  started  from  Nagarote  for  Pueblo 
Nuevo,  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night.  The  winds  were  fitful, 
but  cool  and  refreshing,  and  I  unstrapped  my  poncho  and  threw 
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two  of  t.hem  ou  foot,  and  liolding  one  of  iheir  companions  ia 
Iiis  sadclle.  He  was  tbe  verdant  joung  gcntieman  who  híid 
exchanged  Íiis  horse  for  thc  muie  of  the  comisario,  wliicíh 
had  completely  broken  dowo  some  two  or  three  leagutra  back, 
and  bad  been  abaadoiied  in  the  wooda.  He  bad  attempted 
lo  walk  tUe  rest  of  tbe  way,  but  the  exercise  broogbt  on 
cbills  and  fever.  lie  waa  put  to  bed,  bathed  witb  brandy, 
aud  wrapped  in  blankets,  aiid  having  perspired  freely,  carne 
on  iiBXt  muming,  all  the  bctter  apparently  for  tbe  attack. 

I  dined  with  Duu  Enrique,  ut  the  cane-built  houso  of  a 
poor  priest,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  The  podre  waa 
abseut,  but  bis  bousekeeper,  a  tall,  palé  woman,  witb  large, 
expressive  black  ejes,  welcomed  ua  very  eordially.  Sbe  had 
ubout  her  some  ñfteen  or  tweiity  little  cbiliiren,  coUecteU 
from  the  pooreat  famibea,  to  wbom  sbe  taugbt  reading  and 
writing.  Her  humble  dwclling  waa  destitute  uf  a  single 
article  of  luxury  or  embellishment,  unleaa  a  finely  paínted 
íace  of  tbe  Virgin,  suspended  over  a  little  altar  in  an  inner 
room,  can  be  called  sucb.  I  asked  her  if  she  waa  paid  for  - 
her  pains  ?  She  shook  her  head,  aud  her  eyes  kindled  and 
her  brow  expaaded,  as  sbe  slowly  raised  her  fac«  to  heaven : 
her  reward  was  there.  How  httle  do  the  sectaries  and  bigots 
of  our  own  country  know  of  the  devotion,  and  fervent, 
unselfish  piety  of  many  of  those  wbom  they  so  unsparingly 
denounce  as  tbe  impure  ministers  of  a  debased  religión  1 
When  I  laat  paased  through  Nagarote,  I  called  to  see  the 
gentle  teacher,  but  the  hut  was  deserted,  and  rank  weeds 
were  growing  around  it.  I  inquired  for  ber  at  tbe  posada ; 
the  oíd  lady  did  not  answer  rae,  but  ber  eyes  filled  with 
raoisture.  The  Santa  Anita  was  liead;  she  had  gone  to  the 
reward  for  which  sbe  had  striven ;  the  reward  of  tbe  meek 
and  the  lowly  in  spirit !  Shall  I  confess  it  ?  Tbe  heretic 
Btranger  dropped  a  tcar  to  the  mcmory  of  tbe  Santa  Anita. 

We  experienced  great  tríbulation  iii  Nagarote  in  getting 
animáis  to  replace  two  or  three  of  the  scurvy  males  which 
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had  been  imposed  upon  us  in  Granada,  and  which  were  here 
unanimously  condemned.  We  told  the  man  whom  the  em- 
prestador  had  sent  with  them,  that  he  must  supply  their 
places ;  but  he  coulda't.  All  the  horses  and  mnles  in  the 
place  had  been  sent  to  the  fields,  to  prevent  their  being 
seized  for  the  use  of  the  army.  "No  hay,  Señor!"  thereare 
none,  was  the  invariable  response  to  onr  inquiries.  But  we 
were  bound  to  get  on;  so  I  instructed  our  comisario  to 
produce  the  government  order,  which  he  carried  in  his 
pocket,  and  take  it  to  the  first  alcalde,  with  my  compliments, 
and  the  intimation  that  horses  must  be  forthconáng,  or  his 
ñame  should  be  faithfuUy  reported  to  the  "  Gobierno  Supre- 
mo." The  eflFect  was  magical ;  horses,  and  good  ones,  ap- 
peared  incontinently ;  whereupon  I  conceived  a  high  respect 
for  the  dingy  bit  of  paper  which  had  wrought  the  miracle, 
and  copied  it  for  the  benefit  of  future  travellers.  Here  it  is : — 

Sebastian  Salinas^  Ministro  de  Relaciones  del  Supmo.  Oohno.  del  Estado  de 

Nicaragiia. 

De  orden  del  mismo,  hago  saber  á  todas  las  autoridades  de  los  pueblos 
del  transito  de  esta  Ciudad  á  la  de  Granada,  q.  el  Sr.  Oficial  Don  José  Do- 
lores Bermudez,  á  la  cabeza  de  nueve  o  diez  Norte- Americanos,  va  á  con- 
ducir á  esta  dicha  Ciudad  al  Exmo.  Sr.  Jorge  Squier  Mntro.  Pleinpoten- 
ciario  del  Gobno.  Supmo.  de  los  Estados  Unidos  del  Norte  cerca  del  de 
Nicaragua  residente  en  Granada.  Ordeno  y  mando  á  las  espresadas  auto- 
ridades del  transitAi  q.  no  les  pongan  embarazo  a  dichos  Sres,  y  ademas  en  su 
regreso  con  el  Sr.  Squier  le  guarden  £  este  los  respetos  y  consideraciones 
q.  exije  su  alto  carácter. 

Dado  en  León,  Sellado  con  el  Sello  del  Estado,  en  la  Casa  de  Gobno. 

a  los  28  dia  del  mes  de  Junio,  de  1849. 

Les  prestaran  los  recursos  que  necesi-  )     .      ,  g   g^j^AS. 

ten  previa  mdennizacion.  ) 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  dark  thunder  clouds  were 
gatheringin  the  east,  clustering  around  thebald,  bumed  peak 
of  Mornotombo,  when  we  started  from  Nagarote  for  Pueblo 
Nuevo,  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night.  The  winds  were  fitful, 
but  cool  and  refreshing,  and  I  unstrappedmy  poncho  and  threw 
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two  of  íhem  oa  foot,  and  holding  oue  of  their  compamons  in 
his  saddJe,  He  was  the  verJant  young  gentlenian  who  liad 
oxcbaiiged  his  liorse  for  the  mulé  of  thc  comiBario,  which 
hod  completely  brokcn  down  somc  two  or  three  leagiies  back, 
and  bad  been  abandoDe.d  iu  the  wooib.  He  hud  allcmptcd 
to  widk  the  rcst  of  tbo  way,  but  the  excrcise  brougbt  on 
chilla  and  fever.  Ue  was  put  to  bed,  bathed  with  brandy, 
&ud  wrapped  in  blaiikets,  and  haviug  perspired  fi-eelj,  cauíe 
on  next  moming,  all  the  belter  appareotly  for  the  atiack. 

I  dined  with  Don  Enrique,  ¡it  the  cane-built  huuse  of  a 
poor  prieat,  with  whoni  be  was  acquaiütcd.  The  padre  was 
absent,  but  hia  housekeeper,  a  tall,  palé  woman,  with  large, 
expresaive  black  cyea,  welcioined  us  very  cordially.  She  bad 
about  her  aome  fifteen  or  tweuty  little  childreu,  colleoted 
from  the  poorest  famihea,  to  wltom  ahe  taught  reading  and 
writiDg.  Her  humble  dwelling  waa  deatitute  of  a  singla 
article  of  luxury  or  embellisbment,  unlesa  a  fiíiely  paiiited 
iace  of  the  YirgÍD,  auspendcd  over  a  little  altar  iii  an  inour 
poom,  can  be  called  such,  I  aaked  her  if  ahe  waa  paid  for 
herpains?  Sbe  shook  her  he;id,  nnd  her  eyea  kindled  and 
her  brow  expanded,  as  ahe  alowly  raiaed  her  face  to  heaven : 
her  reward  was  there.  How  little  do  the  sectaries  and  bigota 
of  our  own  country  know  of  the  devotion,  and  fervent, 
unselñsh  piety  of  many  of  those  whom  they  so  unsparingly 
denounce  as  the  impure  ministera  of  a  dehased  rehgion  I 
When  I  last  passcd  through  Nagarote,  I  called  to  see  the 
gentle  teacher,  but  the  but  was  desertad,  and  rank  weeds 
were  growing  around  it,  I  inquired  for  her  at  the  posada; 
the  oíd  lady  did  not  answer  me,  but  her  eyea  filled  with 
moisture.  The  Santa  Anita  waa  dead ;  she  bad  gone  to  the 
reward  for  whicb  she  had  Btriven ;  the  reward  of  the  meek 
and  the  lowly  in  spiritl  Shall  I  confess  it?  The  heretic 
stranger  dropped  a  tcar  to  the  memory  of  the  Santa  Anita, 

We  experienced  great  tribulation  iu  Nagarote  in  getting 
animáis  to  replace  two  or  three  of  the  scurvy  moles  which 
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had  been  imposed  upon  us  in  Granada,  and  which  were  here 
unanimously  condemned.  We  told  the  man  whom  the  em- 
prestador  had  sent  with  them,  that  he  must  supply  their 
places ;  but  he  coulda't.  AU  the  horses  and  mules  in  the 
place  had  been  sent  to  the  fields,  to  prevent  their  being 
seized  for  the  use  of  the  army.  "  No  hay,  Señor !"  there  are 
none,  was  the  invariable  response  to  our  inquines.  But  we 
were  bound  to  get  on;  so  I  instructed  our  comisario  to 
produce  the  government  order,  which  he  carried  in  his 
pocket,  and  take  it  to  the  first  alcalde,  with  my  compliments, 
and  the  intimation  that  horses  must  be  forthcoming,  or  his 
ñame  should  be  faithfully  reported  to  the  "  Gobierno  Supre- 
mo." The  eflFect  was  magical ;  horses,  and  good  ones,  ap- 
peared  incontinently ;  whereupon  I  conceived  a  high  respect 
for  the  dingy  bit  of  paper  which  had  wrought  the  miracle, 
and  copied  it  for  the  benefit  of  future  travellers.  Here  it  is : — 

Sebastian  Salinas^  Ministro  de  Relaciones  del  Supmo.  Oohno.  del  Estado  de 

Nicaragua, 

De  orden  del  mismo,  hago  saber  £  todas  las  autoridades  de  los  pueblos 
del  transito  de  esta  Ciudad  á  la  de  Granada,  q.  el  Sr.  Oficial  Don  José  Do- 
lores Bermudez,  a  la  cabeza  de  nueve  o  diez  Norte- Americanos,  va  á  con- 
ducir á  esta  dicha  Ciudad  al  Exmo.  Sr.  Jorge  Squier  Mntro.  Pleinpot^n- 
ciario  del  Gobno.  Supmo.  de  los  Estados  Unidos  del  Norte  cerca  del  de 
Nicaragua  residente  en  Granada.  Ordeno  y  mando  á  las  espresadas  auto- 
ridades del  transitx)  q.  no  les  pongan  embarazo  a  dichos  Sres,  y  ademas  en  su 
regreso  con  el  Sr.  Squier  le  guarden  a  este  los  respetos  y  consideraciones 
q.  ex  ¡je  su  alto  carácter. 

Dado  en  León,  Sellado  con  el  Sello  del  Estado,  en  la  Casa  de  Gobno. 

a  los  28  dia  del  mes  de  Junio,  de  1849. 

Les  prestaran  los  recursos  que  necesi-  )      .      ,  g   g^j^AS. 

ten  previa  mdennizacion.  ) 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  dark  thunder  clouds  were 
gatheringin  the  east,  clustering  around  thebald,  burned  peak 
of  Momotombo,  when  we  started  from  Nagarote  for  Pueblo 
Nuevo,  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night.  The  winds  were  fitful, 
but  cool  and  refreshing,  and  I  unstrapped  my  poncho  and  tlii'ew 
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two  of  them  oa  foot,  aad  boldiiig  one  of  tlieir  companiona  íd 
his  saddle.  He  waa  tlie  verdanl  young  gentlenian  who  had 
exchaügeil  íiia  horse  for  the  niule  of  the  comisario,  wliicli 
liad  completely  broken  down  some  two  or  tliree  leagues  back, 
and  h;id  been  abaudoned  in  the  woods.  He  had  attempted 
to  walk  tlie  rest  of  the  way,  but  the  exercise  broxight  on 
chilla  aud  fever.  He  waa  put  to  bed,  bathed  with  brandy, 
and  wra[)]>ed  in  blnnkets,  and  having  perspired  freely,  carne 
OD  next  moniing,  all  the  better  appiirently  for  the  attack. 

I  dined  with  Bon  Enrique,  at  the  cane-built  bouae  of  a 
poor  priest,  with  whora  he  was  acquainted,  The  padre  was 
absent,  but  hia  bouaekeeper,  a  tall,  palé  woman,  with  largc, 
expressive  black  eyes,  weloomed  ns  very  cordially.  She  bad 
about  her  aorae  flfleen  or  twenty  little  children,  collected 
from  the  poorest  families,  to  whoni  she  taught  reading  and 
wriling.  Her  hunible  dwelling  was  destitutc  of  a  single 
artieJe  of  luxiiry  or  embellishment,  unlesa  a  finely  painted 
fece  of  the  Virgin,  suspended  over  a  little  altar  in  an  úner 
TOOíD,  cao  be  called  such.  I  asked  her  if  she  was  paid  for 
herpains?  She  shook  her  head,  aud  her  cyes  kimiled  and 
her  brow  expanded,  aa  she  slowly  raised  her  face  to  heaven : 
her  reward  was  there,  How  little  do  the  aectaries  and  bigots 
of  our  own  country  know  of  the  devotion,  and  fervent, 
unselfish  piety  of  many  of  tboae  whom  they  so  unaparingly 
denounce  as  tbe  impure  ministera  of  a  debased  religión  [ 
When  I  last  paased  tbrougb  Nagarote,  I  called  to  sea  the 
gentle  teacher,  but  the  but  was  deserted,  and  rank  weeds 
were  growing  around  it.  I  inquired  for  her  at  the  posada ; 
the  oíd  lady  did  not  anawer  me,  but  her  eyes  ñlled  with 
moiature.  Tbe  Santa  Auita  was  dead ;  she  had  gone  to  the 
reward  for  which  she  had  striven ;  the  reward  of  the  meek 
and  the  lowly  in  spiritl  Shall  I  confeas  it?  The  heretic 
stranger  dropped  a  tear  to  the  meinory  of  tbe  Santa  Anita. 

We  experienced  great  tribulation  in  Nagarote  in  getting 
animáis  to  replax^e  two  or  three  of  the  scurvy  moles  which 
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had  been  imposed  upon  us  in  Granada,  and  whicli  were  here 
unanimously  condemned.  We  told  the  man  whom  the  em- 
prestado! had  sent  with  them,  that  he  must  supply  their 
places ;  but  he  coulda't.  AU  the  horses  and  mnles  in  the 
place  had  been  sent  to  the  fields,  to  prevent  their  being 
seized  for  the  use  of  the  army.  "No  hay,  Señor  I"  thereare 
none,  was  the  invariable  response  to  our  inquines.  But  we 
were  bound  to  get  on;  so  I  instructed  our  comisario  to 
produce  the  government  order,  which  he  carried  in  his 
pocket,  and  take  it  to  the  first  alcalde,  with  my  compliments, 
and  the  intimation  that  horses  must  be  forthcoming,  or  his 
ñame  should  be  faithfully  reported  to  the  "  Gobierno  Supre- 
mo." The  efFect  was  magical ;  horses,  and  good  ones,  ap- 
peared  incontinently;  whereupon  I  conceived  a  high  respect 
for  the  dingy  bit  of  paper  which  had  wrought  the  miracle, 
and  copied  it  for  the  benefit  of  future  travellers.  Here  it  is : — 

Sebastian  Salinas^  Ministro  de  Relaciones  del  Supmo,  Oohno.  del  Estado  de 

Nicaragiia. 

De  orden  del  mismo,  hago  saber  £  todas  las  autoridades  de  los  pueblos 
del  transito  de  esta  Ciudad  á  la  de  Granada,  q.  el  Sr.  Oficial  Don  José  Do- 
lores Bermudez,  á  la  cabeza  de  nueve  o  diez  Norte- Americanos,  va  á  con- 
ducir á  esta  dicha  Ciudad  al  Exmo.  Sr.  Jorge  Squier  Mntro.  Pleinpoten- 
ciario  del  Gobno.  Supmo.  de  los  Estados  Unidos  del  Norte  cerca  del  de 
Nicaragua  residente  en  Granada.  Ordeno  y  mando  á  las  espresadas  auto- 
ridades del  transitx)  q.  no  les  pongan  embarazo  á  dichos  Sres,  y  ademas  en  su 
regreso  con  el  Sr.  Squier  le  guarden  k  este  los  respetos  y  consideraciones 
q.  ex  ¡je  su  alto  carácter. 

Dado  en  León,  Sellado  con  el  Sello  del  Estado,  en  la  Casa  de  Gobno. 

a  los  28  dia  del  mes  de  Junio,  de  1849. 

Les  prestaran  los  recursos  que  necesi-  )     .     ,  g   g^LK^^^g^ 

ten  previa  mdennizacion.  ) 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  dark  thunder  clouds  were 
gatheringin  the  east,  clustering  around  thebald,  bumed  peak 
of  Moraotombo,  when  we  started  from  Nagarote  for  Pueblo 
Nuevo,  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night.  The  winds  were  fitful, 
but  cool  and  refreshing,  and  I  unstrapped  my  poncho  and  threw 


I 
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two  of  tliem  on  foot,  and  holdiiig  oue  of  tLeir  companiona  Íd 
liia  saddle.  He  was  the  verdant  young  genlleman  who  had 
exclianged  liis  liorse  íjr  the  mulé  of  tlie  comisario,  which 
had  completely  broken  down  sotue  two  or  three  leaguea  back, 
and  had  been  abandotied  ia  the  wooda.  He  bad  atteinpted 
to  walk  the  rest  of  the  waj,  but  the  exereise  brought  on 
chilla  and  fever.  He  was  put  to  bed,  bathed  with  braudy, 
and  wrapped  in  blankets,  and  having  perspired  freely,  canie 
on  next  moniing,  all  the  bctter  appareotly  for  the  attack. 

I  dined  with  Don  Enrique,  at  the  canc-buUt  houso  of  a 
poor  prieat,  with  whom  he  wjia  acquainted.  The  padre  was 
abseot,  but  hia  houackeeper,  a  tall,  palé  woman,  with  hirge, 
exprcásive  black  eyea,  welcomed  us  very  cordially,  Slie  had 
about  her  gome  fiñeen  or  twenty  httle  chíldren,  coUected 
&oin  the  poorest  families,  to  whum  she  taught  reading  aiid 
writing.  Her  humblo  dwelling  was  destitute  of  a  single 
article  of  luxury  or  embeUisliment,  unleás  a  finely  painted 
&ce  of  tha  Virgin,  suspended  over  a  little  altar  in  aii  inner 
room,  can  be  called  such.  I  asked  her  if  she  was  paid  for 
her  paina  ?  She  shook  her  head,  auil  her  eyes  kindled  and 
her  brow  expanded,  as  she  slowly  raised  her  face  to  heaven ; 
her  reward  was  there.  How  little  do  the  sectaries  aod  bigots 
of  our  owü  country  know  of  the  devotion,  and  fervent, 
unselfish  piety  of  many  of  those  whom  they  so  unsparingly 
denounce  as  the  impure  ministers  of  a  debaaed  religión ! 
When  I  last  passed  through  Nagarote,  I  called  to  see  the 
gentle  teacher,  but  the  hut  was  desertad,  and  rank  weeds 
were  growiiig  around  it.  I  inquired  for  her  at  the  posada; 
the  oíd  lady  did  not  answer  me,  but  her  eyea  filled  with 
moisture.  The  Santa  Anita  was  dead;  she  had  gone  to  the 
reward  for  which  she  had  striven ;  the  reward  of  the  meek 
and  the  lowly  in  spiritl  Shall  I  confesa  it?  The  heretic 
atrauger  dropped  a  tear  to  the  meinory  of  the   Santa  Anita. 

We  experienced  great  tribulation  in  Nagarote  in  getting 
aflimals  to  replace  two  or  three  of  the  scurvy  mules  which 
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had  been  imposed  upon  us  in  Granada,  and  which  were  here 
unanimously  condemned.  We  told  the  man  whom  the  em- 
prestador  had  sent  with  them,  that  he  must  supply  their 
places ;  but  he  coulda't.  AU  the  horses  and  mules  in  the 
place  had  been  sent  to  the  fields,  to  prevent  their  being 
seized  for  the  use  of  the  army.  "  No  hay,  Señor !"  there  are 
none,  was  the  invariable  response  to  our  inquines.  But  we 
were  bound  to  get  on;  so  1  instructed  our  comisario  to 
produce  the  government  order,  which  he  carried  in  his 
pocket,  and  take  it  to  the  first  alcalde,  with  my  compliments, 
and  the  intimation  that  horses  must  be  forthcoming,  or  his 
ñame  should  be  faithfully  reported  to  the  "  Gobierno  Supre- 
mo." The  efifect  was  magical ;  horses,  and  good  ones,  ap- 
peared  incontinently ;  whereupon  I  conceived  a  high  respect 
for  the  dingy  bit  of  paper  which  had  wrought  the  miracle, 
and  copied  it  for  the  benefit  of  future  travellers.  Here  it  is : — 

Sebastian  Salinas^  Ministro  de  Relaciones  del  Supmo.  Oohno.  del  Estado  de 

Nicaragua. 

De  orden  del  mismo,  hago  saber  a  todas  las  autoridades  de  los  pueblos 
del  transito  de  esta  Ciudad  á  la  de  Granada,  q.  el  Sr.  Oficial  Don  José  Do- 
lores Bermudez,  a  la  cabeza  de  nueve  o  diez  Norte- Americanos,  va  a  con- 
ducir á  esta  dicha  Ciudad  al  Exmo.  Sr.  Jorge  Squier  Mntro.  Pleinpoten- 
ciario  del  Gobno.  Supmo.  de  los  Estados  Unidos  del  Norte  cerca  del  de 
Nicaragua  residente  en  Granada.  Ordeno  y  mando  á  las  espresadas  auto- 
ridades del  transit/ü  q.  no  les  pongan  embarazo  a  dichos  Sres,  y  ademas  en  su 
regreso  con  el  Sr.  Squier  le  guarden  a  este  los  respetos  y  consideraciones 
q.  exije  su  alto  carácter. 

Dado  en  León,  Sellado  con  el  Sello  del  Estado,  en  la  Casa  de  Gobno. 

a  los  28  día  del  mes  de  Junio,  de  1849. 

Les  prestaran  los  recursos  que  necesi-  )      .      ,  g   g^Lj^AS. 

ten  previa  mdennizacion.  ) 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  dark  thunder  clouds  were 
gatheringin  the  eafiít,  clustering  around  the  bald,  burned  peak 
of  Momotombo,  when  we  started  from  Nagarote  for  Pueblo 
Nuevo,  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night.  The  winds  were  fitful, 
but  cool  and  refreshing,  and  I  unstrapped  my  poncho  and  threw 
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two  of  tlieni  ou  foot,  and  huldiiig  one  of  ttieir  companions  in 
li¡3  sacJdle.  He  was  the  verdant  young  geatleman  who  had 
excbaiiged  his  Iiorse  for  the  mulé  of  the  comisario,  which 
had  completelj'  broken  down  eome  two  or  tkree  leaguea  back, 
atid  had  been  abaadoned  in  tht:  woods.  He  had  atteiuptod 
to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way,  but  the  exerciae  brought  ou 
chilla  aud  fever.  He  was  put  to  bed,  bathed  with  brandy, 
and  wrapped  in  blankets,  and  having  perspired  freely,  carne 
OH  next  moniing,  all  the  bctter  appareotly  for  the  atlack. 

I  dined  with  Don  Enrique,  at  the  cane-built  house  of  a 
poor  priest,  with  whoiu  he  was  aequainled.  The  padre  was 
absent,  but  bis  housekeeper,  a  tall,  palé  woman,  with  large, 
expressive  hlack  eyes,  weloonied  us  very  cordially.  She  bad 
about  her  some  fifteen  or  twenty  little  children,  collected 
írom  the  poorest  families,  to  whom  she  taught  reading  and 
writjng.  Her  humble  dwelüng  was  destittite  of  a  single 
article  of  luxuiy  or  embellishment,  unless  a  fiuely  painted 
face  of  the  Virgin,  suspended  ovcr  a  little  altar  in  an  inner 
room,  can  be  called  such.  I  asked  her  if  she  was  paid  for 
herpains?  She  shook  her  heaci,  aml  her  ejes  kindled  and 
her  brow  expanded,  as  she  slowly  raised  her  face  to  beaven : 
her  reward  was  there.  How  little  do  the  sectaries  and  bigots 
of  our  own  country  know  of  the  devotion,  aod  fervent, 
unsclfish  piety  of  many  of  those  whom  they  so  unsparingly 
denounce  as  the  impure  ministera  of  a  debased  religión ! 
When  I  last  passed  through  Nagarote,  I  called  to  see  the 
gentle  teacher,  but  the  but  was  deserted,  and  rank  weeds 
were  growing  around  it.  I  inquired  for  her  at  the  posada ; 
the  oíd  lady  did  not  answer  rae,  but  her  eyes  filled  with 
moisture.  The  Santa  Anita  was  dead ;  she  had  gone  to  the 
reward  for  which  she  had  striven ;  the  reward  of  the  meek 
and  the  lowly  in  spirit!  Shall  I  confesa  it?  The  heretic 
stranger  dropped  a  toar  to  the  meinory  of  the   Santa  Anita, 

We  experienced  great  tribulation  in  Nagarote  in  getting 
animáis  to  replace  two  or  tliree  uf  the  scurvy  mules  which 
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had  been  imposed  upon  us  in  Granada,  and  which  were  here 
unanimously  condemned.  We  told  the  man  whom  the  em- 
prestador  had  sent  with  them,  that  he  must  supply  their 
places ;  but  he  coulda't.  AU  the  horses  and  mules  in  the 
place  had  been  sent  to  the  fields,  to  prevent  their  being 
seized  for  the  use  of  the  army.  "No  hay,  Señor!"  thereare 
none,  was  the  invariable  response  to  our  inquiries.  But  we 
were  bound  to  get  on;  so  1  instructed  our  comisario  to 
produce  the  government  order,  which  he  carried  in  his 
pocket,  and  take  it  to  the  first  alcalde,  with  my  compliments, 
and  the  intimation  that  horses  must  be  forthcoming,  or  his 
ñame  should  be  faithfuUy  reported  to  the  "  Gobierno  Supre- 
mo." The  efifect  was  magical ;  horses,  and  good  ones,  ap- 
peared  incontinently ;  whereupon  I  conceived  a  high  respect 
for  the  dingy  bit  of  paper  which  had  wrought  the  miracle, 
and  copied  it  for  the  benefit  of  future  travellers.  Here  it  is : — 

Sebastian  Salinas^  Ministro  de  Relaciones  del  Supmo.  Oobno,  del  Estado  de 

Nicaragua. 

De  orden  del  mismo,  hago  saber  k  todas  las  autoridades  de  los  pueblos 
del  transito  de  esta  Ciudad  á  la  de  Granada,  q.  el  Sr.  Oñcial  Don  José  Do- 
lores Bermudez,  a  la  cabeza  de  nueve  o  diez  Norte- Americanos,  va  a  con- 
ducir á  esta  dicha  Ciudad  al  Exmo.  Sr.  Jorge  Squier  Mntro.  Pleinpoten- 
ciario  del  Gobno.  Supmo.  de  los  Estados  Unidos  del  Norte  cerca  del  de 
Nicaragua  residente  en  Granada.  Ordeno  y  mando  á  las  espresadas  auto- 
ridades del  transit-ü  q.  no  les  pongan  embarazo  a  dichos  Sres,  y  ademas  en  su 
regreso  con  el  Sr.  Squier  le  guarden  a  este  los  respetos  y  consideraciones 
q.  exije  su  alto  carácter. 

Dado  en  León,  Sellado  con  el  Sello  del  Estado,  en  la  Casa  de  Gobno. 

a  los  28  dia  del  mes  de  Junio,  de  1849. 

Les  prestaran  los  recursos  que  necesi-  )     ..  g    g^^ij^^g^ 

ten  previa  mdennizacion.  ) 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  dark  thunder  clouds  were 
gatheringin  the  eaí»t,  clustering  around  thebald,  burned  peak 
of  Moraotombo,  when  we  started  from  Nagarote  for  Pueblo 
Nuevo,  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night.  The  winds  were  fitful, 
but  cool  and  refreshing,  and  I  unstrapped  my  poncho  and  threw 
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it  over  the  saddle  bow,  preparatory  to  encountering  tbe  atorm 
tfaat  was  closiog  aroiuid  ub.  It  camo,  fierce  aud  black,  before 
we  had  accomplishcd  a  single  league  of  the  five  which  inter- 
vened  between  tlie  two  vUlages.  la  an  instant  we  were 
enveloped  in  the  thick  darknesa,  aod  tlie  rain  poured  down 
in  tórrenla.  We  could  distinguish  each  other  only  -w-hen  the 
lightuinga  blazed  lividly  around  us.  We  left  the  horsea  to 
their  own  guidance,  only  taking  care  not  to  be  dragged  from 
our  aeata  by  the  projecting  limbs  and  overhanging  branchea, 
which  Gonatitiite  the  chief  source  of  danger  in  travelling  in 
these  countries  in  the  night-time,  The  roiui  became  one  pool 
of  water,  and  the  unahod  horsea  alipped  constanüy,  in  a  waj 
not  at  all  caloidated  to  quiet  one'a  nérvea.  By-and-by  the 
fltorm  passcd,  roshing  forth  upon  tbe  éxpanse  of  the  Facifio, 
and  the  fiiU  moon  glanced  through  the  rifts  of  the  passing 
olouda,  in  a  strange,  fitfn!  way,  momentarily  revealing  tall 
spectral  trunka  and  akeleton  branches,  and  then  leaving  us 
in  utter  darknesa.  It  waa  a  vfierd  looking  forest  through 
which  we  paased,  aod  the  entire  party  seened  to  catch  ita 
glooray  influences,  and  rodé  on,  for  more  than  hour,  slowly 
and  in  sílence.  Suddenly,  however,  tbespell  was  brokenby  one 
ofthenumberstrikingup  "üailColumbia;"  theothersjoined 
spontaneously  in  the  choras ;  and  when  it  was  done,  a  great 
shout  was  given,  and  every  horse  was  spurred  inte  a  gallop, 
flpite  of  mud  and  water,  ñor  was  a  rein  drawn  until,  emerging 
frotn  the  forest,  we  found  ourselves  saluted  by  a  myriad 
doga  in  the  atreets  of  Pueblo  Nuevo.  Here  we  were  met  by 
two  or  three  Americians  who  had  started  with  the  escort,  but 
had  been  left  here  in  charge  of  one  of  their  number  who  had 
been  injured  by  a  fall.  Anticipating  our  arrival,  they  had 
secured  places  for  us  in  the  víllage,  quartering  one  detach- 
ment  here  and  another  there,  in  true  military  atyie.  The 
house  assigned  to  me  and  my  personal  companions  was  the 
most  imposing  and  aristocratic  mansión  in  the  place,  inas- 
much  as  it  was  twice  as  large  as  any  otbei,  plastered  with 
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mud,  and  whitewashed  withal.  It  was  occupied  by  a  well- 
dressed  Señora  and  her  five  daughters,  all  attired  in  'their 
finest  array,  with  satín  slippers,  and  their  dark  hair  newly 
braided,  and  tipped  out  with  a  bunch  of  variegated  ribbons. 
Upon  oue  side  of  the  principal  apartment  was  an  immense 
hoUowed  log,  which  was  the  granary ;  and  upon  the  other  a 
wax  figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  surrounded  by  weeping 
Marys  and  bearded  Eómans,  superabundantly  tinselled ;  the 
whole  enclosed  in  a  large  glass  case,  hung  round  with  chap- 
lets  of  jfresh  flowers.  The  five  daughters  were  evidently  put- 
ting  their  best  feet  foremost,  but  seemed  to  be  greatly  per- 
plexed  as  to  which  was  "  El  Ministro."  Bespattered  with 
mud,  way  wom  and  weary,  none  of  the  party  looked  particu- 
larly  imposing,  and  I  thought  I  could  discover  symptoms  of 
disappointment  amongst  the  sefioritas.  They  nevertheless 
were  attentive,  and  gave  us  cigarítas  all  round,  and  brought 
coals  in  a  silver  cup  for  us  to  light  them  by;  and  what  was 
better,  they  gave  us  a  capital  supper,  with  knives  for  three, 
and  forks  and  spoons  for  four  of  the  eight  who  sat  down  at 
the  table,  which  was  rather  more  than  the  usual  allowance. 
Before  we  had  finished,  however,  the  alcalde  carne,  but  we 
declined  talking  until  supper  was  over ;  and  meantime  the 
municipal  dignitaries  perched  themselves  on  the  big  log,  and 
looked  at  us  in  silence.  We  were  getting  very  indifferent  to 
official  attentions ;  and  so  dismissed  our  visitors  with  all 
practicable  expedition,  but  with  a  great  profusión  of  compli- 
ments,  which  they  seemed  to  relish  mightily. 

I  got  a  bed  with  a  canvass  bottom,  and  slept  dreamlessly  the 
entire  night,  and  until  eight  o'clock  the  nextmorning.  The 
atmosphere  was  all  the  clearer  for  the  storm  of  the  preceding 
evening,  and  the  village  looked  particidarly  bright  and  cheer- 
ful  under  the  moming  sun.  Difiering  from  the  other  towns 
which  we  had  passed,  each  house  was  here  surrounded  by  a 
hedge,  or  rather  fence,  of  the  columnar  cactus,  which  in  some 
places  was  low  and  even,  but  in  others  shot  up  to  the  height 
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üf  fifteea  or  twenty  feet,  reaembling  palisades,  above  wbich 
juat  ftppeared  the  thatched  tooU  of  the  dweUingB,      "  A 

great  countrj,  ttia,"  said  W" ,  "  where  they  plant  iheir 

feDoes ! " 

We  were  now  within  eight  leagues  of  León,  aiid,witli  the 
wliole  day  before  us,  were  not  so  expeditioua  in  our  move- 
ineiits  aa  wo  might  have  been  under  other  ciroumstaiices, 
"We  breakfasted  leiBiirely,  and  departed  with  becoiniíig  de- 
liberation,  Beyond  Pueblo  Nuevo,  the  road,  as  usual,  waa 
througb  a  forest,  with  Lere  aiid  tbere  open  spaoes  called 
"jicarales,"  írotn  the  jicara,  orcii.la.hash  trees,  that  were  scat- 
íered  over  them,  and  whicb  in  size,  and  tbe  appearance  of 
the  leavcs  and  fruit,  i-esembled  the  apple  treoa  at  home. 

The  bi-oad  aud  well  beaten  road,  hard  and  sraooth  from  the 
rain  of  tbe  precediug  iiight,  waa  Uiied  with  palms  and  trees 
ooTCred  with  blosaoras,  wbieh  loaded  the  air  with  ibeir  riuh 
perfiímes,  and  from  wbich  tbe  wbite  and  rose-tinted  petáis 
fell  like  anow,  beneath  tbe  toucb  of  thc!  irool  moniing  bréese. 
Here  a  group  of  monkeys  looked  down  upoa  na  with  queer 
grimaces — there  a  flock  of  parroquets,  neatlingpenÍMamorigBt 
the  leavví!,  daslied  wildly  ^way  upon  our  aiiproLU.-b,  wbile 
pigeODs,  and  red-legged  partridges  graciously  condescended 
to  8l«p  out  of  the  way  and  allow  us  to  pass,  without,  how- 
ever,  exhibitíng  tbe  slightest  degree  of  alarm.  Hundieda  of 
lizards,  brígbt  green  and  gold,  darted  like  rays  of  light  before 
US ;  and  large  ants,  each  bearíng  a  fragment  of  a  green  leaf 
above  its  back,  rnarcbed  across  the  patb  in  sobd  columna,  like 
fairy  armies  with  tbeir  tiny  banners.  Tbeirneats,  built  in  tbe 
forks  of  tbe  trees,  reaembled  large  bee-bivea,  and  their  patha, 
from  wbich  all  obstacles  were  removed,  for  the  width  of  sev- 
eral  inches,  could  be  traced  by  tbe  eye  in  every  direction 
omongst  the  bushes. 

We  rodé  briskly  along,  and  in  lesa  tban  two  hours  carne  to 
&  ravinc,  shut  in  by  bigb  banks,  and  descended  by  aseries  of 
ateep  steps  wbich  would  have  been  deemed  utteriy  impractica- 
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ble  at  home,  but  which  seemed  to  be  quite  a  matter  of  course 
to  the  horses  here.  This  place  was  called  Axusco  ;  and  the 
ravine  once  entered,  it  was  picturesque  beyond  description. 
The  soil  seemed  moister  than  on  the  higher  ground,  and  the 
verdure  was  correspondingly  rich  and  dense.  Masses  of 
vines,  leaves,  and  flowers  were  piled  one  on  the  other  in  the 
utmost  luxuriance,  and  the  shadows  fell  with  a  breadth  and 
depth  seen  nowhere  except  under  the  tropics,  and  rarely 
equalled  even  there.  It  was  a  suspicious  place  nevertheless ; 
and  one  or  two  dilapidated  crosses,  hardly  visible  amongst 
the  undergrowth,  showed  that  it  had  been  the  scene  of  tragic 
events,  of  robbery  and  murder.  I  afterwards  often  passed  it 
in  the  night,  but  never  without  my  híind  on  my  sword-hilt. 

We  rested  awhile  at  Axusco,  then  spurring  up  the  oppo- 
site  bank,  resumed  our  march.  The  same  forest  shut  us  in, 
but  paths,  diverging  here  and  there  to  distant  estates  and 
haciendas,  gave  evidence  that  we  were  approaching  the  city 
of  León.  Finally  we  arrived  where  the  trees  became  more 
scattered,  and  through  occasional  openings  we  caught  con- 
fiísed  glimpses  of  broad  fields,  green  hills,  and  towering  vol- 
canoes.  Thesc  glimpses  revealed  a  section  of  country  sur- 
passing  in  its  capabilities  any  we  had  yet  seen.  I  hurried 
on  impatiently,  and  in  a  few  moments,  emerging  from  the 
forest,  the  grcat  plain  of  León  oponed  grandly  bcfore  me  I 

I  had  left  my  companions  behind,  and  stood  alone  on  the 
bordcrs  of  this  ocean  of  verdure.  Strctching  away,  che- 
quered  with  hedge-rows  and  studded  with  tree  clumps  and 
tall  píilms,  the  eye  traversed  leagues  on  leagues  of  green  fields, 
belted  with  forests,  and  bounded  on  the  right  by  high  moun- 
tains,  their  regular  cones  rising  like  spires  to  heavcn,  while 
low  hills  of  emerald  circled  round  on  the  left,  like  the  seats  of 
an  amphitheatre.  In  frontthe  view  was  uninterrupted,  and  the 
wearied  eye  sought  in  vain  to  discover  its  limit.  A  purple 
haze  rested  in  the  distance,  and  beneath  it  the  waves  of  the 
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great  Pacüic  rolled  in,   onbTokealT,  &om  Ohiiu  aod   Uw 
ladtesl 

It  yrsa  the  beginntng  of  tbe  ndaj  aeasoD,  and  vegetatño 
bad  shot  ap  in  reneired  yoath  and  rigor;  no  dust  had  jet 
dimined  the  aimost  traosparent  green  of  the  kaves,  dot  bsd 
ihe  hest  wiihened  the  delicate  blades  of  grass  and  spires  of 
miüzB  wÍLÍ<;h  caipeted  the  level  fíelds,  ñor  the  JOQOg  tcndrils 
■which  twined  delicately  aronnd  the  brancbes  ofthe  trees,  or 
hung,  blashing  with  buds  and  tlowera,  from  the  parent  stero. 
Above  allshüse  doirn  the  gloríúus  sim,  and  the  whole  broad 
expanse  seemed  pulsating  with  Ufe  beneath  its  genial  ra^^a, 

Kever  before  had  I  gazeil  upen  a  scenc  so  grand  and 
magüificent  as  thia.  Well  and  tmlr  baa  the  ancíeat  chron- 
icler  described  it  as  "a  country  plain  aiid  beautiful.  full  of 
pleasantness,  so  that  he  who  fared  tberein  deemed  that  he 
journeyed  in  the  wajs  of  Paradise."  The  impreasioa  pro- 
duced  upon  my  compaDions,  who  had  in  the  meastime 
joíned  me,  was  not  less  striking  than  oa  myselC  We  had 
heard  much  of  the  great  plsün  of  León,  but  the  reality  &r 
surpassed  the  anticipalioiis  which  we  had  formed  of  ifs 
extent  and  beauty.  As  we  rodé  on,  however,  we  were  sur- 
prised  to  find  that,  althongb  a  great  quantity  of  knd  was 
cleared,  not  more  than  half  of  it  was  really  under  cultivation ; 
a  remark  which  we  had  subsequently  frequent  oocasioD  to 
make,  for  agñculture,  since  the  independence,  owing  to  the 
unfortunate  condítioQ  of  the  country,  has  rery  mach  de- 
clined. 

We  had  anticípated  some  kind  of  demonstration  npon  our 
arrival  in  León,  and  remembering  oor  phght  at  San  Carlos, 
had  fixed  upon  "  El  Convento,"  about  four  miles  from  the 
city,  as  the  place  where  we  should  make  the  necesaary 
changos  in  our  garb,  preparatory  to  encountering  the  digni- 
taries  and  citizens  of  the  capital.  The  convent  waa  yet  a 
league  in  advance,  and  meantime  we  wore  the  soiled  and 
mud-bespattered  garments  with  which  we  had  pasaed  tbrough 
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the  stonn  of  the  preceding  night.  We  had  not  gone  far, 
however,  into  the  open  plain,  before  we  disoovered  a  paxty 
of  horsemen  galloping  rapidly  towards  us.  As  they  ap- 
proached,  we  perceived  that  some  wore  military  uniforma, 
while  the  others  were  dressed  as  simple  citizens.  They  carne 
near,  and  one  of  the  party,  who  was  evidently  an  American, 
looked  hard  at  us,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  in  doubt.  We 
bowed,  and  would  have  passed  on,  but  turning  short,  our 
supposed  countryman  inquired,  in  English,  if  we  had  passed 
a  party  of  Americans,  and  the  American  minister,  on  the 
road.  The  question  was  an  awkward  one ;  I  laughed  out- 
right,  and  matters  were  taking  a  very  ridiculous  tum,  when 
one  of  oor  escort  opportunely  coming  up,  introduced  us  to 
Dr.  Livingston,  American  Cónsul  in  León,  by  whom  we 
were  duly  presented  to  the  accompanying  oflScers.  The 
scene  was  sufficiently  ludicrous  all  round,  and  I  thought  the 
seriousness  of  our  new  friends  was  strongly  tried.  I  might 
have  enjoyed  the  afiair  very  much,  had  I  not  been  at  once 
informed  that  a  large  company  of  gentlemen  from  the  city, 
a  hundred  or  two  in  number,  with  the  principal  oflBcers  of 
State,  and  theBishop  of  the  church,  in  person,  at  their  head, 
were  coming  out  to  meet  us.  But  when  it  was  added  that  they 
had  already  passed  the  convent,  and  were  not  half  a  mile 
distant,  I  was  horrified.  I  entreated  the  doctor  to  ride  back, 
and  say  that  we  would  join  them  beyond  the  convent,  but 
before  the  movement  could  be  made,  the  whole  cavalcade 
came  in  sight,  and  descrying  our  group,  approached  us  at  a 
gallop.  There  was  no  retreat,  and  we  moved  on  in  despair. 
First  came  the  Bishop  in  his  purple  robes,  splendidly 
mounted,  flanked  by  a  group  of  priests,  and  followed  by  a 
train  of  officers,  in  uniforms  absolutely  dazzling  in  the  noon- 
day  sun  I  ****** 

Suffice  it  to  say,  we  met,  and  there  were  congratulations,  and 
welcomes,  and  many  fine  things  said, — and  if  we  did  not 
leave  a  sufficiently  distinct  idea  of  republican  simplicity  on 
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the  minds  of  our  new  frienda,  it  will  be  useless  for  any  one 
lo  imdertíike  it  hereafler,  They  were,  however,  all  well-bred 
caballeros,  and  wilii  true  Spaniah  politesse,  kept  their  gravity, 
which,  W.  remarked,  displayed  "  extraordinary  eelf-con- 
trol!"  I  iieverthe]ea3  obaerved  that  some  of  the  younger 
oEElcers  had  occasion  to  wipe  their  faces  with  theír  handker- 
cbiefs  very  oñen,  aud  were  long  about  it.  But  then  it  was 
a  hot  day,  and  they  had  ridden  í'ast. 

I  was,  however,  determined  not  to  cnter  the  city  in  my 
present  pligíit,  and  when  we  reached  the  convent,  excused 
myselfi  and  !cft  the  cavalcade  to  proceed,  promisiug  to  rejoin 
it  in  a  few  minutes.  The  "convento"  was  trnly  an  Indiaa 
hat,  of  which  I  íncontinently,  and  not  in  the  best  ol'  hmiiors, 
took  possession,  politcly  turning  the  family,  oíd  ones,  babi^ 
piga,  and  cliiekens,  all  out  of  doore.  Ben  produced  the 
diplomatiu  suit,  which  1  had  not  seen  since  it  left  the  taüor's, 
and  dis¡ilayed  extraordinary  addresa  in  adjusting  it.  Ten 
minutee  sulficedto  complete  the  transfoniiation,  but  I  discarded 
the  chapeau,  and  stuck  to  the  broad-brimmed  Panamá  which 
I  had  purchased  in  Granada,  much  to  Ben's  dissatisíaction, 
who  was  bent  on  retrieving  the  credít  of  the  legation. 

We  overtook  the  cavalcade  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
where  we  had  left  them.  They  had  balted  beneath  some 
large  trees,  and  our  escort,  which  had  meantime  come  up, 
we  also  found  on  the  spot,  marshalled  ín  the  same  order  as 
when  we  left  Granada.  A  dashing  young  officer  rodé  up  to 
me,  as  I  approacbed,  and  begged  to  be  permitted  "  to  carry 
the  glorious  flag  of  El  Norte,"  which  request  waa,  of  eourse, 
gracioualy  acceded  to.  Matt«rs  now  began  to  take  a  more 
promising  tum,  and  as  per  programme  of  arrangements,  I 
found  myself,  with  Dr.  Livingston  and  the  bishop,  placed  at 
the  heaJ  of  the  procession,  which  formed  in  column,  three 
deep.  The  Biahop,  Don  George  de  Viteri  y  Ungo,  impreased 
me,  from  the  first,  as  a  man  far  above  the  ordinary  mark, 
well  informed,  courteous,  and  añable,  with  maouras  which 
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would  have  graced  the  proudest  courts  of  Europe.  I  soon 
found  that  he  had  been  in  the  United  States,  had  travelled 
extensively  in  the  Oíd  World,  and  altogether  knew  more  of 
men  and  things  than  could  have  been  surmised  of  an  eccle- 
siastic,  however  high  in  station,  in  this  secluded  part  of  the 
world.  I  was  nevertheless  taken  a  little  aback,  I  must  con- 
fess,  when  he  inqnired  of  me  about  Forrest  and  Miss  Clifton, 
and  whether  they  were  yet  on  the  stage.  He  had  seen  them 
both  at  the  Park  Theatre,  and  had  been  delighted,  he  said, 
with  their  acting,  although  he  had  not  understood  a  word 
which  they  said.  I  told  him  that  the  Park  had  been  burned, 
and  that  it  probably  would  never  be  rebuilt,  and  concurred 
with  him  in  regarding  it  as  a  "  great  pity."  Mr.  Clay,  too, 
he  had  heard  speak,  and  had  feü  all  he  said,  without 
understanding  his  language.  "  Ah !"  exclaimed  the  Bishop, 
"  after  all,  there  is  more  in  the  feeUng  of  the  speaker  himsel^ 
and  in  his  manner,  than  in  his  words ; — to  arouse  the  sy  mpathy 
of  the  hearer  is  the  true  secret  of  oratory!"  Not  bad 
criticism,  I  thought,  for  Nicaragua. 

As  we  advanced  over  the  plain,  the  cultivated  fields  be- 
came  more  numerous,  and  the  evidences  of  industry  more 
abundant.  It  was  with  something,  I  thought,  of  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  that  the  Bishop  swept  his  hand  aroimd  the  hori- 
zon  and  said,  "  We  want  only  an  infusión  of  your  people,  to 
make  this  broad  land  an  Edén  of  beauty,  and  the  garden  of 
the  world."  He  pointed  out  to  me  the  nine  volcanoes  which 
skirted  the  plain;  the  gigantic  Viejo;  the  regular  Telica; 
the  riven  Orota,  and  lofty  Momotombo,  which  now  rose  clear 
and  distinct  before  our  eyes ;  these,  said  he,  are  the  works  of 
the  Great  Architect,  and  ihat^  the  puny  achievement  of  man ! 
I  looked  in  the  direction  which  he  pointed,  and  there  rose 
the  towers  of  the  great  Cathedral,  white  and  massive  above 
a  wildemess  of  tiled  roofe,  foliage,  and  fruit  trees.  Not- 
withstanding  his  philosophical  depreciation,  I  thought  there 
was  an  expression  of  pride  in  the  face  of  the  Bishop,  as 
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hia  eyi'8  rested  upon  this  arcliiteetural  wonder  of  Nicaragua  ¡ 
ñor  was  his  complacency  unwarrantecl,  for  the  Cathcdral  of 
LeoD  is  a  structure  not  unworthy  a  plaoe  beside  the  most 
imposing  sacred  edifices  of  eiilier  continent, 

We  now  rapidly  approacbed  tlie  city,  and  eiitered  the 
suburle,  wMch  oorreapoiided  entirely  with  tliose  of  Granada 
and  Mosaya.  Here  waa  dravrn  uji  tlie  carriage  of  the  Bishop, 
in  ruadiness  for  tise,  in  cjise  I  shoiild  prefer  it,  I  however, 
chostí  to  continué  on  Lorseback,  and  the  polite  Bishop  com- 
mcndod  iny  cholee.  Pasaingthe  Indian  barrio,  or  suburbof 
Guadclujip,  the  people  falUng  on  their  knees  as  the  Bitihop 
approatíhed,  wo  descended  abruptly  into  a  deep  ravine,  at  the 
Iwtkini  of  which  flowed  a  clear  and  beautiful  stream,  and 
Bseended  upon  the  other  side  by  a  broad,  gmded  way,  paved 
with  slonee,  into  tho  city  pro]>er.  I  had  merely  time  to 
observe  tliat  the  streeta  were  in  gala  dress,  when  the  thunder 
ofcanuon,  and  thesuddeu  pealingof  thelwllsof  thechurt;hea, 
above  which  those  oftho  oathedral  roscñill  and  distinct,  pro- 
claimed  our  arrival.  "Vivan  los  Estados  Unidos  del  Norte!" 
exclaimed  the  officerfvho  bore  my  fiag,  as  he  dashed  at  fíül 
Bpeed  to  the  head  of  the  column.  The  whole  party  caught  the 
spirit,  and  echoed  the  •"  viva,"  and  the  Bishop  himaelf  waved 
hia hand  and  cried  "Adelantamos!"  Onl  I remember but lit- 
tle  more,  escept  a  confused  sound  of  trampUng  horses,  ahout- 
ing  people,  the  ringing  of  bella,  the  thundei  of  cannon,  and  & 
cloud  of  dust,  until  wc  rodé  into  the  great  plaza.  Here  the 
entire  garrison  was  drawn  up,  who  presented  anna  and 
oheered  for  the  United  Statea  aawe  entered.  Thebandatriick 
up  a  martial  air,  and  the  ladies  of  the  metrópolis  «ared  theii 
handlíerchiefa  to  na  from  the  balconies  of  the  House  of  the 
Government.  We  halted  for  a  moment,  and  the  alcalde  mayor 
made  a  speech,  which  was  deUghtfully  ahort,  but  of  which, 
amidst  the  clangor  of  the  bells  and  the  shouts  of  the  multi- 
tude,  I  heard  not  a  word.  I  responded  in  three  sentences, 
which  I  presume  were  equally  unintelligible ;  and  then  we 
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moved  on,  anüdst  a  dense  throng,  to  the  house  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cónsul,  abpve  which  the  stripes  and  stars  floated  proudly 
to  the  breeze.  It  was  with  unmingled  feelings  of  satisfection 
that,  shaking  hands  with  the  Bishop,  and  bowing  to  the  rest 
of  the  cavalcade,  I  spurred  through  the  archway  into  the 
court  of  the  Dr.'s  residence,  and  away  from  the  noise  and  the 
dust  of  the  crowded  streets.  But  the  public  curiosity  was 
not  yet  satisfied,  and  the  people  thronged  into  the  courtyard 
to  stare  at  the  apparition  from  El  Norte.  Ñor  was  it  until 
the  gateway  was  closed  and  barred  that  we  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  the  multitude,  and  even  then  the  iron  gratings 
of  the  Windows  were  festooned  with  inquisitive  boys,  who 
seemed  to  hang  one  to  another  like  swarming  bees.  Some 
considérate  alcaldes,  however,  by  a  judicious  application  of 
their  canes,  finally  cleared  these  away,  and  then  we  got  an 
hour  for  privacy  and  dinner. 

High  mass  had  been  said  the  day  before  in  the  church  of  La 
Mercedes  for  our  safe  arrival,  and  now  a  Te  Deum  was 
chaunted  in  the  cathedral  in  acknowledgement  of  the  protec- 
tion  which  Heaven  had  vouchsafed  to  us.  In  the  evening 
fireworks  were  let  off  in  the  plaza,  and  we  were  serenaded  by 
the  band  attached  to  the  garrison,  which,  to  our  surprise,  we 
found  almost  as  effective  as  any  that  we  had  ever  heard. 

We  found  that  the  city  was  not  free  from  the  alarm  which 
had  existed  at  Granada ;  and  although  no  outbreak  had 
occurred  in  this  part  of  the  state,  the  government,  acting  on 
the  principie  that  "  precaution  is  the  parent  of  safety,"  had 
taken  the  most  complete  measures  to  guard  against  surprise, 
and  to  check  promptly  the  first  indications  of  disorder.  The 
roof  and  towers  of  the  cathedral,  an  impregnable  fortress  in 
itself,  were  occupied  by  troops ;  so  too  was  the  church  of  La 
Mercedes ;  and  the  evacuated  convent  attached  to  it  had  been 
converted  into  a  cuartel  of  cavalry.  It  was  immediately 
opposite  the  house  of  Dr.  Livingston,  and  I  observed  that  the 
horses  of  the  lancera  were  kept  constantly  saddled,  in  readi- 
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nesa  for  actíotí  at  a  tnomeDt's  'w-arning.  Advanced  poeta  of 
troops  wcrc  abo  establiahed  íd  every  principal  street,  and 
after  the  eiglit  o'clock  bell  had  stnick,  there  was  no  cesBation 
oFtte  fierce  "  Quien  vivaíf'  andwakefui  ^'■Akrtes  /"  of  iLe 
sentinelfl. 

The  day  subsequent  to  our  arrival  waa  deTOted  to  receiv- 
ing  visits  from  the  fimctionariesand  Icading  citázensof  Lcon. 
AmongBt  tliem  all,  none  impressed  me  more  favorabij  than 
the  Prefibitero  Dr.  Disiderio  de  la  Quadra,  tben  Vicar  of  ibe 
II  of  great  dignity  of  mannere,  aud  of  a  chai^ 
acter  above  tbe  remoteat  taint  of  suspicion.  He  waa  accom- 
panied  by  a  nmnber  of  the  dignitaries  of  tbe  chnrch,  and 
spoke  of  bis  country,  ÍM  wants,  and  prospecta,  with  a  forcc 
and  frecdom  wbicb  I  bad  little  expected  to  hear.  Indeed,  I 
80on  discovered  tbat  the  better  portion  of  the  populación 
fiílly  comprebended  tbe  evils  under  wbicfa  tbey  suñered,  and 
only  reqidred  tbat  exterior  influences  sbowld  be  exercised  in 
their  favor,  ineteod  of  against  them,  as  it  had  beea  hitlierto,  in 
order  to  effect  their  removal.  The  revolutionary  Bpirit  haii 
exhausled  itsclf,  and  tlio  tiiiivtTsal  delire  waa  iiciw  for  pcíii:c 
and  quiet,  stability  in  public  affairs,  and  moderation  in  their 
administratioQ.  All  hoped  mucb  from  the  aympathyaud  co- 
operation  of  the  United  States,  and  took  new  energy  from  the 
circumstance  tbat  they  had  attracted  the  attention  and  avak- 
cned  the  intereat  of  its  govemment.  No  better  evidence  of 
tbe  trutb  of  tbese  observationa  could  be  deaired,  tban  the 
feeling  exbibited  on  the  occaaion  of  my  offiml  preaentation, 
which  took  place  a  few  days  oñer  my  anival,  pubbcly,  io 
the  ball  of  tbe  Govemment  House,  vhi(^  waa  appropríately 
fitted  up  for  tbe  occasion.  The  proeeedings  were  charactór- 
ized  by  tbe  greateat  decorum,  and  a  degree  of  eutbuEiaGm 
which  it  woiüd  hardly  be  proper  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe. 
Indeed,  in  introducing  my  own  address  on  tbe  occasion,  with 
the  reply  of  Seflor  Bomirez,  the  Supreme  Director  of  the 
State,  I  am  conscious  tbat  I  am  incuning  .the;iiik.of  being 
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misunderstood  and  misrepresented ;  but  as  I  have  set  otct 
with  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  public  sentiment  of  Nica- 
ragua, not  less  than  of  making  known  the  character  and  con- 
dition  of  its  people,  I  oonceive  that  I  cannot  do  better  than 
to  introduce  occasional  documents  of  this  kind,  especiallj 
when  they  oontribute  to  the  completeness  of  my  narrative, 
and  to  the  understanding  of  the  present  posture  of  affiúrs  in 
that  country. 

ADDRESS. 

*'  Sekor  Dir£otor  of  the  Bbpublio  of  Nioaaagüa  : 

"  I  have  to-day  the  honor  of  laying  before  you  my  credentíals  as  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  near  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  Bepublic.  The  personal  satisfaction  which  I  feel  upon  this 
occasion  is  greatly  enhanoed  by  the  many  evidences  which  I  have  already 
had  afforded  to  me,  of  the  fríendly  sentiments  which  are  entertained  by 
the  Qovernment  and  people  of  Nicaragua  towards  those  of  the  United 
States.  I  can  assure  you,  upon  behalf  of  my  Gbvemment,  that  these  sen- 
timents are  fully  reciprocated,  and  that  it  is  its  eamest  desire  to  cultivate, 
in  every  way,  the  most  cordial  relations  with  this  Republio.  Of  this  the 
official  letters  from  the  city  of  Washington,  which  I  have  now  the  honor 
to  deliver  to  y ourself  and  his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations, 
will  give  abundant  evidence. 

"  It  shall  be  my  aim,  Sir,  in  my  official  and  personal  intercourse  with 
the  Qovernment  and  people  of  this  State,  not  only  to  confirm  the  present 
harmony  and  good  correspondenoe  which  exist  between  the  two  Repub- 
lics,  but  to  créate  new  ties  of  friendship,  and  to  promote  a  eloser  and 
more  intímate  relationship  between  them.  They,  Sir,  possess  common 
interests ;  they  both  stand  before  the  world  the  avowed  supporters  of 
liberal  principies,  and  the  vindioators  of  Republican  Insütutions }  the  tnie 
policy  of  both  is  the  preservation  of  order,  and  the  encouragement  of  edu- 
catión  and  industry  at  home,  and  the  mainteaanoe  of  peaoe  abroad.  It 
is  proper,  therefore,  that  they  should  presentan  ezample  of  that  fratemlty 
which  it  is  the  desire  of  my  Oovemment^  as  I  know  it  is  of  your  JCxcei- 
lency,  should  exist  between  the  two  Republics. 

"  To  this  end,  and  to  secure  the  permanent  welfare  of  both,  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  pursue  a  system  of  policy  exdusively  American.  In  the 
language  of  an  eminent  statesman  of  my  own  oountry^  (wfaof^^  memorj  is 
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nnraitlj  dxnsbed,  Hid  whoae  wtiría  ve  in«sared  widí  tan  bj  «1*17 
American  dtíeed,)  '  in  onlo'  Uiat  tbe  btric  oT  ñuenutional  oonmectioiu 
hetiraen  tli«  Bepabüca  of  Üúa  rantinent  maj  nse,  in  the  UpM  of  fon, 
-wUli  A  gnadear  aad  bumoitjr  of  pn^MrtioDS  oorreapotidiiig  witb  t^ 
nuignitode  of  tlie  roeuia  pUced  hy  Proridence  in  theír  power.  its  Ibonda- 
tíom  musí  be  bid  in  prínciplea  of  pcrfiíica  and  Doral*  new  and  dinaueful 
to  (be  throtiM  and  dominions  of  the  dder  worid,  bnt  coezUtiñTe  iríih  (fae 
Mvbce  of  the  ^be,  and  laating  sa  Ihe  diangea  of  limfc' 

"A  caniúuJ  principie  in  thia  policy  b  a  total  exdnaion  of  Gireign  infia- 
enee  &cmi  the  dome^lic  and  internaliDoal  af&in  of  the  Amerícao  Repob- 
lies;  and  while  vre  wouJd  coltivaie  tÜendlj  inlercourse,  and  promete  trade 
and  commerce  wtlh  all  the  woiid,  «id  invite  ta  our  ahores  and  to  tbe 
«■iOfmentorour  in^iituLioTM  the  peopte  ofall  nation«,  weshoald  prodaím, 
in  lan^Bge  dístioct  and  firm.  Ihat  the  Aniericsn  cootinent  bdongs  to 
Araerioan!,  aniI  is  Eacred  lo  Bepublican  Freedom.  We  shotild  t3x>  leí  il 
be  undcrslood,  ihat  if  foreign  powers  encroaeh  npon  the  tomlímes  or 
ínTade  the  ríghts  ofiay  une  of  the  American  States,  they  ínBict  an  injorj 
apon  all,  whidí  it  ía  alike  ibe  dul;  and  delcrmination  of  all  to  eee  re- 
dressed. 

"Señor  Director!  Providence  haa  peculiar!;  farored  tbe  countiy  of 
which  yoa  are  the  rrorthy  Chief  EsecutÍTe.  I  have  pused  throtigfa  yma 
terñtoríes  froto  the  AtUnlic  ooeiD,  through  jour  rireTS  and  magniScent 
lak«9,  along  the  bases  of  jotu"  loflj  monntains,  and  orer  jonr  bnwd  and 
beautiful  plaina,  untit  the  wide  eipanse  of  the  Padfic  opens  befóte  me, 
and  I  can  almoat  hear  the  sound  of  ite  vavea  as  thej  break  npon  jour 
westera  chores.  At  erery  atep  I  have  been  deeplj  imptessed  wiih  the 
capabiUties  of  the  couDtry,  and  the  vastness  of  tta  lalemal  resource&  I 
have  Beeo,  also,  wilh  pleasure,  the  many  evidcnces  of  industry  and  cÍTÍliía- 
láon  which  exist  within  ;our  borders,  and  I  hará  been  led  to  indulge 
the  belief  tbat  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  commerce  of  two 
bemispheres  ehall  find  witbÍQ  jour  temtoríes  an  eaaj  passage  from  sea  to 
•ea.  It  h  one  of  the  objecta  of  mj  mission  to  assist  in  an  enterprise  90 
impertant  to  the  whole  world — an  enterpríse,  the  euccesañil  prosecutiou 
of  which  muat  enable  this  conntrj  to  attain  a  degree  of  prosperi^  second 
to  that  of  no  other  on  the  globe.  With  jour  cordial  co-operation,  (of 
which  I  am  well  assured,)  and  of  ihat  of  the  citizena  of  tbia  BepnUic,  I 
hope  soon  to  have  it  in  my  power  t^i  announce  to  my  GOTemment,  that 
the  initJatives  to  thia  grand  and  glorioua  enterprise  have  already  been 
taken. 

"Andhere,  Sir,  you  wiU  permit  me  to  expreas  the  profound  regnt 
wbich  I  feel,  that  I  find  thta  Bepublic  afflicted  by  dril  oommotiona.    Both 
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the  principies  and  policy  of  the  United  States  make  us  desire  that  this 
and  the  other  República  of  Central  America  should  be  prosperous  and 
powerfuL  We  feel  a  deep  interest  in  their  welfare,  but  this  we  know 
can  only  be  promoted  by  enlightened  and  stable  Grovemments.  The 
enjoyment  of  liberty,  and  the  maintenance  of  individual  rights,  cannot  be 
secured  without  permanent  order,  and  this  can  only  spring  from  a  sacred 
observance  of  law.  I  trust,  Sir,  that  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Nicaragua, 
whatever  their  differences  of  opinión,  will  aU  unite  in  an  eamest  endeavor 
to  restore  peace  to  the  State.  Nothing,  Sir,  could  give  me  personally 
greater  satisfaction,  and  I  am  certain  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  friends  of 
Repubücan  Institutions  throughout  the  world. 

"  I  will  not,  Sir,  detain  you  further.  I  can  only  reitérate  the  friendly 
sentiments  of  my  Government  and  countrymen,  and  assure  your  Excel* 
lency,  and  the  distinguished  officers  of  the  State  and  army  around  you,  as 
also  the  illustrious  Bishop  and  reverend  prelates  and  clergy,  of  my  per- 
sonal high  consideration  and  regard.  Allow  me  also,  through  you,  to 
retum  my  thanks  for  the  many  kind  attentions  which  I  ha  ve  receíved 
from  the  magistrates  and  citizens  of  the  Republic,  and  to  ezpress  the  high 
pleasure  which  I  have  experienced  in  leammg  from  my  countrymen,  who 
have  lately  been  detained  by  unforeseen  circumstances  in  the  country, 
the  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  with  which  they  have  been  treated. 
I  am  proud  to  learn  that  the  ñame  of  American  has  been  a  passport  to 
every  Nicaraguan  heart  That  the  new  relations  which  are  this  day 
opened  between  this  Republic  and  my  own,  may  result  in  lasting  benefít 
to  both,  is,  Sir,  my  sincere  prayer,  and  to  this  end  I  shall  direct  my  most 
eamest  endeavors." 

To  this  address  the  Supreme  Director,  Señor  Don  NoR- 
BERTO  Ramírez,  replied  as  follows : 

REPLY. 

*'  Sir, — The  satisfaction  which  I  experience  in  having  the  honor  of  re- 
ceiving,  for  the  first  time,  a  representativo  of  the  Republic  of  North  Ame- 
rica, is  only  equalled  by  the  aspirations  and  high  hopes  which  that  event 
inspires.  The  gratitude  with  which  your  words  have  animated  me,  the 
extraordinary  intervention  of  your  Government  under  the  circumstances 
with  which  Nicaragua  is  surrounded,  impose  on  me  the  pleasing  duty  of 
returning  thanks  to  Divine  Providence  for  its  benefits. 

*'  Nicaragua  has  long  felt  the  necessity  of  sheltering  itself  under  the 
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An  incident  occurred,  at  the  cióse  of  this  reply ,  which  per- 
haps  would  have  startled  more  rigid  sticklers  for  form  and 
etiquette  than  were  assembled  on  that  occasion ;  but  which 
I  mention,  for  the  same  reasons  that  have  induced  me  to 
give  place  to  the  above  quotations.  The  Director  had  just 
concluded  his  reply,  and  the  entire  assemblage  was  yet  still 
and  attentive,  when  a  youngofñcer,  distinguished  not  lessfor 
his  ardent  patriotism  than  for  his  bravery  in  the  field,  and 
his  nsefulness  as  a  citizen,  Col.  Francisco  Díaz  Zapata, 
advancing  suddenly  beyond  the  line  of  officers,  commenced 
an  impassioned  apostrophe  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
which,  entwined  with  that  of  Nicaragua^  was  suspended 
above  the  chair  of  the  Executive.  The  effect  was  electricaJ, 
and  the  whole  of  the  assemblage  seemed  to  catch  the  spirit  of 
the  speaker,  whose  appearance,  action,  and  language  were 
those  of  the  intensest  emotion.  They  pressed  eagerly  for- 
ward,  as  if  anxious  to  treasure  every  word  which  fell  from 
his  lips ;  and  when  he  had  concluded,  forgetting  all  other  con- 
siderations,  their  enthusiasm  broke  forth  in  loud  and  pro- 
tracted  "  vivas,"  which  were  canght  up  and  echoed  by  the 
people  in  the  plaza,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  ganison.  I  sub- 
join  a  literal  copy  of  the  address: 


SALUTACIÓN  A  LA  BANDERA  DE  LOS  ESTADOS  UNIDOS. 

POR  8EN0R  FRANCISCO  DÍAZ  ZAPATA. 

"  I  Presajio  de  poder  y  de  grandeza ! 
I  Ensena  illustre  de  virtud  y  gloria  I 
Yo  te  contemplo  en  tu  sublime  alteza ; 

Y  al  contemplarte  siento 

Que  de  mi  Patria  ensalzaras  la  historia. 
Esas  franjas  hermosas, 

Y  el  emblema  feliz  de  tus  Estrellas, 
Que  ajitadas  del  viento 

Ondean  y  relucen  majestuosas  , 
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THB  CITY  OF  LEÓN — ORIGINALLY  BÜILT  ON  THE  8H0RES  OF  LAKE  MANAGUA — 
CAUSE  OF  ITS  REMOVAL — ITS  PRESENT  SITE — DWELLINGS  OF  IT8  INIIABITANTS — 

8TYLE  OF  BÜTLDING DEVA8TATI0N  OF  THE  CIVÍL  WARS — PUBLIC  BUILDIN08 — 

TOE  GREAT  CATHEDRAL — ITS  STTLE  OF  ARCHITECTURE  ;  INTERIOR ;  MAQNIFI- 
CENT  VIEW  FROM  THE  ROOF — THE  "  CUARTO  DE  LOS  OBISPOS,"  OR  GALLERT  OF 
THE  BISHOPS — THE  UNIVERSITY — THE  BISHOP'S  PALACE — "  CASA  DEL  GOBIER- 
NO"— "  CUARTEL  general" — THE  CHURCHES  OF  LA  MERCED,  CALVARIO, 
RECOLECCIÓN — HOSPITAL  OF  SAN  JUAN  DE  DIOS — STONE  BRIDGE — INDIAN 
MUNICIPALITY  OF  SUBTIABA — POPULATIONOF  LEÓN — PREDOMINANCE  OF  INDLAH 
POPULATION — DISTINCTION  OF  STOCKS — MIXED  RACES — SOCIETY  OF  LEÓN — 
THE  FEMALES;  THEIR  DRESS — SOCIAL  GATHERINGS  ;  TIIE  "  TERTULIA" — HOW 
TO  "  BREAK  THE  ICe"  AND   OPEN  A  BALL — NATIVE  DANCES — PERSONAL  CLSAN- 

UNES3    OF    THE    PEOPLE — GENERAL    TEMPERANCE "AGUARDIENTE"  —  AND 

"  ITALIA  " — FOOD THE   TORTILLA — FRIJOLES — PLANTAINS — THE    MARKETS — 

PRIMITIVE  CURRENCY — MEALS — COFFEE,  CHOCOLATE,  AND  "  TISTE" — DULCES — 
TRADE  OF  LEÓN. 


TiiE  city  of  Lcon  is  sitaated  in  latitude  12°  25'  north,  and 
longitude  86°  57'  wcst.  As  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned,  it 
was  founded  in  1523,  by  Hernández  de  Cordova,  the  con- 
queror  of  the  country  and  the  founder  of  Granada.  Its 
original  site  was  at  the  head  of  the  western  bay  of  Lake 
Managua,  near  the  base  of  the  great  volcano  of  Momotombo, 
at  a  place  now  called  Moabita,  or,  as  it  is  spclled  in  the 
early  chronicles,  Ymbita,  where  its  ruins  still  exist,  over- 
grown  by  trees  undistinguishable  from  those  of  the  surround- 
ing  forests.  This  site  was  abandoned  in  the  year  1610,  for 
that  now  occupied  by  the  city,  which  was  then  the  seat  of  a 
large  Indian  town  called  Subtiaba.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
a  curse  was  pronounced  upon  the  oíd  town  by  the  Pope, 
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«fea  he  ^ — '^-^'  --'  -^—  ^-'tf.TrjniiiBwilii 
íb  Coottm^  ct  .Aatnbo  d»  TilfiñoH^  tUid  lil  T  i  aT 
KangM,  wko  flffNBed  th*  oarilf  laá  appBMM  tmntdb 
tfae  tafina  paet¿ed  I7  OnCRa%  ni  wkOk  te  dñ  RHo^ 
U  nder  Ui  saeef:  beoaMqoeaeecfttfccM^itMBñJ, 
Acc^  wM  ñitcd  bf  »  «BDOBoa  of  ofanitia^  wUc¿  be- 
ammimappotUhk;  anA  tk  whitilirt»^  dñra  %o  dop^ir, 
finD;,  oa  Uie  2d  cf  JanaaiT.  1>U1^  «Aer  a  «deiui  fas^  witfa 

As  fliK  of  SfMÍll  tBfi  thft  «ffrftl  of  iba  Mmiwii*»l|lY  ^  úmst 

hcad,  mairhwt  lo  ibe  «ts  aow  occapted  bj  tbe  cttr.  aad 
AoK  prooeeded  lo  lay  oot  a  aeír  tova.  Tlw  and  aad 
JBCfík^tMM  áted  at  Ceaántm  ü,  erta  .ret,  meottoned  vitfa 
horror;  swl  manjaftbepeoidebdieTeüíattbeEtÜQsof  the 
bkMxl  of  tlie  bbhofv  wfao  fled  to  tbe  cbnch,  u>d  died  of  lús 
«onixUat  tbelbotof  tbe  altar, are  ycC risible  upaa  íts  niiiwd 
walli,  a  Iftditing  endcnoe  of  Goda  displeagore. 

In  o(ioum>n  wilb  Gtaaada,  León  aoBetcd  frota  tbe  fittnHr^ 
of  tbe  pírate*,  liaríng  tbeír  predoraiiuuice  in  tbe  South  Sea. 
In  1685,  a  partj  of  English  freebooterE,  amo&gst  tbem  tbe 
celébrate]  Dampicr  lanJí-.l  in  thc  íLil.:r.í  I>nüa  P.iiila.  xtid 
advancing  rapidly  upon  the  citj,  surprísed  and  captured  it, 
notwithi^taniling  tlie  brare  resistance  of  the  little  garríson  of 
fiñy  men.  Ttiey  sacked  tbe  entire  city,  and  bumt  the  catbe- 
dral,  the  convent  of  La  Merced,  the  hospital,  and  many  of 
the  principal  hoosea. 

León  iá  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  great  plain  of  the  same 
Dame,  wliich  I  have  described,  about  midwaj  between  the 
lakc  and  ocean.  The  ehoice  of  poeition  seema  to  have  been 
determined  by  the  same  considerationa  which  influenced  the 
Indiarm  iu  .«electing  it  for  one  of  their  own  towns,  viz. :  the 
proxiinity  of  water.  Upen  both  sides  of  the  city  are  deep 
ravinos,  in  which  are  a  multitude  of  spríngs  of  puré  water, 
forming  jjcrennialstreamsof  considerable  size,  which  unite  at 
the  distance  of  lialf  a  niile  from  the  city,  From  these 
the  aupplyof  water  for  the  town  ¡a  chiefly  obtained.     In  later 
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times  many  wells  have  been  sunk,  but  they  require  to  be  of 
great  depth — ^from  one  bundred  and  twenty  to  two  hundred 
feet — ^and  the  water  is  not  esteemed  to  be  as  good  as  that  from 
the  ravines. 

Like  all  other  cities  under  the  tropics,  León  covers  a  large 
área  of  ground.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  squares  or 
plazas,  at  intervals,  in  eacli  ecclesiastical  or  municipal  district. 
The  houses,  luce  those  of  Granada,  are  built  of  adobes,  and 
are  rarely  of  more  than  one  story.  Each  one  endoses  a  spa- 
cious  patio  or  courtyard,  filled  with  fruit  or  shade  trees. 
Sometimes  the  building  has  an  inner  or  back  court  for  the 
domestic  animáis,  while  that  immediately  connected  with  the 
dwelling  is  ornamentcd  with  shrubbery  and  flowers,  and  sur- 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  a  broad  corridor.  This  style  of 
building,  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  rendered 
necessary  in  a  country  where  earthquakes  are  so  frequent, 
admits  bf  very  little  architectural  display.  The  builder  has 
no  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  taste  or  skill,  except  in  the 
"^iiería,"  or  "  zaguan^^ — ^portal,  or  principal  entrance, — and  in 
the  elaboration  of  the  balconied  windows.  These  portáis  are 
often  liigh  and  imposing,  and  profusely  and  tastefully  orna- 
mentcd. Some  are  copies  of  the  Moresque  arches  so  common 
in  Spain,  and  are  loaded  with  ornaments  peculiar  to  that 
style  of  architecture.  Others  are  of  the  severer  Grecian 
styles,  and  others  of  orders  utteriy  indescribable,  and  emi- 
nently  original.  Above  these  arches  the  oíd  aristocracy 
often  placed  their  arms;  those  of  a  military  tum  carved 
groups  of  armor,  and  those  piously  inclined  a  prayer  or  a 
passage  from  the  Bible. 

Formeriy,  very  few  of  the  buildings  had  more  than  two 
or  three  openings  on  the  street,  but  of  late  years  windows 
are  becoming  more  numerous.  These  windows  are  broad  and 
high,  projecting  two  or  three  feet,  and  are  guarded  by  iron 
balcón  Íes.  Within  the  balconies  are  seats,  which  in  the 
evening  are  occupied  by  the  señoras,  who  here  receive  their 
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TÍ£Ítors,  and  rctuní  the  ealutations  of  their  pcmog  fáeaSa. 
Tbfl  g&Uant  eaaoteis  frotn  one  lo  tfae  other,  «nd  paj^  tía 
deroira  iñthoat  enlering;  an  easj  cnstom,  Thicfa,  in  tbe 
wlj  erening,  givcs  tl>e  8tTv«i3  an  ur  of  great  garetr  aad 
G^ieerfiilTiess.  He  oñen  cairies  bis  goitar  w-Hh  híni.  and 
sings  a  BODg  irhen  ojnveisation  fi&gs-  Sometim«  tbe 
iDotiDled  cai'alier  lúns  in  his  steed  befóte  tlie  baloooj,  lo 
paj  bÍ5  compliin«iit5  to  tbc  íair  oocoponts, — aealthfly  prick- 
ÍDg  tbc  aoimal  with  bis  ^uts,  to  show  off  hú  ddll  in  man- 
■ging  bim,  and  lo  imprees  lh«  scBoras  vitb  adminiti<»i  hr 
bis  ípirít.  Tbey  are  quite  up  to  these  little  tricks  in  Nica- 
ragua, as  well  as  in  otber  counlrie». 

The  inlenots  of  tbe  dwelUngE  ofthc  better  cbsscs  convej- 
an  idea  afgreat  comfort,  in  a  oountrr  wfacre  roum  and  ven- 
tilatioa  beeoine  necessary  conditioasof  cxistenoe.  Tbc  prín- 
ápai  apartments,  with  rarc  exoeptionfi,  open  upon  tfae  corri- 
dor,  and  are  also  connected  bv  inner  doors.  In  tbe  nutin 
body  of  the  bidldink'  ii  tl.e  ¡irjiA  ■lí/'u,  or  wbot  we  would 
cali »  parloi^  «sed  only  fot  ncepüaoB,  cr  as  a  aitting-TOMB 
for  tbe  kdies.  On  either  side  are  tbe  prívate  rooms  of  tbe 
iamilies,  wbile  tbe  wings  are  appropriated  for  sleeping  apart- 
ments,  to  tbe  servants,  and  for  stores.  Yery  few  are  ceiled, 
but  are  open  to  tbe  roof,  allowing  a  fiee  circuJation  of  air 
between  tbe  tiles,  The  floora  are  paved  with  large  square 
tiles  or  bñcks,  occasioaally  with  marble,  and  are  usuallj 
kept  well  watered.  And  as  tbe  windowa  are  never  glazed, 
every  passing  breeze  entere  freely,  and  tbe  ventilation  is 
made  pcTÍect  Meáis  are  taken  in  the  corridor,  on  tbe  side 
most  shaded  from  the  sun ;  and  bere  baminocks  are  swung 
for  those  wbo  choose  to  occupy  tbem.  Tbe  walls,  both  of 
the  corridors  and  inner  rooms,  are  sometimes  pmuted,  in 
imitation  of  marble  or  of  hangings ;  but  owing  to  the  lack  of 
skiH  on  the  part  of  the  artista,  the  efiect  is  not  usually  good. 
The  accompanying  ground-plan  will  convey  an  idea  of  the 
arrangement  of  tbe  various  parts  of  a  Central   American 
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dwelling,  from  which  the  detaiU  may  be  diacovered  without 
fiirther  explanation.  I  need  only  repeat  that,  however  at 
variance  witk  eatabliahed  rules  of  architecture  in  other  coun- 
tries,  they  are  probably  betler  adapted  to  the  climate  and 
country  than  edificea  of  a  more  pretending  character. 


In  León,  as  in  Granada,  the  dwellings  on  the  outskirls  of  the 
city  are  simple  cañe  structures,  covered  with  thateh,  but  some- 
times  plastered  with  mud  and  roofed  with  tiles.  And  here, 
aa  in  all  the  other  towns,  they  are  embowereJ  in  trces,  and 
surrounded  with  cactus  fences.  The  accompanjing  engrav- 
ing  of  a  hut  in  the  barrio  of  Saragosaa,  may  be  takcn  as  a 
type  of  all  the  other». 

The  strcets  in  the  central  part  of  the  city  are  paved. 
The  object  principally  had  in  view  is  the  prevention  of  dust, 
which,  towarda  the  cióse  of  the  dry  season,  is  almost  unen- 
durable  in  the  unpaved  parta  of  the  town. 

Perhaps  no  city  in  America  has  suffered  more  from  war 
than  León.     During  the  contest  between  the  ariatocrats  and 
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liberáis  wbicb  followed  Üte  dcclaration  oí  ind^ieodeDoe^  a 
largo  part,  KDitfracing  the  richest  ami  best  bailt  ponióos,  wafl 
(le«tn>yeJ  by  flre.  Ovcrone  thoasand  buildings  were  bnmed 
ÍQ  a  áttfsle  nigliL  The  great  catfaedral  is  euTrounded  by  en- 
tire  w^mina  of  ruirie  of  wlmt  werc  onoe  pslaces.  Tlie  loftj 
aml  tólaboraU;  art'hways,  by  which  ihcy  wc  re  ente  red,  still  in- 
dicat«  tlicír  original  magnificence.  Eiuire  streela,  now  almost 
denortcd,  are  líned  with  tbe  remains  of  large  and  beautiful 
editlees,  ^MKyed  in  the  civil  wars,  Within  their  abaiidoned 
ourlit  Una  rude  cañe  hut^ — aa  if  in  mookery  of  their 
forraer  etate.  León  was  formerly  one  of  tbe  best  built  dties 
in  all  Spauiah  America.  "  It  ia,"  saya  the  oíd  traveller, 
üage,  writing  in  1665,  "very  ciiriously  built;  for  tbe  chief 
deliglit  of  the  inhabitaiits  coráats  in  their  houses,  in  the 
pleamure  of  tlie  country  adjoining,  and  in  the  abundance  of 
all  thiiiga  for  tbe  life  of  raan.  They  are  content,"  be  adds, 
"  with  filie  gardens,  with  the  variety  of  ainging  birda  and 
parrot»,  with  plenty  of  fisb  and  flesb,  with  gay  bouaes,  and 
xo  lead  a  dcliuious,  lasy,  and  idle  lüe,  not  asptring  much  td 
Iniík'  aiiil  tniíBi'.,  ahhoiigli  they  have  the  lake  and  ocean  ncar 
them.  The  gentlemen  of  León  are  almoBt  as  gay  and  fan- 
tástica! as  those  of  Chiapaa ;  and  it  is  especially  from  the 
pleasiire  of  thls  citj  that  the  province  of  Nicaragua  is  called 
Mahomet's  Paradise.'" 

Tlic  public  buildings  of  León  are  among  the  finest  in  all 

'  The  piraM,  Duspier,  in  giving  ta  aecount  of  tbe  enture  and  bura- 
ing  orLeon  bj  himself  aad  fats  Mii>ciat«s,  s»jb: 

"  Our  couDtrjmín,  Mr.  Gage,  who  traveUed  in  theae  pirU,  recommeudj 
León  a9  the  pleaaant«9t  place  in  all  America,  and  catb  it  the  Paradise  of 
thu  Indies,  Iadeed,¡f  we  consider  theadvantagea  of  itaaituaüon,  weau; 
find  it  surpassing  most  places  for  health  and  pteasure  in  Ameríca ;  Tor  llic 
country  about  it  is  of  a  sandy  soil,  whieh  soon  drinlra  up  all  the  rain 
ivhii'h  falk  It  is  encompassed  with  savannaa,  so  that  they  have  the  ben- 
eQt  of  the  breeíes  which  come  from  any  quarter ;  all  of  whídi  makes  it 
a  ¥ery  healthy  place." — Dampier't  Voyagt  round  Aa  World,  toLí  p.  218. 
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Central  America.  Indeed,  tlie  great  cathedral  of  St.  Peter 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  second  to  no  similar  struetnre  in 
any  of  the  Spanish  American  States.  It  was  finished  in  1743, 
liaving  occnpied  tliirty-seven  years  in  building.  The  cost  is 
said  to  have  been  five  millions  of  doUars,  but  this  seems  to  be 
an  exaggeration.  It  covers  an  entire  sqnare,  and  its  front  ex- 
tends  the  whole  width  of  the  grand  plaza.  It  is  constructed 
of  cut  stone,  and  is  one  firm  mass  of  masonry,  The  roof  is 
composed  of  massive  arches,  and  has  all  the  solidity  of  a  rock. 
Nothing  can  better  illustrate  its  strength,  than  the  fact  that  it 
has  withstood  the  storms  and  earthquakes  of  more  than  a 
century  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  towers,  which 
during  my  residence  in  the  country  was  struck  by  lightning, 
and  cracked  from  top  to  bottom,  it  is  now  nearly  as  perfeot  as 
¡t  carne  from  the  hands  of  its  builders.  Yet  it  has  often  been 
con  verted  into  a  fortress,  and  has  sustained  more  than  one 
cannonade  and  bombardment  from  besieging  forces.  In  1828, 
it  is  said,  no  less  than  thirty  pieces  of  artillery  were  plantad 
on  its  roof.  On  its  most  exposed  side,  towards  the  east,  there 
is  hardly  a  square  inch  of  its  walls  which  is  not  indented  with 
shot. 

Its  ornaments  are  of  stncco,  and  are  simple  and  chaste. 
Viewcd  from  an  eminence,  the  entire  stmcture  is  very  impos- 
ing,  but  seen  from  the  plaza,  it  appears  low  in  proportion  to  its 
width.  The  interior  is  not  unworthy  of  the  exterior  ;  but  is 
comparatively  bare  of  omament.  At  the  head  of  the  principal 
aisle,  beneath  alofty,  spacious  dome,  is  the  great  altar,  com- 
posed of  silver,  elaborately  chased.  The  side  chapéis  are  not 
remarkable  for  their  richness  or  beauty.  For,  in  the  civil 
commotions  of  the  country  the  churches  have  not  escaped 
the  rapacity  of  the  soldiery.  The  cathedral  was  once  pos- 
sessed  of  extraordinary  wealth,  and  the  costliness  and  variety 
of  its  ornaments  were  a  proverb  in  Spain  itself ;  but  nowit 
has  little  to  boast  beyond  its  massive  proportions  and  archi- 
tectural  design. 
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I  visited  it  shortly  after  my  arrival,  under  the  guidanoe  of 
one  of  the  canónigos,  wlio  was  conscientious  in  pointing  out 
to  me  everything  worthy  of  notice.  What  most  interested 
me,  however,  was  a  small  room,  in  wMch  were  contained  all 
the  portraits  of  the  bishops,  commencing  with  Zuniga. 
They  were  forty-four  in  number,  and  displayed  every  variety 
of  feature  and  complexión.  The  dark  skins  and  black  hair  of 
some  of  the  bishops  showed  that  native  or  Indian  blood  had 
been  no  bar  to  ecclesiastical  preferment,  and  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  fair  complexions  of  others  of  European 
birth.  Most  had  an  expression  of  great  austerity ;  types  of 
rigorous  zealots,  who  looked  as  if  every  sentiment  and  feeling 
of  humanity  had  been  rudely  rooted  from  their  hearts ;  while 
others  wore  more  cheerful  faces,  and  a  few,  I  am  sure,  had 
been  right  jolly  oíd  fellows  in  their  day,  not  averse  to  the 
grape,  ñor  wholly  indiflerent  to  the  smiles  of  beauty. 

Both  the  fa9ade  and  rear  of  the  cathedral  were  once  orna- 
mented  with  the  royal  arms  of  Spain,  but  these  were  removed 
in  the  first  fervor  of  republican  zeal,  and  their  places  yet 
remain  blanks, — eml)lematic  of  a  country  which  has  got  rid 
of  one  govcrninciit,  witliout  having  as  yet  fully  succeeded  in 
establishing  anotbcr  in  its  place. 

One  of  the  finest  views  in  tlic  worid  is  commanded  from 
tlie  roof  of  tlie  cathedral ;  and  standing  here,  I  saw  for  the 
first  time  the  \vaters  of  the  Pacific,  a  rim  of  silver  on  the 
edge  of  the  wcstern  horizon.  In  the  east  bristled  the  nine 
volcanoes  of  tlie  Marahios,  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
their  outlines  sharply  dcfined  against  the  sky,  and  in  their 
regularitv  of  outlinc  emulating  the  symmetry  of  the  pyra- 
mids.  From  tliis  position  alone  is  a  good  view  to  be  obtained 
of  the  city,  which,  seen  from  one  sido,  or  from  a  distance, 
presents  ouly  a  monotonous  succession  of  tiled  roofs,  half- 
buried  amongst  t)ie  trees,  and  only  relievcd  by  the  white 
walls  of  the  cliurclies. 

To  tlie  left  of  tlie  catlicdral,  and  separated  only  by  the 
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Street,  is  the  **  Palacio  del  Obispo,"  the  Episcopal  Palace.  It 
was  described  as  foUows,  in  1751,  by  the  then  Bishop  of 
Nicaragua,  Señor  Don  Pedro  Augustin  Morel  de  Sta.  Cruz, 
and  has  changed  but  little  since. 

"  The  Episcopal  Palace  is  situated  at  the  comer  of  the  principal  plaza, 
contiguons  to  the  Sagrario ;  it  is  built  of  adobes  and  tiles,  with  two  bal- 
cón les,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  certain  air  of  respectability.  It  is  en- 
tered  by  a  pórtico  of  good  proportions,  and  has  not  less  than  fourteen 
apartments,  furnished  and  ornamented  with  pictures,  canopies,  curtains, 
tablcs,  silk  beds,  and  many  well-carved  chah^.  The  principal  sala  and 
the  oratorio  are  the  largest ;  the  others  are  proportioned  to  their  purposes. 
They  all  open  upon  a  broad  piazza,  running  entirely  around  the  court, 
within  which  is  a  garden,  with  many  trees  and  flowers,  and  a  fountain 
very  beautiful  and  refreshing  to  the  sight.  Back  of  the  building  is  an- 
other  square  for  the  servants,  stables,  etc.  In  short,  nothing  is  wanted 
to  make  it  a  suitablc  habitation  for  the  prelate,  except  a  revenue  suffi- 
cient  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  a  style  commensurate  to  the  edifice." 

Adjoining  the  palace  of  the  Bishop,  is  the  Tridentine  Col- 
lege  of  St.  Eamon,  established  in  1675.  This  institution 
was  once  very  flourishing,  and  had  numerous  students,  with 
professorships  of  law  and  medicine.  It  has,  however,  shared 
in  the  general  decadence  of  the  country,  and  has  now  but 
little  more  than  a  nominal  existence.  Efforts  have  lately 
been  made  to  revive  it  upon  a  new  foundation ;  and  with  an 
improvement  in  the  country  at  large,  there  is  no  doubt  it 
may  regain  something  of  its  former  position. 

The  government  house,  which  occupies  the  northem  side 
of  the  grand  plaza,  is  distinguished  for  nothing  except  that 
it  is  somewhat  more  lofty  than  its  neighbors,  and  has  a  raised 
corridor  extending  along  its  entire  front.  Opposite  to  this 
is  the  Cuartel  General,  or  head-quarters  of  the  regular  forces 
of  the  government,  with  a  guard  of  soldiers  constantly  on 
duty  ;  for,  in  case  of  disturbance,  this  is  the  first  place  to  be 
attacked,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  general  depository  of  the  arms 
of  the  State. 
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The  churchea  of  La  Merced,  the  Recolección,  and  Calvario, 
are  remarkable  for  iheir  eize  and  tbeir  flue  fardes.  The 
f'roHt  of  llie  latter  ia  omamented  with  panela  contaiaing 
Scriptiiral  groups,  admirablj  executed  in  baa-relief,  and 
with  niches  containing  statuea  of  the  saints.  It  has  sufi'ered 
aiuch  from  shot,  having  been  twice  occupied  by  besieging 
ferces,  while  the  superior  poaition  of  the  cathedral  was  in 
posseaaion  of  the  other  party.  The  Merced  has  also  sulfered 
Erom  the  same  cause,  but  in  a  lesa  degree.  It  containa  some 
fine  paÍDtings,  and  its  principal  altar  isan  elabórate  and  very 
beautifiíl  piece  of  composition.  A  conveut  was  once  attaclied 
to  this  church.  as  also  to  the  church  of  the  Recolección,  and 
to  that  of  San  Juan  de  Dios.  But  these  have  been  abolislied ; 
and  the  convent  buildings  of  the  Merced,  at  the  tinie  of  my 
arrival,  were  used  as  cavalry  barracks,  while  those  of  San 
Juan  de  Dios  had  been  converted  into  a  hospital.  Besides 
the  churches  whicli  I  have  named,  there  are  ten  or  twelve 
others,  but  less  in  aize,  and  of  more  modérate  pretensions. 
And  as  each  of  theae  has  a  chime  of  bells,  and  nearly  every 
day  is  dedicatcd  to  sonie  saint,  in  nliose  honor  it  is  espenlial 
to  ring  them  all,  a  continual  clangor  is  kept  up,  which,  until 
the  stranger  becomes  habituated  to  it,  or  ia  deafened  outright, 
íb  excessively  annoying. 

Wben  to  this  list  I  have  added  the  stone  bridge  across 
the  ravine  to  the  south  of  the  city,  connecting  with  the 
barrio  de  Guadehipe,  I  have  finished  the  architectural  nota- 
bilities  of  León.  Thia  bridge  waa  never  flilly  completed, 
bwt  was  boldly  projected,  and  the  arches  spanning  the  stream 
are  modela  of  symmetry  and  good  workmanship. 

The  Indian  pueblo  of  Subtiaba  is  really  part  of  the  city 
of  Ijeon,  although  constituting  a  distinct  municipality.  It 
haa  also  its  grand  plaza,  and  sepárate  public  buildings.  Its 
great  church  ia  second  in  aize  (o  no  other  in  Nicaragua,  cx- 
cept  the  cathedral  of  León.  The  fa9ade  is  quaint,  with 
Eumeroua  nichea  filled  with  figures  of  grini  oíd  saints.     It  íb 
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substantially  built, .  and  has  a  very  high  antiquity.  "  The 
Parroquial  of  Subtiaba,"  said  the  oíd  Bishop,  Augustin  Morel, 
writing  of  this  church  in  the  year  1751,  "  is  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  in  the  Bishopric.  The  principal  and  side 
chapéis,  and  baptistery,  are  arched,  and  high  and  ampie. 
The  body  of  the  church  consists  of  three  naves ;  the  columns 
are  of  cedar,  with  gilt  capitals.  It  has  eight  altars,  four 
chapéis,  a  neat  sacristy,  and  is  admirably  decorated.  Its 
towers  are  well  proportioned,  and  its  fa9ade  imposing  and 
tasteful,  and  altogether  the  edifice  is  fit  for  a  cathedral." 

Subtiaba  has  sufifered  no  less  than  León  from  intestine 
wars,  and  is  but  a  shadow  of  what  it  once  was,  when  it  could 
muster  two  thousand  fighting  men  in  its  plaza  at  a  moment's 
warning. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estímate  of  the  population 
of  León.  The  city  is  spread  over  so  wide  a  space,  and  so 
involved  amongst  trees  that,  even  after  a  three  months' 
residence,  I  found  myself  constantly  discovering  new  and 
secluded  portions,  of  the  existence  of  which  I  was  before 
ignorant.  And  although  at  first  I  thought  twenty  thousand 
an  over  estímate,  I  ultimately  carne  to  regard  the  number  set 
down  in  the  census  attempted  in  1847,  viz :  thirty  thousand, 
as  probably  nearer  the  truth.  In  this  calculation  I  include 
the  Indian  municipality  of  Subtiaba,  which  is  generally,  but 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  town  sepárate  from  León. 

Here,  as  everywhere  else  in  Nicaragua,  the  Indian  and 
mixed  population  greatly  predominates,  and  the  puré  whites 
constitute  scarcely  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number.  The 
general  complexión  is  however  considerably  lighter  than  at 
Granada,  but  not  so  clear  as  at  Managua  and  some  of  the 
smaller  towns.  An  infusión  of  Indian  blood  is  easily  to  be 
detected  in  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  claim  to  be  of 
puré  Spanish  descent.  It  displays  itself  less  in  the  color  of 
the  skin  than  in  a  certain  quickness  of  the  eye,  which  is 
a  much  more  expressive  feature  in  those  crossed  with  the 
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Indiana  than  ¡d  either  of  tbe  original  stocks,  In  respect  of 
phj/siqfiej  leavitig  color  out  of  the  questioa,  there  are  probably 
no  haníldomer  meu  iíi  tlie  world  tlian  somc  of  the  Sambos, 
or  ofispring  of  Indiau  aad  negro  parents.  Tbey  are  of  course 
darker  tban  tbe  Iiidian,  but  taller  and  better  developed.  It 
sliould  bowever  be  observod  that  the  negroea  of  Nicaragua 
differ  very  widely  in  appcarance  from  those  of  tbe  United 
StAtes.  Tliey  musí  bave  beeu  derived  from  au  enlirely  dif- 
ferent  portion  of  the  African  contiuent.  Thej  bave,  in  gen- 
eral, aquüine  nosea,  small  mouths,  and  thin  iips, — in  fact, 
Tvith  tbe  exceplion  of  tbe  crisp  bair  and  dark  skin,  they  bave 
few  of  tbe  features  «bich,  with  ua,  are  regarded  as  peculiar 
and  universal  in  tbe  negro  race. 

The  fiíaion  between  all  portious  of  tbe  population  of  Nica- 
ragua bas  been  so  complete,  that  notwithstaiiding  the  diver- 
sity  of  races,  distinotionsof  casto  are  bardly  recognized,  The 
wbites,  in  their  social  iiiteroouree,  maintain  a  certain  degree 
of  exclusión,  but  in  all  otber  relations  the  complelest  e(iuality 
prevaiLi.  This  would  iiot  probably  be  ihe  case  if  tbe  wbite 
population  waa  proportionably  greater,  and  posaesaed  the 
pbysical  power  to  keep  up  the  diatinctions  which  naturally 
sepárate  the  superior  and  inferior  families  of  men.  With  a 
full  consciousness  of  tbeir  numerical  inferiority,  their  policy 
is  plainly  that  of  concesaion ;  and  bowever  repugnan!  it  may 
have  been  originally  to  their  pride,  it  has  now  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  is  aubmitted  to  with  a 
good  grace. 

A  few  days  in  León  suf&ced  to  show  me  that,  in  the  tone 
of  its  society,  and  the  manners  of  ita  people,  it  bad  more  of 
tbe  metropolitan  character  than  Granada.  And  although 
the  proportion  of  ita  inhabitants  wbo  laid  claim  to  what  is 
called  "position,"  was  even  bere  comparatively  small,  and 
not  at  all  rigid  in  ita  adherence  to  the  conventionahties  of 
the  larger  citiea  of  México,  South  America,  and  oor  own 
country  ;  yet,  in  the  essential  respecta  of  hospitality,  kind- 
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aess,  and  courtesy,  I  foiind  it  entitled  to  a  position  second  to 
no  other  community.  The  women  are  far  from  being  liighly 
educated,  but  are  simple  and  imaffected  in  tlieir  manners,  and 
possessed  of  great  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  a  readiness 
in  good-natured  repartee,  which  compensates,  to  a  certain 
extent,  for  their  deficiency  in  general  information. 

The  condition  of  the  coiintry  for  many  years  has  been 
such  as  to  afford  few  opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of  those 
accomplishments  which  are  indispensable  accessories  of  re- 
fined  society ;  and  we  are  therefore,  not  justified  in  subject- 
ing  the  people  of  León,  or  of  any  other  city  of  Central  Ame- 
rica,  to  the  test  of  our  standards.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing 
more  painíul,  or  more  calculated  to  awaken  the  interest  of 
the  visitor  jfrom  abroad,  than  the  spectacle  of  a  people,  with 
really  high  aspirations  and  capabüities,  borne  down  by  the 
forcé  of  opposing  circumstances,  conscious  of  its  own  condi- 
tion, but  almost  despairing  of  improving  it. 

In  dress  the  women  of  León  have  the  same  fashions  with 
those  of  Granada,  but  the  European  styles  are  less  common, 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  there  are  fewer  foreign  resi- 
dents  to  infect  the  popular  taste.  They  have  an  equal  fondness 
for  the  cigarito ;  and  in  the  street  are  not  less  proud  of  display- 
ing  a  little  foot  and  a  satin  slipper.  As  everywhere  else  in 
the  world  they  are  very  attentive  in  their  devotions,  but  be- 
yond  their  daily  visit  to  the  churches,  rarely  go  out  of  doors, 
except  it  is  in  the  early  evening,  when  visits  are  paid  inform- 
ally.  If  chance  brings  together  a  sufficient  number,  a  "  ter- 
¿wíia,"  or  dance,  is  often  improvised.  Setparties  or  baila  are 
of  rare  occurrence,  and  are  generally  given  only  on  publio 
occasions,  and  then  with  great  state  and  ceremony. 

We  were  witnesses  of  a  tertulia  at  our  own  house,  the 
second  evening  after  our  arrival,  A  dozen  señoras  casually 
found  themselves  together,  a  dance  was  proposed  by  the  gal- 
lante loitering  at  the  balconies,  and  the  proposition  meeting 
with  favor,  they  at  once  dispersed  to  bring  in  recruits  and 
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tlie  ■'  músicos."  In  an  hoiir  the  grand  sala  was  filled.  The 
témales  as  they  carne  in  were  aJl  nitiged  on  one  side  of  the 
toora,  and  the  males  on  the  other.  This  looked  rather  stif^ 
ftiid  I  began  to  fear  that  a  tertulia  was  no  great  matter  afier 
all.  Direcily,  howevcr,  a  single  coaple  took  the  floor ;  the 
music  Btnick  up,  and  aa  tbej  moved  dowu  the  room,  the 
measiire  brought  ihe  ludy  first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  l.he 
otber.  As  slic  passed  she  alternately  tapped  a  sefior  and 
«eHora  on  the  shoulder  with  her  fan,  thus  arijitrarily  deter- 
mining  the  partncra,  who  were  obliged  at  once  to  join  in  the 
«lance.  In  this  manner  the  whole  party  waa  brought  to  its 
tfeet,  noUns  vohns, — and  such  I  found  was  a  frequent  mode  of 
■:^ning  the  tertulia.  After  the  first  sct  is  over,  the  ice  once 
broken,and  the  eseitemeiit  up,  the  gallanta  are  permitted  to 
exercise  a  choice.  I  thought  the  practice  a  good  one,  obri- 
fttisg  a  great  deal  of  awkward  diplomacy  at  the  outaet,  and 
pntting  every  one  very  speedily  at  their  ease.  As  the  even- 
Hig  progreased  the  party  augmented,  and  befbre  ten  o'clock 
we  had  got  together  the  íHU  of  León.  AIl  joined  heartily 
in  the  spirit  of  the  riff'iiir,  and  when  the  bcll  of  the  cathedral 
tolled  eleven,  I  think  I  never  saw  a  more  animated  assem- 
blage.  The  polka  and  the  waltz,  aa  also  the  bolero,  and 
other  well  known  Spanish  dances,  were  all  danced  gracefully 
and  with  spirit ;  and  besides  these,  after  irnich  persuasión, 
we  had  ao  Indian  dance,  a  singular  affair,  slow  and  corapli- 
cated,  and  which  left  upon  my  mind  a  distinct  impresaion 
that  it  was  religious  in  its  origin.  After  the  dancing,  we  had 
music,  but  beyond  the  national  air,  which  was  given  with 
foroe  and  spirit,  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  ainging. 

During  the  whole  evening,  the  windows  were  festooned 
with  urchins,  and  the  doors  blockaded  by  spectators,  wlio 
when  they  were  particularly  pleased,  applauded  tnmnltu- 
ously,  aa  if  the  whole  affair  had  been  got  up  for  their  special 
entertainment,  The  pólice  would  have  driven  thera  off,  but 
I  won  an  enduring  popularity  by  interceding  in  their  behalf, 
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and  they  were  consequently  permitted  to  remain.  Upon 
the  occaflions  of  the  more  formal  balls  subsequently  given, 
soldiers  were  stationed  at  every  entrance,  and  the  crowd  kept 
at  a  distance. 

Amongst  the  lower  classes,  fandangoes  and  other  charac- 
teristic  dances  are  frequent,  and  are  sufficiently  uproarious 
and  promiscuous.  For  obvious  reasons,  I  never  witnessed 
any  of  these  in  the  city,  although  I  stumbled  upon  them 
occasionally  in  the  villages,  during  my  excursions  in  the 
country. 

The  people  of  Nicaragua  are  generally  scrupulously  clean 
in  their  persona,  except  when  travelling  or  ill,  and  then  the 
touch  of  water  is  prohibited.  But  beyond  the  grand  sala, 
and  the  apartments  appropriated  to  visitors,  their  houses  are 
frequently  very  far  from  being  pattems  of  neatness.  I  have 
seen  sleeping  apartments,  occupied  by  families  of  the  first 
respectability,  which  certainly  had  not  been  swept  for  weeks, 
not  to  say  months.  Yet  the  beds  in  these  rooms  were  clean 
and  neat — ^the  more  so  perhaps  from  the  contrast.  These 
remarles  are  less  applicable  to  Gh-anada  than  León,  for  in  the 
former  city  the  example  of  the  foreign  residents  has  worked 
a  partial  reformation  amongst  the  native  housekeepers. 

The  Spanish  people,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  tempér- 
ate in  their  habits.  Those  of  Nicaragua  in  this  respect  do 
no  discredit  to  their  progenitors.  Strong  liquors  are  little 
used  except  amongst  the  lower  orders  of  the  population ;  and 
even  here  excess  is  less  common  than  with  us.  The  sale  of 
brandy  and  the  "  aguardiente,"  or  native  rum,  is  a  govern- 
ment  moDopoly,  and  is  confined  to  the  "  estancos,"  or  licensed 
establishments,  where  it  pays  a  high  duty  to  the  State.  I  do 
not  reniember  to  have  seen  a  single  respectable  citizen  drunk 
during  the  whole  of  my  residence  in  the  country.  Yet  a 
bottle  of  "  cogniac"  is  usually  ofFered  to  the  stranger,  when- 
ever  he  pays  a  visit.  A  considerable  quantity  of  sweet  or 
Spanish   wines,  are   used  in   the  principal  towns,  but  the 
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üghter  Frencb  wines  have  the  largest  oonsumption.  Theie 
IB  a  delidous  kind  of  liquevr  made  from  the  Muscatel  grape, 
csUed  "  Italia,"  cr  "Pieeo,"  whict  is  brought  from  Pera,  li 
is,  Lowever,  produced  íb  small  quaotities,  upon  I  believo 
a  single  lisíate,  and  is  conaequently  introduced  in  Nicaragua 
to  a  very  liniited  estent.  Should  it  ever  become  g^nerallv 
known  to  th«  people  of  the  United  States,  it  would,  no  doubl, 
erváte  for  tt^elf  a  large  dcmand.  Bul  whetlier  it  can  be  pro- 
duced in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  a  considerable  markeC, 
is  a  point  upon  wliiob  I  am  ignorant. 

[d  tbeir  luod,  the  Nicaraguans  are  also  exoeedinglT  ñn^e, 
Tortillaa  and  frijoles  are  the  standard  diahes.  The  ñiat  «re 
oomposed  of  tniúze,  and  if  well  made  are  really  palotable. 


■K'- 


^^t.i^K 


Presh  and  uablemished  maize  on  the  ear  is  always  aelected. 
It  is  shelled,  soaked  in  alkali  to  remove  the  hall,  and  tbeu 
carefully  and  repeatedlv  washed  in  cold  water.  It  is  after- 
wards  placed  on  a  ntflíatí,  or  grinding  slone,  and  reduced  to 
the  extromeat  fineness.  A  verr  little  cheese  is  ground  with 
it,  to  gire  it  consisleney.  A  roU  is  then  taken  in  the  liands, 
beateD  into  a  flat  cake.  and  placed  od  an  earthen  pan,  alreadj 
healed  upon  the  fire.     'Wben  sufficieatlj  done  apon  one  side. 
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it  ís  adroitly  turned  on  the  other,  and  íb  fínally  served  hot 
aod  crisp  at  the  table.  I  "  cottoued  "  to  the  tortilla  &oin  the 
Btart,  and  always  preferred  it  to  the  native  bread,  which 
although  light  and  fair  to  the  eje,  is  invariahly  spoíled  by 
Bweetening.  The  tortilla  is  ao  aboríginal  invention;  and 
the  foregoing  engraving  representa  an  ancient  metlaü  or 
grinding  stone  which  vas  dug  up  dorii^  my  residence  in 
Ijeon.  The  form  íb  imchanged  to  this  day,  although  few  are 
ae  elaborately  ornamented  as  that  here  introdaced,  which  íb  a 
favorable  specimen  of  aboríginal  carving. 

It  will  be  obaerved  that  this  atone  is  curioualy  ornamented 
with  ¡rrecques,  which  are  shown  more  distinctiy  in  the  aub- 
joined  enlarged  sketches  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities 
ofthe  metleUl(a.b.) 


Frijolea,  iti  plain  English,  are  baked  beans ;  but  the  beans 
are  quite  of  a  different  flavor  from  those  in  use  in  more 
northem  latitudes.  They  are  small,  white,  black,  or  brown 
in  color,  and  indigenous  in  the  country.  They  are  not  usnal- 
ly  reliahed  at  first,  but  ataste  forthein  is  gradually  acquired, 
and  a  meal  without  frijoles  finally  comea  to  lack  an  esaential 
ingredient  The  man  who  cannot  "  go"  the/rijoles  had  bet- 
ter  keep  away  from  Central  America.  For  the  weary  travel- 
1er,  in  soliciting  the  bilí  of  fare  at  the  Indian  hnt  where,  fonr 
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times  out  of  ñve,  he  is  obliged  to  stop  for  the  mght,  has  gen* 
erali^  thia  bríef  catalogue,  ''  iuttf  tortillas,  Jryolett,  fiyoliios, 
frijolUos  fritos,  y  hu/íoas," — "  lortUliia,  beaus,  lítUe  beans,  litÜe 
baked  beans,  and  eggs !" 

Excellent  beef  and  porkiir^tobe  obtuined,  at  cbeap  rates, 
in  all  tbe  prinüipal  towns,  and  poiUtry  i»  abundaat.  A  pair 
of  chickens  costa  from  a  quartlUo  to  a  níeiÜo, — i.  e.  from  three 
to  8Íx  cents.  Next  to  the  tortillas  aud  Irijoles,  however,  the 
obief  artides  of  coosumption  are  rice,  plantiúiis,  and  a  kiad 
of  cíieese,  which  Í3  supplied  in  great  quantities  from  ibe 
"  haciendas  de  las  racaa,"  or  cattle  estatea.  The  plantains 
arecookedin  many  ways, — boiled,  fried,  and  roastcd, — aad 
are  singlj  capable  of  suataining  tife.  And  wbeu  I  add  that, 
in  many  parla  of  the  sLite,  they  may  be  had  for  the  asking, 
and  that  everywhere  six  cents  worth  wilf  suslaia  a  small 
femily  for  a  week,  it  wÜl  be  understood  that  the  incentives 
to  labor  cannot  be  very  strong,  aod  that  the  poorest  wretch 
need  not  go  hungry. 

The  markets  of  León  display  the  greatest  profixsion  of 
fruils  and  vegetables,  of  which  it  would  be  almost  inijiossible 
to  give  a  complete  list.  Water  and  musk  melons,  papayas, 
pine  applcs,  oranges,  mamays,  nísperos,  pomegranatea,  ma- 
raüons,  jocotes,  yucas,  plantains,  bananas,  beans,  maize,  and 
occasionallj  small  potatoes  but  little  larger  than  bullets, 
brought  in  bales  from  the  highlands  of  Costa  Rica  and  Hon- 
duras, and  sold  by  the  pound.  And  as  the  Bmallest  coin  in 
the  eountry  is  a  quaríillo,  or  three  cents,  which  would  pur- 
chase  more  of  almost  any  of  these  articles  thaa  most  facnilies 
would  require  at  one  time,  change  is  made  in  the  aboriginal 
coin  of  the  eountry,  namely  cacao  nuls,  of  which  four  are 
about  equivalent  in  valué  to  one  cent  of  our  currency. 

But  two  meáis  a-day  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitanta  at  large. 
A  cup  of  coffee  or  chocolate  is  served  at  the  bedside,  or  im- 
mediately  upon  rising  in  the  morning.  Breakíást  foUows  at 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  dinner  at  three  or 
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four  in  the  afternoon.  Tea  is  only  drunk  by  foreigners,  and 
by  them  to  a  very  limited  extent.  It  is  not  to  be  found 
therefore  in  any  of  the  stops.  A  cup  of  chocolate,  or  more 
frequently  a  cup  of  tiste  (parched  corn  ground  with  chocolate 
and  sugar  and  mixed  with  water),  passed  unceremoniously 
in  the  evening,  supplies  its  place,  and  is  not  an  unacceptable 
substitute.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  large 
qiiantities  of  "dulces,"  literally  "sweets"  or  sweetmeats  are 
eaten  between  meáis,  especially  by  the  women.  The  Spanish 
taste  for  ** dulces"  long  ago  passed  into  a  proverb,  but  it 
rather  surpasses  itself  in  Nicaragua.  The  venders  of  "  dul- 
ces," generally  bright  Indian  girls,  gaily  dressed,  and  bearing 
a  tray,  covered  with  the  purest  white  napkins,  and  tempt- 
ingly  spread,  upon  their  heads,  pass  daily  from  house  to 
house;  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult,  and  always  ungallant  to 
refuse  purchasing  something,  however  trifling,  from  their 
stock.  The  "  mil  gracias  Señor  I"  in  the  silverest  of  voices, 
is  always  worth  the  money,  and  so  one  gets  the  "  dulces  " 
gratis.  They  sometimes,  however,  trespassed  a  little  upon 
my  good  nature,  and  carried  oíf  more  of  my  loóse  change 
than  was  proper,  considering  that,  having  a  reasonable  regard 
for  my  stomach,  I  never  ate  any  of  their  dyspeptic  com- 
pounds. 

León  has  little  trade  beyond  the  supply  of  its  local  wants. 
The  principal  import  and  export  business  for  this  portion  of 
the  State  is  done  in  the  large  and  flourishing  town  of  Chinan- 
dega,  situated  within  two  leagues  of  the  port  of  Realejo.  Its 
sho])s  are  nevertheless  well  supplied,  and  it  has  some  wealthy 
merchants.  Its  principal  inhabitants,  however,  are  "  propie- 
tarios," owners  of  large  estates  which  are  carried  on  through 
agents.  Attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  augment  the 
commcrcial  importance  of  León  by  opening  a  shorter  and 
direct  communication  with  Realejo;  but  its  interior  position 
will  always  prove  a  bar  to  its  progress  in  this  respect  Chi- 
nan dega  has  already  a  start,  which  it  will  doubtless  keep. 
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aolesfi  a  lown,   more  favorablji'  aituatcd   nearer   Úie   pon, 
Khould  epríng  up  uader  the  letjuiremeiita  oí  commeroe. 

Smcc  tlie  above  waa  written,  a  new  town  called  "  C>  iriaili," 
has  beeo  laid  out  oq  tbe  south  sliorc  of  the  h¡u-bor  of  Realejo, 
in  tbe  directioQ  of  Leou,  whicti  vñ[\  greatty  benefit  tlie  lattei 
city. 
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THE  VldNITY  OF  LEÓN — THE  BISHOP's  BATnS — FUENTE  DE  AXÜ8CX>^"  CERRO 
DE  LOS  AHERICANOS" — Jk  MILITARY  BALL  AND  CIVIO  DINNER — GEN.  GUER- 
RERO — OfnCIAL  TlgrP  FROM  THE  INDIAN  MÜNÍOIPALITY  OF  8ÜBTIABA 
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cédulas — formino  a  tocabulart — "  una  deolma."--«-the  indians  of 
nicaragua;  stature;  complexión;  disposition;  brayert;  industrt; 
8kill  in  the  art8 — manufacture  of  cottonr-primitiye  mode  of  spin- 
niño — ttrlan  purple — petates  and  hammock^^pottirt — "aguacales,** 

AND  "jicaras," — 008TÜME — ORNAMENTS — ABQRIOINAL  INSTITUTIONS — THE 
CONQUEST  OF  NICARAGUA— BNORMITIEtf.PRACTISED  TOWARDS  THE  INOIANB— 
PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  INDLáNS— THE*  SEQDEL  OF  SOMOZa's  INSUBREC- 
TION — BATTLBS  OF  THE  OBRAJE  AND  SAN  JORGE— CAPTURE  AND  EXEOUTION 
OF  SOMOZA^ — MODÉRATE  POUCT  QF  THE  GOVERNMENT— rRETURN  OF  GEN. 
MUÑOZ — MEDALS — ^FESTIVAL  OF  PSAOE — ^NOVEL  PROCESSION--rA  BLACK  SAINT. 

The  country  adjacent to León is  very  fine,  and  the  "paseos" 
or  rides  in  the  vicinity,  although  lacking  an  important 
element  of  beaaty,  the  proxhnity  of  water,  are  not  without 
variety  and  interest.  My  first  expedition  on  horseback  was 
to  a  place  called  the  Bishop's  Baths.  We  rodé  through  the 
barrio  de  San  Juan,  where  the  carreteros  most  do  congrégate, 
to  the  edge  of  the  northem  ravine.  Here^we  found  a  path 
literally  shut  in  with  cactuses  and  trees  coyered  with  vines, 
which  led  to  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  gateway,  beyond  which 
had  once  been  the  suburban  seat  of  the  Bishops  of  Nicaragua. 
It  was  a  beautiful  spot;  the  ground  had  been  artificially 
smoothed,  and  beneath  the  large  trces  which  shadowed  over 
it,  were  the  remains  of  stone  seats,  and  of  pedestals  which 
had  once  sustained  crosses  and  the  statues  of  the  saints.     In 
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ftmt  of  wliere  tbe  hoose  had  stood,  befim  ilB  deatroctioa 
dniing  tbe  tronbtes  of  the  revolotionarj  poñod,  there  mts 
an  abnipt  slope  to  tbe  stream  at  the  boHom  of  tibe  n.viiirL 
Tb»  «lope  bad  formerlr  been  tenaoed,  and  descended  by  & 
windíng  way.  Tbe  batba  were  of  stoae,  and  altfaoogh  dov 
in  rutas,  still  gave  evidences  of  the  taste  and  loxury  wbicb 
bad  Icd  to  their  constniction.  A  coaple  of  women,  naked 
with  the  exceptioD  of  a  single  cloth  around  iheir  loios,  were 
washing  in  tbe  principal  batb,  but  tbcv  Tacated  it  tempora- 
hl;  at  oor  reqnest,  and  we  took  poooonBJoiL  Tbe  secluáion 
of  tbe  place,  Ihe  liiupid  purity  of  tbe  water,  and  tbe  deep 
riíade  in  wbich  everything  was  shroaded,  «ttcbanted  me  witb 
tbe  spot,  and  I  could  not  help  Ibiuking  that  il  must  bare 
been  f!«lected  by  one  of  the  rosieat  and  jolUest  of  tbe  oíd 
bishopB  whose  portraits  had  tipped  me  a  friendly  wink  from 
tbe  walla  of  the  heavy  room  where  they  were  ímprisoned  in 
the  catbedral.  But  I  afterwards  foand  that  ihia  was  but  one 
only  of  a  thousand  oqually  bvanlifii!  spots  in  tbe  neighbor- 
bood  of  the  city.  Tliat,  howevcr,  to  wbich  my  memory 
reverL-i  most  frequcntly,  ¡H  the  "fuente  de  Axusco,"  distant 
about  two  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  town.  It  is  a  broad 
pool,  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  shut  in  by  steep  banks  on 
every  side,  and  reached  by  a  single  narrow  path.  Tbe  water 
ig  tepid,  and  burats,  puré  as  crystal,  in  a  large  volume  from 
beneath  the  rocka.  It  is  literalJy  arched  over  witb  trees,  and 
curtained  in  with  vines.  This  place  was  my  íavorite  resort 
during  the  whole  of  my  reaidenee  in  the  country.  I  rose  at 
early  dawn,  despatched  a  cup  of  coíFee,  and  mountiog  my 
borse,  generally  reached  the  place  just  as  tbe  sun  began  to 
tinge  the  summit  of  the  distant  volcanoes.  The  path  lay 
through  fielda  covered  with  trees  and  bushea,  spangled  aíl 
over  with  flowers,  and  glittering  with  dew-drops.  Tbe  cool, 
bracing  morning  air,  the  quick  action  of  the  horse,  and  the 
grateful  plunge  into  the  quiet  pool, — I  think  I  never  enjoyed 
ao  much  the  mere  pleasure  of  existence,  as  during  my  visits 
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to  the  "  fuente  de  Axusco."  There  stood  a  cross  in  a  nook 
near  the  pool,  and  I  often  observed  chaplets  of  firesh  flowers 
suspended  upon  it.  It  puzzled  me  exoeedingly,  and  one  day, 
finding  a  little  boy  seated  beside  it,  I  asked  him  why  it  was 
there  ?  It  commemorated  an  awful  murder,  he  said,  and 
that  was  all  he  knew,  except  that  the  victim  was  a  woman. 
Beyond  the  "  fuenta,"  is  the  range  of  low  hills  which  I  have 
mentioned  as  bordering  the  plain  of  León  on  the  side  of  the 
ocean.  I  had  the  trees  cut  down  on  the  most  commanding 
peak,  and  rodé  there  so  frequently  that  the  rancheros  in  the 
vicinity  christened  it  "el  cerro  de  los  Americanos,"  the  hill 
of  the  Americans.  From  this  point  the  eye  traversed  the 
whole  vast  plain,  and  took  in  every  object  of  interest.  Upon 
one  hand  the  forests  alone  shut  the  lake  of  Managua  from 
view,  while  upon  the  other  the  broad  Pacific  lay  bright  and 
beautiful  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  With  a  glass  the  ves- 
seis  in  the  harbor  of  Realejo,  and  the  outlines  of  the  volcano 
of  Coseguina,  distant  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  could  easily 
be  distinguished.  A  view  from  the  "  cerro  de  los  Ameri- 
canos" is  an  incident  in  a  man*s  lifetime  not  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten.  Its  impression  upon  my  own  mind  is  too  distinct 
ever  to  be  eflfaced. 

Our  second  week  in  León  was  signalized  by  a  military 
ball  and  a  government  dinner,  both  on  a  scale  far  surpass- 
ing  anything  of  the  kind  which  had  been  witnessed  in  the 
city  for  many  years.  The  ball  was  under  the  special  patron- 
age  of  Gen.  Don  José  Guerrero,  who  had  just  finished  a  term 
as  Director  of  the  State,  but  who  had  accepted  the  command 
of  the  garrison  in  the  absence  of  the  General-in-chief.  It 
was  during  his  administration  that  the  seizure  of  San  Juan 
by  the  English  had  taken  place,  and  it  was  his  eloquent 
appeal,  in  a  circular  addressed  to  all  civilized  nations,  which 
had  arrested  the  attention  and  awakened  the  sympathy  of 
General  Taylor  and  his  cabinet.  My  arrival  in  the  country, 
it  can  readily  be  understood,  was  to  him  a  source  of  the  pro- 
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fenodest  satis&ctioTí ;  and  ditring  mj  officíal  residence  in 
León,  I  had  no  warmer  friend  th&a  General  Gaerrero,  May 
be  lire  to  witness  the  ñ-uitioD  of  the  policr  which  he  nuu-ked 
out  for  his  country,  and  ihe  realizatioa  of  tbcee  bigb  aud 
patriotic  hopee  which  he  has  eo  long  and  so  devotedly  cher- 
úhed ! 

Ainong!^  the  most  pleasing  incidents  connected  with  mj 
arrival  waa  a  formal  visit  from  ihe  municipal  aulhoñties  of 
the  Indian  pueblo  of  SubtJaba,  wlio,  in  iheir  way,  are  amongst 
the  sturdiest  republicana  in  all  Nicaragua.  At  their  head 
was  8imon  Roque,  with  whom  I  afterwarda  established  an 
intímate  fñcndship.  He  presented  me  an  address,  wrítten 
both  in  the  Indian  language  and  in  Spanish,  aod  accompa- 
nied  it  ■írith  a  spcech,  which  was  for  above  the  average,  both 
in  language  and  sentiment,  and  altogetber  a  favorable  speci- 
mcn  of  ludían  eloqucnce.  Simón  and  his  comjuinions  were 
dressed  in  spotleeis  whitc,  and  each  wore  a  red  sash  about  his 
waíst,  and  carríed  a  gold-headed  cañe,  ao  insignia  of  office,  in 
his  hauds,  They  were  curions  to  know  about  the  Indían 
jjopulation  of  the  United  Statea,  nnd  I  bluah  to  say  it,  I  ivas 
ashamed  to  t«U  them  the  truth.  They  had  heard  that  I  was 
a  great  friend  of  the  Indiana,  and  on  the  lookout  for  "  piedras 
antiguas."  They  had  Bomething  to  tell  me  on  that  subject, 
but  it  could  only  be  done  when  wc  were  alone.  So  the  sala 
was  cleared,  and  Simón,  after  some  circumlocution,  informed 
me  that  they  knew  of  certain  ancient  stones  which  their  an- 
cestora  had  buried  a  very  long  time  ago,  and  which,  if  I 
wished,  they  would  present  to  me,  on  the  peremptory  condi- 
tion,  however,  that  their  locality  should  be  kept  a  profound 
secret.  I  was  too  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  assent  to 
atiy  conditions,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that,  as  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  attend  to  the  busineas  now,  Bome  of  the 
stones  should  be  excavated  at  once,  and  aent  to  my  residence. 
They  were  as  good  as  their  word ;  and  a  couple  of  momíngs 
thereafter  we  were  surprised  at  finding  two  statues  at  the 
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threshold  of  the  portal ;  and  a  few  nights  later  a  cart  ap- 
peared  with  two  more, — of  all  which  a  description  will  be 
given  in  another  place.  This  little  piece  of  confidence  over, 
I  treated  the  company  to  as  much  claret  as  they  chose  to 
drink,  and  we  parted  with  the  understanding  th^t  I  should 
return  the  visit  at  an  early  day.  The  address  and  reply  were 
as  follows : 

ADDRESS. 

"  SiR : — The  municipality  of  the  Pueblo  of  Subtiaba,  of  which  we  are 
members,  entertain  the  highest  enthusiasm  in  view  of  the  relations  which 
your  arrival  induces  us  tx>  beüeve  will  speedily  be  established  between 
Nicaragua  and  the  United  States,  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  republic 
beneath  the  sun.  We  rejoice  in  the  depths  of  our  hearts  that  a  man  hke 
yourself  has  been  chosen  to  convey  to  us  the  assurances  of  ñiture  pros- 
perity,  in  the  ñame  of  the  sons  of  Washington ;  and  we  trust  in  the  Al- 
mighty,  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  may  soon  become  the  shield  of 
Nicaragua  on  land  and  sea.  Convey  our  sincerest  thanks  for  their  sympa- 
thy  to  the  great  people  which  you  represent,  and  give  to  your  generous 
government  the  assurances  of  that  deep  gratitude  which  we  feel  but  can- 
not  express.  Webeg  of  you,  Sir,  to  accept  this  humble  evidence  of  the 
oordial  sentiments  which  we  entertain  both  for  you,  your  countrymen,  and 
your  Government,  and  which  are  equally  shared  by  the  people  which  we 
represent. 

José  de  la  Cruz  Garcías, 
(Signed)  Simón  Roque, 

Francisco  Luis  Antan. 

REPLY. 

*'  My  friends  of  the  Munioipalitt  of  Subtiaba  : 

"  I  experience  great  pleasure  in  receiving  from  your  hands  this  brief  but 
earnest  address ;  and  I  return  you  my  thanks,  both  personally  and  in  be- 
half  of  my  Government,  for  the  friendly  sentiments  which  it  contains.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  high  anticipations  which  you  have  formed  from  a 
more  intímate  relation  between  your  country  and  the  United  States,  may 
be  fully  realized." 

The  reader  may  be  aasured  that  I  did  notforget  my  promise 
to  the  municipality  of  Subtiaba.     A  day  was  shortly  after- 
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and  true;  and  in  reward  of  its  fidelity  it  had  received  a  grant 
of  all  tlie  lands  intervening  between  it  and  the  ocean,  to  hold 
in  perpetuity  for  the  benefit  of  its  citizens.  And  Simón 
showed  me  the  royal  letters,  signed  "Yo,  el  Rey"  (I,  the 
Kang),  which  the  emperors  of  Spain  had  thought  it  not 
derogatory  to  their  dignity  to  address  to  his  predecessors 
in  office ;  and  notwithstanding  his  ardent  republicanism,  I 
thought  Simón  looked  at  them  with  something  of  regret.  I 
inquired  for  mannscripts  which  might  throw  some  light  upon 
the  early  history  of  the  country,  but  found  only  mnsty 
records,  of  no  interest  or  valué. 

My  attempts  to  fill  out  the'blank  vocabulary  with  which  I 
was  provided  created  a  great  deal  of  merriment.  I  enjoyed 
it  quite  as  much  as  any  of  them,  for  nothing  could  be  more 
amusing  than  the  discussions  between  the  oíd  men  in  respect 
to  certain  doubtful  words  and  phrases.  They  sometimes 
quite  forgot  my  presenoe,  and  rated  each  other  soundly  as 
ignoramuses;  whereat  Simón  was  greatly  scandalized,  and 
threatened  to  put  them  all  in  the  stocks  as  "  hombres  sin 
vergüenza,"  men  destitute  of  shame.  "Ahí"  said  he, 
"these  oíd  sinners  give  me  more  trouble  than  the  yoimg 
ones" — a  remark  which  created  great  mirth  amongst  the  out- 
siders,  and  especially  amongst  the  young  vagabonds  who 
clung  like  monkeys  to  the  window  bars.  The  group  of  swar- 
thy,  earnest  faces  gathered  round  the  little  table,  upon  which 
was  heaped  a  confused  mass  of  ancient,  time-stained  papera, 
would  have  furnished  a  study  for  a  painter.  It  was  quite 
dark  when  I  had  concluded  my  inquines,  but  I  was  not  per- 
mitted  to  leave  without  listening  to  a  little  poem,  "  Una  De- 
cima," writtenby  one  of  the  schoolmastera,  who  read  it  tome 
by  the  light  of  a  huge  wax  candle,  borrowed,  I  am  sure,  from 
the  church  for  the  occasion.  My  modesty  forbids  my  attempt- 
ing  a  translation,  and  so  I  compromise  mattera  by  submitting 
the  original: 
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DÉCIMA. 

Nicaragua,  ve  hasta  cuanda 

Cesara  vuestro  deerelo, 

Ta  levaalara  el  Tiielo 

HeriJiOBo,  alegre,  y  triunfante ; 

¿1  mismo  liempo  mirando 

De  este  peraonage  el  pott*; 

Y  mas  Mra  cuando  corte 

Todos  loB  agradeoimientos ; 

Diremos  todos  coDtentoa 

Viva  el  Oobicrno  del  Norte !  d.  s, 

Ab  i  mouníed  my  horae,  Don  Simón  led  off  with  three 
cheers  for  "  El  Ministro  del  Norte,"  and  followed  it  with 
three  more  for  "  El  Amigo  de  loe  Indios  "  (the  fi-iend  of  tlie 
InJianfi),  all  ofwliicli  vras  añcrwarda  paraded  by  a  dingy 
little  Anglo-aervile  papcr  publisbed  in  Costa  Rica,  as  evi- 
deijce  tbat  I  waa  tampering  with  the  Indiana,  and  exciting 
them  to  undertake  the  utter  destruction  of  the  white  popula- 
tion! 

The  Indiana  of  Nicaragua,  who,  as  I  have  said,  predomí- 
nate in  the  country,  are  singularly  docile  and  industrious, 
and  constitute  wbat  would,  in  some  countñes,  be  called  an 
excellent  "  rural  population,"  They  are  a  smaller  race  of 
men  than  the  Indiana  of  the  United  Statea,  but  have  fine 
muscular  developments,  and  a  singularly  mild  and  aoft  ex- 
pression  of  countenance.  In  color  also  they  are  ligbter,  and 
their  featurea  less  atrongly  marked.  Some  of  tbe  women  are 
excecdiugly  pretty,  and  when  young,  have  figures  beautifully 
and  classically  moulded.  They  are  entirely  unobtrusive  in 
tbeir  mannera,  aeldom  speaking  unless  first  addressed,  and 
are  always  kind  and  bospitable  to  strangers.  They  are  not 
warlike  but  brave,  and  when  reduced  to  the  neceasity,  figbt 
with  the  most  desperate  obatinacy.  León  has  more  tban  once 
owed  its  safety  to  the  Indian  battalion  of  Subtiaba,  wbicb,  in 
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the  civil  wars  of  1838-39,  marched  triumphantly  from  one 
end  of  Central  America  to  the  other. 

The  agriculture  of  the  State  is  almost  entirely  carried  on 
by  them ;  but  they  are  not  deficient  in  mechanical  skill,  and 
with  the  rudest  tools  often  produce  the  most  delicate  and 
elabórate  articles  of  workmanship.  The  women  manufacture 
íi  large  quantity  of  cotton  for  their  ovvn  consumption  and  for 
sale.  And  in  riding  through  Subtiaba  in  the  afternoon,  no 
spectacle  is  more  common  than  to  see  a  woman  naked  to  the 
waist,  sitting  in  the  doorway  of  almost  every  hut,  or  beneath 
the  shadow  of  an  adjacent  tree,  busily  engaged  in  spinning 
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cotton.  A  little  foot-wheel,  such  as  was  formerly  in  use  for 
spinning  flax  in  our  own  country,  is  here  commonly  used  for 
tliis  purj)ose.  But  the  aboriginal  contri  vanee  is  not  yet 
whülly  displaced.  It  is  exceedingly  simple,  consisting  of  a 
thin  spindle  of  wood  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  in  length, 
whicli  is  passed  through  a  fly,  or  whcel  of  hard,  heavy  wood, 
six  inches  in  diameter,  resembling  the  wheel  of  a  pulley,  ex- 
cept  that  it  is  convex  instead  of  concave  on  the  edge.  The 
spindle  thus  resembles  a  gigantic  top.  When  used  it  is 
l)laced  in  a  calabasli,  or  hollowed  piece  of  wood,  to  prevent 
it  from  toppling  o  ver,  when  not  in  motion.  A  thread  is 
attached  to  it,  just  above  the  fly,  and  it  is  then  twirled  rap- 
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idly  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger.  The  momentum  of 
the  fly  keeps  it  m  motion  for  half  a  minute,  and  meantimc 
lile  tliread  is  drawn  out  by  the  hands  of  tlie  operator,  froni 
the  pile  of  prepared  cotton  which  she  iiolda  in  her  lap.  Ii 
i«  the»  wound  on  the  spindle,  and  the  process  repeated,  unti! 
the  spindle  ia  fall  of  thread. 

In  the  foregoing  cut  o  representa  the  cotton ;  ft,  6,  the 
Hpindle ;  d,  the  fly ;  a,  the  thread  already  spnn  and  wound ; 
and  e,  e,  the  outhnes  of  the  calabash.  A  preciaely  similar 
tnode  of  spinning  was  praclised  by  tlie  ancient  Mexicans, 
who,  however,  inaerted  the  lower  end  of  the  spindle  in  n 
hole  Diíide  in  a  block  of  wood,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
engraving.  The  mode  of  weaving 
amongst  the  Indiana  of  Nicaragua  wae 
ancicntly  llie  aame  aa  that  of  the  Mexi 
cana,  which  ia  sufficicntly  well  illus- 
trated  in  the  following  engraving, 
copied  froto  the  Codex  Mendoza,  a 
Mexican  manuscript  or  painting. 

Sonie  of  ihe  cotton  fabrica  manufac- 
turt'd  hy  the  Indians  are  very  durable, 
and  woven  in  taateful  figures  of  various 
colora.  The  color  most  valued  is 
the  Tyrian  purple,  obtaioed  from  the 
murex  shell-fiah,  which  ia  found  upon  the  Pacific  coast  of 
Nicaragua.  Thia  color  is  produced  of  any  desirahle  depth 
and  tone,  and  is  permanent ;  unafiected  alike  by  expoaure 
to  the  aun  and  to  the  action  of  alkalies.  The  procesa  of  dying 
the  thread  illuBtratca  the  patient  assiduity  of  the  Indiana.  It 
is  taken  to  the  aeaside,  when  a  aufficient  number  of  shella  are 
colleeted,  which  being  dried  from  the  sea  wnter,  the  work  iü 
commenced.  Each  shell  ia  taken  up  singly,  and  a  slight 
pressure  upon  the  valve  which  closes  its  mouth  forcea  out  a 
few  dropa  of  the  coloring  fluid,  which  ia  then  almost  deatitute 
of  color.     In  this  each  thread  ia  dipped  singly,  and  after  ah- 
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sorbing  enough  of  the  precious  liquid,  is  carefuUy  drawD  out 
bctween  the  thiimb  and  ñnger,  and  laid  aside  to  diy.  Whole 
days  and  nigbte  are  spent  in  Üiis  tedious  procesa,  imtil  the 
work  Í3  completed.     At  first  the  thread  íb  of  a  dull  blue 


color,  but  upon  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  acquirea  the  de- 
sired  tint.  The  fish  is  not  destroyed  by  the  operation,  but 
is  returned  tothe  sea,  when  it  laysin  a  new  stock  ofcoloring 
matter  for  a  future  occasion.' 

The  manufactnre  of  "  petates,"  or  variegated  mata,  from 
the  bark  of  the  palm,  and  hammocks  from  the  "  pita,"  a 
species  of  agave,  is  exclusively  in  Indian  hands.  They  are 
also  skillful  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  which  haa  re- 
mained  unchangod  from  the  period  before  the  Conquest.     The 


'  "The  coiton-yarn  thus  dyed  is  knowD  in  tlie  country  by  the  ñame  of 
'  hih  morado,'  &ad  is  highlj  prized  by  the  Indian  women  oF  all  the  States, 
who  are  cxlremely  partial  to  it  for  adorning  the  dresses  uaed  on  festive 
occasions.  Fomierly,  high  prices  were  paid  for  ¡t ;  heing  frequently  soH 
in  Guatemala  and  olber  principal  towns,  for  from  t«n  to  fourteen  dolían 
tJte  pound.  In  recent  times  purple  thrcod  haa  bc^n  imported  from  Eu- 
rope,  and  sold  at  a  roucb  cheaper  rate ;  but  the  color  13  neitber  as  good 
ñor  as  durable,  and  notwLlhstandiDg  ita  economj,  does  not  supplant  the 
nalivc  product,  The  Indians  are  not  easily  deceived  byofiering  them  the 
one  for  the  other,  as  they  can  readily  distinguish  the  forcign  from  the 
genuine  by  aome  peculiaritj  of  amell  ¡n  the  latt«r,  which,  although  tfae 
dearest,  is  always  preferred." — Baüy,  p.  125. 
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water-jan,  and  o«faer  venela  in  ■"■mnm  vae, 

t  aU   rlmii,  an  made  by  tbem.    Tbef  an  fanned 

bf  Ikaad,  vhkiat  ihe  aid  of  tbe  potler'a  «hed,  aid  are  va»- 

«■djr  and  oAen  dabmat^  arfond  and  lainiiwiiiliiil,  tíaked, 

aad  wht*  iatended  fbr  porpona  reqmiÍBg  it,  an  pamallv 
glaaed.  Tbe  «iterjais,  howercr,  an  poroiM,  ao  as  to  admñ 
of  etKmgb  water  pañtg  tfaroo^  to  keep  tbe  onter  surütee 
fiorered  witli  Bioülare,  tfae  evaporaiioD  of  which  rapnUv  and 
e^ctuaDy  ooob  tfae  cnotents  of  the  ressei.  Oviedo  com- 
tneixie  h^lj  tbe  áaü  whicb  tbe  ancient  inhabitaiits  dis- 
placed ia  tbe  ruaniifactMreoftbórpottCTT.aodwhich  ú  very 
well  sosuioed  botb  by  ibe  fraguenid  vbicfa  are  fi^nnd,  and 
bj  tbe  vares  whicb  tbe  ladians  stiO  "Cinn&rtxirft,  "  Tber 
iiiAke  ba^na,  pUiea,  jats.  and  pitchers,  oí  very  fine  potterr, 
bbwrk  and  smootb  as  v^ret,  and  btüliant  as  jet.  I  luve 
brooybt  9ome  specimeos,  whicfa  are  so  fice  that  tbev  mtght 
be  offereci  to  a  prinoe."    Thos  saith  the  clironícler. 

llr.  W.  H.  Edwarda,  in  bis  narratÍTe  of  "  A  Voyage  np 
the  AmaaoD,"  p.  114^  describes  tbe  jneparuion  and  painting 
of  j-T^rtery  bv  tbe  Indiana  oa  that  river.  The  bnishes  or 
peDciis  were  the  stnall  species  of  palms,  and  tbe  coloring 
matter  the  simplest  kinds.  The  blue  was  índigo ;  black,  the 
juice  of  the  mandioca;  green,  the  juice  of  some  other  plant; 
and  tbe  red  anJ  yellow,  clays,  The  colora  were  applied  in 
aquares  and  circles,  or  if  aimhing  imitative  was  inteoded,  in 
tbe  mdesi  outlines.  Tbe  >/t'tzÍiiy  was  produced  br  a  resinóos 
gum  found  in  the  foresta,  nhioh  was  gently  rubbed  over  the 
Tcssels,  previoasly  wanned  over  a  bed  of  coals.  Tbis  descrip- 
tion  appliea  equally  to  the  modea  practised  in  Nicaragua. 

Tliev  also  make  drinking  vessels  from  the  calabash ;  the 
largest  varieties  are  called  "guacals"  or  "aguaeols^^'  and  the 
smallcT  ones,  made  from  the  long  or  pear-sbaped  calabash, 
"jtcaras."  These  !ast  are  often  tastefutly  carved  upoa  tbeir 
exteriors,  and  are  generally  used  instead  of  tumblers.  It  is 
indispensable  that  "  íúfc"  should  be  served  in  "jicaras,"  and 
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amongst  tlie  people  at  large  they  are  also  used  fbr  coffee  and 
chocolate.  But  aa  their  bottoms  are  rottnd,  little  carved 
stands  are  made  to  receive  tbem.  The  Indianfl  near  the  oily 
of  Nicaragua  make  similar  cupe  from  a  varíety  of  cocoa-nnt 
pecuhar  to  that  vicinity,  which  are  celebrated  throughout 
their  country  for  their  beauty  of  shape  and  ornament.  Thej 
are  black,  and  highly  polished,  and  whec  mounted  with  sil- 
ver,  are  greatly  prized  by  foreigners. 


The  ilress  of  the  Iiidians  is  exceedingly  simple.     On  ordi- 

nary  occaaious,  the  women  wear  only  a  white  or  flowered 
ekirt,  fastened  around  the  waiat,  leaving  the  upper  part  of 
the  person  entirely  exposed,  or  but  parlially  covered  by  a 
handkerchief  íáatcned  around  the  neck,  In  Masaya  and 
some  other  places,  a  square  piece  of  cloth,  of  native  manu- 
fecture,  and  of  precisely  the  same  style  and  pattem  with 
that  used  for  the  same  purpose  before  the  Diacovery,  suppHes 
the  place  of  the  skirt.  It  Í3  fastened  in  some  incomprehensi- 
ble way,  without  the  aid  of  stringa  or  pins,  and  falls  from  the 
hips  a  little  below  the  knees.  The  guipil  and  nagua  are 
however  adopted  in  nearly  all  tho  large  towna,  and  are 
everywhere  worn  on  festival  days  and  Sundays,  The  men 
wear  a  kind  of  cotton  drawers,  fastened  above  the  hips,  but 
frequently  reaching  no  lower  than  the  knees.  Sandals  sup- 
ply  the  place  of  sboea,  but  for  the  most  part  both  sexes  go 
37 
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with  their  feet  bare.  The  ta^te  for  oniament  is  univeisa] ; 
and  a  roaarj-,  to  wiiich  ia  attached  a  litlie  golden,  álver,  or 
ebony  cross,  ia  saapended  from  ihe  cecka  of  raale  and  fetnale. 
oíd  and  joung.  Thev  are  also  fond  of  flowere,  and  the  girls 
are  seldom  »-itLout  some  of  them  entwincd  amongst  the  lux- 
uriant  locka  of  tbeir  long,  black  bair,  or  braided  in  a  cbaplet 
and  encircling  their  foreheads. 


HOUD*r  OOBTOMI. 


The  munieipality  of  Subtiaba,  in  common  with  the  barrios 
of  some  of  the  towna,  holds  lauda,  as  I  have  said,  in  virtue 
of  royal  granta,  in  its  corporate  capacity.  These  laads  are 
inalienable,  and  are  leased  to  the  inhabitants  at  low  and 
almost  nominal  rates.  Everj  citizen  is  entitled  to  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  enable  hira  to  support  bimself  and  bis  femily ; 
for  which  he  paya  from  four  riáis  (half  a  dollar,)  to  two  dol- 
lars  a  ycar.  This  practice  seems  to  have  been  of  aboriginal 
institution ;  for  under  the  ancient  Indian  organization,  the 
riglit  lo  Uve  was  recognized  as  a  fundamental  principie  in  the 
civil   and  social   syetem.     Ko    man    was    eupposed   to   be 
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entitled  to  more  land  than  was  necessary  to  his  support ;  ñor 
was  he  permitted  to  hold  more  than  that,  to  the  exclusión  or 
injury  of  others. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  institutions  of  the  Indiana  in  this 
country  were  recognized,  and  have  been  perpetuated  by  the 
Spaniards.  Some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  aboriginal  ritual 
have  also  been  incorporated  amongst  the  rites  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  many  respects  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
conquerors  have  assimilated  most  to  the  Indians,  or  the  In- 
dians  to  the  Spaniards.  For,  however  rude  and  subverting 
the  first  shock  of  Spanish  conquest  in  America,  the  subse- 
quent  policy  of  Spain,  framed  and  directed  by  the  famous 
Council  of  the  Indies,  was  that  of  condliation.  In  common 
with  the  church,  it  conceded  much  to  the  habits  and  feel- 
ings  of  the  aborígines,  and  to  a  certain  extent  conformed  to 
them. 

The  conquest  of  Nicaragua  was  eflfected  with  no  less  vio- 
lence  than  that  of  México  and  Pera;  and  if  we  may  credit 
the  acoount  of  Las  Casas,  the  pious  bishop  of  Chiapa,  who 
visited  the  country  in  person,  it  was  both  attended  and  fol- 
lowed  by  extraordinary  cruelties.  He  charges  the  enormity 
chiefly  upon  Pedro  Arias  de  Avila,  Governor  of  Darien,  who 
sent  Gordo  va  to  subdue  the  country,  and  who  himself  after- 
wards  becarae  its  governor. 

"  The  Indians  of  this  province,"  he  says,  "  were  naturally 
of  a  mild  and  peacable  temper ;  yet  notwithstanding  this,  the 
Governor,  or  rather  Tyrant,  with  the  ministers  of  his  cruelty, 
treated  them  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  those  of  the 
other  Idngdoms.  They  committed  murders  and  robberies, 
more  than  it  is  possible  for  pen  to  relate.  Upon  the  slight- 
est  pretexts,  the  soldiers  massacred  the  inhabitants  withont 
regard  to  age,  sex,  or  condition.  They  exacted  from  them 
certain  measures  of  corn,  and  certain  numbers  of  slaves,  and 
if  these  were  not  rendered,  hesitated  not  to  kiU  the  delin- 
quents.     And  the  country  being  plain,   the  people  were 
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unable  to  escape  to  the  mountains  as  they  did  elscwhere,  and 
were  consequently  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spanish  horse.  They 
carried  off  many  thousands  aa  slaves,  slaying  those  who 
feinted  or  wearied  on  the  march. 

"  The  Govemor  once  arbitrarily  changed  the  distribution 
i)f  the  IndiaDS,  conveying  most  of  them  to  hia  favorites,  to  the 
exclusión  of  those  wilh  whom  he  was  displeased.  The  result 
of  this  was  a  great  scarcity  of  food ;  and  the  Spaniards  seiz- 
iDg  upon  the  pro\-isioQS  of  the  Indiana,  caused  a  great  distress, 
and  induced  a  disorder  whieh  destrojed  upwards  of  thixtf 
thousand  of  the  people. 

"  AU  the  cittes,  and  fields  around  them,  were  like  pleasant 
gardens,  whieh  the  Spaniards  cultivated  according  to  the 
share  whieh  each  ene  had  assigned  him  by  !ot ;  and  to  save 
their  own  revenuea,  eupportcd  themselves  from  the  stores  of 
ihe  Indians,  thus  consuining,  in  a  short  time,  what  these  poor 
people  had  got  together  with  great  care  and  toil.  Nobles, 
women,  and  children  were  all  cotnpelled  to  work  day  and 
and  night ;  niany  died  under  the  burthens  whieh  were  im- 
poaed  upon  them.  For  thcy  obliged  them  to  carry  on  their 
shoulders  to  the  ports,  whieh  were  in  eome  cases  distant  thirty 
leagues,  the  plank  and  timbera  used  in  building  vessels." 

lias  Casas,  however,  regards  the  practice  of  exacting  shives 
from  the  caziquea,  for  transportation  and  sale  elsewhere,  as 
one  of  the  chief  causea  of  the  depopulation  of  the  country, 
Five  or  six  ship-loada  were  annually  taken  to  Perú  and 
Panamá,  and  sold  there.  He  calculates  that  half  a  millionof 
Indiana  were  tfaus  drawn  out  of  Nicaragua  alone ;  but  thia 
number  appeara  incredible.  The  statement  that  from  fiftj  to 
sixty  thousand  perished  in  the  wars  of  the  Conqoest  is  per- 
haps,  nearer  the  truth ;  for,  as  he  observes,  "  this  was  one  of 
the  best  peopled  countriea  iu  all  America." 

When  the  Council  of  the  Indies  began  to  represa  the  cru- 
elties  of  the  conquerors,  the  govemors  of  Nicaragua  proved 
themselves  refractory ;  indeed,  Rodrigo  de  Contreras  openlj 
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diaobeyed  his  inatructíons  in  this  respect,  which  waa  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  insurrection  headed  by  his  son,  to 
which  I  have  elsewhere  alluded. 

The  following  incident,  related  by  Oviedo,  will  illustrate 
the  severe  and  repulsive  measures  which  were  practised  to- 
wards  the  Indians  at  this  early  period.  "  In  1628,  the  trea- 
surer,  Alonzo  de  Peralta,  and  a  man  named  Zurita,  and  the 
brothers  Bailas,  left  the  city  of  León,  each  to  visit  the  vil- 
lages  and  Indians  belonging  to  hira.  They  never  returned, 
having  been  destroyed  by  their  own  vassals.  Hereupon 
Pedro  Arias  de  Avila  sent  out  soldiers  to  bring  in  some 
of  the  malefectors.  They  arrested  seventeen  or  eighteen 
caztques  whom  Pedro  Arias  caused  to  be  strangled  by  dogs. 
The  execution  took  place  in  the  following  manner,  on  Tues- 
day,  the  16th  of  June  of  the  same  year,  in  the  public  square 
of  León.  Each  cazique  was  armed  with  a  stick,  and  told  to 
defend  himself  against  the  dogs,  and  to  kill  them  if  he  could. 
Five  or  six  young  dogs  were  first  set  upon  them,  which  their 
masters  wished  to  train,  as  they  were  yet  without  experience. 
They  ran  baying  around  the  Indian,  who  easily  kept  them 
off  with  his  stick ;  but  the  moment  he  thought  himself  con- 
queror,  a  couple  of  mastiflfe,  or  well-trained  hounds,  were  sent 
against  him,  who  threw  him  in  a  moment.  The  other  dogs 
then  fell  upon  him,  biting  and  choking  him,  tearing  out  his 
entrails,  and  devouring  him,  as  it  were.  In  this  manner  the 
eighteen  were  soon  disposed  of.  They  were  from  the  valley 
of  Olocoton,  and  its  vicinity.  When  the  dogs  were  satiated, 
the  dead  bodies  remained  in  the  same  place,  it  being  forbid- 
den  to  carry  them  oflf,  imder  penalty  of  being  served  in  like 
manner ;  otherwise  the  Indians  would  have  taken  them  away. 
They  were  thus  left  in  order  to  frighten  the  nativos ;  but  on 
the  second  day  the  stench  of  the  dead  bodies  became  insup- 
portable.  And  on  the  fourth,  it  was  so  horrible  that,  being 
compelled  to  pass  there  in  going  to  the  house  of  the  governor, 
I  begged  him  to  give  permission  to  have  them  carried  away ; 
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vhicb  be  did  tbe  nuae  KftdQT,  ánm  h»  booM  i 
nesu- tbe  equre:." 

Bat  Thaterer  tlieir  former  oonditiaa,  tlte  Tfi»*"»  of  Kica- 
lagom  DO  loDger  labor  onder  ui^  diaBbtfitÍB8.  They  *xtjoj 
eqtul  porfle^es  wüh  tba  wlútee^  md  xuy  aqo»  to  aoj 
pBwlioii,  bcnrever  higb,  botli  m  tbc  Ounch  and  Staie.  The 
fjTBdii  of  jíixnitage  {áxverj  aoder  a  less  r^ngnaal  ñame)  ü 
bere  nnkiuiwn.  Yet  4w:  Indian  rataias  bis  tradioooaiT 
deferenoe  Íor  the  white  man,  u¡d  taciUr  admhs  bis  sopeii- 
orítj.  In  sonte  of  tbe  States  of  Centnl  4»^*^"^  ^jeaiaasy 
of  caite  bxs  been  anfullv  esáled  bj  unacnpaloos  partisaiia, 
£>r  tmworthj  porposee,  which  has  led  to  moat  dcptoraUe 
resnlts ;  bat  in  Xicaragua,  if  tbiá  ÍM-Iing  exista  at  all,  it  ia 
onljr  íb  a  laieat  ibrm.  At  au;  nU«,  i(  bas  oever  disp]Ayed 
íteelf  ia  any  of  tboso  fiigbtfal  demonstratioQB  wbicb  bare 
abnost  desolated  Gtuteoiala  and  portioos  of  Peru,  and  wbicb 
tbreateo  tbe  entiie  extinctíoa  of  ihe  white  nee  íq  Yacataa. 
Tbia  qaiet,  hovever,  ni*y  be  tbatof  tbe&lumbsring  Tolcano; 
and  itsooDtiniiasoe  tnaj  depend  very  mucb  upoo  tbe  judicáous 
eDCOiinigement  of  white  eroigratioQ  from  tbe  United  States 
and  from  Europe. 

The  original  iahabitants  of  Nicaragua,  and  of  Central 
America  geaerallv,  seem  to  have  been  of  tbe  tnie  Toltecan 
stock.  So  too  were  the  nations  of  Anahuac,  tbe  Aztecs  or 
Mexicana,  but  moditied  aad  deteríorated  hy  association  and 
interiiiixture  with  the  barbarous  Chichemecas.  From  tbis 
source  they  derived  the  fiercer  and  more  savage  traits  in 
their  characters;  and  even  now,  notwithstanding  that  tbej 
havc  to  a  great  extent  adopted  new  customs,  and  been  sub- 
jected  to  the  influenccs  of  Spaniáb  association  for  more  tban 
tbree  hundrcd  years,  the  distinguiahing  traits  of  tbe  two 
fauíilics  are  easily  to  be  recognized.  The  mild,  brave  but 
QOt  warlike,  industrious,  intelligent,  and  law-abiding  Indiana 
about  León,  of  the  purer  Toltecan  blood,  Jurnisb  in  tbeir 
smaller  and  more  rounded  forma,  their  regular  features,  clear 
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ejres,  and  cheerñil  expression,  a  decided  contrast  to  the  rest- 
less,  treacherous,  and  cruel  Indians  round  the  ancient  city  of 
Nicaragua.  The  latter  are  taller,  more  bony,  with  sharper 
and  oñen  irregular  features,  and  with  an  always  reserved  if 
not  sullen  expression.  The  contrast  is  hardlj  greater  than 
between  the  French  and  the  Dutch.  Yet  none  of  these  In- 
dians could  ever  be  confounded  with  the  roving  tribes  of  our 
latitude.  They  have  certain  generic  or  radical  identities,  but 
in  most  physical  and  mental  features,  are  widely  diflferent. 
Those  of  Central  America  are  capable  of  high  improvement, 
and  have  a  fiíciüty  of  assimilation  or  adaptation.  They  con- 
stitute,  when  íavorably  situated,  the  best  class  of  citizens, 
and  would  any  where  make  what  in  Europe  is  called  a  good 
rural  or  working  population.  I  have  found  some  really 
comprehensive  minds  amongst  them,— men  of  quick  and 
acute  apprehension,  and  grcat  decisión  and  energy  of  char- 
acter. 

In  brief,  the  better  I  become  acquainted  with  the  various 
aboriginal  families  of  the  continent,  the  higher  poation  I  am 
disposed  to  award  them,  and  the  less  I  am  disposed  to  assent 
to  the  relative  rank  assigned  them  by  the  systematic  writers. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  interview  between  our  Amen» 
can  friend  in  Granada,  and  the  rebel  chieíj  Somoza.  Soon 
after  our  arrival  in  León,  positive  information  was  received 
that  he  had  been  successful  in  his  descent  upon  San  Carlos, 
and  had  got  possession  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  which 
had  been  deposited  there.  He,  however,  did  not  attempt  to 
retain  possession  of  the  place,  but  returned  immediately  with 
hifi  spoils  to  the  city  of  Nicaragua.  Meantime,  nevertheless, 
as  I  have  already  intimated,  the  support  which  he  had 
received  from  the  party  opposed  to  the  government,  had 
been  entirely  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of  the  excesses 
which  he  had  committed,  and  he  carne  back  to  find  his  adhe- 
rents  dispirited  and  rapidly  diminishing.  The  decisión  and 
energy  of  the  government  further  contributed  to  weaken  his 
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pDwer ;  and  when  tbc  Geaeral-iu-cliief  iuTÍv<ed  in  lús  neigh- 
borhood,  he  was  left  with  lese  than  ha]f  bis  original  forcee. 
Híb  spirit,  however,  never  &iled  liim,  and  he  boldly  advanced 
to  meet  the  troops  of  the  govemment.  The  first  battie  waa 
at  a  plaííe  called  the  "  Obraje."  Here  he  was  worsted,  aad 
cotnpeUed  to  fiJl  back  upon  his  original  positjon,  at  the  town 
of  San  George,  about  a  league  distant  from  ifae  citj  of  líivas, 
or  Nicaragua.  General  Muñoz,  ha^ing  effected  a  jimcíion 
with  the  volunieera  from  Gnmada,  who  had  proceeded  by 
wat«r,  attacked  hiin  here  the  next  day,  (July  14th,)  com- 
plctelj  rouled  Lia  forcea,  and  look  him  and  bis  principal  fol- 
lowers  prisonera.  It  Í8  hardly  necesaary  to  add  tJhat  thej 
were  tried  by  oourt-martial,  and  ahot. 

The  ioformation  of  these  events  was  receivedia  LeoQ  with 
extravagant  detnonstratione  of  joy,  and  for  a  whole  day  we 
were  stunned  by  the  firing  of  cuns  and  the  ringing  of  bella, 
In  the  evcniug  the  followiug  Bulletin  was  isaued  : 

"  Beroobí-  Súoiota.  Ibc  author  of  mísíbrtunes  and  the  caasa  of  erSa 
wfaich  can  never  be  repaired,  waa  captured  in  Sen  Jorge  on  tfae  evetung 
of  the  14th  ínsL,  añer  the  defeat  of  hU  forces  by  Ihe  arm;  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Subsequently  to  the  action  he  was  tafcen  to  the  ciCy  of  Rivas,  tried 
according  to  marüal  Eaw,  aentcnced  to  death,  aud  shot  (fué  pasado  por  laa 
annaa),  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  anny, 
The  General  in  Chief  then  harangued  the  troopa  in  the  followiug  impress- 


"  '  SoLDiERS  1  We  have,  in  a  very  few  days,  completed  a  gloríous  cam- 
paign.  This  happy  result  Í9  due  toyour  valor,  coostancy,  eubordiaatioD, 
aod  endurance.  The  monsWr,  Somoza,  the  terror  of  the  innoceQt  ínhab- 
itaats  of  thia  departnienl,  has  suflered  the  jast  punishment  of  his  criuea. 
The  robber,  Ihe  incendiary,  tbe  desecrator  of  temples,  the  violator  of 
female  innocence,  (he  murderer,  has  passed  from  beneath  the  sword  of 
human  justice  to  Ihe  awful  presence  of  an  oHended  God!  Soldiers,  yoii 
have  saved  the  honor  and  preservod  the  ¡Dtegrity  of  the  State,  TiDdicaled 
humanily,  and  avenged  the  violated  lawa.  For  thÍ8  I  thank  you ;  yon 
have  merited  and  will  receíve  the  gratitude  of  your  conntiy.     Should  the 
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oocasion  srise,  (which  Qoá  forbid  I)  I  shall  be  proud  to  lead  you  again  to 
yictory.    Long  Iíto  the  Gbyenunent  I    Qoá  save  the  Repoblic  I' 

"  Thus  has  triumphed  the  cause  of  order,  of  progress,  and  of  reason  I 
Thanks  to  the  illustríous  General  MuHoz  and  his  brave  soldiers,  the  bul- 
wark  and  safeguard  of  the  State  I  Their  deeds  speak  for  themselyes  ; 
they  need  no  encomiums.  The j  teach  us  an  impressive  lesson  of  patriot- 
ism  and  virtue," 

Tliese  events  put  an  end  to  the  internal  disturbances  of  the 
State.  The  foUowers  of  Somoza  at  once  disbanded,  and  re- 
turned  to  their  homes.  A  few  arresta  were  made;  but  with 
a  moderation  which  reflected  honor  upon  the  government, 
and  commended  it  to  the  people  at  large,  a  general  amnesty 
was  conceded  to  all  who  had  participated  in  the  insurrection, 
upon  the  condition  of  the  surrender  of  their  arms,  and  the 
restitution  of  the  property  and  valuables  which  they  had 
taken,  and  which  commissioners  were  appointed  to  receive, 
and  to  restore  to  their  rightful  owners. 

Upon  the  16th  of  August  folio wing,  having  completely 
reéstablished  order ,  and  taken  proper  precautions  against 
further  disturbances,  Gen.  Muñoz  returnedwith  his  forcesto 
León.  He  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  the  city  at  the 
"  Convento,"  where  speeches  were  made,  and  congratulations 
exchanged,  and  whence  the  troops  marched  in  triumph  to 
the  city.  They  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
proceededin  abody  to  the  Cathedral,  where  the  "  Te  Deum" 
was  sung  in  acknowledgment  of  their  safe  return.  The 
extraordinary  battalion  was  at  once  disbanded,  and  the  regu- 
láis only  retained  in  the  service.  It  wafl  some  months,  how- 
ever,  before  the  vigilance  of  the  government  was  at  aU 
diminished,  and  not  imtil  every  revolutionary  symptom 
seemed  to  have  died  out.  Subsequently  a  medal  was  voted 
to  the  General,  "  for  the  excellent  services  which,  under  God," 
he  had  rendered  the  State.  It  was  ordered  to  be  of  gold, 
and  to  contain  upon  one  side  a  laurel  wreath,  with  the  words, 

"To    THE    DeFENDEB    OF    LlBKBTY    AND  ObDER    IK   NiCA- 
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TUGVA;^  aod  upOQ  ifae  rererae  a  naked  sirord,  with  the 
itucription,  "FoB  His  Trickfei  dt  Jült  14,  ld49.''  ^*-^ft% 
mre  ftlK>  víAai  to  the  subordinste  officera  vbo  had  pAiliea- 
ladj  distiagoishied  theraselves  oo  the  same  oceasiotí :  and 
tile  "Boldíen  ud  patriota"  wlu>  liad  foo^t  m  the  ranka, 
wen  deconled  upon  the  lefl  slMxüderwitli  a  shield,  bordered 
wíth  gold,  containiag  a  palm  tree  in  the  centre,  with  tvo 
■words  crooüed  below,  aod  the  worda  "Ritas,  Jclt  14, 
1849."  The  Stalc  al*o  voted  a  pensión  "  lo  the  «ounded, 
aad  la  tbe  /aí/ierv,  widawa,  and  childrea  of  ihuee  who  had 
fiúlcD  ID  the  service."  And  at  the  same  time  decreed  "  thaS 
ia  prolbiind  rcougnition  of  hís  i-i^ble  protection,  tbc  oorpo- 
tatiuns  aad  authoriti^  of  the  State,  civil  aad  militarr,  would 
onite  in  a  public  and  eolomn  manifeetatÜD  of  thanks  to  God, 
tu  the  holy  Cathedral,  on  the  2d  of  September." 

And  while  upon  tkis  KabJ«ct,  I  may  anticípate  érente  a 
little,  and  describe  the  ceremonia],  for  vhich  great  prepara- 
tions  were  niade,  aml  which  was  conciucted  with  great 
eok-miiily.  Upon  the  niorning  of  the  day  high  mass  was 
said  in  the  Cathedra],  in  presence  of  all  the  officere  of  State, 
and  the  anay.  The  soldiera  occupied  the  grand  aisle,  and 
the  citizens  ñlled  the  cúter  ones.  Ailer  thi3  was  concluded, 
aprocession  was  formed,  preceded  by  a  large  sUver  cross, 
beneath  which  drooped  the  ñag  of  the  State.  Then  carne  the 
militar^'  band,  next  the  hoat,  borne  by  the  Bishop  in  person, 
beneath  a  heavy  crimson  canopy  of  velvet.  He  was  sar- 
Tounded  by  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  churoh,  and  followed 
by  the  officera  of  the  State  and  army,  bare-beaded,  and  all 
moving  in  a  hollow  square  of  Boldiers,  also  with  heads  un- 
covered  and  gans  revereed,  Then  carne  the  chaaters  of  the 
C»thedral,  the  soldiera,  and  the  citízens.  But  the  most  sin- 
gular features  of  the  proceasion  were  the  statues  of  the  saints, 
which,  borne  on  men's  ahoulders,  were  distributed  at  inter- 
vals  throughout  the  line.  Many  of  these  were  of  the  siae  of 
life,  and  in  their  golden,  tinselled,  and  iantastic  robes,  pro- 
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duced  a  very  singular  effect.  Amongst  them  was  San  Beni- 
to, a  little  black  fellow,  canonizad,  doubtless,  by  a  far-seeing 
and  politic  chnrch  to  conciliate  the  colored  population.  He 
is,  by  the  way,  the  most  popular  saint  in  Nicaragua,  and  has 
a  grand  annual  festival  at  Masaya,  to  which  devotees  flock 
from  all  parts  of  Central  America.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren  alike  joined  in  the  "  Procession  of  Peace,"  which  moved 
slowly  through  the  principal  streets,  stopping  in  front  of  each 
of  the  churches  to  chant  a  prayer  of  thanks.  It  finally  re- 
turned  to  the  Cathedral,  where  the  "  Te  Deum"  was  sung, 
and  the  assemblage  dismissed  under  a  benediction  from  the 
Bishop.  No  sooner  was  this  more  sober  part  of  the  ceremony 
over,  than  the  everiasting  ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of 
guns  commenced  again,  and  was  kept  up  until  dark,  when 
there  was  an  exhibition  of  fireworks  in  the  plaza. 

Thus  ended  the  insurrection  of  Somoza,  and  thenceforward 
León  wore  a  more  cheerful  aspect.  The  conduct  of  the  gov- 
ernment,  from  its  commencement  to  its  cióse,  was  marked  with 
great  justice  and  moderation,  and  aflforded,  in  these  respects, 
a  striking  and  most  favorable  contrast  to  that  which  has  for 
many  years  distinguished  military  operations  in  Central 
America. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 


ANTIQUITIES — ANCIENT    STATUE    IN    THE    ORAND    PLAZA — MONÜME5ÍT8    ON    THK 

I8LAND  OF  MOMOTOMBITA  IN    LAKE   MANAGUA DETERMINE    TO    VISIT    THEM 

THE  PADRE  PAUL — PUEBLO  NUEVO  AND  OUR  OLD  HOSTESS — A  NIOHT  RIDE — 
"  HACIENDA  DE  LAS  VACAS" — A  NIOHT  AMONOST  THE  "  VAQUEROS" — THE  LAKE 

—OUR  BONGO — VISIT  THE   HOT  8PRIN0S   0¥  MOMOTOMBO ATTEMPT  TO  REAOH 

ONE  0¥  THE  "  INFERNALES*'  OF  THE  VOLCANO TERRIBLE  HEAT GIVE  UP  THK 

ATTEMPT — OVIEDO'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  VOLCANO—"  PUNTA  DE  LOS  PÁJAROS*' — 
MOMOTOMBITA — DRSAO  OF  RATTLESNAKES — THE  M0NUMENT8 — RESOLVE  TO 
REMOVE  THE  LAR0E8T — ^A  NEST  OF  8C0RPI0N8 — TRIBÜLATION  OF  OUR  CREW — 
HARO  WORK — HOW  TO  8HIP  AN  IDOL — VIRTUE8  OF  AGUARDIENTE — "  PUR- 
CHASINO  AN   ELEPHANt" — MORE  "  PIEDRAS  ANTIGUAS*' — THE    I8LAND  ONCE  W- 

HABITED SUPPOSEO   CAU8EWAY  TO  THE  MAIN  LAND— A  PERILOUS  NIGHT  VOY- 

AGE — DIFFICULT  L ANDINO ALACRÁN  OR  SCORPION  DANCE — A  FOOT  MARCH  IN 

THE  FOREST — THE  "  HACIENDA  DE  LAS  VACAS"  AGAIN — 8CANT  SUPPER — RETURN 
TO  LEÓN — ^THE  IDOL  8ENT,  VIA  CAPE  HORN,  TO  WASHINGTON — A  SATI8FIED 
PADRE — IDOLS   FROM    8UBTIABA — MONSTROUS    HEADS — VISIT   TO    AN    ANCIENT 

TEMPLE — FRAGMENTS — MORE    IDOLS — INDIAN   8UPERSTITI0NS — "  EL   TORO" 

LIOUTING  ON  TWO  LEOS — ^A  CHASE  AíTER  HORSES — ^SWEET  REVENGE — "  CAPILLA 

DE  LA  piedra" PLACE  OF  THE  IDOL THE    FRAY  FRANCISCO  DE  BOBADILLA 

HOW  HE    CONVERTED    THE    INDLANS PROBABLE    HISTORY   OF    MY    IDOLS ^THK 

ANCIENT  CHURCn  "  LA  MERCEDES  DE  SUBTIABa" ITS  RUIN8 GARRAPA- 
TAS —  TROPICAL  INSECTS — SNAKE3  AND  SCORPIONS  VerSUS  FLEAS  AND  WOOD- 
TICKS — A  CHOICE  OF  EVILS. 

Amongst  the  objects  of  interest  which  early  attracted  my 
attention  in  León,  was  an  aucient  figure  or  statue  of  stone, 
j)lanted  at  one  of  the  corners  of  the  principal  plaza.  It  was 
of  basalt,  boldly  sculptured,  and  represented  a  man  with  his 
haiids  clasped  on  his  breast,  and  apparently  seated  upon 
soine  kind  of  pedestal.  The  lower  part  of  the  figure,  how- 
ever,  had  been  broken,  and  the  fragment  which  remained 
was  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  original  length.     A 


SICASAGCA— 


■sJs.  «aé  r»;preae:i5ed  bo'iod  around  tbe  brow,  and  tlie  head 
«a»  ■~!sm!j<mv^x  bv  &  Lead-dress  somewhat  resembling  thost^ 
»=;í.a  ai»:  s/  be  ubi^en'e'i  ia  ijome  of  ihe  ancient  EgA-ptÍau 
*rL4Tii»s!.  Tb-;  üice  wa.s  p«:rfect,  with  the  exception  of  a 
•MC.  -■I  tñ'í  ijj'-''itQ.  whicb  bad  been  broken,  aad  ibe  ejes 
•msK  acparenllv  cl<j«^i.     The  whole  expression   was   grave 


ainl  sereno,  aiiil  vi't  so  eliarn(.'tc'rist¡c,  that  I  could  not  resLs: 
tlio  impivssLuii  tli;il  it  wari  copicil  after  a  living  model.  The 
:iiri'iii¡iain'iui;  t'iv-'niviiijí  wili  ci>iivoy  a  vcry  oorrect  idea  of 
til.' ori.Líina!,  wliicb  I  i>rocinvd  ¡iiid  preseiitod  to  the  Siiii:li- 


jdniúm  Iristilutioii  at  W'aslii 


wliero  it  is  now  dejK>íiieii. 


Tin-  liai'k  of  tlic  fiííure  is  squaro,  jrroovod  on  tbe  edtie,  au.i 
uolclicii  ciiiin'Iy  acros.-!,  so  as  to  n^semble  overlapping  plateí. 
It  wiU  be  ol>.*orved  tbat  the  shoulders  appear  to  be  unDatu- 
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rally  elevated ;  but  upon  closer  examination  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  original  design  seems  to  have  been  to  represent  the 
figure  in  the  act  of  supporting  some  heavy  body  ;  suggesting 
the  probability  that  this,  in  conjunction  with  others  of  sim- 
ilar design,  once  supported  an  altar,  or  another  and  still 
larger  statue.     The  flat  top  favors  this  supposition. 

I  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  this  figure,  together  with  many 
others,  had  been  obtained  fi:om  the  island  of  Momotombita, 
in  Lake  Managua,  where  there  were  still  a  number  of  inter- 
esting  monuments.  I  at  once  proposed  an  expedition  to  the 
island,  and  availing  myself  of  the  time  pending  the  com- 
mencement  of  my  negotiations  with  the  government,  set  out 
on  the  26th  of  July,  in  company  with  Dr.  Livingston,  and 
Padre  Paul,  editor  of  **  El  Correo  del  Istmo,"  the  govern- 
ment paper,  who  was  curious  in  matters  of  this  kind.  The 
Padre  was  a  native  of  Spain,  where  he  had  received  a  liberal 
education,  but  by  some  mistake  had  become  a  priest.  I  say 
mistake,  not  because  the  Padre  was  not  a  good  priest,  but 
because  nature  had  intended  him  for  a  licenciado,  or  a  poli- 
tician,  if  not  for  a  traveller.  The  government,  some  days 
previous  to  our  departure,  had  sent  orders  to  Managua  for 
boats  to  be  in  readiness  at  a  point  on  the  lake,  nearest  the 
island,  called  "  Piedras  Gordas,"  and  there  to  await  our  arri- 
val.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  left  the  city  for 
Pueblo  Nuevo,  where  we  proposed  to  pass  the  night.  The 
road  was  the  same  over  which  we  had  travelled  in  our  jour- 
ney  to  León  ;  but  the  season  was  now  further  advanced,  and 
the  great  plain  was  shrouded  with  a  vegetation  three-fold  more 
luxuriant  than  before.  The  maize,  which  a  few  weeks  pre- 
viously  hardly  covered  the  ground,  was  now  breast  high ; 
the  cactus  fences  too  were  relieved  by  yellow  flowers,  and 
the  inner  leaves  surrounding  the  stalk,  bending  outward,  dis- 
played  their  delicate  pink  linings  to  the  sun. 

The  Padre  was  mounted  on  a  splendid  mulé,  gaily  capari- 
soned,  and  with  his  cassock  tucked  up,  heavy  riding  boota, 


Mtátg  Ibr  the  MNln^Mp  flf  fiar  mUh  anñiL 

"  Pieáim  OoHm"  «ha 

»«»  uudoo»  te»  be  ditf*  fc^  ■ 

lo  ft  (MUle  cMM,  aev  tba  phee,  ihat  ni^    Tbe  ftAt  fid 

doulitful  accjmmoilaiiojiBfA ÚK  "hacieDd&de  las  Tacas''  aod 
wae  «flr^gur-nt  iit  'Íew;ríbiiig  tbe  difficnlties  and  dangers  <rf 
rídiii^  througb  uiifrequeDl«d  forest  paths  intbe  nigbt  tiine: 
but  tbe  PíuJre  wan  in  a  mÍDoríty,  and  had  to  sobnuL  We 
accipliiigly  prociiro"!  a  guide,  and  started,  For  a  couple  of 
milcH  w;  k«pi  tlie  main  road,  and  got  along  smoothly ;  m 
theti  tiiniiíii  itñ  at  rigbt  angl«s  into  the  forest  Tbe  nigbt 
wa»  •;x(y^^]irig1y  diirk,  and  the  path  narrow,  and  even  in  tbe 
daytiiiK.'  lAmrnru.  But  our  guide  seemed  entirelT  at  borne, 
and  w<'  (ífllnwiMl  na  well  as  we  were  able.  Occasionally  he 
sboui!''!  " 'iii'hni') ! "  '•  Uike  care,"  whicb  was  the signal  to (aU 
flat  <>n  imr  hunM?",  in  order  to  escape  the  bmbs  and  branches 
of  llie  irecH.  But  notwithstanding  all  our  cautton,  we  got 
aomo  most  ungenlle  thurnps  and  scratches,  and  vere  serení 
times  nearly  dragged  from  our  saddlea.     Once   we  became 
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entangled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  the  top  of  a  fallen  tree, 
and  had  literally  to  cut  onr  way  througli  it  with  our  swords 
and  machetes.  The  Padre  considerately  kept  in  the  rear,  and 
got  the  benefit  of  all  our  experiences.  Our  progress  was 
necessarily  very  dow,  and  I  began  to  fear  that  we  had  lost 
our  way,  and  almost  to  repent  that  we  had  not  taken  the 
Padre's  advice,  when  we  heard  the  lowing  of  cattle  and  the 
barking  of  dogs  in  the  distance.  Thus  encouraged,  we  pressed 
on,  and  soon  carne  into  a  broader  path.  We  pursued  this  for 
some  distance,  the  barking  of  the  dogs  becoming  every 
moment  more  distinct,  until  finally  emerging  from  the  woods, 
we  galloped  towards  a  little  eminence,  where  a  number  of 
fires  proclairaed  the  existence  of  the  cattle  rancho.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  kind  of  stockade,  or  fence  of  upright  posts, 
and,  as  we  approached,  we  were  saluted  with  a  ferocious 
"  Quien  vivef"  who  are  you?  Night  descents  by  robbers, 
on  the  haciendas,  during  civil  disturbances  in  the  country, 
areby  no  means  uncommon  occurrences;  and  as  the  estates 
have  usually  a  considerable  number  of  men  attached  to  them, 
they  sometiraes  result  in  severe  fights.  Our  approach  had 
therefore  alarmed  the  establishment,  and  had  not  our  guide 
been  known,  we  might  have  been  tumed  back  with  a  voUey, 
instead  of  having  the  gate  opened  to  us  with  an  invitation  to 
enter.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  was  a  mud  house,  sur- 
rounded by  a  thatched  shed,  beneath  which  a  dozen  ham- 
mocks  were  suspended.  Three  or  four  fires  were  smoulder- 
ing  just  outside  of  this  shed,  and  around  them  were  reclining 
some  calves  which  had  been  bitten  by  bats,  or  injured  by 
wild  animáis.  A  dozen  aurly  dogs  stalked  amongst  the 
swarthy  "vaqueros,"  or  herdsmen,  whose  half  naked  figures 
were  just  visible  by  the  feint  red  light  of  the  fires.  A 
couple  of  women,  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  volees,  hurried, 
scantily  dressed,  from  the  house,  but  were  at  once  reassured 
by  the  Padre.     Altogether,  with  the  champing  horses,  and 
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tka  aen  |p>*«  ^  ikos'  ykaiB  «dfcoM  r"*"***^E-  »¿ 
■trrii  fcoiftniianliiii  na  thr  hair  riili  Soob.  aQ  w^  scS, 
eseeft  Ike  HnhwahBly  bowi  r4  ibe  •>-iBa 

roond  b7  Boñi  awvvfaif  gna  « ti»  « 

•mI  ii>¿ara  ct  ftcrii  aólk,  cnoMítitad  oar  Iwfcftic  Tte 
henepwera  «ddled,  aad  priag  Aepmedf  saaof  b  ñl 
Mofa  lo  Um  mm  whom  w«  bad  m  w— nty  Arfodged,  ve 

Man»]  fir  thr  lalcr.     Tl^c  road  iraf  thnxigli  a  beKsttfol 

f.r      ■  ■■  .-.:.velTfrw 

f-  .    placea, 

whcrfi  tlit!  groiind  was  covered  with  longfresh  grasa.  Half 
an  hour  brouglit  us  to  the  shore,  The  san  had  not  yet  risen, 
but  ft  brilliant  coronel  of  raya  eliot  up  «bove  the  sliaiply 
dcfine<l  and  fantaetíc  outlínes  of  tbe  distant  moantains  of 
Segovia,  nnd  waa  reflected  in  tbe  tremiilous  waters  of  the 
lakf!.  linnicdiately  in  froat,  towered  tbe  volcano  of  Momo- 
toiiilj'j;  it9  lower  half  purple  in  the  shade,  and  ita  upper  of 
the  ridbcflt  ambor.  A  thin  column  of  Hmoke  rose  almoet 
pcrjinndicularly  from  itseunimit,  vhicb firet caught  tbe  crim- 
non  rayn  of  tho  Bun,  and  tben  cbanged  to  gold.  Upon  tbe 
riglit,  a  iicrfcct  cone,  waa  tbe  island  for  wbich  we  were 
bi)iiti<Í,  aii'l  in  the  forcground  our  boat,  balf  drawn  up  on 
the  phori!,  and  near  by,  at  the  root  of  a  great  tree,  clustering 
aroiinii  thcir  brcakfast  fire,  waa  ita  crew.  They  bad  be^i 
encanipol   here   for  two  days,  awaiting  cor  anÍTal-  «od 
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would  have  waited  a  month  for  that  matter — ^for  what  was 
time  to  them,  so  long  as  the  lake  furnished  £sh,  and  plantains 
were  plenty  ? 

Our  horses  were  fastened  to  a  long  rope,  one  behind  the 
other,  and  sent  back  in  charge  of  our  guide  to  the  hacienda, 
with  express  instructions  to  have  them  on  the  shore  again  at 
nightfall,  in  case  we  should  return.  Our  boat,  lite  some  of 
the  bongos  on  Lake  Nicaragua,  was  hoUowed  from  the  single 
trunk  of  a  cebia  tree.  It  was  upwards  of  forty  feet  long,  and 
full  six  feet  broad,  permitting  a  tall  man  to  lie  across  its  bot- 
tom.  There  was  no  wind,  and  the  men  were  obliged  to  take 
to  their  oars.  And  as  it  was  not  greatly  out  of  our  way,  we 
determined  before  going  to  the  island  to  pass  to  the  foot  of 
the  great  volcano,  and  visit  the  hot  springs  at  its  base.  The 
intervening  bay  is  upwards  of  ten  miles  broad,  but  we  crossed 
it  before  nine  o'clock.  While  on  the  lake,  we  had  an  excel- 
lent  opportunity  to  view  the  volcano.  It  is  about  six  thou- 
sand  feet,  or  one  mile  and  a  fourth,  in  perpendicular  height, 
and  very  steep, — so  steep,  indeed,  that  even  if  there  were  no 
danger  in  the  ascent,  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to 
reach  its  summit.  Its  lower  half  is  covered  with  trees,  which 
in  the  ravines  that  seam  its  sidos  run  up  still  higher,  gradu- 
ally  narrowing  like  the  points  of  a  ruff.  The  upper  half 
seems  made  up  of  scoria,  which,  near  the  summit,  gives  place 
to  ashes  of  a  white  color.  The  cráter  appears  small  and  reg- 
ular in  outline ;  and  there  are  some  openings  on  the  sides, 
towards  its  base,  which  emit  steam  and  smoke,  and  around 
which  sulphur  is  deposited  on  the  rocks.  These  are  called 
"  infernales,"  and  we  observed  one  on  the  side  towards  us, 
at  a  comparatively  small  elevation,  which  greatly  excited  our 
curiosity,  and  which  we  resolved  to  visit. 

At  the  point  where  we  landed,  the  ground  was  composed 
of  a  kind  of  ochery  earth,  of  a  dark  red  color,  varied  with 
yellow,  which  the  boatmen  told  us  was  used  for  paint.  A 
fourth  of  a  mile  to  the  right,  and  immediately  at  the  edge  of 
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an  faasdreda  íd  aumWr;  in  bo^  fiír  s  uuiiáJaubto  citea^ 
tbe  grwind  vas  covered  wíUi  Thite  iaenistMÚoaB,  RSoaUti^ 
aSddcf  BDow;  and  aa  «re  walked  om  h,  tbeaonnd  o£  the 
water  txneatb  was  líke  that  of  a  Tiolenilj-  btñling  caoldroo. 
Tfam  irere  oamenNiá  t^jesings,  &om  whk¿  icee  eolmnof  of 
■team,  and  wtiere  ihe  water  bcúled  np  to  tfae  faeigfat  of  6tki) 
«ix  inebes  to  two  feet.  Arouiid  «orne  of  tbese  plaees  the  de- 
posites had  gradoally  baUt  np  little  ayoea,  witli  openings  in 
the  centre,  vhere  the  dear  water  bnbbled  as  in  a  kettle.  I 
•ent  specimens  of  the  deposites  to  the  United  States  for 
SDaljfiiit,  bat  they  imfononatelj  miacanied,  and  I  am  conse- 
qoentlj  unable  lo  give  ibe  oonstituents  of  wbich  tbey  are 
made  ap.  Thejr  nHU  do  donbt  be  doly  announoed  wben  tfae 
"Grand  Volcaao  Hotel,  and  NortL  American  Natoral  Hot 
Spring  Batb  EstabtUbment,"  shaU  be  opened  for  invalida, 
on  the  shoree  of  Loke  Managua. 

Between  the  sbore  and  the  true  baso  of  the  volcano  is  a 
gentle  slope,  ridged  witb  beds  of  lara,  wbicb  ran  doim  into 
the  lakc,  bul  whiiíh  Lavo  Vjecome  disintegrated  on  the  surfac^, 
and  are  now  covered  n-ith  coarse  grass,  bushes,  and  clomps 
of  treea.  Here  cattie  from  distant  haciendas  are  allowed  to 
roam  from  one  year'a  end  to  the  other,  ontil  tbey  become 
almost  OB  wild  as  the  dcer  tliemselves.  The  vaqueros  occa- 
sionally  vísit  them,  to  mark  the  young  cues,  or  to  select  the 
beat  onea  for  sale,  but  beyond  this  they  receive  no  care  or 
attention.  We  atarted  over  tbie  elope,  in  the  direction  of 
tbe  smoking  orífice  wliich  we  had  observed  from  tbe  lake. 
But  we  were  under  the  lee  of  the  mountains,  wbere  not  a 
breath  of  wind  reached  us,  and  exposed  to  the  fnll  glow  of 
the  sun;  and  befure  we  had  gene  a  mile,  we  almost  repented 
of  our  undcrtaking,  The  doctor,  the  padre,  and  myself 
alone  persisted  in  proceeding.  The  suríace  became  rougher 
as  we  advanccd,  and  serubby  trees  and  thoroy  busbes  im- 
pedcd  our  progresa,  and  shut  out  from  view  the  place  which 
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we  were  struggling  to  reach.  We  next  carne  to  ridges  of 
treacherous,  scoriaceous  sand,  which  yielded  beneath  our  feet, 
and  which  we  only  ascended  by  clinging  to  the  clumps  of 
grass  which  grew  here  and  there,  and  by  driving  our  swords 
to  their  hilts  in  the  ground,  as  supports.  But  our  progress 
was  slow  and  painfiíl,  and  we  were  compelled  to  pause  every 
second  minute  to  recover  our  strength.  Finally,  the  sun 
was  no  longer  hot,  it  was  withering,  and  the  dry  scorise  be- 
came  blistering  to  the  touch.  I  looked  up  tovvards  the  top 
of  the  volcano,  and  shall  never  forget  its  utterly  bald  and 
desoíate  appearance.  The  atmosphere  on  its  sides  seemed  to 
undulate  with  heat,  and  the  reflected  rays  burned  my  eye- 
balls.  I  tumed  to  my  companions,  and  found  that  they  suf- 
fered  equally  with  myself.  The  padre  had  wiscly  bound  his 
handkerchief  over  his  head  and  eyes.  It  was  folly,  he  said, 
to  atterapt  to  go  further,  and  we  concurred  with  him,  and 
retraced  our  steps.  The  descent  was  of  course  comparatively 
easy,  but  when  I  reached  the  boat,  I  was  completely  exhaust- 
ed,  and  adequately  convinced  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
climb  volcanoes  under  a  tropical  sun,  at  mid-day. 

Oviedo  speaks  of  this  volcano  as  one  very  high,  "  its  sum- 
mit  pierced  by  a  multitudc  of  sepárate  orífices,  whence  smoke 
is  always  rising,  which  can  be  scen  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
leagues.     No  flame,"  he  continúes,  "is   visible  by  day  or 
night.     An  abundance  of  sulphur  may  be  found  here,  accord- 
ing  to  the  report  of  those  who  have  used  it  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  powder,  and  also  of  those  who  have  used  it  for  other 
purposes.     On  the  sides  and  parts  adjacent  to  this  volcano, 
for  a  distance  of  ñve  or  six  leagues,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
springs  of  boiling  water  like  the  Sufretarari,   (Solfatara,) 
that  may  be  seen  at  Pouzzole,  two  or  three  leagues  from 
Naples.     I  should  tliink  that  all  these  mountains  formed  but 
one  mine  of  sulphur.     There  are  also  orífices  through  which 
proceeds  a  stream  of  air,  so  warm  as  to  be  unendurable.     If 
we  approach  it,  we  seem  to  hear  the  uproar  of  a  vast  number 
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comforting  assurance  "hay  muchos  cascabeles,"  "there 
are  many  ratüesnakes  I "  The  Dr.  whipped  out  his  sword, 
stepped  high,  and  constantly  startled  us  by  mistaking  vines, 
coiling  on  the  ground,  for  "  cascabeles."  After  proceeding 
for  about  half  an  hour,  we  carne  to  a  spot  where  the  under- 
brush  and  bushes  gave  place  to  high  grass.  Here  was  a  kind 
of  natural  amphitheatre,  within  which  the  ground  was  smooth, 
sloping  gently  towards  the  lake,  and  shadowed  over  with 
high  trees.  This,  Victorino  informed  us,  was  the  site  of  the 
monuments,  but  they  had  all  fallen,  and  the  tall  grass  hid 
them  from  our  view.  We  were  compelled  to  beat  it  down 
with. OUT  machetes,  and  thus  discover  the  figures  one  by 
one.  As  I  have  said,  many  had  been  carried  away,  and 
most  of  those  which  remained  were  broken,  or  so  de&ced  as 
to  be  of  little  valué  for  my  purposes.  Victorino  said  that  he 
could  remember  when  ^ere  were  as  many  as  fifty  statues 
here,  and  when  some  of  them  stood  erect.  According  to  his 
account  and  that  of  others,  they  had  been  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  their  faces  looking  inwards ;  and  the  posi- 
tion  of  those  which  remained,  and  of  the  fragments,  confirmed 
the  story.  Amongst  the  few  still  entire,  was  one  of  large 
size,  and  which  a  party,  sent  by  the  English  Cónsul,  had  a 
few  years  before  endeavored  to  carry  away  for  the  British 
Muscum,  but  after  getting  it  part  of  the  way  to  the  lake,  had 
abandonad  it  in  despair.  It  was  ruder  than  some  of  the 
others,  but  perfect,  and  I  at  once  resolved  to  remove  it,  with 
a  view  of  sending  it  to  the  United  States.  I  accordingly  sent 
Victorino  to  bring  his  boat  and  men  to  the  nearest  point 
possible,  and  with  Dr.  Livingston,  the  Padre,  and  Ben,  began  to 
cut  down  small  trees  of  the  proper  size  for  skids  or  pries,  and 
to  open  a  path  to  the  lake.  When  Victorino  came  with  his 
lazy  crew,  we  set  them  to  work  also,  but  they  did  not  accom- 
plish  much,  and  we  soon  found  that  we  had  to  bear  the 
burthen  of  the  labor  ourselves.  With  great  diíficulty  we 
cleared  a  road,  and  laying  down  large  skids  rolled  the  figure 
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of  forgea  in  full  blast,  sometimes  ceasing,  and  in  a  few 
moments  recommeiicÍDg  again ;  but  tbe  time  the  Doise  can  be 
board  ia  at  leaat  four  times  as  long  as  tlie  pauses.  Near  ihe 
village  ofTotoaia  a  tbermal spring,  eowarm  that  th«  iDdiana 
use  it  for  cooking  their  meat,  fisb,  and  bread.  These  articles 
of  food  are  cooked  in  leas  time  than  it  would  take  to  repeat 
the  ünd^j  twice ;  and  as  for  e^a,  thcy  would  be  done  sooner 
than  xa.  Áv^r 

We  fotind  our  men  quietlj  smoking  their  cigare  under  the 
abade  of  a  tree,  perfectly  careless  as  to  whetbor  tbey  stayed 
there  all  day  or  proceeded.  Snob  an  imperturbable  set  I 
verily  believe  were  never  before  got  together.  We  told 
them  to  puítb  off  for  tbe  island,  wbich  tbey  did  in  the  most 
leisurely  manner,  Tho  wind  bad  begun  lo  blow,  and  as  it 
was  against  us,  they  towed  the  boat  along  under  the  lee  of 
tbe  sbore,  walkiug  by  its  side  in  tbe  water,  wbicb,  at  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out,  was  bardly  breast-deep. 
We  saw  niany  deer,  and  a  number  of  lazy  alligatora  oa  the 
sbore,  bm  beyoud  the  reacb  of  our  rifles.  We  finally  carne 
to  tbe  "  Punta  del  Pajaro,"  abigli  ]>3iige  of  iiaked  basaltic 
rocka  projecting  out  into  tbe  lake,  and  covered  witb  myriads 
of  water-fowls.  Here  our  men  took  to  their  oars,  and  paddled 
direct  for  the  island.  Tbe  aftemoon  wind  waa  now  blowing 
strongly,  and  the  lake  was  rongh.  It  required  two  hours' 
bard  rowing  to  bring  us  to  the  island,  where  we  puUed  ashote 
in  a  little  cove,  protected  from  the  swell  of  the  lake. 

Tbis  island  is  volcanic,  and  rises  in  a  regular  cooe  from  the 
water's  edge,  to  the  height  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
féet.  It  Í3  about  eigbt  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  covered 
with  a  dense  forest.  The  ahore  where  we  lauded  was  stony 
but  a  sbort  distance  back  tbe  stones  gave  place  to  sand  and  a 
ricb  loam.  Victorino,  our  patrón,  knew  the  locality  of  the 
monuments,  and  putting  on  bis  sandals,  took  his  machete, 
and  led  tbe  way,  peering  suspiciously  to  the  right  and  the 
left.     We  inquired  the  cause  of  bis  caution,  and  received  the 
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comforting  assurance  "hay  muchos  cascabeles,"  "there 
are  many  rattlesnakes  I "  The  Dr.  whipped  out  his  sword, 
stepped  high,  and  constantly  startled  us  by  mistaking  vines, 
coiling  on  the  ground,  for  "  cascabeles."  After  proceeding 
for  about  half  an  hour,  we  carne  to  a  spot  where  the  under- 
brush  and  bushes  gave  place  to  high  grass.  Here  was  a  kind 
of  natural  amphitheatre,  within  which  the  ground  was  smooth, 
sloping  gently  towards  the  lake,  and  shadowed  over  with 
high  trees.  This,  Victorino  informed  us,  was  the  site  of  the 
monuments,  but  they  had  all  fallen,  and  the  tall  grass  hid 
them  from  our  view.  We  were  compelled  to  beat  it  down 
with. OUT  machetes,  and  thus  discover  the  figures  one  by 
one.  As  I  have  said,  many  had  been  carried  away,  and 
most  of  those  which  remained  were  broken,  or  so  de&ced  as 
to  be  of  little  valué  for  my  purposes.  Victorino  said  that  he 
could  remember  when  ^ere  were  as  many  as  fifty  statues 
here,  and  when  some  of  them  stood  erect.  According  to  his 
account  and  that  of  others,  they  had  been  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  their  &ces  looking  inwards ;  and  the  posi- 
tion  of  those  which  remained,  and  of  the  fragments,  confirmed 
the  story.  Amongst  the  few  still  entire,  was  one  of  large 
size,  and  which  a  party,  sent  by  the  English  Cónsul,  had  a 
few  years  before  endeavored  to  carry  away  for  the  British 
Museum,  but  after  getting  it  part  of  the  way  to  the  lake,  had 
abandoned  it  in  despair.  It  was  ruder  than  some  of  the 
others,  but  perfect,  and  I  at  once  resolved  to  remove  it,  with 
a  view  of  sending  it  to  the  United  States.  I  accordingly  sent 
Victorino  to  bring  his  boat  and  men  to  the  nearest  point 
possible,  and  with  Dr.  Livingston,  the  Padre,  and  Ben,  began  to 
cut  down  small  trees  of  the  proper  size  for  skids  or  pries,  and 
to  open  a  path  to  the  lake.  When  Victorino  came  with  his 
lazy  crew,  we  set  them  to  work  also,  but  they  did  not  accom- 
plish  much,  and  we  soon  found  that  we  had  to  bear  the 
burthen  of  the  labor  ourselves.  With  great  diíficulty  we 
cleared  a  road,  and  laying  down  large  skids  rolled  the  figure 
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of  forges  in  full  bla:ít,  sometimes  cea^ng,  aad  ín  a  few 
moments  recommeucing  again ;  but  the  time  the  noise  can  be 
heard  is  at  leaat  four  times  as  loiig  as  the  pauses,  Near  the 
village  of  TotíKi  is  a  thennal  spriug,  so  warm  that  the  Indiana 
uae  it  for  cooking  their  meat,  tisli,  and  bread.  These  articlea 
of  food  are  cooked  iu  leas  time  than  it  would  take  to  repeat 
the  Citdo  twice;  and  as  for  eggs,  they  woiild  be  done  sooner 
than  aa  Ave!" 

We  found  our  men  qnietly  smoking  their  cigars  under  the 
ahade  of  a  tree,  perfectly  careless  as  to  whether  they  stayed 
there  all  day  or  proceeded,  Such  an  imperturbable  aet  I 
verily  believe  were  never  before  got  together.  We  told 
them  to  pasb  off  for  the  island,  which  they  did  in  the  moat 
leisurely  manner.  The  wiüd  had  begun  to  blow,  and  as  it 
was  against  us,  they  towed  the  boat  along  under  the  lee  of 
the  shore,  walkiug  by  ita  aide  in  the  water,  which,  at  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out,  was  hardly  breast-deep. 
We  saw  mauy  deer,  aud  a  nmnber  of  lazy  aliigators  oq  the 
shore,  but  bejond  the  reach  of  our  rifles.  We  finally  carne 
to  the  "  l'unta  del  Pajaro,"  ahigh  Jedge  of  iiaked  basaltic 
rocks  projecting  out  into  the  lake,  and  covered  with  myriada 
of  water-fowls.  Here  our  men  took  to  their  oars,  and  paddled 
direct  for  the  island.  The  afternoon  wind  was  now  blowing 
Btrongly,  and  the  lake  was  rough.  It  required  two  hours' 
hard  rowing  to  bring  ns  to  the  island,  where  we  puUed  ashore 
in  a  Hltle  cove,  protected  from  the  aweil  of  the  lake. 

This  island  is  Tolcanic,  and  riaes  in  a  regular  cone  from  the 
water's  edge,  to  the  height  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
feet  It  is  about  eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  covered 
with  a  dense  forest.  The  shore  where  we  landed  was  stony, 
but  a  short  dbtance  back  the  stones  gave  place  to  sand  and  a 
rich  loam.  Victorino,  our  patrón,  knew  the  locality  of  th« 
monuments,  and  puttíng  on  bis  sandals,  took  his  machete, 
and  led  the  way,  peering  suspiciously  to  the  right  and  the 
left,     We  inquired  the  cause  of  his  caution,  and  received  the 
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comforting  assurance  "hay  muchos  cascabeles,"  "there 
are  many  rattlesnakes  I "  The  Dr.  whipped  out  his  sword, 
stepped  high,  and  constantly  startled  us  by  mistaking  vines, 
coiling  on  the  ground,  for  "  cascabeles."  After  proceeding 
for  about  half  an  hour,  we  carne  to  a  spot  where  the  under- 
brush  and  bushes  gave  place  to  high  grass.  Here  was  a  kind 
of  natural  amphitheatre,  within  which  the  ground  was  smooth, 
sloping  gently  towards  the  lake,  and  shadowed  over  with 
high  trees.  This,  Victorino  informed  us,  was  the  site  of  the 
monuments,  but  they  had  all  fallen,  and  the  tall  grass  hid 
them  from  our  view.  We  were  compelled  to  beat  it  down 
with. OUT  machetes,  and  thus  discover  the  figures  one  by 
one.  As  I  have  said,  many  had  been  carried  away,  and 
most  of  those  which  remained  were  broken,  or  so  deíaced  as 
to  be  of  little  valué  for  my  purposes.  Victorino  said  that  he 
could  remember  when  ^ere  were  as  many  as  fifty  statues 
here,  and  when  some  of  them  stood  erect.  According  to  his 
account  and  that  of  others,  they  had  been  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  their  faces  looking  inwards ;  and  the  posi- 
tion  of  those  which  remained,  and  of  the  fragments,  confirmed 
the  story.  Amongst  the  few  still  entire,  was  one  of  large 
size,  and  which  a  party,  sent  by  the  English  Cónsul,  had  a 
few  years  before  endeavored  to  carry  away  for  the  British 
Muscum,  but  after  getting  it  part  of  the  way  to  the  lake,  had 
abandoned  it  in  despair.  It  was  ruder  than  some  of  the 
others,  but  perfect,  and  I  at  once  resolved  to  remove  it,  with 
a  view  of  sending  it  to  the  United  States.  I  accordingly  sent 
Victorino  to  bring  his  boat  and  men  to  the  nearest  point 
possible,  and  with  Dr.  Livingston,  the  Padre,  and  Ben,  began  to 
cut  down  small  trees  of  the  proper  size  for  skids  or  pries,  and 
to  open  a  path  to  the  lake.  When  Victorino  came  with  his 
lazy  crew,  we  set  them  to  work  also,  but  they  did  not  accom- 
plish  much,  and  we  soon  found  that  we  had  to  bear  the 
burthen  of  the  labor  ourselves.  With  great  diíficulty  we 
cleared  a  road,  and  laying  down  large  skids  rolled  the  figure 
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of  forgos  in  full  blast,  sometimea  ceasing,  imd  iu  a  few 
momenla  recommenciog  agaiu ;  but  thc  time  the  noíse  can  be 
heard  is  at  least  four  times  as  long  ñs  ihe  pauses.  Near  the 
villi^  of  Totoaia  a  thennal spriag,  aowarm  that  the  ladians 
use  it  for  cocjkíug  their  meat,  fiah,  and  bread,  Thesc  articles 
of  food  are  cooked  in  lesa  time  tlian  it  would  take  to  repeat 
the  Ci-edo  twice ;  and  sb  for  eggs,  they  would  be  done  sooner 
than  an  Ave." 

We  foujid  our  men  quietly  smoking  their  cígars  under  the 
aliftde  of  a  tree,  perfectly  careless  aa  to  whether  they  atayed 
there  all  daj  or  proceeded,  Such  an  imperturbable  aet  I 
verily  believe  were  never  before  got  together.  We  told 
them  to  push  ofi"  for  the  island,  which  they  did  in  the  most 
leisurely  manner.  Thc  wind  had  begun  to  blow,  and  as  it 
WBS  against  us,  they  towed  the  boat  along  under  the  lee  of 
the  shore,  walkiog  by  its  side  in  the  water,  which,  at  the 
diatance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out,  was  hardly  breast-deep, 
We  saw  many  deer,  and  a  number  of  lazy  alligatora  on  the 
shore,  but  beyond  the  reach  of  our  rifles.  We  finally  carne 
to  the  "  Pnut.i  del  Pajaro,"  ahigh  ledge  of  naked  basaltic 
rocks  projecting  out  into  the  lake,  and  covered  with  myriads 
of  water-fowla.  Here  our  raen  took  to  their  oars,  and  paddled 
direct  for  the  island.  The  afternoon  wind  was  now  blowing 
strongly,  and  the  lake  was  rough,  It  required  two  honra' 
hard  rowing  to  bring  ua  to  the  island,  where  we  pulled  ashore 
in  a  little  cove,  protected  from  the  swell  of  the  lake. 

ThÍ3  island  is  volcanic,  and  rises  ¡n  a  regular  cone  from  the 
water's  edge,  to  the  height  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
féet.  It  ia  about  eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  covered 
with  a  dense  forest.  The  shore  where  we  landed  waa  stony, 
but  a  short  diatance  back  the  stonea  gave  place  to  sand  and  a 
rich  loam.  Victorino,  our  patrón,  kuew  the  locality  of  the 
monuments,  and  putting  on  hts  sandals,  took  bis  machete, 
and  led  the  way,  peering  suspicioualy  to  the  right  and  the 
left.     We  inquired  the  cause  of  hia  cautioo,  and  received  the 
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comforting  assurance  "hay  muchos  cascabeles,"  "there 
are  many  rattlesnakes  I "  The  Dr.  whipped  out  his  sword, 
stepped  high,  and  constantíy  startled  us  by  mistaking  vines, 
coiling  on  the  ground,  for  "  cascabeles."  Afler  proceeding 
for  about  half  an  hour,  we  carne  to  a  spot  where  the  under- 
brush  and  bushes  gave  place  to  high  grass.  Here  was  a  kind 
of  natural  amphitheatre,  within  which  the  ground  was  smooth, 
sloping  gently  towards  the  lake,  and  shadowed  over  with 
high  trees.  This,  Victorino  informed  us,  was  the  site  of  the 
monuments,  but  they  had  all  fallen,  and  the  tall  grass  hid 
them  from  our  view.  We  were  compelled  to  beat  it  down 
with. OUT  machetes,  and  thus  discover  the  figures  one  by 
one.  As  I  have  said,  many  had  been  carried  away,  and 
most  of  those  which  remained  were  broken,  or  so  defeced  as 
to  be  of  little  valué  for  my  purposes.  Victorino  said  that  he 
could  remember  when  ^ere  were  as  many  as  fifty  statues 
here,  and  when  some  of  them  stood  erect.  According  to  his 
account  and  that  of  others,  they  had  been  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  their  faces  looking  inwards ;  and  the  posi- 
tion  of  those  which  remained,  and  of  the  fragments,  confirmed 
the  story.  Amongst  the  few  still  entire,  was  one  of  large 
size,  and  which  a  party,  sent  by  the  English  Cónsul,  had  a 
few  years  before  endeavored  to  carry  away  for  the  British 
Muscum,  but  after  getting  it  part  of  the  way  to  the  lake,  had 
abandonad  it  in  despair.  It  was  ruder  than  some  of  the 
others,  but  perfect,  and  I  at  once  resolved  to  remove  it,  with 
a  view  of  sending  it  to  the  United  States.  I  accordingly  sent 
Victorino  to  bring  his  boat  and  men  to  the  nearest  point 
possible,  and  with  Dr.  Livingston,  the  Padre,  and  Ben,  began  to 
cut  down  small  trees  of  the  proper  size  for  skids  or  pries,  and 
to  open  a  path  to  the  lake.  When  Victorino  came  with  his 
lazy  crew,  we  set  them  to  work  also,  but  they  did  not  accom- 
plish  much,  and  we  soon  found  that  we  had  to  bear  the 
burthen  of  the  labor  ourselves.  With  great  difficulty  we 
cleared  a  road,  and  laying  down  large  skids  rolled  the  figure 
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of  forges  in  fuJl  blast,  eoraetimea  ceaaing,  and  in  a  few 
raoments  recommeiiciag  agaio ;  but  the  time  tbe  noise  can  be 
heard  is  at  leaat  four  times  as  long  as  tlie  pauses.  Near  tlie 
village  ofTotoaiá  a  thertnal  spríng,  sowartn  that  the  ladians 
use  it  for  cooking  their  meat,  fiah,  aiid  bread.  Tliese  anieles 
of  food  are  cookedin  leas  lime  tlian  it  would  take  to  repeat 
the  Gredo  twice  ¡  and  aa  for  eggs,  thej  would  be  done  sooner 
than  an  Ave." 

We  fúuud  our  men  quietly  smoking  their  cigars  under  tbo 
shiide  of  a  tree,  perfectly  careless  aa  to  whether  they  stayed 
there  all  day  or  proceeded.  Such  au  imperturbable  set  I 
verily  believe  were  never  before  got  togelher.  We  told 
them  to  pu8h  o£f  for  tho  ialand,  whicb  they  díd  in  tbe  moBt 
leisurely  manner.  The  wind  had  begun  U>  blow,  and  as  it 
waa  against  us,  they  towed  the  boat  aloag  under  the  lee  of 
the  sliore,  walkiüg  by  ita  side  in  the  water,  which,  at  the 
difltauce  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out,  was  hardly  breast-deep. 
We  saw  many  deer,  and  a  number  of  lazy  aüigators  on  the 
abore,  but  bejond  the  reach  of  our  rifles.  We  finally  cauíe 
to  the  "  Punta  del  Pajaro,"  ahigh  Imlge  of  naked  basaltic 
rocka  projecting  out  into  the  lake,  and  covered  with  myriada 
of  water-fowla.  Here  our  mea  took  to  their  oars,  and  paddled 
direct  for  the  island.  Tbe  aflemoon  wind  was  now  blowing 
strongly,  and  tbe  lake  was  rough.  It  required  two  hours' 
hard  rowing  to  bring  us  to  the  island,  where  we  puUed  ashore 
in  a  little  cove,  protected  from  the  awell  of  the  lake. 

This  island  is  Tolcanic,  and  rises  in  a  regular  cone  from  the 
water's  edge,  to  the  height  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
feet.  It  is  about  eigbt  miles  in  cLrcumference,  and  is  covered 
with  a  dense  forest.  Theahore  where  we  landed  waa  atony, 
but  a  short  distance  back  the  atones  gave  place  to  sand  aod  a 
rich  loam.  Victorino,  our  patrón,  knew  the  locality  of  the 
monuments,  and  putting  on  hia  sandals,  took  bis  machete, 
and  led  the  way,  peering  suspiciously  to  the  right  and  the 
left.     We  inquired  the  cause  of  bis  caution,  and  received  the 
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comforting  assurance  "hay  muchos  cascabeles,"  "there 
are  many  rattlesnakes  I "  The  Dr.  whipped  out  his  sword, 
stepped  high,  and  constantly  startled  us  by  mistaking  vines, 
coüing  on  the  ground,  for  "  cascabeles."  After  proceeding 
for  about  half  an  hour,  we  carne  to  a  spot  where  the  under- 
bnish  and  bushes  gave  place  to  high  grass.  Here  was  a  kind 
of  natural  amphitheatre,  within  which  the  ground  was  smooth, 
sloping  gently  towards  the  lake,  and  shadowed  over  with 
high  trees.  This,  Victorino  informed  us,  was  the  site  of  the 
monuments,  but  they  had  all  fallen,  and  the  tall  grass  hid 
them  from  our  view.  We  were  compelled  to  beat  it  down 
with.our  machetes,  and  thus  discover  the  figures  one  by 
one.  As  I  have  said,  many  had  been  carried  away,  and 
most  of  those  which  remained  were  broken,  or  so  de&ced  as 
to  be  of  little  valué  for  my  purposes.  Victorino  said  that  he 
could  remember  when  ^ere  were  as  many  as  fifty  statues 
here,  and  when  some  of  them  stood  erect.  According  to  his 
account  and  that  of  others,  they  had  been  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  their  fiw5es  looking  inwards ;  and  the  posi- 
tion  of  those  which  remained,  and  of  the  fragments,  confirmed 
the  story.  Amongst  the  few  still  entire,  was  one  of  large 
size,  and  which  a  party,  sent  by  the  English  Cónsul,  had  a 
few  years  before  endeavored  to  carry  away  for  the  British 
Museum,  but  after  getting  it  part  of  the  way  to  the  lake,  had 
abandoned  it  in  despair.  It  was  ruder  than  some  of  the 
others,  but  perfect,  and  I  at  once  resolved  to  remove  it,  with 
a  view  of  sending  it  to  the  United  States.  I  accordingly  sent 
Victorino  to  bring  his  boat  and  men  to  the  nearest  point 
possible,  and  with  Dr.  Li vingston,  the  Padre,  and  Ben,  began  to 
cut  down  small  trees  of  the  proper  size  for  skids  or  pries,  and 
to  open  a  path  to  the  lake.  When  Victorino  came  with  his 
lazy  crew,  we  set  them  to  work  also,  but  they  did  not  accom- 
plish  much,  and  we  soon  found  that  we  had  to  bear  the 
burthen  of  the  labor  ourselves.  With  great  diíBculty  we 
cleared  a  road,  and  laying  down  large  skids  rolled  the  figure 
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of  forges  in  full  blaat,  somctimea  ceasing,  and  in  a  íéw 
moments  recommencing  again ;  but  tlie  time  tbe  ooise  can  be 
heard  is  at  least  four  times  as  loag  os  tbe  pauses.  Near  tlie 
village  of  Totoa  ia  a  thernial  spring,  so  warrn  tbat  tbe  Indians 
use  it  for  cooking  tbeir  meat,  fish,  and  bread.  These  articles 
of  food  are  cooked  in  leas  time  tban  it  would  take  to  repeat 
tbe  Credo  twice;  and  as  for  egga,  they  would  be  done  soooer 
than  an  Ave." 

We  foond  our  mea  quietly  smoking  their  cigars  underthe 
abade  of  a  tree,  perfectly  carelesa  aa  to  wbetber  tbey  stayed 
tbere  all  daj  or  proceeded.  Suoh  an  imperturbable  set  I 
verilj  believe  were  never  before  got  together,  We  told 
tbem  to  push  ofl'  for  tbe  ialand,  wbich  thej  did  in  tbe  most 
leisTirelj  manner.  Tbe  wind  bad  begun  to  biow,  and  as  it 
was  against  tía,  tbey  towed  the  boat  along  imder  tbe  lee  of 
tbe  shore,  walkiug  by  its  side  in  tbe  wat«r,  wbicb,  at  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  müe  out,  was  bardly  breast-deep. 
We  saw  many  deer,  and  a  number  of  lazy  alligatora  on  the 
shore,  but  beyond  the  reach  of  our  rifles.  We  ñnally  carne 
to  íbH  "  Punta  del  Pajaro,"  a  bigb  iedge  of  naked  basaltic 
rocka  projecting  out  into  tbe  lake,  and  covered  with  myriads 
of  water-fowla,  Here  our  men  took  to  tbeir  oars,  and  paddled 
direct  for  the  ialand.  The  aflernoon  wind  was  now  blowing 
strongly,  and  tbe  lake  was  rougb.  It  required  two  hours' 
hard  rowing  to  bring  us  to  tbe  island,  wbere  we  pulled  ashore 
in  a  liitle  cove,  protectíd  from  tbe  swell  of  tbe  lake. 

This  ialand  is  volcanic,  and  riaes  in  a  regular  cene  from  the 
water's  edge,  to  the  height  of  two  tbonsand  eight  bundred 
feet  It  is  about  eigbt  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  covered 
witb  a  dense  forest.  The  shore  wbere  we  landed  was  stony, 
but  a  sbort  distance  back  the  stones  gave  place  to  sand  and  a 
rich  loam.  Victorino,  our  patrón,  knew  the  locality  of  the 
mODuments,  and  putting  on  bis  sandala,  took  his  machete, 
and  led  tbe  way,  peering  auspiciously  to  tbe  rigbt  and  the 
leñ.     We  inquired  the  cause  of  his  caution,  and  received  the 
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comforting  assurance  "hay  muchos  cascabeles,"  "there 
are  many  ratüesnakes  I "  The  Dr.  whipped  out  his  sword, 
..epped  ¿igb,  ..d  <..^,  ««led  Jly  mUftog  ™e,, 
coiling  on  the  ground,  for  "  cascabeles."  After  proceeding 
for  about  half  an  hour,  we  carne  to  a  spot  where  the  under- 
bnish  and  bushes  gave  place  to  high  grass.  Here  was  a  kind 
of  natural  amphitheatre,  within  which  the  ground  was  smooth, 
sloping  gently  towards  the  lake,  and  shadowed  over  with 
high  trees.  This,  Victorino  informed  us,  was  the  site  of  the 
monuments,  but  they  had  all  fallen,  and  the  tall  grass  hid 
them  from  our  view.  We  were  compelled  to  beat  it  down 
with  OUT  machetes,  and  thus  discover  the  figures  one  by 
one.  As  I  have  said,  many  had  been  carried  away,  and 
most  of  those  which  remained  were  broken,  or  so  de&ced  as 
to  be  of  little  valué  for  my  purposes.  Victorino  said  that  he 
could  remember  when  ^ere  were  as  many  as  fifty  statues 
here,  and  when  some  of  them  stood  erect.  According  to  his 
account  and  that  of  others,  they  had  been  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  their  fiw5es  looking  inwards ;  and  the  posi- 
tion  of  those  which  remained,  and  of  the  fragments,  confirmed 
the  story.  Amongst  the  few  still  entire,  was  one  of  large 
size,  and  which  a  party,  sent  by  the  English  Cónsul,  had  a 
few  years  before  endeavored  to  carry  away  for  the  British 
Museum,  but  after  getting  it  part  of  the  way  to  the  lake,  had 
abandoned  it  in  despair.  It  was  ruder  than  some  of  the 
others,  but  perfect,  and  I  at  once  resolved  to  remove  it,  with 
a  view  of  sending  it  to  the  United  States.  I  accordingly  sent 
Victorino  to  bring  his  boat  and  men  to  the  nearest  point 
possible,  and  with  Dr.  Livingston,  the  Padre,  and  Ben,  began  to 
cut  down  small  trees  of  the  proper  size  for  skids  or  pries,  and 
to  open  a  path  to  the  lake.  When  Victorino  came  with  his 
lazy  crew,  we  set  them  to  work  also,  but  they  did  not  accom- 
plish  much,  and  we  soon  found  that  we  had  to  bear  the 
burthen  of  the  labor  ourselves.  With  great  diíBculty  we 
cleared  a  road,  and  laying  down  large  skids  rolled  the  figure 
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upoE  tliLin  Beoeith  it  a  colony  of  "alacrana  del  monte,"' 
or  black  hcorpiona,  had  establialicd  themselves ;  and  in  au 
inslant  llu-y  swaruied  aruund  our  legs.  The  half  utik^d 
Indiana  retrealed  precipiUitely, 
but.  protected  by  our  high,  thick 
büols  we  stood  our  gi-oucd,  and 
stamped  the  little  stinging  mon- 
Bters  to  death  wilii  our  heels. 
Tt  waa  not,  however,  until  we 
bad  succeeded  in  moving  the 
statue  soDie  dislance  fix>in  the 
spot,  that  we  could  persuade 
the  Indiansto  rejoin  us,  After 
two  bours'  oí'  bard  work,  we 
rolled  jt  to  the  sbore;  but  now 
the  queslion  was  to  get  it  in 
the  bgat.  Victorino  protested, 
in  the  first  place,  against  tjring 
to  carry  it  at  ail,  as  it  would 
surely  crush  the  boat  and 
drown  us;  and  in  the  secoiid 
place  against  putting  it  in  the 
bottora,  which  he  said  it  would 
incvitably  break  througb.  In 
fact  we  were  a  good  deal  stag- 
gered  oursclves;  we  bad  not 
thougbt  of  this,  but  ncverthe- 
determined  not  to  lose  our 
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labor.  If  it  was  put  at  the  bottom,  eveii  though  it  migbt  not 
break  througli,  it  was  olear  that  we  utsver  could  muater  forcé 
enough  to  get  it  out  So  we  decided  that  it  should  be  carried 
by  placing  it  lengthwise  on  the  rowera'  seats,  which,  ia  order  to 
aupport  the  weight,  wete  to  be  strengthened  by  croasbars.  Thti 
meo  atood  aghaat  at  our  proposition,  and  at  first  utterly  refuacd 
to  assist  U3.  They  took  the  padre  aside  and  told  him  that 
"these  AmerícaDa  were  certainly  crazy."  We  however  pro- 
noised  them  each  a  half  dollar  extra,  administered  a  doae  of 


lirandy  and  water,  ind  fimlly  got  them  to  take  liold  agaiii 
An  incllned  plañe  of  timbers  wis  bnih  up  agaínst  the  boat, 
which  wa.s  lialf  filled  with  stonea,  to  aink  her  as  low  aa  poaai 
ble,  and  to  fix  her  firmly  in  the  sand  The  statue  was  then 
gradiially  rollcd  on  board  More  than  once  I  thougbt  our 
fabric  would  break  down ,  had  it  done  80  there  would  have 
been  more  cruahed  legs  than  whole  onea  in  the  company. 
After  it  waasecured  partof  the  stoaes  were  tbrowii  oat,  and 
we  soon  had  the  satiafaction  of  aeemg  the  bongo  afloat,  and 
perfectly  balancea  A  profile  view  of  thia  figure  is  given  in 
the  foregoing  engravmg  It  la  regularly  cut  in  black  ba- 
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H&lt,  or  trachyte,  of  intense  hardness.  The  features  of  tho 
fac«  are  eingularly  bold  and  severe  in  outlme;  the  brow  is 
broad,  the  noae  aquiline,  the  cheeks  high,  the  mouth  opcn, 
and  containing  what  we  may  infer  (for  reasons  which  will  be 
given  elaewbere)  was  intended  to  repreaent  a  human  heart. 
The  arma  and  lega  are  nidely  indicated,  but  the  distinctive 
sexual  features  are  broadly  raarked.  And  here  it  may  be 
obserred  tbat,  while  most  of  these  statues  represent  males, 


■orne  of  them  represent  females ;  and  tbere  are  but  few  in 
which  the  sex  ia  not  diatinguiabable.  The  reason  for  these  dis- 
tinctions  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Be- 
ciprocal  Principies  of  Nature,  or  Nature  Active  aod  Passive 
Uale  and  Female,  was  recognized  in  nearly  all  the  pñaiitive 
religious  systema  of  the  New  aa  well  aa  of  the  Oíd  World,  and 
in  none  more  clearly  tban  in  thoae  of  Central  America.  Be- 
sidea  this  figure,  we  carried  ofF  the  coloaaal  head  repreaented 
in  the  above  drawing ;  but  found  nothing  more  Tbioh  would 
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repay  the  trouble  of  removal.  There  may  haye  been  otiier 
ñgures  of  interest  hidden  in  the  long  grass  and  bushes ;  and 
Victorino  informed  us  that  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ifiland  there  was  still  another  place,  where  there  were  formerly 
many  "piedras  antiguas;"  but  that  also  was  overgrown 
with  grass.  It  was  now  late,  and  unless  we  spent  the  night 
on  the  island,  it  was  clear  we  could  make  no  further  examina- 
tions.  And  as  I  proposed  to  retnm  in  the  dry  season,  when 
the  grass  might  be  removed  by  burning,  we  concluded  to 
relinquish  our  explorations  for  the  present. 

The  island  of  Momotombita  was  anciently  inhabited,  and 
called  Cocobolo.  I  observed  fragments  of  pottery,  and  of 
vessels  of  stone,  strewed  alj  over  the  shore ;  and  in  the  little 
cove  where  we  landed  there  were  evidences  that  the  rocks 
had  been  rolled  away  to  facilitate  the  approach  of  boats  to 
the  land.  At  a  point  on  the  shore  of  the  main  land,  nearly 
opposite  vhe  island,  is  a  line  of  large  stones,  extending  for 
the  distance  of  one  or  two  hundred  yards  into  the  water,  and 
projecting  above  it.  The  Indians  have  a  vague  tradition 
that  this  was  a  causeway  built  by  "  los  antiguos  habitantes," 
extending  frora  the  shore  to  the  island ;  and  Capt.  Belcher,  of 
the  British  navy,  who  travelled  here  in  1838,  seems  to  think 
the  story  not  improbable.  The  supposed  causeway  is  nothing 
more  than  a  narrow  vein  of  rock  injected  at  some  remote 
period  through  a  fissure  in  the  superior  strata  or  crust  of  the 
earth ;  and  being  harder  than  the  m  ateríais  surrounding  it, 
has  retained  its  elevation,  while  they  have  been  wom  away 
by  the  action  of  the  water. 

It  was  quite  sunset  when  we  pushed  oflF  from  the  island ; 
and  when  we  got  out  from  under  its  lee,we  found  the  wind 
blowing  a  gale,  and  the  sea  high.  Ours  was  a  ticklish  load ; 
and,  as  the  bongo  had  no  keel,  the  necessity  of  keeping  her 
directly  before  the  wind  was  obvious ;  for  had  she  rolled  a 
foot  on  either  side,  the  stone  would  have  overset  us  in  a 
twinkling.     Victorino  was  anxious  but  cool,  and  his  men 
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w«re  too  much  alarmed  oot  to  obuy  orders,  and  we  put  up 
tbe  sail  and  got  under  way  without  accident.  Fortuualely 
tile  winda  here  blow  with  great  steadineas,  or  our  voyage 
miglit  have  been  reiidered  more  i>erüou3  llmn  it  was,  and 
that  would  have  bci.'ii  quite  unneoessary.     Tlie  night  fell, 

dark  and  cloudy ;  the  Padre  and  M soon  becarae  seitóick. 

and  ihe  crew,  coasoling  themselvea  that  we  had  a  priest  on 
board,  gathered  around  the  foot  of  tbe  mast,  and  silently  told 
their  beada.  Ben  stationed  hiinself,  knife  in  hand,  at  the 
halyards,  and  I  cluug  to  a  stick  of  light  wood  which  I  found 
in  the  boat,  and  calculated  the  chances  of  getting  ashore  by 
its  aid,  in  case  omt  stone  god  ahould  upset  us,  Altogether 
we  had  a  serious  time,  and  the  three  hours  whieh  we  occu- 
pied  in  passiag  to  the  land  scemed  quite  aalong  as  eix  under 
ordinary  circnmatancea.  It  waa  so  dark  that  we  could 
not  distinguish  the  shore,  but  fortunately  the  fire,  left  by  the 
men  in  the  momiug,  fanned  by  the  wind,  had  caught  in  the 
triuik  of  the  tree  at  the  foot  of  which  it  was  built,  and  an- 
flwered  Uie  purpose  of  a  lighthouse  in  guiding  na  to  our 
destinatioii.  Herc  we  siicoeeded  in  lundirig  nnder  the  lee  of 
Bome  large  rocka,  against  which  the  surf  broke  with  the 
forcé  and  noiae  of  the  ocean.  I  now  quite  comprehended 
why  Capt,  Belchcr,  oíd  salt  as  he  was,  declined  venturing 
apon  this  lake,  eveu  after  having  brought  a  boat  for  the 
purpose  all  the  way  from  Realejo,  I  felt  no  ordinary  degree 
of  satisfaction  when  I  found  myself  on  térra  firma  once  more. 
In  removing  the  loóse  articles  of  our  equipment  from  the 
boat,  Ben  waa  twice  stung  in  the  hand  by  a  scorpion,  and 
danced  about  the  shore  in  an  agony  of  pain.  I  however 
wrapped  bis  haud  in  a  cloth  soaked  in  brandy,  and  gave  him 
copious  internal  doaes  of  the  same, — the  best,  and  usually 
the  most  accessible,  remedy. 

Our  horses  were  not  to  be  found ;  either  our  guide  had  not 
brought  them  down,  or  else  had  retumed  with  them  to  the 
raucheria.     We  held  a  council  as  to  whether  it  was  be&t  to 
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camp  on  the  shore  or  push  through  the  forest  to  our  quarters 
of  the  preceding  night.  The  uncomfortable  wind  and  a  few 
heavy  drops  of  rain  decided  us ;  and,  with  Victorino,  bearing 
some  brands  of  fire  at  our  head,  we  set  out.  It  was  as  dark 
as  Erebus  in  the  woods,  and  quite  impossible  to  discem  the 
person  next  in  advance.  We  however  foUowed  the  fire,  and 
after  a  weary  march  carne  to  the  hacienda.  We  were  tired 
and  hungry,  but  there  was  nothing  to  eat  except  tiste  and 
curds.  We  made  the  most  of  these,  but  went  to  our  ham- 
mocks  unsatisfied,  consoHng  ourselves,  however,  with  the 
prospect  of  an  illimitable  breakfast  at  the  house  of  our  host- 
ess  of  the  five  slippered  daughters,  in  Pueblo  Nuevo. 

Before  leaving  next  morning,  I  distributed  the  promised 
favors  amongst  our  crew,  and  engaged  the  entire  forcé  of  the 
estáte  to  assist  our  guide,  who  was  to  retum  with  a  cart  for 
the  statue.  A  few  days  after,  it  reached  León,  havingbroken 
down  three  carts  on  the  road.  I  subsequently  sent  it  to 
Realejo,  whence  it  was  shipped,  via  Cape  Horn,  for  the 
United  States.  It  is  now  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  at  Washington.  And  thus  termi- 
nated  my  first  antiquarian  episode  in  Nicaragua.  The  Padre 
expressed  himself  satisfied ;  one  such  ride,  he  said,  was 
enough  for  a  lifetirae. 

I  ha  ve  elsewhere  said  that  the  Indians  of  Subtiaba  brought 
me  two  idols,  shortly  after  my  arrival  in  León.  A  reduced 
back  view  of  the  first  of  these  is  presented  in  the  subjoined 
engraving.  It  had  been  broken,  and  a  portion,  perhaps 
cornprising  one-third  of  the  entire  figure,  had  been  lost.  The 
part  wliich  reraains  is  something  less  than  six  feet  in  height 
by  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  or  upwards  of  four  feet  in 
circumfercnce.  The  face  has  been  battered  with  heavy 
sledges,  and  its  features  obliterated.  The  ornaments  upon 
the  back  and  elsewhere  are,  however,  very  wcll  preserved, 
and  are  quite  elabórate ;  more  resembling  those  of  Copan 
than  any  others  discovered  in  the  country.     The  face  seems 
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blee  that  just  descrited,  and,  like  that,  has  aufifered  greatiy 
from  the  same  cause,  The  features  of  the  face  are  entirely 
obliterated  ;  the  design  of  tbe  head  dress  ia,  however,  more 
apparent,  and  ia  palpably  what  I  have  already  indicated,  the 

Side.  Bsck. 


jaws  of  3ome  monstroua  animal,  between  which  the  face  of 
the  fi^^ire  projects.  It  is  less  elaborately  sculptured  thaa 
No.  1,  but  of  the  same  material,  and  corresponding  in  size. 
Oue  hand  rests  upon  the  breast,  the  other  hanga  loosely  at 
the  aide.  Thia  idol  also  ia  depoaited  in  the  rauaeum  of  the 
Smithaonian  Institution. 

Idols  from  Subtiaba,  No.  3. — Subaequent  to  the  pre- 
aenlation  of  the  two  ñgures  above  deacribed,  I  had  a  frag- 
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ment  brongbt  to  me,  of  whicli  a  firont  TÍev  is  given  in  the 
annexed  engraviog.  It  is  of  sand^stone,  two  feet  ñx  inohee 
high,  by  ten  or  tvelre  inohea  indi- 
ameter,  mach  frayed  and  wom  bj 
ezpoeure,  and  greatly  iigured  by 
Tiolence.  It  beara  eridencea  of 
having  been  elaborately  orna- 
menta and  seems  to  have  been 
designed  to  repieaent  a  female- 
Ita  most  singular  feature,  how- 
ever,  is  a  mask  of  the  buman 
face,  vMch  is  lield  apon  the  ab- 
domen bj  botb  banda.  Perhape, 
hovever,  the  Indiana  were  right 
in  snggeBting  that  it  repreaents 
an  opening  in  the  abdomen,  held 
apart  bj  the  banda,  and  ezposing 
Bome  mjthologioal  figore  therein 
conoealed.  The»  axe  some  rea- 
Bons  in  Bnpport  of  ibis  saggestion, 
wliich  it  would  bardly  be  proper 
to  submit  in  a  work  of  this  popu- 
lar cbaracter.  This  figure  has  also  been  broken,  and  less 
than  lialf  of  it  now  remains. 

The  idols  above  described,  as  I  bave  ah^ady  aaid,  were 
brought  to  my  house  by  the  Indiana ;  and  I  koow  notbing 
concerniíig  tliem,  except  that  tliey  were  exhumed  near  the 
base  of  the  Cerro  Simtiago,  to  tlie  aouth-westof  León,  where 
tbey  had  been  buried  for  several  generations.  I  subse- 
<iueiitly  Icarned  of  the  cxistence  of  others  in  the  eame  direc- 
tion,  and  went,  in  company  witb  a  guidc,  kindly  obtaincd  for 
lue  by  Gen.  Guerrero,  to  examine  them.  Our  route  lay 
througli  Subtiaba,  in  tho  dircclion  of  the  ocean.  Wc  passed 
over  a  beaiitiful  undulating  countrv,  full  of  abandoned  plan- 
tations,  and  watcred  by  several  fine  streama,  skirting  the 
biUa  to  the  eouth-west  of  León.    At  the  distance  of  about 
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three  or  four  leagues  from  the  city,  we  carne  to  a  series  of 
"jicarales,"  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  cattle  estáte.  Cows 
and  deer  were  herding  together,  the  latter  appcaring  quite  as 
tame  as  the  first.  Beyond  the  hacienda  was  a  high,  bare  hill, 
steep  as  the  pyramids,  called  Mount  St.  Michael,  the  base  of 
which  is  studded  round  with  large  loóse  stoncs,  causing 
our  horses  to  stumblc  fcarfuUy,  and  over  which  we  passed 
with  great  difficulty.  We  then  carne  to  the  finest  "jica- 
ral"  I  had  yet  seen.  It  resembled  a  well-kept  New  Eng- 
land  orchard;  the  trees  had  fewer  parasites  to  rob  them 
of  their  vitality,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  smooth 
carpet  of  grass.  Intermixed  with  these  were  numbers  of  the 
wild  "jocote"  or  plum-trces,  hcavily  laden  with  yellow  and 
red  fruit,  which  was  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  but  which 
poisoned  my  lipa,  and  made  them  sore  for  a  week.  The 
same  fruit,  when  cultivated,  is  ñne,  and  is  used  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  The  forest  in  which  the  idola  were  con- 
cealed  commenced  abruptly  upon  one  side  of  the  "jicara!," 
and  was  an  ahnost  impenetrable  mass  of  vines,  imderbrush, 
and  broad-leaved  tropical  plants.  A  thousand  monuments 
might  have  been  buried  here  for  years  without  being  discov- 
ered,  except  by  the  merest  accident;  and  as  we  had  to  cut  our 
path  with  our  swords,  I  began  to  have  serious  misgivings  as 
to  the  success  of  our  expedition.  Our  guidc,  however,  peer- 
ing  from  side  to  side,  seemed  confident  as  tohiswhereabouts, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  "  piedras,"  and  in  half  an  hour  we 
came  to  the  spot  where  they  hadexisted.  I  say  had  existed, 
for  although  the  ground  was  strewn  with  fragments,  but  a 
single  figure,  "Idol  fbom  Sübtiaba,  No.  4,"  remained 
entire.  It  stood  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  píate,  par- 
tially  buried  in  the  earth.  Its  height  above  the  ground  was 
six  feet  four  inches;  the  material,  sand-stone.  As  in  the 
other  instances,  the  face  had  becn  mulilatcd,  but  the  remain- 
der  of  the  figure  was  nearly  perfect.  The  hair  seemed  t(j  be 
thrown  back  from  the  forchcad  in  rolls;  or  perhaps  wliat  I 
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three  or  four  leagues  from  the  city,  we  carne  to  a  series  of 
"  jicarales,"  in  the  midst  of  wbicli  was  a  cattle  estáte.  Cows 
and  (leer  were  herding  together,  the  latter  appearing  quite  as 
tame  as  the  first.  Beyond  the  hacienda  was  a  high,  bare  hill, 
Bteep  as  the  pyramids,  called  Mount  St.  Michael,  the  base  of 
which  is  studded  round  with  large  loóse  stones,  causing 
our  horses  to  stumble  fearfully,  and  over  which  we  passcd 
with  great  diíBculty.  We  then  carne  to  the  finest  "jica- 
ral"  I  had  yet  seen.  It  resembled  a  well-kept  New  Eng- 
land  orchard;  the  trees  had  fewer  parasites  to  rob  thcm 
of  their  vitality,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  smooth 
carpet  of  grass.  Intermixcd  with  these  were  numbers  of  tlie 
wild  "jocote"  or  plum-trccs,  hcavily  laden  with  yellow  and 
red  fruit,  which  was  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  but  which 
poisoned  my  lips,  and  made  them  sore  for  aweek.  The 
same  fruit,  when  cultivated,  is  fine,  and  is  used  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  The  forest  in  which  the  idols  were  con- 
cealcd  commenced  abruptly  upon  one  side  of  the  "  jicaral," 
and  was  an  ahnost  impenetrable  mass  of  vines,  underbrush, 
and  broad-leaved  tropical  plants.  A  thousand  monuments 
might  have  becnburied  here  for  years  without  being  discov- 
ered,  except  by  the  mcrcst  accidcnt ;  and  as  we  had  to  cut  our 
path  with  our  swords,  I  began  to  have  scrious  misgivings  as 
to  the  succcss  of  our  expedition.  Our  guide,  however,  peer- 
ing  from  side  to  side,  seemed  confident  as  tohiswhereabouts, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  "  piedras,"  and  in  half  an  hour  we 
carne  to  the  spot  wherc  they  hadexisted.  I  say  had  existed, 
for  ahhough  the  ground  was  strewn  with  fragmenta,  but  a 
single  figure,  "Idol  FROM  SUBTIABA,  No.  4,"  remained 
en  ti  re.  It  stood  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  píate,  par- 
tially  buried  in  the  earth.  Its  height  above  the  ground  was 
six  fect  four  inches;  the  mat<?rial,  sand-stone.  As  in  the 
other  instances,  the  face  liad  been  mutilated,  but  the  rcniain- 
der  of  the  figure  was  nearly  perfcct.  The  hair  sccincd  U)  be 
thrown  back  from  the  forehead  in  rolis;  or  perhaps  whiit  I 
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three  or  four  leagues  from  the  city,  we  carne  to  a  series  of 
"  jicarales,"  in  the  midst  of  wliicli  was  a  cattle  estáte.  Cows 
and  deer  werc  herding  togcthcr,  the  latter  apj^earing  quite  as 
tame  as  the  first.  Beyond  the  hacienda  was  a  high,  bare  hill, 
steep  as  the  pyramids,  called  Mount  St.  Michael,  the  base  of 
which  is  studded  round  with  large  loóse  stones,  causing 
our  horses  to  stumble  fearfuUy,  and  over  which  we  passed 
with  great  difficulty.  We  theu  carne  to  the  finest  "jica- 
ral"  I  had  yet  seen.  It  resembled  a  well-kept  New  Eng- 
land  orchard;  the  trees  had  fewer  parasitcs  to  rob  theni 
of  their  vitality,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  sniooth 
carpet  of  grass.  Intemiixed  with  these  were  numbers  of  the 
wild  "jocote"  or  plum-trees,  hcavily  laden  with  yellow  and 
red  fruit,  which  was  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  but  wliich 
poisoned  my  lips,  and  made  them  sore  for  a  week.  The 
same  fruit,  when  cultivated,  is  fine,  and  is  used  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  The  forest  in  which  the  idols  were  con- 
cealed  commenced  abruptly  upon  one  side  of  the  "  jicaral," 
and  was  an  ahnost  imj)enetrable  mass  of  vines,  underbrush, 
and  broad-leaved  tropical  plants.  A  thousand  monuments 
might  have  becn  buried  hcre  for  years  without  bcing  discov- 
ered,  except  by  the  merest  accident ;  and  as  we  had  to  cut  our 
path  with  our  swords,  I  bogan  to  have  serious  misgivings  as 
to  the  succcss  of  our  expedition.  Our  guide,  however,  pccr- 
ing  from  side  to  side,  scemcd  confident  astohiswhereabouts, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  "  piedras,"  and  in  half  an  hour  we 
carne  to  the  spot  where  they  hadexisted.  I  say  had  existed, 
for  although  the  ground  was  strewn  with  fragmenta,  but  a 
single  figure,  "Idol  fbom  Subtiaba,  No.  4,"  rcmained 
entire.  It  stood  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  píate,  par- 
tiíilly  buried  in  the  earth.  Its  hcight  above  the  ground  was 
six  fcet  four  inches;  the  material,  sand-stone.  As  in  the 
other  instances,  the  face  had  becn  mutilatcd,  but  tlie  reinain- 
der  of  the  figure  was  nearly  perfcot.  The  hair  sccmed  to  be 
thrown  back  from  the  forehead  in  rolls;  or  porhaps  wliat  I 
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three  or  four  leagues  from  the  city,  we  carne  to  a  series  of 
"  jicarales,"  in  the  midst  of  wliiclx  was  a  cattle  estáte.  Cows 
and  deer  were  hcrding  togctlier,  the  latter  appearing  quite  as 
tame  as  the  first.  Beyond  the  hacienda  was  a  high,  bare  hill, 
steep  as  the  pyramids,  called  Mount  St.  Michael,  the  base  of 
which  is  studded  round  with  large  loóse  stoncs,  causing 
our  horses  to  stumble  fcarfuUy,  and  ovor  which  we  passcd 
with  great  diíBculty.  We  then  carne  to  the  finest  "jica- 
ral"  I  had  yet  scen.  It  resembled  a  well-kept  New  Eng- 
land  orchard;  the  trces  had  fewer  parásitos  to  rob  thcín 
of  their  vitality,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  smooth 
carpet  of  grass.  Intemiixed  with  these  were  numbers  of  the 
wild  "jocote"  or  plum-trees,  heavily  laden  with  yellow  and 
red  fruit,  which  was  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  but  wliich 
poisoned  my  lips,  and  made  them  sore  for  a  week.  The 
same  fruit,  when  cultivated,  is  fine,  and  is  used  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  The  forest  in  which  the  idols  were  con- 
cealed  commenced  abruptly  upon  one  side  of  the  "  jicaral," 
and  was  an  ahnost  impenetrable  mass  of  vines,  underbrush, 
and  broad-leaved  tropical  plants.  A  thousand  monuments 
might  have  becn  buried  hcre  for  years  without  being  discov- 
ered,  except  by  the  mercst  accident ;  and  as  we  had  to  cut  our 
path  with  our  swords,  I  began  to  have  serious  misgivings  as 
to  the  success  of  our  expedition.  Our  guide,  howevcr,  pccr- 
ing  from  side  to  side,  seemcd  confident  as  tohiswhereabouts, 
as  wcll  as  to  that  of  the  "  piedras,"  and  in  half  an  hour  we 
carne  to  the  spot  where  they  hadexisted.  I  say  had  existed, 
for  altliough  the  ground  was  strewn  with  fragments,  but  a 
single  figure,  "Idol  from  Subtiaba,  No.  4,"  remained 
entirc.  It  stood  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  píate,  par- 
tially  Ijuricd  in  the  Cíirth.  Its  height  above  the  ground  was 
six  fcet  four  inehes;  the  material,  sand-stonc.  As  in  the 
other  instances,  the  face  had  becn  mutilated,  but  tlie  reniain- 
der  of  the  figure  was  nearly  perfect.  The  hair  seumcd  t<j  be 
thrown  back  from  the  forehcad  in  rolls;  or  pcrliaps  wluit  I 
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three  or  four  leagues  from  the  city,  we  carne  to  a  series  of 
"  jicarales,"  in  the  midst  of  wbiclx  was  a  cattle  estáte.  Cows 
and  dcer  were  hcrding  togetlier,  the  latter  ap2)eariiig  quite  as 
tamc  as  the  first.  Beyond  the  hacienda  was  a  high,  bare  hill, 
steep  as  the  pyramids,  callcd  Mount  St.  Michael,  the  base  of 
which  is  studded  round  with  large  loóse  stoncs,  causing 
our  horses  to  stumblo  fcarfuUy,  and  ovor  which  we  passed 
with  great  difficulty.  We  then  carne  to  the  finest  "jica- 
ral"  I  had  yet  seen.  It  resembled  a  well-kept  New  Eng- 
land  orchard;  the  trees  had  fewer  parasites  to  rob  theni 
of  their  vitality,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  smooth 
carpet  of  grass.  Interniixcd  with  these  were  numbers  of  the 
wild  "jocote"  or  plum-trces,  heavily  laden  with  yellow  and 
red  fruit,  which  was  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  but  wliich 
poisoned  my  lips,  and  made  them  sore  for  a  week.  The 
same  fruit,  when  cuhivated,  is  ñne,  and  is  used  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  The  forest  in  which  the  idols  were  con- 
cealed  commenced  abruptly  upon  one  side  of  the  "  jicaral," 
and  was  an  ahnost  imix^netrable  mass  of  vines,  underbrush, 
and  broad-leaved  tropical  plants.  A  thousand  monuments 
might  have  been  buried  here  for  years  without  bcing  discov- 
ered,  except  by  the  mcrcst  accidcnt ;  and  as  we  had  to  cut  our 
path  with  our  swords,  I  bogan  to  have  serious  misgivings  as 
to  the  succcss  of  our  expedition.  Our  guide,  however,  pecr- 
ing  from  side  to  side,  sccmed  conñdent  astohiswhereabouts, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  "  piedras,"  and  in  half  an  hour  we 
carne  to  the  spot  where  they  hadexisted.  I  say  had  existcd, 
for  ídtliüugh  the. ground  was  strewn  with  fragments,  but  a 
single  figure,  "Idol  from  Subtiaba,  No.  4,"  rcmained 
entile.  It  stood  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  píate,  par- 
tiall  V  buried  in  the  earth.  Its  height  above  the  ground  was 
six  fcet  four  inches;  the  material,  sand-stone.  As  in  the 
other  instances,  the  face  had  been  mutilated,  but  tlie  reniain- 
der  of  the  figure  was  nearly  perfcct.  The  hair  seemed  t(j  líe 
thrown  back  from  the  forehead  in  rolls;  or  perhaps  what  I 
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three  or  four  leagues  from  the  city,  we  carne  to  a  series  of 
"  jicarales,"  in  the  midst  of  wbicli  was  a  cattle  estáte.  Cows 
and  deer  wcre  hcrdiiig  togetlier,  the  lattcr  appearing  quite  as 
tame  as  the  first.  Beyond  the  hacienda  was  a  high,  bare  hill, 
stecp  as  the  pyramids,  callcd  Mount  St.  Michacl,  the  base  of 
which  is  studded  round  with  large  loóse  stonas,  causing 
our  horses  to  stumble  fearfully,  and  over  which  wc  ])assed 
with  great  difficulty.  Wc  then  carne  to  the  finest  "jica- 
ral"  I  had  yet  seen.  It  reseinbled  a  well-keptNew  Eug- 
land  orchard;  the  trecs  had  fewcr  parasites  to  rob  them 
of  their  vitality,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  smooth 
carpet  of  grass.  Intermixed  with  these  were  numbers  of  the 
wild  "jocote"  or  plum-trccs,  hcavily  laden  with  yellow  and 
red  fruit,  which  was  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  but  wliich 
poisoned  my  lips,  and  made  them  sore  for  a  week.  The 
same  fruit,  when  cultivated,  is  fine,  and  is  used  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  The  forest  in  which  the  idols  were  con- 
cealed  commenced  abruptly  upon  one  sido  of  the  "  jicaral," 
and  was  an  almost  impenetrable  mass  of  vines,  underbrush, 
and  broad-leaved  tropical  plants.  A  thousand  monuments 
might  have  been  buried  here  for  years  without  being  discov- 
ered,  except  by  the  merest  accident ;  and  as  we  had  to  cut  our 
path  with  our  swords,  I  began  to  have  serious  misgivings  as 
to  the  success  of  our  expedition.  Our  guide,  however,  pccr- 
ing  from  sidc  to  side,  secmed  confident  astohiswhcreabouts, 
as  wcll  as  to  that  of  the  "  piedras,"  and  in  half  ím  hour  we 
carne  to  the  spot  whcre  they  hadexisted.  I  say  had  existed, 
for  although  the  ground  was  strewn  with  fragmenfcí,  but  a 
single  figure,  "luoL  FROM  Subtiaba,  No.  4,"  remaincd 
entire.  It  stood  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  píate,  par- 
tially  buried  in  the  earth.  Its  hcight  above  the  ground  was 
six  feet  four  inclies;  the  material,  sand-stone.  As  in  the 
other  instanccs,  the  fiíce  had  been  mutiluted,  but  the  rciiiiiin- 
der  of  the  figure  was  nearly  perfcct.  The  hair  secmc»!  to  be 
thrown  back  from  tlie  forehcad  in  rolla;  or  pcrliaps  wliat  I 
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hkre  rappaaed  to  be  tfae  batr  ú  a  "rt^fifií  ezample  of  tlut 
load  of  flnMmnilat  fathervoik  lo  eonaaoo  in  the  ftu«a«nt 
BOBumortí  of  Ifexicot  Tuestan,  and  Central  America.  A 
hnmi  ooUar  prnea  araand  the  aedc,  aod  a  ansiar  pUte,  or 
ahMd,  widiasaUempt  atanpmeíaatioaafahamaa  £ioe  in 
tliec8DtTe,ifmqiendedfi>om  tt,tfi  foKitofthefigare.  A  Idnd 
oí  bdt  pasea  annmd  tbe  hody,  abore  ilie  faips,  trota  which 
depcD¿<  a  flap,  Uke  tfaat  teeqntaüj  wom  by  tbe  lodions  of 
tbe  ftvntKn,  eren  to  tbia  day.  Al  tbe  íower  extremity  of  ] 
this  a  a  round,  oap-ehaped  bole,  capable  of  oootahüng  aboot 
A  qoart,  tbe  poipoees  of  vhidí  are  not  apparent. 

Ib  oittÍDg  palba  annrad  tfais  figore,  I  carne  apon  an  oblong 
deration  of  Moneen  «Ucb  aeemed  to  iiave  been  tbe  baae  of 
■ome  edifioa^  or  one  of  the  andettt  teonllis  or  altara  of  tbe 
abori^nea.  It  maa  about  Iwo  bundred  feet  loog,  sixty  brotid, 
■ad  ten  b^fa.  Aroun<l  the  edg»  the  sloaes  still  retaíncd 
iome  degree  of  regularity,  but  the  wholo  wa»  nerertheless  a 
ruin,  ttiul  IurgD  treea  were  growing  ou  itd  í^ummit.  The  nu- 
mCTOtis  rnvgmeDta  of  sculpturo  scattcred  arouod  iLis  s|>oi 
Bhowed  cODclusÍTcly  that  it  had  been  visited  bj  ajstematic 
violence,  not  onlj  anciently,  at  the  period  of  the  Conquest, 
but  subaequently,  and  within  a  very  few  years.  Mj  guide 
told  me  that  he  could  remember  the  time  when  the  Indiana 
carne  here  aecretly  by  night,  and  performed  strange  dances 
around  theae  idols,  and  poured  out  libations  belbre  them. 
The  ground  around  the  single  erect  figure  above  described 
wafl  comparatively  frce  from  undergrowth,  showing  that  even 
now  it  ia  aecretly  visited,  by  the  descendants  of  the  people 
who  first  erected  it,  for  the  performance  of  traditionary, 
sacrcd  cereraonies.  The  príeela  are  vigilant  in  detecting  and 
putting  down  these  remnants  of  idolatry ;  and  only  a  few 
months  before  my  arrival  had  broken  up  a  remarkable  fi<nire 
oían  animal  called  "  El  Toro,"  the  bull,  which existed  about 
a  league  distant  from  this  very  spot,  and  to  which  the  In- 
diauH,  for  a  long  time,  opcnly  rcsorted,  to  make  offerings  of 
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tiste,  and  to  perform  dances  preparatory  to  pntting  tlieir  crops 
in  the  ground.  The  destruction  of  the  idol  was  effected  se- 
cretly,  and  afterwards  proclaimed  to  have  been  done  by  the 
lightnings  of  indignant  heaven;  but  one  of  my  Indian  friends 
told  me  privately  that  the  Indians  understood  the  trick,  and 
knew  that  this  lightning  went  on  two  legs,  and  wore  a  cas- 
sock !  I  would  have  gone  to  the  spot,  and  endeavored  to 
have  restored  the  íragments  for  a  sketch,  but  my  guide  told 
me  that  the  natives  had  carried  them  oflf  and  buried  them. 

While  engaged  with  the  stones,  we  had  carelessly,  and  as 
usual,  let  our  horses  go  loóse.  For  the  first  time,  they  now 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  abuse  this  indulgence,  and  trotted 
oflf.  The  more  we  endeavored  to  coax  them  back  the  more 
vicious  they  were,  and  finally  dashed  off  at  full  speed  into 
the  "jicaral,"  where  they  kicked  up  their  heels  in  great 
glee.  The  prospect  of  a  walk  back  to  León,  with  the  loss  of 
saddles,  pistols,  swords,  and  other  et  ceteras,  if  not  of  the 
brutes  themselves,  was  little  calculated  to  excite  our  admira- 
tion  of  these  antics.  The  chase  continued  half  an  hour, 
when  we  succeeded  in  securing  the  horse  of  our  guide ;  but 
unfortunately  he  was  the  poorest  of  the  whole,  and  not  ablo 
to  come  near  the  others  in  a  race.  Luckily  our  guide  had 
a  lasso,  and  after  another  half  hour  of  manoeuvring,  in  which 
we  all  got  heated  and  angry,  my  own  horse  was  secured. 
He  was  duly  "  lathered"  for  his  pains,  and  was  handed  over 
to  the  guide  to  pursue  the  others ;  being  the  fleetest,  the  busi- 
ness  was  soon  done.  We  took  precious  good  care  that  they 
should  not  get  the  upper  hand  of  us  again  that  day,  and 
rodé  them  home  with  a  malignant  pressure  on  the  terrible 
Mexican  bit,  and  with  na  stinted  application  of  the  equally 
terrible  Spanish- American  spur. 

Upon  our  return,  the  guide  conducted  us  out  of  our  way 
into  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  amongst  the  hills,  to  what  he 
called  the  "Capilla  de  la  Piedra,"  the  Stone  Chapel.  It 
was  a  large  rock  of  conical  shape,  placed  high  on  the  slope 
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iacing  tbe  eatrance  to  this  natural  circos,  and  upon  that  side 
liad  a  Diche,  or  hoUow,  capabie  of  coütainiíig  four  or  Qre 
pereoDs,  and  whicli  secmed  to  liave  been  cut  in  thc  rock, 
I  fixiled  to  satiafj  myself  wliether  it  was  natural  or  atti- 
ficial ;  but  linaliy  coiicludeJ,  froin  ita  position  and  regularity, 
that  it  waa  a  natural  opening  in  tbe  rock,  enlarged  and 
inodilied  by  art.  There  were  traces  of  ñre,  and  fragmenta  of 
brukeu  potterj  around  it,  and  immediately  ia  front  a  large 
flat  elone,  whicli  migbt  bave  been  used  for  an  altar.  As  I 
looked  at  it,  surrouuded  by  rougb,  frowning  rocks,  anii 
sbrouded  with  vines,  I  fancied  it  an  appropriate  niche  for  an 
idol,  and  iinagined  this  natural  amphitheatre  filled  with  a 
superstitioua  multitude,  in  bliud  adoration  before  it,  while 
the  blood  of  humaii  sacrificea  flowcd  perhaps  on  tbe  very 
spot  where  I  now  stood. 

I  llave  said  that  I  knew  not  whence  the  Indiana  obtained 
ihe  idols  which  they  brought  to  me,  beyond  that  they  were 
exhuraed  at  the  base  of  the  Corro  de  Santiago,  near  Subtiaba. 
Now  the  Fray  Frascisco  de  Bosadilla,  of  the  Order  of 
Mercy,  whs  espiícially  autive  in  the  conversión  of  thc  Indiaiii 
of  Nicaragua,  ivhich  procesa,  according  to  the  chronicler 
Oviedo  y  Valdez,  consisted  ia  baptizing  them,  giving  tbem  a 
Chrjstian  ñame,  and  exacting  forty  graina  of  cacao !  Boba- 
dilla  converted  forty  thousand  in  three  months  in  the  doinin- 
ions  of  the  cazíque  of  Nagrando,  whose  principal  town  was 
where  the  city  of  León  now  atands.  He  aJao  prevailed  upon 
the  cazique  to  allow  him  to  throw  down  the  idols  which 
stood  in  "the  apacious  and  aumptuona  temple  which  tlie 
IndLins,  under  the  special  direction  of  the  devil,  had  ereeted 
there,''  and  to  aet  up  the  crosa  in  their  atead.  After  he  had 
battered  the  faces  of  theae  idols  with  a  mace,  Bobadilla  threw 
them  down  from  their  high  places,  intending  to  burn  tliem 
with  fire,  in  order  to  ahow  the  Indiana  the  impotence  of  their 
teots;  but,  "  during  the  night  some  did  take  them  away  and 
buried  them,  ao  that  they  could  not  be  found."      And  it  ia 
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not  unlikely  that  those  are  the  very  idols  exhumed  for  me 
by  the  Indians  of  Subtiaba,  two  of  which,  after  doubling  the 
Horn,  now  frown  down  upon  the  "  hijos  de  Washington," 
from  the  west  corridor  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  I 

Upon  the  site  of  this  temple  was  afterwards  built  the 
Christian  church  "La  Mercedes  de  Subtiaba,"  which  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years  has  been  in  ruins.  Its  adobe 
walls  ha  ve  subsided  into  brambly  mounds,  and  all  is  formlesa 
save  the  piers  on  which  its  wooden  pillars  stood,  and  its  low, 
Moorish  archway,  flanked  by  two  slender  columns,  which 
rise  white  and  spectral  above  a  tangled  mass  of  verdure.  The 
town,  of  which  it  was  once  the  centre,  has  shrunk  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  is  now  a  mile  distant ;  and  the  aboriginal 
city  of  which  Bobadilla  speaks,  which  covered  three  square 
leagues,  and  had  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants,  has  dwindled  to  less  than  one  fourth  of  that  number. 
We  visited  this  church  on  our  retum.  Ben  cut  away  the  bushes 
with  his  machete,  and  we  rodé  over  the  outline  mounds,  and 
stood  where  the  simple  Indians  had  knelt,  centuries  ago,  in 
silent  awe  before  the  symbols  of  a  new  and  imposing  religión. 
A  few  rude  wooden  crosses  marked  the  deep  pits  within 
which  were  heaped  the  victims  of  the  cholera,  when  in  1887, 
five  years  after  it  had  devastoted  our  country,  it  more  than 
decimated  the  population  of  León.  Two  or  three  Indians, 
returning  from  their  daily  toil  in  the  fields,  hearing  our 
voices,  pushed  their  way  through  the  bushes,  and  reverently 
took  off  their  hats,  when  they  entered  the  sacred  área.  We 
asked  thcm  if  they  knew  aught  of  the  ancient  church,  or  who 
built  it  ?  "  Quien  sabe  ?"  was  the  solé  reply,  and  they  moved 
the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  slowly  back  and  forth,  in 
token  of  ignorance.  It  was  very  ancient,  they  said — "  muy, 
muy  antigua!"  Upon  the  smooth  stucco  beneath  the  arch, 
rudely  scratched  in  the  lime,  I  read,  "Juan  Peralta, 
Estranjero,  1732." 
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ThÍH  ehiirch  waa  built  before  Hudson  floated  on  the  waters 
of  the  magíiilicent  river  bearing  bis  ñame ;  before  tlie  Pil- 
grims  knelt  on  the  wintry  shores  of  New  England,  and  be- 
fore Srnith  spread  the  terrors  of  bis  arm  among  the  Indiana 
of  Virginia.  And  unless  some  sacrilegions  hand  shtiU  level 
the  aneieat  arcbway,  it  wiil  yet  stand  for  centuries  to  mark 
the  site  of  aborigina!  superstition,  and  atteat  the  zeal  of  the 
Fray  Bobadilla,  who  baptized  forty  thousand  ludians,  receiv- 
ing  therefor,  if  they  all  "  paid  up,"  one  miUioa  six  bundred 
thouaand  grains  of  cacao.     Pious  Bobadilla ! 

There  are  several  other  ruined  and  abandoned  CbriBtiaii 
ohurches  now  buried  in  tbe  foresta  in  the  suburbs  of  Subti- 
abn,  the  dwelliug-plac€s  of  the  bata  and  birds,  over  whose 
crumbling  walls,  and  around  wbose  failing  columns,  creep 
the  wild  vines,  blooming  witb  flowers,  and  ahcddiug  tbcir 
Eragrance  above  tbe  sileat  and  deserted  altara  of  ihe  MoBt 
Higb.  Rnins  upon  riüns — Christiau  chiirch  and  heathen 
shrine,  they  have  all  sunk  down  togetber, 

We  returned  to  León  to  find  ouraelves  covered  with 
"  agarrapataa "  or  wood  ticka,  with  which  the  forest  fairly 
awarms  during  the  dry  season,  and  which  are  brusbed  ofF 
upoa  travellers  by  the  thousand.  They  penétrate  straigbt  to 
the  skin,  and  bnry  tbeir  beads  in  tbe  flesb,  causing  an  irrita- 
tion  which  drives  many  people  to  distraction.  When  once 
&stened  it  ia  impossible  to  detach  them  by  forcé,  witbout 
leaving  tbe  bead  in  tbe  fleab,  where  it  gets  along  on  its  own 
account,  ap]>arently  a  great  deal  better  tban  when  encum- 
bered  by  the  body.  The  only  mode  of  removing  them  is 
with  a  bal!  of  soft  wax,  whii;b  ia  rubbed  over  tbe  body,  and 
to  whieb  tbey  adbere.  Some  are  amall,  liardly  visible  to  tbe 
naked  eye,  otbers  are  of  the  aize  of  flax,  and  evcn  of  melón 
aeeds;  but  "  theamaller  the  worser."  Next  to  tbe  fleas  tbey 
rank  as  tbe  predominant  annoyance  of  the  country,  Mnsqui- 
toea  (saneados),  in  León,  tbe  principal  towna,  and  the  open 
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parts  of  the  country  generally,  there  are  none ;  but  compared 
with  fleas  and  "agarrapataa,"  tbe  snakes,  scorpions,  '■chin- 
ches," ''sancudos,"  and  a!l  the  other  aborainatioiis  of  tropical 
climates  are  mere  bagatelle,  and  acarcely  worth  the  mea- 
lioning. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

AHÜSEMENTS    Di  LEÓN — COCK     FIGHTINO — "  PATIO   DE    LOS  OALLOS" — DECLINE 
Or  THE  COCK  PIT— OAMING BÜLL  BAITING NOTEL  RIDING "  UNA  SAGRADA 

FüiroroN,"  OR  irrsTERT — a  poem,  and  a  drama — "  UNA  compañía  de  fü- 

HAMBULOB,"  OR  ROPE  DAN0ERS — OREAT  ANTICIPATIONS — ^A  NOVEL  THEATRE — 
TES  PERFORMANCE — "  LA  JOVENA  CATALINA,"  AND  TUE  "  ECCENTRIC  CLOWN, 
simón/' — "tobillos  GRUESOS,"  OR  "  BIO  ANKLES." — "FIESTAS,"  AND  SAINTS' 
DAT8 — THE  "  FIESTa"  OF  8T.  ANDREW — DANCE  OF  THE  DEVILS — ÜNEARTULT 
MUSIÓ — ^ALL-SAINTS*  DAT — A  CARNIVAL  IN  8UBTIABA — AN  ABRÜPT  CON- 
CLUSIÓN. 

The  novelty  of  a  first  visit  once  worn  oflF,  there  is  little  to 
interest  the  stranger  in  León.  There  are  no  "  stated"  amuse- 
ments,  except  at  the  cock-pit,  which  is  open  every  Sunday 
afternoon.  This  is  always  crowded,  but  not  often  visited  by 
the  better  portion  of  the  population.  It  is  a  smooth  spot  of 
groiind  in  the  court-yard  of  the  proprietor's  house,  fenced  in 
by  canes  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet,  surrounded  by  high 
benches,  and  covered  with  a  thatched  roof.  In  the  corridors 
of  the  house  are  little  stalls,  in  which  the  cocks  are  kept, 
and  here  the  wife  and  daughters  of  the  proprietor  sell  choco- 
late and  dulces  to  the  visitors.  No  liquors  are  allowed  upon 
the  premises ;  and  the  Government,  with  a  wise  previsión, 
has  always  an  alcalde  and  a  file  of  soldiers  present  to  pre- 
serve order.  Visitors  are  admitted  at  a  medio  a  head,  and 
each  one  is  at  liberty  to  bring  his  "  bird  "  with  him.  If  a 
match  cannot  be  made  otherwise,  the  proprietor  is  obliged 
to  accept  the  challenge  of  any  of  his  visitors.  A  certain  sum 
is  paid  to  him  on  each  cock  entered,  one-fourth  of  which  goes 
into  the  city  treasury.  I  visited  the  place  but  once,  and 
suppose  that  the  manner  of  fighting  the  cocks  can  aflford  but 
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Calle  Real  there  was  a  licensed  gaming-house,  "Casa  de 
Juego,"  the  only  one,  I  believe,  in  the  city.  It  was  crowded 
every  night  by  the  loM^er  classes  of  the  populution.  The 
gambliag,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  character  of  its  fre- 
quenters,  was  of  a  petty  kind,— of  the  "  dirty  riar'  order  of 
our  friend  of  the  "patio  de  los  gallos." 

Central  America  cominenced  its  Republican  career  with 
very  sweeping  reforms,  taking  the   United  States  for  its 
model.     Amongst  the  earliest  acts  of  its  government  was  the 
prohibition  of  bull-fighting.     The  oíd  tasto  for  that  amuse- 
ment  has  not,  however,  died  out,  but  has  assumed  a  some- 
what  dififerent  form.    It  was  a  festival  week  in  the  barrio  of 
the  Calvario, — what  festival  I  do  not  remember,  for  there 
was  no  end  to  the  fiestas  and  saint's  days, — and  we  were  told 
that  it  was  to  end  with  "  uno  juego  de  los  toros,"  or  bull 
baiting,  (as  near  as  I  could  understand  it,)  in  the  plaza  of  the 
church  of  that  district     In  fact  the  cura  waited  upon  us  in 
person,  and  invited  us  to  attend.     We  went  in  the  afternoon, 
and  found  a  high,  strong  fence  built  around  the  square,  with 
a  supplementary  enclosure  outside,  leading  into  the  largor 
one  by  a  narrow  passage  closed  with  heavy  bars.    The  roof 
and  towers  of  the  church  were  covered  with  people,  mostly 
women,  and  amongst  them  was  a  band  of  music.     All  around 
the  square,  and  clinging  to  the  fence  was  a  swarm  of  naked 
muchachos,  and  outside  of  these  a  great  number  of  horse- 
men,  who,  seated  on  their  steeds,  could  distinctly  witness  the 
whole  performance.     Amongst  these  we  took  up  our  posi- 
tion,  the  crowd  giving  us  the  most  commanding  place,  while 
an  officious  alcalde  whipped  the  boys  off  the  fence  in  front, 
80  as  to  allow  an  uninterrupted  view.     The  music  kept  up  a 
great  noise,  but  the  crowd  had  waited  a  long  time,  and  were 
impatient,  and  assuming  the  universal  prerogatives  of  crowds, 
cried  out  to  the  músicos  "to  stop  their  noise,"  and  to  the 
managers  "  to  bring  in  the  bulls."     Directly  the  bars  of  the 
smaller  enclosure  were  raised,  and  a  horseman  dashed  in 
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with  «  luio  utnchcd  lo  im  aaildle,  dngging  «fier  faña  a 
brge  blaHc  boíl,  hj  tbe  bonts.  H«  drore  ai  flill  gmUop 
wmnd  Um  srjaaRi,  «mi  then  adroitljr  palled  the  boíl,  vhich 
wn  iKnr  furioaa,  to  a  stoot  post  m  tbe  oentte,  vbere  bj  a 
(ew  fiexiRmí»  BToIatiaaa  he  fsMeiied  bim  eecuTElT,  with  hís 
henil  Riritiúnles  agaipal  tbe  paat.  Tbree  or  foor  mes  nav 
q^praadied,  and  eantiotulr,  and  whh  mocb  tÜfficolt;,  &stea- 
ad  aa  "  albaiday*  or  cuoidkiq  saddl^  cif  tbe  nrnatry  on  tfae 
baek  of  tbe  bol!,  Mearíng  it  drml;  hj  bonds  anmnd  tbe  body 
of  ifae  animal  PireworkB  tr^re  thea  íbste&ed  to  its  boros 
aod  tail,  and  an  invitatiotí  extended  to  wboever  might  cboose 
A  manejar  ti  loro.  Two  or  tbre«  sUilsarl  fclUnra,  ombitiutu 
of  distínctioii,  Tolonteered,  ooe  of  wbom  w&s  cboeen.  lie 
monnted  rery  adroitly,  and  securíiig  hito^eif  ia  hU  seat,  tbe 
flrewíirltn  were  lighted,  aad  tbe  rope  cut.  The  ball  bounded 
awaj  amtfUt  tliv  explosión  of  bombae,  the  beating  of  tlrums. 
■nd  tbe  xliuiits  of  tbe  maltitade,  foaming  w'vúi  ra^,  makiog 
awkward  bnt  prudigioaa  leapí»,  and  driving  at  every  objcct 
whích  carne  in  vi«w.  There  were  three  or  tour  horeemen  in  the 
ring  vtth  Htavee  baring  a  little  red  flag  at  one  end,  and  a 
sharp  Bpike  at  the  other.  Theae  thej  oltematelj  dashed  be- 
fore  the  ej-ea  of  the  bul],  or  drove  into  his  flanks.  "When  the 
fireworks  comraenced  to  explode,  the  toro  no  longer  made 
at  any  particular  object,  but  dashed  blindlj  Irom  side  to  side, 
throwing  the  rider  from  his  seat  into  the  dust,  wbere,  for  a 
momcnt,  I  ihought  he  would  be  trampled  to  death,  but  be 
scrambled  up  and  made  a  rapíd  retrtot,  evidently  more 
frighteaed  than  hurt,  over  the  barricade,  amidst  the  jeers  of 
the  crowd,  who  would  have  been  better  aatisfied  if  he  bad 
come  off  with  a  broken  limb  or  two,  or  had  been  killed  out- 
right,  The  exertion  was  too  much  for  the  bul!  hiraself  and 
aftcr  t^hasing  the  horsemen  around  for  awhile,  he  marcbed 
off,  with  hia  tongue  hangiog  from  hia  mouth,  and  covered 
with  foam,  into  a  comer  of  the  enclosure.  There  was  no 
more  sport  to  be  got  out  of  him,  and  the  crowd  vociferated 
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'*  take  him  away  1  take  him  away  1"    So  one  of  the  horsemen 
threw  a  lasso  over  his  lioms  and  dragged  him  out. 

Another  bull  was  then  introduced,  and  the  same  process 
repeated.  But  this  time  the  rider  kept  his  seat  to  the  end, 
and  for  his  skill  or  good  luck,  got  a  plentiful  supply  of  vivas 
from  the  boys,»  and  of  waving  of  scarfe  from  the  women.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  excitement  of  the  multitude 
during  the  active  parts  of  the  exhibition ;  some  stamped  and 
leaped  about,  and  all  shouted  at  the  top  of  their  lungs. 
When  the  bull  lacked  spirit,  they  cried  "  away  with  the  oíd 
cow !  take  away  the  heifer !"  and  stoned  him  from  the  enclo- 
sure.  I  soon  got  enough  of  the  exhibition,  and  would  have 
gone  off,  but  the  cura  prevailed  on  me  to  stay  for  the  final 
act,  which  he  said  would  be  *'  muy  glorioso,"  very  glorious. 
Four  buUs  were  then  let  loóse  together,  but  this  time  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  file  of  soldiers  which  was  present, 
permitted  no  riders.  The  precaution  was  a  wise  one,  for 
only  a  few  months  before  two  men  had  been  killed  by  way 
of  a  "  grand  finale."  The  bulls,  maddened  by  the  noise  and 
fireworks  flashing  in  their  eyes  and  whizzing  in  their  ears, 
attacked  each  other  with  the  greatest  fury,  and  one  was 
dragged  out  dead  from  the  encounter.  His  flesh  was  claimed 
for  the  poor  of  the  barrio,  and  according  to  usage  he  waa 
surrendered  to  them.  This  kind  of  amusement  I  found  was 
a  favorite  one  throughout  the  State. 

I  subsequently  witnessed  an  exhibition  of  a  different  kind, 
in  the  same  place.  It  was  announced  as  "  Una  Sagrada  Futí' 
rton,^^  sometimes  called  "  &iVi€fe,"  a  solemnity  or  mystery. 
It  fell  on  a  clear  moonlight  night,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
singular  spectacles  which  can  be  imagined.  A  kind  of  stage 
was  erected  upon  one  side  of  the  plaza,  raised  some  six  feet 
from  the  ground,  with  a  place  behind,  concealed  by  vari- 
ously  colorad  cloths,  for  the  participants.  In  front  was 
a  framework  of  wood,  supporting  a  great  number  of  flaring 
tallow  candles.     When  we  reached  the  plaza  it  was  crowded 
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with  epectators.  Maoy  haii  brougíit  tbeir  chaira  with  tbem, 
and  were  seated  in  a.  Bemi-circle,  íd  front  of  the  stage,  but 
mast  were  standing  in  groups  and  engo^d  in  camcst  con- 
vereation.  AÍ1  the  gallante  were  out,  and  ncarly  all  carried 
long  naked  Toledos  under  tbeir  arms,— a  common  practico  on 
the  occasion  of  night  gatherings,  The  law,  faowevcr,  Ibrbida 
pistolH,  as  well  as  ewords  or  knivea  under  a  ccrtain  length. 
It  was  a  íamoas  oppürtunitj  for  all  kinda  of  intrigue,  and  I 
Boon  began  to  saapect  thai  there  would  be  more  love-making 
than  anything  else  during  the  "  función."  Bal  what  I  saw 
and  heard  bearing  upon  thia  point,  is  ncithor  here  ñor  there. 
Euough  for  me  to  aay,  1  got  a  comfortable  seat  in  the  itiid^t 
of  a  hevy  of  the  fairest  ecQorítaa,  and  eojoyed  the  "  función" 
as  much  as  the  best  of  them. 

In  front  of  the  stage  was  a  kind  of  orcheatra,  made  up  of 
an  inñnitude  of  fiddlcs  and  crocked  clariouets,  which  dis- 
coursed  most  melancholj-  music,  for  half  an  hour  after  we 
carne  upon  the  grouiid.  At  the  end  of  tliat  time,  it  was 
announcod  that  SeHor  Z.,  a  young  man  who  wroto  poetry 
and  wore  his  hair  long,  aíter  the  manner  of  bardliogs  the 
world  over,  would  recite  an  appropriate  poem.  The  SeQor 
carne  forward,  bowed  low,  and  after  telÜng  ua  what  he  pro- 
poaed  to  eay  in  plain  prose,  commenced  his  poem.  It  related 
to  Cbrist,  dealt  largely  in  snperlatives,  and  complimented 
our  Saviour  much  añer  the  manner  a  love-sick  jouth  might 
be  supposed  to  address  his  mistress.  The  only  redeeming 
point  was  the  manner,  and  the  olear,  distinct  enunciation 
with  which  it  waa  given.  It  was  listened  to  with  attention, 
and  vehemently  applauded  at  ita  cloae.  While  the  speaker 
was  in  the  midst  of  bis  heroics,  and  the  entire  aasemblage 
silent,  I  heard  a  heavy  regular  tramp,  and  tuming,  saw  a  de- 
tachment  of  troops,  marching  slowly  through  the  crowd, 
their  arma  glancing  in  the  moonlight.  They  defiled  into  the 
ahade,  cióse  to  the  wall  of  (be  church,  and  at  the  word  of 
command,  their  muskets  carne  down  with  a  startling  clane 
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upon  the  pavement.  There  they  stood,  like  bronze  statues 
during  the  whole  evening.  This  incident  will  illustrate  the 
condition  of  the  country  better  than  an  essay. 

After  the  poem,  the  music  struck  up  again,  and  we  were 
treated  to  a  lugubrious  song  by  two  men  and  three  women, 
but  I  could  not  make  out  what  it  was  about.  Vocal  music  is 
certainly  at  a  low  ebb  in  Nicaragua ;  nasal  music,  however, 
is  flourishing.  Fortunately  the  people  make  no  pretensions 
to  musical  accomplishments,  and  thus  criticism  is  disanned. 

A  kind  of  drama,  in  two  acts,  borrowed  from  the  Bible, 
followed  the  vocal  entertainments,  in  which  a  shallow,  rat- 
tling  character  or  clown  was  introduced,  with  other  comic 
accessories.  This  was  by  fer  the  best  part ;  the  clown  was  a 
rare  fellow,  and  aoquitted  himself  well ;  but  the  serious  part 
was  very  serious.  The  characters  talked  in  a  kind  of  mo- 
notonous  recitative,  like  automatons,  and  without  a  particle  of 
action.  An  hour's  endurance  of  this  was  enough  for  a 
Christian,  and  throwing  some  silverin  the  box  of  a  man  who 
went  round  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  collection  íót  the 
benefit  of  the  church,  I  left,  in  company  with  the  señoritas, 
who  inquired  if  similar  **funcions"  were  common  in  the 
United  States  ?  I  told  them  yes,  but  that  our  padres  con- 
signed  all  those  who  frequented  them  to  the  demonio ,  where- 
upon  the  señoritas  opened  their  big,  black  eyes,  and  ejaculated 
"  Mira ! "  do  teU  1 

But  all  these  "funcions"  paled  before  an  exhibition  by 
"  Una  Compañía  Española  de  Funámbulos,"  imder  the  direc- 
tion  of  Sr.  D.  Pedro  Serrate,  which  came  to  León  shortly 
añer  our  arrival.  It  made  a  great  sensation  amongst  the 
people,  whose  curiosity  was  raised  to  the  highest  degree  by 
flaming  handbills,  reciting  the  wonderful  feats  to  be  per- 
formed  by  "la  hermosissima  Jovena  Catalina,"  "by  the 
the  most  beautiful  young  Kitty, "  and  the  equally  astonishing 
extravagances  of  the  "  eccentric  clown  Simón,"  all  of  which 
"  the  enlightened  and  digníjied  public  of  León"  (thus  ran  the 
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íaviUtioD)  were  solicited  to  feliduue  tJjemselTea  hy  witDeas- 
iag, — admittaDce  two  mL%  uifios  (little  oiiee)  ooe  lül,  aod 
niaitaa  (¡•«•y  littlc  ones)  a  medio  only.  The  foilowing  Son- 
day,  at  three  o'clock,  waa  ihe  time  fixed  for  th«  performance. 
We  were  all  speciully  iiivited  to  att«ad  by  Señor  Serrate  iu 
person,  and  of  coujse  accpt«d  the  iuvitation.  Ueantiíae  ti>c 
cxcitfiment  became  umversaj ;  it  vas  as  good  as  a  revoluúoD, 
asd  not  balf  as  daiígeroua.  As  the  time  appnmclied,  men 
marched  througb  tbe  streeta,  bcating  tbe  nppel  at  the 
oorners,  wbich  wos  the  BÍgoal  for  gathering.  Tiic  next 
thiug  to  be  secu  was  a  swarm  of  serrants,  carryiiig  cluürs  for 
their  uutstei^  and  loistressea ;  and  theii  carne  tbe  masters  and 
mistiesses  themselvca,  in  gala  dress.  I  had  not  yet  aeen  such 
ao  exhibition  of  satín  slippere !  We  fcll  into  the  moveitient, 
aod  diily  brought  up  at  the  house  where  the  "  Funámbulos" 
or  rope-dancera,  had  establiahed  themselves.  It  belonged  U> 
one  of  the  most  rcepectable  citizens  of  León,  who  had  patri- 
citi'.:'!:  i!..;y.<l  it  to  be  used  for  thia  inlerefitiug  occasion. 
ÍT"  ¡juned  at  the  door  to  kecp  out  the  rabbU-. 

which  bloekaded  the  street,  and  deviaed  all  sorts  of  ingenious 
methods  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  mj'Steriea  within.  Here  the 
wife  of  Señor  Serrate  received  the  riáis  with  a  coarteffy  and 
"mil  gracias"  for  each.  The  buildtng  had  a  large  sqnare 
court,  shaded  by  high  trees,  and  surrounded  by  a  broad  eor- 
ridor,  raised  a  foot  or  two  above  the  ground.  Upen  one 
aide  of  the  courtyard  waa  erected  a  temporarv,  carpeted  stage, 
vhich  extended  out  into  the  área.  Behind  this  waa  a  gandily 
painted  curtain,  concealing  the  penetralia  -within  which  the 
performers  were  to  retire  after  their  respective  efforts.  Alto- 
gether  it  was  not  a  bad  substitute  for  a  theatre.  The  corri- 
dor  corresponded  to  the  dress  circle,  the  courtyard  to  the  pit, 
and  the  roof  to  the  gallery.  But  I  am  at  a  losa  where  to 
claaa  the  occupanta  of  the  trees !  The  place  was  alreadv 
crowded  when  we  arrived ;  the  Chief  of  the  State,  the  Gene- 
ral,  in  fact  all  the  principal    inhabitants,   comprísing  the 
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"  beauty  and  fashion  of  León,  and  fiíll  two-thirds  of  all  the 
padres,  were  present.  All  seemed  at  their  ease,  and,  includ- 
ing  the  the  ladies,  smoked  cigaritos.  A  seat  was  cleared  for 
me  by  the  side  of  the  General,  and  the  rest  of  our  party  took 
up  their  positions  near  by.  The  orchestra  played  with  terri- 
ble energy,  and  some  hens,  perched  amongst  a  lot  of  boys,  in 
the  trees,  fiightened  at  this  unusual  scene,  cackled  with  equal 
vigor.  The  ground  within  the  court  was  covered  with 
muchachos,  and  nnrses  with  children,  who  were  wrought  up 
to  an  alarraing  state  of  impatience,  and  only  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  propriety  by  the  canes  of  the  vigilant  alcaldes. 

After  an  interval,  a  messenger  approached  the  Director, 
and  inquired  if  it  was  his  pleasure  the  performance  should 
begin;  to  which  an  aflBrmative  response  was  given.  The 
manager  of  the  "  Funámbulos"  then  came  forward  and  an- 
nounced  the  "  hermosissima  Jovena  Catalina,"  who  would 
exhibit  her  dexterity  on  the  tight  rope.  The  next  moment 
the  Jovena  advanced,  and  was,  as  the  newspapers  say,  "  rap- 
turously  received."  She  was  dressed  quite  after  the  feshion 
of  similar  performers  at  home,  in  skirts  equally  brief,  and 
seemed  to  me  quite  as  dexterous.  But  she  had  monstrous 
ankles,  and  a  foot  none  of  the  smallest,  and  was  unmercifully 
criticised,  particularly  by  the  female  spectators.  "Mira!" 
exclaimed  a  belle  by  my  side,  who  lifted  her  tiny  hands  in 
nstonishment,  "  Válgame  Dios/  es  una  pateza  Inglesa/^ 
"  See !  Good  Heavens  I  it  is  an  English  paw !"  I  glanced 
cautiously  down  at  the  little  slippered  feet  at  my  side — ^they 
were  really  very  small.  My  fair  friend  saw  the  movement, 
but  nothing  abashed,  thrust  them  out  the  íurther,  and  rogue- 
ishly  inquired,  "Howdo  you  likethem?"  I  professed  to 
be  looking  for  a  fallen  cigarito,  but  the  dodge  wouldn't 
answer.  The  Jovena,  in  a  country  where  hardly  any  one 
who  has  his  peculiarity  escapes  a  nick-name,  went  afterwards 
by  the  unpoetical  designation  of  "  Tobillos  gruesos" — "  Big 

ankles !" 
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in  this  exhibítioD  the  public  had  not,  as  on  other  occasions, 

been  driven  to  tlie  hard  necessity  of  listening  to  indecent 
dialogues,  to  the  prejudice  of  moráis  and  good  taste,  or  of 
abstaining  from  visiting  the  exhibitioQ."     The  "  Correo  del 


Istmo"  alrio  complimented  them  as  having  "  peiformed  with 
akill  and  excellence,"  and  with  these  recommendations  they 
departed  on  a  tour  of  the  Slate. 

I  have  aaid,  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  that 
there  were  no  stated  amusements  in  León ;  perhaps,  how- 
ever,  the  various  fiestas  and  sainte'  days  sliould  come  under 
that  denomination,  At  any  rate  they  were  celebrated  in 
anything  but  a  aeríous  manner ;  they  were  general  holidays, 
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cipal  houses,  where,  after  a  dance  in  the  courtyard,  they 
expected  either  to  receive  a  rial  or  two,  or  to  be  treated  to  a 
dram  of  agua  ardiente.  They  favored  me  with  an  extra  dis- 
play  of  their  demoniacal  abilities, — but  were  high-spirited 
devils,  and  declined  to  receive  money  frora  a  stranger. 

Another  class  of  dancers,  dressed  in  a  profusión  of  tinsel, 
but  not  aspiring  to  the  distinction  of  devils,  parade  the  streets 
on  certain  saints*  days,  visiting  all  the  houses  where  the 
heads  of  the  family  bear  the  ñame  of  the  saint,  where  they 
expect  a  gratuity  or  a  treat,  in  return  for  an  exhibition  of 
their  skill.  As  I  soon  lost  all  track  of  the  saints,  I  do  not 
remember  which  were  supposed  to  be  propitious  to  this  kind 
of  diversión. 

All-Saints*  day  was  distinguished  by  a  grand  procession  of 
all  the  saints,  not  excepting  the  little  ebony  San  Benito,  who, 
after  airing  themselves  through  the  principal  streets,  vis- 
ited  the  various  churches  in  succession,  including  the  Cathe- 
dral  of  Subtiaba,  where  there  were  some  very  curious  and 
complicated  ceremonies.  The  afternoon  of  this  day  was 
celebrated  as  a  kind  of  carnival  amongst  the  Indians  of  that 
municipality.  It  is  their  prerogative,  on  that  occasion,  to 
pelt  all  visitors  with  oranges,  and  to  form  rings  of  dancers 
around  them,  from  which  exit  can  only  be  procured  by  the 
l)ayment  of  a  certain  sum  to  the  church.  Almost  every  one 
in  the  city  went  down,  including  the  ofl&cers  of  State,  whose 
position  gave  them  no  immunity, — on  the  contrary,  they  got 
more  than  their  just  share  of  the  pelting.  But  as  the  visitors 
are  usually  mounted,  a  rapid  retreat  is  always  made,  when 
the  storm  of  the  golden  missiles  grows  too  severe.  I  made 
it  a  point  of  duty  to  see  every thing,  and  accordingly  rodé  to 
Subtiaba  just  before  sunset,  where  the  first  object  I  saw  was 
a  venerable  Doctor  of  Medicine,  bareheaded,  spurring  at  fiíll 
speed,  and  dodging  from  side  to  side  under  a  shower  of 
oranges  discharged  upon  him  from  an  ambuscade.  For  it 
is  considered  a  capital  joke  with  the  muchachos,  to  lie  in 
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the  national  anthera,  while  tbe  soldiers  grouped  around  the 
various  "  cuartels"  joined  in  the  chorus.  For  once,  thanks 
to  the  darkness,  I  escaped  the  eterna!  presentation  of  arms 
and  beat  of  drum,  with  which  I  was  always  received  in  the 
plaza,  and  which  induced  me  to  avoid  entering  it,  except  in 
(•ases  of  necessity.  I  sat  on  my  horse  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  listening  to  the  music  and  the  merriment,  and  specu- 
lated  whether,  after  all,  spite  of  unstable  governments,  and 
destitute  of  all  those  accessories  which,  according  to  our  utili- 
tarian  ideas,  are  necessary  to  the  popular  welfare, — whether 
the  peoplc  of  León  were  not  on  the  whole  happier  and  more 
contented  than  those  of  any  city  of  equal  size  in  our  own 
country  ?  Ilere  were  no  crowded  workshops,  where  youth 
and  age  toil  on,  on,  during  the  long  day  and  by  the  palé  gas 
light,  amidst  foul  vapore,  or  in  a  corrupted  atmosphere,  that 
trade  rnay  thrive,  and  arrogant  commerce  strut  in  the  Ex- 
change !  No  thundering  machines  to  disturb  the  calm  of 
evening,  to  drown  the  murmura  of  the  night  winds  and  the 
gentle  melody  of  the  falling  dews,  with  their  hoarae,  un- 
earthly  clangor ! 
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evening.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon,  tberefore, 
when  we  slartiíd  for  El  Viejo,  twelve  leaguea,  or  thirty-aix 
miles  (jistant,  This,  with  ua,  would  be  considered  quite  a 
day'a  journey  in  itsell^  but  here  it  is  what  ia  called  &u  evening 
"paseo,"  or  ride,  Oiircourse  led  tbrougli  Subtiaba,  crossing 
the  strearn  wbich  íIowb  past  tliat  pueblo  at  a  place  where  art 
had  cut  dowu  the  aleep  baiiks,  and  nature  woven  an  ever- 
green  roof  above — oiie  of  those  dark,  oool  nooks  ia  which 
the  water  birda  lovc  tn  gatlier,  and  where  the  Indian  girls 
come  to  bathe — beyood  which  spread  out  the  Uixuriant 
majae  fields,  traversed  by  hedge  rowa  fike  the  linea  on  a 
chesa  board.  The  road,  bordered  with  treea,  to  protect  the 
traveller  from  the  san,  wound  amongst  these  fields  for  five 
or  8Íx  miles,  when  it  entered  the  forest  again,  and  soon 
carne  to  a  deep  ravine,  with  abrupt  bauks,  Eeveoty  or  eighty 
feet  high,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flowa  a  large  cleai-  stream, 
called,  at  this  point,  Queaalguaque.  It  rises  dcar  the  volcano 
of  Telica,  and  for  some  distancc  from  its  soiirce  it  beata  the 
ñame  of  Rio  Telica.  It  flowa  into  the  harbor  of  Rtjaiejo, 
and  for  a  number  of  leagues  from  ita  mouth,  is  a  tide-water 
stream,   and  called  "  El  Estero  de  DoEia  Paula." 

This  is  the  largeat  stream  on  the  plain  of  León,  and  is  pro- 
bably  thal  to  which  aome  map-makera  have  given  the  ñame 
of  Kio  Tosta.  The  cart-road  descends  the  ravine  circuitouslj, 
and  ascenda  in  like  manner ;  traversing  nearly  a  mile  in 
passing  from  one  bank  to  the  other.  The  mule-road,  how- 
ever,  is  direct,  but  the  deacent  and  asccat  are  bolh  abrupt 
and  difficult.  I  hardly  thought  either  posaible,  and  was 
really  amazed  to  find  my  horse  attempt  them  without  so 
much  as  the  touch  of  the  apur,  and  quite  aa  a  inatter  of 
course-  Emerging  from  the  ravine,  we  carne  to  some  cleared 
fielda,  (one  of  which  was  planted  with  pine-applea,  now 
nearly  ripe,  and  looking  wonderfally  tempting  in  the  sun), 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  small  collection  of  huts,  called 
the  Pueblecita  de  Queaalguaque.     We  atopped  for  a  moment 
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to  fill  our  pockets  with  delicious  nísperos  from  a  tree  over- 
hanging  the  road,  its  treasures  free  to  all  who  chose  "to 
come  and  eat,"  and  then  diverging  from  the  camino  real, 
struck  into  the  narrow  raule-path  which  leads  through  the 
Monte  de  San  Juan.  This  portion  of  the  road  has  a  bad 
reputation  throughout  the  whole  country ;  and  during  the 
late  troubles  had  been  the  scene  of  sevcral  tragic  occur- 
rences.  The  robbers  or  ladrones  who  infested  it,  however, 
had  been  hunted  by  vohinteers  from  León  and  Chinendaga, 
and  shotdown  like  wild  beasts;  asummarv,  but  most  effectual 
way  of  preventing  further  depredations.  At  one  point  we 
passed  a  number  of  newly-erected  crosses,  marking  the  place 
where  murder  had  been  done.  But  all  was  still  and  peace- 
ful  now,  and  we  saw  nothing  to  startle  us  except  a  Tigre^ 
which  leaped  across  the  path  a  few  paces  in  advance,  disap- 
pearing  instantaneously  in  the  forest. 

What  is  here  called  the  Tigre  or  Tiger,  is  the  true  Jaguar^  or 
Ounce ;  and  tlie  animal  which  is  called  the  Líon  is  the  mane- 
less  Mexican  Lion,  or  Puma.  Ounces  are  abundant  tlirough- 
out  the  entire  country,  and  often  commit  serious  depreda- 
tions upon  the  cattle  of  the  haciendas.  They  are  of  a  tawny 
color,  the  bódy  beautifully  variegated  with  irregular  oblong 
black  spots,  breast  and  belly  whitish.  They  grow  to  the 
length  of  four  or  five  feet,  are  powerfully  built,  with  massive 
jaws,  and  ])ossess  a  strength  and  activity  superior  to  any  of 
the  íeline  race  of  equal  size.  They  unhesitatingly  attack  all 
animáis,  of  whatcver  proportions,  which  are  not  fully  capable 
of  dcfending  themselves;  and  in  riding  through  the  woods  I 
have  se V eral  times  secn  full  grown  heifers,  which  they  had 
not  only  killcd,  but  dragged  to  considerable  distances, — in 
one  instan  ce  not  less  than  a  hundred  yards. 

The  Tigro,  however,  sometimes  meets  his  match  in  a 
sturdy  bull  or  spirited  cow,  andiscompelled  to  retreat.  The 
vaqueros  of  the  haciendas,  who  are  fluent  on  the  subject  of 
tigers,  and  often  able  to  show  ghastly  scars  in  confirmation 
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evening.  It  waa  four  o'clock  in  the  añernoon,  therefore, 
when  Wi3  atarted  for  El  Viejo,  twelve  lengues,  or  thirtj-six 
miles  diatant,  Tiiis,  with  as,  would  be  coiisidered  quite  a 
dajr's  joaruey  in  itself,  but  here  it  is  wbat  is  called  an  cveniog 
"paseo,"  or  ride.  Ourcourse  ledtbrougli  Subtiaba,  crossing 
the  atreain  wbiüh  íÍow8  paat  tbat  pueblo  at  a  place  where  art 
Lad  cut  dowu  the  steep  biHiks,  and  nature  woveu  an  ever- 
green  roof  aboví? — one  of  tliose  dark,  cool  nooks  in  wbich 
the  water  birds  love  to  gathcr,  and  whcre  the  Indian  gírls 
come  to  bathe — bpyoud  wbích  spread  out  the  luxuriaot 
inaize  fields,  traversed  hy  hedge  rowa  like  the  linea  on  a 
chesa  board.  The  road,  bordered  with  trees,  to  protect  the 
traveller  from  the  aun,  woimd  amoDgst  these  fields  for  five 
or  aix  miles,  when  it  entered  the  forest  again,  and  soon 
carne  to  a  deep  ravine,  with  abnipt  baaks,  seventj  or  eighty 
feet  high,  at  the  Ijottom  of  which  flows  a  hirge  clear  stream, 
called,  at  thls  point,  Queaalguatiue.  It  rises  nearthe  volcano 
of  Telicu,  and  for  aome  distaoce  from  its  eource  it  bears  the 
ñame  of  Rio  Telicn.  It  íiows  into  the  harbor  of  Realejo, 
and  for  a  number  of  leagues  from  ita  mouth.  is  a  tide-water 
stream,   and  called  "El  Estero  de  Doña  Paula." 

This  is  the  largest  stream  on  the  plain  of  León,  and  is  pro- 
bably  that  to  which  somc  map-makers  have  given  the  ñame 
of  Rio  Tosía.  The  cart-road  desceods  the  ravine  circuitouslj, 
and  ascends  in  like  manner ;  traversing  nearly  a  mile  ¡n 
passing  from  one  bank  to  the  other.  The  raule-road,  how- 
ever,  is  direct,  but  the  deacent  aiid  ascent  are  both  abrupt 
and  difficult.  I  hardly  thought  either  possible,  and  was 
really  amazed  to  6nd  my  horse  attempt  thera  without  so 
mnch  as  the  touch  of  the  spur,  and  quito  as  a  tnatter  of 
course-  Emerging  from  the  ravine,  we  carne  to  some  cleared 
fields,  (one  of  which  was  planted  with  pine-apples,  now 
nearly  lipe,  and  looking  wonderfuUy  tempting  in  the  aun), 
ra  the  midst  of  which  was  a  sraall  collectiou  of  huts,  called 
the  Pueblecita  de  Queaalguaqne.     We  stopped  for  a  moment 
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to  fill  our  pockets  with  delicious  nísperos  from  a  tree  over- 
hanging  tlie  road,  its  treasures  free  to  all  who  chose  "  to 
come  and  eat,"  and  then  diverging  from  the  camino  real, 
struck  into  the  narro w  mule-path  wliich  leads  through  the 
Monte  de  San  Juan.  This  portion  of  the  road  has  a  bad 
reputation  throughout  the  whole  country ;  and  during  the 
late  troubles  had  been  the  scene  of  sevcral  tragic  occur- 
rences.  The  robbers  or  ladrones  who  infested  it,  however, 
had  been  hunted  by  voluntecrs  from  León  and  Chinendaga, 
and  shot  down  like  wild  beasts ;  asummary,  but  most  effectual 
way  of  preventing  further  depredations.  At  one  point  we 
passed  a  number  of  newly-erected  crosses,  marking  the  place 
where  murder  had  been  done.  But  all  was  still  and  peace- 
ful  now,  and  we  saw  nothing  to  startle  us  except  a  Tígre^ 
which  leaped  across  the  path  a  few  paces  in  advance,  disap- 
pearing  instantaneously  in  the  forest. 

What  is  hcre  called  the  Tigre  or  Tiger,  is  the  true  Jaguar^  or 
Ounce;  and  the  animal  which  is  called  the  Lion  is  the  mane- 
less  Mexican  Lion,  or  Puma.  Ounces  are  abundant  through- 
out the  entire  country,  and  often  commit  serious  depreda- 
tions upon  the  cattle  of  the  haciendas.  They  are  of  a  tawny 
color,  the  bódy  beautifully  variegated  with  irregular  oblong 
black  spots,  brcítst  anil  bcUy  whitish.  They  grow  to  the 
Icngth  of  four  or  íive  feet,  are  powerfuUy  built,  with  massive 
jaws,  and  possess  a  strength  and  activity  superior  to  any  of 
the  feline  race  of  equal  size.  They  unhesitatingly  attack  all 
animáis,  of  whatcver  proportions,  which  are  not  fully  capable 
of  defending  themselves;  and  in  riding  through  the  woods  I 
ha  ve  several  times  scen  full  grown  heifers,  which  they  had 
not  only  killed,  but  dragged  to  considerable  distances, — ^in 
one  instance  not  less  than  a  hundred  yards. 

The  Tigre,  however,  sometimes  meets  his  match  in  a 
sturdy  bnll  or  spirited  cow,  and  is  compelled  to  retreat.  The 
vaqueros  of  the  haciendas,  who  are  fluent  on  the  subject  of 
tigcrs,  and  often  able  to  show  ghastly  scars  in  confirmation 
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evening.  Il  was  four  o'clock  in  tlie  afternooQ,  therefore, 
when  we  atarted  for  El  Viejo,  twelve  leagues,  or  thirty-six 
miles  distaat.  Tiiia,  with  ua,  would  be  conaidered  quite  a 
dajp's  jouruey  in  itself,  but  here  it  is  what  is  called  an  evening 
"paseo,"  or  ride,  Otircouree  ledthrougli  Subtiaba,  crossiug 
Ihe  Btream  vfLicli  flow-s  paat  that  pueblo  at  a  place  where  an 
had  cut  dowu  tlie  atocp  banka,  and  nature  woven  an  ever- 
greca  roof  above — one  of  those  dark,  cool  nooka  in  which 
the  water  binía  Ihvc  to  gather,  and  where  tlic  Iiidian  girls 
come  to  bathe — bcyond  whicli  spread  out  tlie  luxunant 
raaize  íields,  traveraed  bj  hedge  rows  like  the  Unes  on  a 
eliess  board.  The  road,  bordered  with  treea,  to  protcct  the 
ta-aveller  from  the  suu,  wouiid  amongst  these  fields  for  ñvo 
or  bíx  miles,  when  it  entered  the  forest  ngniu,  and  sood 
carne  to  a  deep  ravine,  with  abrupt  banka,  Bcventy  or  eightj 
feet  high,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flows  a  large  clear  atream, 
called,  at  this  point,  Quesalgua'iue.  It  risca  nearthe  volcano 
of  Telicu,  and  for  some  distance  from  its  source  it  bears  the 
ñame  of  Kio  Teli&u  It  flows  into  ihe  harhor  of  Realejo, 
and  for  a  number  of  leagues  from  ita  mouth,  is  a  tide-water 
atream,   and  called  "  El  Estero  de  Doña  Paula." 

This  is  the  largest  stream  on  the  plain  of  León,  and  is  pro- 
bably  that  to  which  aome  map-makers  have  giveu  the  ñame 
of  Rio  Toata.  Thccart-roaddesceiids  the  ravinccircuitouslj, 
and  ascends  in  like  manner;  traveraing  nearly  a  mile  in 
passing  from  one  bank  to  the  other.  The  mule-road,  how- 
ever,  ia  direct,  but  the  desceñí  and  ascent  are  both  abrupt 
and  difficult.  I  hardly  thought  either  poaaible,  and  was 
really  amazed  to  6nd  my  horse  attempt  them  without  so 
much  as  the  touch  of  the  spur,  and  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course-  Emerging  from  the  ravine,  we  carne  to  some  cleared 
fields,  (one  of  which  was  planted  with  pine-apples,  now 
nearly  ripe,  and  looking  wouderfuUy  tempting  in  the  sun), 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  small  coUection  of  huts,  called 
the  Pueblecita  de  Quesalguaque.     We  atopped  for  a  moment 
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to  fill  our  pockets  with  delicious  nísperos  from  a  tree  over- 
hanging  tlie  road,  its  treasures  free  to  all  who  chose  "to 
come  and  eat,"  and  then  diverging  from  the  camino  real, 
struck  into  the  narrow  mule-path  which  leads  througli  the 
Monte  de  San  Juan.  This  portúm  of  the  road  has  a  bad 
reputation  throughout  the  whole  country ;  and  during  the 
late  troubles  had  been  the  scene  of  several  tragic  occur- 
rences.  The  robbers  or  ladrones  who  infested  it,  however, 
had  been  hunted  by  volunteers  from  León  and  Chinendaga, 
and  shotdown  like  wild  beasts;  asummary,  but  most  cñectual 
way  of  preventing  further  depredations.  At  one  point  we 
passed  a  number  of  newly-erected  crosses,  marking  the  place 
where  murder  had  been  done.  But  all  was  still  and  peace- 
ful  now,  and  we  saw  nothing  to  startle  us  except  a  Tígre^ 
whicli  leaped  across  the  path  a  few  paces  in  advance,  disap- 
pearing  instantaneously  in  the  forest. 

Whatis  here  called  the  Tigre  or  Tiger,  is  the  true  Jaguar^  or 
Ounce ;  and  the  animal  which  is  called  the  Lion  is  the  mane- 
less  Mexican  Lion,  or  Puma.  Ounces  are  abundant  through- 
out the  entire  country,  and  often  coramit  serious  depreda- 
tions uj)on  the  cattle  of  the  haciendas.  They  are  of  a  tawny 
color,  the  bódy  beautifully  variegated  with  irregular  oblong 
black  spots,  breast  and  belly  whitish.  They  grow  to  the 
length  of  four  or  five  feet,  are  powerfully  built,  with  massive 
jaws,  and  possess  a  strength  and  activity  superior  to  any  of 
the  feline  race  of  equal  size.  They  unhesitatingly  attack  all 
animáis,  of  whatcver  proportions,  which  are  not  fully  capable 
of  dcfending  themsclves;  and  in  riding  through  the  woods  I 
have  several  times  scen  full  grown  heifers,  which  they  had 
not  only  killed,  but  dragged  to  considerable  distances, — in 
one  instan  ce  not  Icss  than  a  hundred  yards. 

The  Tigre,  however,  sometimes  meets  his  match  in  a 
sturdy  bull  or  spirited  cow,  and  is  compelled  to  retreat.  The 
vaqueros  of  the  haciendas,  who  are  fluent  on  the  subject  of 
tigcrs,  and  often  able  to  show  ghastly  scars  in  confirmation 
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evening.  It  waa  four  o'ciock  in  the  afternoon,  therefore, 
wheii  we  startód  for  El  Viejo,  twelve  leagues,  or  thirty-aix 
miles  distant.  This,  witli  ua,  woiild  be  consiilereJ  quite  a 
day's  journoy  in  iteelf,  but  here  it  is  what  is  called  an  eveniug 
"paseo,"  or  ride.  Our  courao  led  through  Subtiaba,  crossing 
tlie  stream  which  flowe  past  tliat  pueblo  at  a  place  where  art 
had  cut  dowQ  the  steep  baoks,  aiid  oaturc  woven  an  ever- 
groen  roof  abovo — one  of  thoee  dark,  cool  nooka  in  wbich 
the  water  birda  lovc  to  gather,  and  where  the  Indian  gírls 
come  to  batbe — beyond  whicli  apread  out  the  liixuriant 
maiae  fields,  traversed  by  hedge  rows  like  tho  lines  on  » 
chess  board,  The  road,  bordered  with  trees,  to  protect  tho 
traveller  from  the  suu,  woiind  amougat  these  fields  for  five 
or  six  miles,  when  it  enlered  the  forest  again,  and  sooii 
carne  to  a  deep  ravine,  with  abrupt  baaks,  seventy  or  eighty 
feet  liigh,  at  tlie  bottom  of  wliich  flows  a  large  clear  stream, 
called,  at  thia  point,  Queaalguaque.  It  rises  nearthe  volcano 
of  Telica,  and  for  aome  distauce  frora  it-s  soun?e  it  bears  the 
naniL-  üf  HÍo  Telica.  It  flows  into  tiie  barbor  of  Realejo, 
and  for  a  number  of  leagues  from  its  mouth.  is  a  tide-water 
Btream,   and  called  "El  Estero  de  Doña  Paula." 

This  is  the  largest  stream  on  the  plain  of  León,  aud  is  pro- 
bably  that  to  wbich  some  map-makera  have  given  the  ñame 
of  Rio  Tosía.  The  cart-road  descends  the  ravine  circnitously, 
and  aseenda  in  like  manner;  traversing  nearly  a  mile  in 
passing  from  one  bank  to  the  other.  The  mule-road,  how- 
ever,  is  direct,  but  the  descent  and  ascent  are  botb  abnipt 
and  difficult.  I  hardly  thought  either  possible,  and  was 
really  amazed  to  find  my  horse  attempt  tbem  witbout  so 
much  as  the  touch  of  the  spur,  aud  quite  as  a  matter  of 
conrse.  Emerging  from  the  ravine,  we  carne  to  some  cleared 
fields,  {one  of  wbich  was  planted  with  pine-apples,  now 
nearly  ripe,  and  looking  wonderfully  tempting  in  the  sun), 
in  the  raidst  of  wbich  was  a  small  collection  of  huta,  called 
the  Pueblecita  de  Queaalguaque.     We  stopped  for  a  moment 
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to  fill  our  pockets  with  delicious  nísperos  from  a  tree  over- 
hanging  the  road,  its  treasures  free  to  all  who  chose  "  to 
come  and  eat,"  and  then  diverging  frora  the  camino  real, 
struck  into  the  narro w  mule-path  which  leads  through  the 
Monte  de  San  Juan.  This  portion  of  the  road  has  a  bad 
reputation  throughout  the  whole  country ;  and  during  the 
late  troubles  had  been  the  sceue  of  sevcral  tragic  occur- 
rences.  The  robbers  or  ladrones  who  infested  it,  however, 
had  been  hunted  by  volunteers  from  León  and  Chinendaga, 
and  shotdown  like  wild  beasts;  asummary,  but  most  effectual 
way  of  preventing  further  depredations.  At  one  point  we 
passed  a  number  of  newly-erected  crosses,  marking  the  place 
where  murder  had  been  done.  But  all  was  still  and  peace- 
ful  now,  and  we  saw  nothing  to  startle  us  except  a  Tigre^ 
which  leaped  across  the  path  a  few  paces  in  advance,  disap- 
pearing  instantaneously  in  the  forest. 

What  is  here  called  the  Tigre  or  Tiger,  is  the  true  Jaguar^  or 
Ounce;  and  the  animal  which  Ls  called  the  Lion  is  the  mane- 
less  Mexican  Lion,  or  Puma.  Ounces  are  abundant  through- 
out the  entire  country,  and  often  commit  serious  depreda- 
tions upon  the  cattle  of  the  haciendas.  They  are  of  a  tawny 
color,  the  bddy  beautifully  varicgated  with  irregular  oblong 
black  spots,  breast  and  belly  whitish.  Thcy  grow  to  the 
length  of  four  or  five  feet,  are  powerfuUy  built,  with  massive 
jaws,  and  possess  a  strength  and  activity  superior  to  any  of 
the  feline  race  of  equal  size.  They  unhesitatingly  attack  all 
animáis,  of  what€vcr  proportions,  which  are  not  fully  capable 
of  defending  themselves;  and  in  riding  through  the  woods  I 
havc  several  times  seen  full  grown  heifers,  which  they  had 
not  only  killed,  but  dragged  to  considerable  distances, — in 
one  instance  not  Icss  than  a  hundred  yards. 

The  Tigre,  however,  sometimes  meets  his  match  in  a 
sturdy  bull  or  spirited  cow,  andiscompelled  to  retreat.  The 
vaqueros  of  the  haciendas,  who  are  fluent  on  the  subject  of 
tigerá,  and  often  able  to  show  ghastly  scars  in  confirmation 
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The  tigre  negro^  or  black  cunee,  is  erroueously  regarded 
by  the  nativos  as  a  distinct  species ;  and,  perhaps  from  his 
more  forbidding  appearance,  is  supposed  to  be  stronger  and 
fiercer.  They  are  undoubtedly  a  little  largor  in  size  tlian 
the  other  variety.  In  Nicaragua  they  are  rarely  soen,  but 
are  quite  abundant,  it  is  said,  in  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Honduras. 

The  Lion,  or  Puma,  notwithstanding  his  ñame,  has  fower 
of  the  traditional  magnanimous  traits  of  the  lion  proper 
than  the  tigre.  lie  is  altogethor  a  snoaking  follow,  and  at- 
tacks  cattle  only  when  he  finds  thom  woundod,  entangled  in 
thickets,  or  embarrassed  in  swanips,  where  he  has  evorything 
to  his  own  advantage.  He  flios  from  man,  but  will  prowl 
stealthily  after  him  in  the  evening,  like  the  wolf.  He  is 
consequontly  approached  with  diflBculty,  and  rarely  killed. 
His  color  is  a  palé,  brownish  red,  inclining  to  black  on  the 
back,  but  light  under  the  belly.  In  shape  he  is  slenderer 
than  the  ounce,  his  legs  and  tail  longer,  and  his  claws  and 
head  slighter.  "  A  fuU  grown  tiger,"  said  an  oíd  huntor  to 
me,  "  ia  a  match  for  half  a  dozen  of  the  cowards."  The 
woary  travcUer,  sloeping  in  the  forest,  has  more  to  dread 
from  the  puma  than  any  other  wild  animal.  Besides  the 
ounce  and  the  puma,  thorc  are  several  varioties  of  tiger,  or 
mountain  cats,  whicli  commit  depredations  on  the  fowls  and 
smaller  domostic  animáis  of  the  ranchos,  but  from  whom 
man  has  nothing  to  fcar. 

The  "  coyote,"  wild  dog,  or  as  he  is  sometimos  called, 
wolf,  is  common  in  somo  parts  of  Central  America.  I  never 
saw  any  of  thom,  but  they  aro  said  to  differ  as  widely  from 
the  truo  wolf  as  from  the  common  dog.  Somo  have  conjec 
tured  that  they  are  doscendod  from  the  bloodhounds  which 
wero  usod  by  the  oarly  Spaniards  in  hunting  down  the  na- 
tivos. But  all  attompts  to  roclaim  them,  although  carriod  on 
during  two  or  throo  gonerations,  have  failed.  Like  wolves, 
they  genorally  hunt  in  packs,  making  no  noise  beyond  a  low 
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howl,  and  follow  iheir  proy  with  a  peiíevemncfi  wliich  U 
almost  always  siicceBslul  íd  thc  eiid.  It  is  siüd  tUat,  al- 
ibough  individually  arrant  coward»,  they  wÜl  wjüfciively 
attack  the  tiger  himpelf,  drive  hiiu  into  a  Wee,  and  biísiege 
liiiQ  for  many  days,  uiitil  exhausted,  iri  attemptiug  lo  escape, 
he  fitlls  a  victim  tu  the  niunbcr  of  his  tiseailants.  The  nalives 
have  a  singiiliir  notion,  however,  that  the  ooyotiM  never 
beleaguer  the  tigre  unleas  he  has  oomnütted  sume  outriLgt*  on 
the  fratemity,  robbed  them  of  tbeir  prey,  or  made  a  mei»l  of 
Bome  straggler. 

To  return  from  this  digressiou.  Twü  leagues  beyond 
Quesaiguaque,  the  int«rvening  country  levcl  and  magtiifi- 
cently  wooded,  and  tlie  road  broad  and  smooth,  ¡s  the 
Pueblo  of  Posiiltcga,  an  unpretcuding  town  of  sonie  fivc  or 
bíx  hundred  inhabitantH,  and  distinguishcd  for  nothing  ex- 
oept  an  ancient  church,  more  remailcable  for  its  dilapidation 
than  its  architecture.  The  cura,  wbo  had  c^lled  on  me  in 
Leen  a  few  daya  before,  vea  sTvioging  in  his  hammock,  be- 
tween  a  couple  of  orange  trees  in  front  of  hia  house ;  he 
leapi'd  ti¡j  US  we  ¡iitpioaflied,  stojjpod  me  in  thf  o]ii.-n  stroet 
aud  gave  rae  an  embrace  "  as  was  an  embrace,"  and  from 
my  elevated  positioii  on  my  horse,  quite  too  near  the  beít  to 
be  comfoitable.  He  insisted  on  our  stopping  for  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon  and  for  the  night  at  hia  poor  house,  (every 
house  in  Central  America  is  called  "  mi  pobre  casa "  by  its 
owner),  which  I  declined  doing  with  a  prodigioua  affectation 
of  regret,  that  becanie  real  a  moment  after,  when  I  discov- 
ered  the  padre's  sobrina  or  niece,  a  íair,  full-breastpd  girL 
peeping  slyly  out  between  the  bara  of  the  window.  Of 
course  it  is  not  reputable  for  padrea  to  have  females  in  their 
establisb menta,  cxcept  near  relatives, — aunta  fur  housekeep- 

ers,  and  nieces  for companions !     The  auata,  I  observed, 

were  alwaya  oíd,  but  the  uiecea  almost  invariably  younff  and 
pretty,  as  nieces  are  bound  to  be. 

The  country,  from  Poaultega  to  ChichigaJpa,  a  cossider 
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able  town,  two  leagues  ftirther  on,  preserves  its  flat  surface, 
the  monotony  but  slightly  rclieved  by  the  occasional  narrow 
and  shallow  channels  which  carry  off  the  superabundant 
water  of  the  rainy  season.  Chichigalpa,  formcriy  a  very 
large  Indian  town,  still  numbers  from  three  to  five  thousand 
inhabitants;  it  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  has  a  neat  and 
attractive  appearance.  It  was  just  sunset  wlien  we  entered 
its  streets.  A  heavy  thunder-storm  was  püing  up  its  black 
volumes  behind  the  volcanoes  in  tlio  cast,  and  the  calm  and 
silence  which  precede  the  tempest  rested  upon  the  plain ; 
the  winds  were  still,  and  the  leavea  huug  motionless  on  the 
trees.  The  aduU  inhabitants  seemed  to  sympathize  with  the 
sccne,  and  sat  silently  in  the  open  doorways ;  but  the  chil- 
dren  were  as  playful  and  noisy  as  ever,  tlieir  voiecs  rendered 
doubly  distinct,  and  almost  unnatural  in  the  })ervading  quiet. 
Suddenly  the  bell  of  the  oración  struck ;  the  careless  voices 
of  the  children  were  instantaneously  hushed,  and  we  mechan- 
ically  stopped  onr  horses,  and  uncovered  our  lieads.  A  lew 
murmur  of  praycr  floated  forth  on  the  undulating  wavcs  of 
sound  which  seemed  to  subside  in  circles  aroiind  us ; — again 
the  bell  struck,  again,  and  then,  when  the  pulses  had  almost 
ceascd  to  beat,  that  the  straiuingearmight  catcli  the  expiring 
vibrations,  rolled  in  the  muffled  sound  of  the  distant  thunder. 
It  carne  down  from  the  mountains  with  the  majesty  of  an 
ocean  poured  aloug  tlieir  trembling  sides ! 

The  oración,  which  never  fails  to  impress  the  most  careless 
traveller  with  a  fecliug  of  reverential  awe,  was  but  one  ele- 
ment  in  tliis  grand  combination  of  the  solcmn  and  the  sub- 
lime. 

We  rodé  through  Chichigalpa  without  stopping,  and 
[^rcssed  rapidly  forward,  with  the  design  of  rcaching  the  es- 
táte of  San  Antonio,  belonging  to  the  family  of  my  com- 
panií)n,  before  the  storm  should  overtake  us.  Darknoss, 
hüwever,  closed  speedily  around  our  path,  and  in  ten  min- 
utes we  were  unable  to  discover  our  position,  except  as  it 
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wafl  revealed  to  us  by  the  üghtoing,  which  occasionally 
poured  in  ]uricl,  blinding  sheets,  from  the  sumraits  of  the  vol- 
catioes,  whcre  the  storm  seemed  to  pause  as  if  to  concéntrate 
ita  gloomy  aquadrous,  before  moving  down  upon  the  silent 
plain,  íiad  thrth  upon  tbe  dark  Pacític.  Fortnnately  the 
road  \ti¡s  wide,  and  permitted  us  to  ride  rapidly,  without  any 
grcat  dangerfrom  the  projectíng  branches.  WereachedSan 
Antonio,  eight  miles  from  Chichigalpa,  iu  an  hour, 

The  resident  on  the  estale  was  an  únele  of  my  companioo, 
an  amiable  and  gentlemauly  person,  who  apologiíied  for  not 
comjng  to  the  door  to  receive  us.     His  apology  was  a  ralid 
ouc.     He  had  led  the  hunt  afWr  the  ladrones  who  had  in- 
fested  the  road  to  León,  and  had  reeeived  a  ball  in  hía  híjj, 
in  the  final  cncounter  ■with  thcni.     \Ve  were  at  once  oftered  a 
cup  of  chocolate,  whieh  we  acceptcd,  iu  deference  not  less  to 
our  owu  tastea  than  to  a  sensible  practice  of  the  country, 
whieh  is  alwaya  to  take  whatever  is  tendered  to  you.     Thua 
a  caballero  is  o&red  a  cigar ;  he  at  once  accepts  it  with  a 
bovr,  or  "  mil  gracias,"  a  thouaand  thanks,  and  if  he  does  not 
cnre  to  smokc,  pnts  it  in  Ijís  ¡jocket,     Tbis  will  occur  duriiig 
the  same  sitting  aa  often  as  the  cigars  are  passed.     With 
chocolate  the  case  is  a  little  different ;  it  is  not  easily  put  in 
one's  pocket,  and  is  thercfore  otherwise  disposed   of.     The 
house  at  San  Antonio,  I  observed  as  eoon  as  I   entered  it, 
was  superior  to  any  of  the  hacienda  residences  which   had 
yet  fullea  under  my  notice,     It  was  not  only  well  construct- 
ed,  but  conveniently  arranged,  and  paioted  in  the   interior. 
It  had  been  biiilt  by  a  Mr.  Bridge,  an  Englishman,  who  had 
establishcd  here  one  of  the  finest  sugar  plantatioos  in   the 
country.     In  common  with  most  of  the  English  residents   he 
had  marríed  a  woman  of  the  country,  and  what  with  trade, 
his  hacienda,  and  an  English  vessel-of-war,  always   conve- 
niently at  liaiid  to  enforce  any  claim  which  he  and  his  Eng- 
lish brethren  might  find  it  profitable  to  set  up  against  the 
government,  had  contrived  to  amass  a  considerable  fortune. 
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TJpon  his  death,  however,  the  estáte  had  been  sold  to  its 
present  proprietors,  and  althougli  it  had  fallen  somewhat  out 
of  repair,  it  still  showed  what  might  be  accomplished  in  tliis 
favored  land,  with  a  very  modérate  share  of  enterprise  and 
industry. 

The  wind  had  sprung  up,  and  carried  the  impending  storm 
off  to  the  southward  ;  so,  after  waiting  half  an  hour  at  San 
Antonio,  we  again  mounted  and  pursued  our  course.  By 
the  dim,  reviving  light,  I  could  make  out  that  we  were  now 
in  an  open  and  highly  cultivated  country,  sprinkled  o  ver 
with  houses.  Half  an  hour  more  brought  us  to  the  suburbs 
of  Chinandega,  probably  the  most  flourishing  town  in  the 
State,  and  the  only  one,  I  believe,  which  has  increased  in 
population  since  the  independence.  The  commerce  of  Real- 
ejo is  conducted  through  it ;  here  nearly  all  the  merchants 
reside ;  and  the  inhabitants,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand 
in  number,  are  conceded  to  be  the  most  industrious  and 
thriving  of  any  in  the  Republic. 

It  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  anjrthing  beyond  long, 
broad  avenues,  bordered  with  gardens,  each  one  having  a 
hut  in  the  centre.  The  streets  really  seemed  endless,  and  we 
passed  square  on  square,  for  full  a  mile  and  a  half,  before  we 
reached  the  paved  streets  surrounding  the  plazas,  where  the 
adobe  and  tile-roofed  houses  are  built,  and  where  the 
wealth  and  trade  is  concentrated.  The  people  were  still  sit- 
ting  at  their  doors  and  windows,  in  luxurious  enjoyment  of 
the  cool  breeze  which  the  passing  storm  had  evoked  some- 
where  beyond  the  mountains.  We  would  have  ridden  di- 
rectly  through  the  plaza,  but  were  stopped  by  the  sudden 
ring  of  a  musket  on  the  pavement,  and  a  floree  order  to  halt 
and  give  the  countersign.  We  didso,  and  then  supposed  we 
might  go  on.  But  the  sentinel  demanded  that  we  should 
advance  singly,  and  called  to  the  ofl&cer  of  the  guard.  Find- 
ing  that  we  should  probably  be  detained  for  an  indefinite 
period,  I  whispered  to  my  companion  to  fall  back,  and  avoid 
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thc  plaza  \>y  making  a  circuit  arouud  it.  He  did  ao,  mutter- 
ing  something  about  the  stupid  miiitarj,  wliich  might  have 
ooflt  him  dear  iiad  it  beeu  overhcard.  A  long  detour  bruuyiit 
ua  to  tliQ  otlicr  side  of  the  lown,  whicb  is  bouuded  hy  a  con- 
Kderable  Btreara,  flowing  tbrough  a  deep  hoUow.  Tbe  path 
U)  tlie  wat«r  was  broad,  and  artificially  graded,  so,  notwitli- 
fitandiüg  tbe  darkuesa,  we  passüd  wilbout  difficulty.  "We 
were  now  in  the  plaia  ruad  to  El  Viejo,  and  a  brisk  ride 
thrúugb  tho  iutermediate  úeldü  and  the  süent  suburbs, 
brought  UB  to  a  large  bousc,  frouting  on  tbe  plaza.  We 
stopped  before  a  high  and  impostng  portal,  the  massive  gatee 
of  wbieh  parted  in  auawer  to  tbe  well  known  voice  of  mjr 
couipauion.  In  another  ia^tant  we  wcre  bencath  the  ttees 
ín  thc  oourtyard,  in  tbe  fiúl  blaze  üf  bospitable  liglits,  stream- 
ing  through  the  open  Joora  of  the  grand  sala,  wbere  our 
fríen  da  were  awaiting  our  airival. 

Upou  entcring  tho  bouse,  I  was  surprised  to  find  myself 
surrounded  by  nearlyall  ihe  well-knownfurniturcof  a  parlor 
in  Xcw  York.  Ilere  wcre  solhs  and  rockin>í-chairs,  jiud 
mirroFS  and  clocks,  of  familiar  &shÍon,  holding  something 
more  tban  thcir  own  against  bammocks  and  hide-bottomed 
sillas.  Á  portrait  of  Washington  and  a  fac-simile  of  the  üe- 
clanttion  of  Iiidependeuce  witc  sus]>ended  against  the  walls, 
and  a  bust  of  Shakspearc  filled  a  vacant  place  on  a  little  shelf 
in  a  distant  córner.  A  clcar  bine  eye,  a  rosy  cheek,  and  the 
plcaaaut  souiid  of  our  native  tongue  wcre  alone  needed  lo 
complete  an  iliuaíon,  in  whích  the  fnll  form,  the  claasie  pro- 
file,  palé  complexión,  large  and  liquid  eyes,  tbe  stately  grace, 
and  low  but  cordial  welcome  of  the  mistress  of  the  mansión, 
did  not  permit  me  to  indulge. 

I  have  said  that  thc  fiíinily  whose  hospitable  courtesics  I 
was  now  enjoyLiig,  was  ene  of  tbe  wealthtest,  and  socially 
one  uf  tbe  most  influcntial  in  the  country,  Yet  its  hiatory 
for  tbe  past  fiftecn  or  twenty  years  is  unfortunately  too 
truthful  an  illustration  of  what  the  condition  of  the  counlrv 
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has  been  during  that  disastrous  period.  Don  Gregorio  Ve- 
nerioj  the  late  head  of  the  family,  was  one  of  the  few  men 
which  Central  America  has  aflforded,  possessing  enterprise, 
a  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit,  and  that  sound  philosophy 
which  consists  in  a  practical  disposition  to  make  the  best  of 
existing  circumstances.  Overcoming  most  of  the  narrow 
prejudices  which  had  grown  up  under  the  rigorous  colonial 
system  of  Spain,  and  which  fettered  the  mass  of  the  people 
for  a  long  time  after  the  independence,  he  introduced  im- 
provements  in  agriculture,  new  machinery  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar,  and  the  preparation  of  cotton  (^nd  Índigo  for 
foreign  markets,  and  with  a  true  patriotism  and  public  spirit 
sought  to  direct  the  general  attention  to  uscful  occupations 
and  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country, 
as  the  best  means  of  insuring  civil  order  and  stability  in 
government.  His  labors  were,  for  a  time,  eminently  success- 
ful,  and  he  gave  an  impulse  to  industry  and  trade  in  the 
section  of  the  state  in  which  he  resided,  which  has  sinoe 
doubled  its  wealth  and  influence.  But  envious  and  evil  dis- 
posed  persons  were  not  wanting  to  misrepresent  his  motives, 
and  to  awaken  distrust  of  the  objects  which  he  aimed  to 
accomplish.  The  hostility  of  the  ignorant  masses  was  ex- 
cited  against  him  and  his  family ;  his  machinery,  it  was  said, 
would  deprecíate  wages,  and  his  products  destroy  the  market 
for  the  productions  of  smaller  proprietors.  The  ultímate 
result  may  be  anticipated.  The  robber  chieftain,  Somoza, 
whose  violent  end  I  have  already  recounted,  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  assassins  and  robbers,  entered  his  house  at  night, 
dragged  him  from  his  bed,  and  butchered  him  in  cold  blood, 
in  the  presence  of  his  entire  family,  in  the  very  room  where 
I  was  now  seated.  Yet,  up  to  the  time  of  my  arrival,  the 
murderer  had  escaped  apprehension  and  defied  justice. 

El  Viejo  Chinandega,  Oíd  Chinandega,  or  as  it  is  briefly 
called  El  Viejo,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Nicara- 
gua.   It  is  beautifuUy  situated  upon  a  stream  which  flows 
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fv '.  T   •//:!. jjf'-;-*rf, ■;;.'. y  l,"j*    T^áM.r.    'A    iii^    t^;-vs!1.     Bal    do 

W/f^i  i.Vt  Wí  iS.'V-t    J'.V/  •.?>»■  Tit;i    fAi.  ibaii  I  P/UXiá  iLíL 

tyKuytífií^jW  V,  tüf  '■/.•íiAi'i  aüiiíial  'ijii^tj  wLicb  I  was  looiini- 
♦rJ.  \\'j'.t>'/'jt  5/1  ajfj/ar'ííjt  'íff'.^.  and  'jiite  as  a  marwr  c4 
f/rir**:,  \i':  'ií^nu'-i^i  a]j  tii^  ii'ir**:^  'lí  tbe  partj,  and  ai  what 
mUf.ni-A  V/  \i^.  )i\:  '/fljuarv  j/aísf-.  k^jrt  tbem  at  a  sharp  gal- 
(í/jí,  'Ttiat  jii:n:\><;~  «lí'í  mv  li'jtft,  "cost  me  three  hundred 
(íí/!l¡if>. ;  ati'I  I  Íiiv<r  ri'i'itíTi  (jíih  iñxtr  miles  in  sixoonseciitive 
U'i'trn'.'  W)fi)j  I  aíj'l  tJ;at  'ifiinarj' mulea  here  cost  only 
«tj-z-U  tw<;(jty  (l',)laM,  a»']  tliat  tbÍH  one  was  valued  al  three 
liui.'lf'l  fi/i'l  fifiy,  til';  liifferetice  belween  them  is  brouf/ht  to 
w'íK'-  ntdiiilíir'i  ííf  caliiiilati'^n.  TIk;  jiacc  is  artificial;  aod 
w)ii-(j  wli:il,  \n  i::illi;'l  "  a  (.;<xxl  clucatiotí"  is  joined  lo  good 
jjrojKirtioJíN,  twmiiIinjM  of  lirnb,  aod  high  Bpint,  (for  thej 
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difier  widely  in  this  respect,)  mules  are  esteemed  infinitely 
higher  than  horses.  Their  endurance  is  incredible,  and  they 
have  the  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves  where  a  horse 
would  starve. 

At  the  distance  of  a  league  from  the  town,  we  turned  into 
a  beautiful  shaded  lañe,  or  avenue,  running  through  the 
broad  estates  which  we  had  come  to  visit.  The  fields,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  which  were  planted  with  maize, 
were  overgrown  with  weeds.  I  inquired  the  cause,  and  was 
told  that  these  were  Índigo  grounds,  the  cultivation  of  which 
had  been  suspended  from  the  impossibility  of  securing  per- 
manent  laborera ;  for  the  processes  in  manufacturing  the 
Índigo  are  so  delicate,  that  any  deficiency  in  attention  ruins 
the  entire  crop.  When  añaire  became  fully  settled,  it  was 
intended  to  resume  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  produet ; 
but  until  then,  the  ground,  dams,  vats,  and  machinery  were 
valueless  property.  In  the  centre  of  this  portion  of  the  es- 
táte, on  an  eminence  near  an  artificial  pond  covered  with 
water  plants,  and  constructed  for  supplying  the  Índigo  works, 
was  the  house  of  the  superintendent, — a  large  two-story  edi- 
fice,  with  a  double  corridor  on  every  side,  and  surrounded 
by  a  little  forest  of  magnificent  trees,  relieved  by  towering 
palms  and  the  green  columns  of  the  cactus.  The  mayor- 
domo, a  venerable  oíd  man  with  his  head  bound  in  a  varie- 
gated  handkerchief,  white  shirt  and  breeches,  and  red  shoes, 
himscl^one  of  the  fixturas  of  the  estáte,  rcceived  each  of  us 
with  a  hearty  embrace,  and  then  led  us  up  a  flight  of  broad 
stone  etei)s,  to  the  upper  corridor.  Here  were  the  oíd  man's 
daugliters,  three  pretty,  blushing  girls,  who  were  introduced 
individual ly  as  Paula,  Manuelita,  and  Concepción.  "Their 
mother  is  a  saint,"  said  he,  as  he  gazed  on  them  with  an  ex- 
pre.ssion  of  pride;  "but  happier times  are  coming  for  our 
poor  country,  and  they  will  live  to  see  them,  I  am  sure  I" 
and  he  tottered  off,  to  procure  "  alguna  fresca." 

From  the  corridor  we  enjoyed  a  magnificent  view  of  field 
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ftud  íbrest,  atrelching  awav  in  billows  of  verdnre  to  the  baae 
of  the  volcaiio  of  El  Viejo,  lifting  its  piirple  summit  lo  mid- 
heaveii,  beyoiid  and  ovcr  all.  I  ventured  to  imagine  tbe 
intervcning  plaia  in  the  hanils  of  nn  enterprising  and  vigor- 
ouapeople,  doltedover  witli  villages,  and  loadcd  down  witii 
the  rieheat  producto  of.iill-bountiful  Nature,  and  queried  if 
this  generation  might  not  witness  tlie  ciiauge.  Let  the  bab- 
b!er  about  impossibilities,  in  this  firet  dc-cade  of  the  last  half 
of  the  oineteenth  ccntnry,  tum  his  eyes  to  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  bo  sileiit,  and  mark  the  reality ! 

From  [he  Índigo  eatalc,  bearing  the  ñame  of  Bome  fiívorite 
saint,  whieh  I  have  foi^otten,  we  rodé  a  mile  or  two  fiirlher, 
to  the  Bugar  planlation  of  San  Gerónimo.  The  groiind 
which  it  occupies  ia  perfectly  level,  and  by  meana  of  ditcbes, 
designed  panicularly  for  pnrposcs  of  irrigation,  is  laid  out 
in  squares,  or  manzanas,  The  cañe  on  some  of  these  squares 
had  been  newly  planted,  and  on  otliers  lately  cut,  while 
apon  otbers  it  was  novr  in  perfeotíon,  and  ready  for  ose. 
The  milla  are  bere  kept  running  steadily  the  year  Tonnd,  and 
by  the  time  the  cutiera  have  gone  through  all  the  fields,  those 
which  were  first  cleared  are  ready  for  the  knife  a  second 
time.  Under  favorable  circumatances,  tlirce  crops  can  be 
taken  yearly ;  and  the  groand  does  not  rehuiré  to  be  re- 
plantea oflcner  than  once  in  ten  or  fourteen  yeara. 

A  two-story  house,  newer  and  betterbuilt  than  that  which 
I  have  alrcady  deseribed,  stood  upon  one  side  of  the  cane- 
fielda,  on  the  banka  of  a  stream,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
milis.  It  was  approached  by  a  broad  avenue,  kept  acrupn- 
lously  olean,  and  it3  whitc  walla  and  red  roof  stood  oiit 
against  a  dense  background  of  treea,  now  in  the  perfeoiion 
of  thcir  foliage,  and  loaded  wilh  fruit.  The  lower  storv  was 
occupied  by  the  mayor-domo  and  his  family,  and  the  upper 
by  a  bachelor  brother  of  onr  host,  whom  we  found  in  his 
shirt  Bleeves,  swinging  in  a  hammock  suspended  in  the  cor- 
ridor  on  the  ahaded  side  of  the  building,  and  engaged  in 
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reading  a  translation  of  Sue's  Mysteries  of  París  I  He  rose 
hastily,  uttered  some  indistinct  apologies,  and  led  us  into  the 
body  of  the  building,  wliere  in  an  iiistant  we  were  surrounded 
by  a  playful  troop  of  blooded  dogs,  which  our  friend,  who 
was  a  good  deal  of  a  Nimrod,  had  expressly  imported  from 
England  and  the  United  States.  In  one  comer  of  the  room 
stood  an  elegant  rifle,  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  a  sword,  and  a 
variety  of  bits  and  spurs  grouped  around  it.  In  another 
córner  was  a  giiitar  and  a  saddle,  and  on  the  table,  in  that 
delightful  confusión  seen  only  in  bachelor  establishments,  a 
flute,  some  music,  and  books,  and  an  infinity  of  cigars.  An 
engraved  portrait  of  Lola  Montez  was  the  only  decoration 
on  the  walls,  unless  the  skin  of  a  monstrous  tigre,  stretched 
at  one  end  of  the  apartment,  might  be  called  a  decoration. 

From  the  corridor,  the  eye  traversed  broad  fields  of  cañe, 
framed  in  by  a  dense  forest,  the  view  opening  only  to- 
wards  the  east,  where  the  perspective  of  fields  terminated,  in 
the  distance,  with  the  tiled  roof  of  the  house  belonging  to 
the  Índigo  estáte,  but  half  seen  amidst  the  surrounding  trees. 
A  creaking  cart  carne  up  the  broad  avenue  towards  us, 
loaded  with  stalks  of  the  caña,  which  were  piled  in  heaps  in 
front  of  the  milis  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  stream,  and 
partially  concealed  by  the  vapors  rising  lazily  from  the  boil- 
ing  kettles  in  which  the  juice  was  evaporated.  The  mozos 
engaged  in  the  various  processes  moved  about  with  a  slow 
and  careless  air,  in  perfect  haTmony  with  the  general  quiet 
of  the  scenery,  and  in  unisón  with  the  monotonous  clatter  of 
the  mili,  which  seemed  to  be  half  asleep,  and  just  about  to 
stop  altogether.  I  sat  down  in  a  vacant  hammock,  and  for 
the  first  time  fully  comprehended  the  charms  of  hacienda 
life, — that  aimless,  dreamv  existence,  undisturbed  by  ambi- 
tion  or  envy,  and  separated  from  the  struggle  of  conflicting 
interests.  Our  bachelor  friend  vegctatetl  liere  month  after 
month,  without  a  wish  ungratified,  making  the  most  of  the 
present,  and  careless  of  the  future.     Occasionally,  he  said, 
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his  slmiiber'mg  energies  would  be  roused  for  a  moment,  but 
lacking  legitímate  objccts  tú  occupj  theni,  búoii  eubsided 
agniu,  and  the  stream  of  Ufe  flowed  on  as  before.  A  turn 
vrhix  bis  dogs  iii  the  mornliig,  a  stroU  of  supervisión  tbrongh 
thc  milla,  chocolate,  a  book,  the  hammock,  and  the  siesta, — 
these,  with  now  and  thea  a  ride  to  ihe  viüage,  or  ou  exlra- 
ordinary  occadons  a  rapid  descent  of  a  single  day  on  León, 
made  up  the  sum  of  lüé. 

Coanected  with  this  estáte  was  a  "  huerta  de  las  fruitas," 
a  fruit  garden,  upon  which  the  late  Don  Gregorio  had  ex- 
pended a  great  deal  of  mouey  and  care.  It  covered  several 
aerea  of  ground,— a  wildernesa  of  oranges  and  lemons,  white 
andyellow  pine  apples,  melons,  maniays,  maruQons,  jocotes, 
limes,  citrons,  guavas,  laraarinds, — in  ahort  all  ihe  innume- 
rable varieties  of  tropical  fruits  and  flowers,  traverecd  by 
broad  walks,  here  a  vista  terminating  in  a  bower,  and  there 
ending  with  a  glimpse  of  the  decp  pools  of  the  Qeighboring 
streara ;  the  whole  suirounded  by  an  evergreen  hedge  of 
oactnses,  in  fall  bloom,  and  loa<ling  the  air  with  fragranca^ 
Here  was  the  odorous  sweet  lemon,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
garden  a  group  of  bread-frnit  irees,  remarkable  for  their 
broail,  deep  green  leaves,  ainongst  which  might  be  disceraed 
the  nuts,  looking  for  ali  the  world  like  the  heads  of  young 
darkies.  These  trt'es  had  beon  iutroduced  by  Don  Gregorio 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  fiourished  quite  ns  luxuri- 
antly  as  in  their  native  soih  But  the  fruit  did  not  "  lake" 
with  the  Nicaragüenses,  who  preferred  the  tortilla  and  the 
plantain ;  the  trec  is  therefore  propagated  solely  from  mo- 
tives oí  curiosity. 

From  the  garden  we  went  to  the  milla,  The  machinery  in 
use  had  all  been  imported  from  England  and  the  United 
Stales,  via  Cape  Horn.  There  was  first  the  crushing  or 
grinding  mili,  from  which  a  copper  conductor  carried  the 
juice  Ihrough  a  straiuer  into  a  vat,  communicating  by  meaos 
of  tubes  with  the  coppers  or  cauldrons.     From  these,  when 
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the  reduction  and  clarification  were  sufficiently  far  advanced, 
the  liquid  was  drawn  off  into  other  coppers,  whence  the  scura 
was  constantly  removed,  and  thrown  into  a  large  trough,  to 
be  nsed  in  the  distillation  of  agtuirdiente.  When  reduced 
to  a  certain  strength  or  thickness,  the  sugar  was  transferred 
to  the  coolers  and  strainers,  where  the  graining  took  place, 
and  the  molasses  was  separated.  A  large  portion  of  the 
sugar  is  not  subjected  to  this  process,  but  while  in  its  crude 
State,  is  laded  into  moulds  of  a  certain  size,  forming  what  is 
called  chancaca^  sold  for  ordinary  consumption  amongst  the 
poorer  classes,  at  a  quariülo  (three  cents)  the  cake,  equiva- 
lent  to  about  one  cent  and  a  half  the  pound.  The  finer 
qualities  of  sugar  produced  on  this  estáte  are  nearly  as  white 
and  hard  as  the  refined  sugars  of  commerce.  Connected  with 
these  works  is  a  complete  apparatus  for  distilling  agujar- 
diente^  capable  of  an  indefinite  production  of  that  article  of 
consumption.  But  this  is  a  government  estanco^  or  monopo- 
ly,  and  it  cannot  be  manufactured  on  prívate  account.  The 
fact  that  the  late  Don  Gregorío  had  obtained  the  contract  for 
supplying  the  government,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  hostility 
to  him  amongst  the  smaller  proprietors,  whose  mde  but 
costly  modes  of  distillation  were  entirely  supplanted  by  the 
introduction  of  his  improved  machinery.  This  hostility  had 
not  yet  died  out,  and  the  family  meditated  throwing  up  the 
contract,  and  discontinuing  the  manufacture  altogether,  as 
the  easiest  mode  of  rclieving  themselves  from  the  popular 
odium  which  it  excitcd.  We  can  hardly  understand  how 
such  prejudices  should  exist,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that, 
at  the  first,  every  improvement  in  the  useful  arts,  all  social 
progress,  and  every  advance  in  government,  philosophy,  and 
religión,  have  the  worid  ovcr  been  met  and  opposed  in  pre- 
cisely  the  same  spirit,  and  from  precisely  the  same  motives. 

Upon  our  return  to  the  house,  we  found  a  table  spread 
with  the  rarest  collection  of  tropical  fruits  and  luxuries 
which  I  had  yet  seen,  and  which  might  have  excited  tho 
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envy  of  a  king.  Wc  had  "frescas"  compoanded  from  the 
marañon,  thc  orange,  and  the  juice  of  the  cocoanut,  elightly 
dflshed  witli  aguardiente,  tlie  coolest  and  niost  refreshing 
imaginable ;  and  nielona — such  nielons  I  And  wlieii  we  carne 
to  lie  down  in  our  respective  hammocks,  beneath  the  ahaded 
corridor,  for  thc  afternoon  siesta,  it  waa  unaniraously  voted 
that,  with  oiir  preaent  ümited  iníbrmation  on  the  aubject  of 
Paradise,  we  shoiüd  be  quite  willing  to  accept  perpetual 
youth  and  hacienda  life  "doiün,"  rather  than  incur  the  riak 
of  attainiug  the  former  1  "  Opinions  may  difFer  about  the 
propriety  of  coiifessing  it,"  said  W.,  "  but  reaUy,"  and  he 
took  a  long  and  Lazy  pul!  at  bis  cigar,  "  I  thiiik  thia  ia  quite 
good  enough  for  a  miserable  sinner  like  mysclf  1 " 

The  smoke  wreathed  slowly  np  from  each  hammock,  the 
mili  clattered  drowsily,  and  we  slept  untU  thc  cool  evcning 
wind,  gathering  strcngth  as  the  eun  declined,  begau  to 
rustlc  amongst  the  orange  trccs  whicb  grew  bcaide  the  cor- 
ridor, and  tlie  cre;"ikiii¿;  fíwti-,  ivhicli  Líid  stood  ulk-  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  again  began  to  moye  in  the  direction  of 
the  cañe  fields.  A  hacienda  dinner,  and  a  cheery  ride 
townward,  in  the  twilight,  corapleted  the  day ;  and  we  went 
to  bed  that  night,  with  a  most  satisfactory  conception  of  ha- 
cienda life. 

1  bad  flattercd  myself  that  my  visit  to  El  Viejo  was  un- 
known  beyond  the  family  with  which  we  were  stopping ;  I 
had,  in  fact,  stipulated  with  our  host,  that  our  incógnito 
should  be  rígidly  preserved.  He  waa,  therefore,  a  good  deal 
cmbarrassed,  and  I  wa3  not  a  little  annoyed,  when  he  an- 
nounced  the  ncxt  morningat  breakfast,  that  the  municipality 
of  the  town  had  been  there,  before  I  was  up,  to  say  that  they 
should  do  themseives  the  honor  to  pay  their  respecta  to  "  El 
Ministro"  in  form,  at  the  early  hour  of  ten  o'clock.  There 
was  now  no  alternative  but  to  aubmit  to  the  arrangement, 
and  make  the  best  of  what  we  would  gtadly  haré  prevented. 
Punctual  to  the  moment,  when  the  clock  struck  the  appoint- 
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ed  hour,  a  band  of  músicos,  preceded  by  half  a  dozen  fellows 
firing  bombas,  emerged  from  tbe  cabildo,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  tlie  square,  in  the  direction  of  our  house.  They  were 
follovved  by  the  municipal  and  spiritual  fathers  of  the  town, 
the  former  with  their  red  sashes  and  gold-headed  canes,  and 
the  latter  in  their  black  robes  and  broad-brimmed  hats,  after 
whom  carne  a  mingled  mass  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
The  músicos  played  with  an  energy  befitting  the  occasion, 
and  the  men  with  the  bombas  managed  to  keep  up  an  inces- 
sant  discharge.  The  músicos,  the  municipality,  and  the 
priests,  with  a  very  select  few  of  the  prominent  citizens, 
alone  entered  the  sala.  The  populace  had  to  contcnt  them- 
selves  with  gazing  in  turns  through  the  open  windows  and 
doors.  Amongst  thé  ecclesiastics  was  the  Dean  Eemijo 
Salazar,  one  of  the  most  imposing  men  in  appcarance,  and 
most  accomplished  in  manner  and  in  education,  of  any  in 
the  country,  and  withal  an  orator  and  a  philanthropist,  and 
the  venerable  Padre  Jóse  María  Guerrero,  distinguished 
throughout  the  State  for  his  exemplary  piety,  and  noted  as  a 
musician  and  a  composer  of  music.  I  experienced  a  real 
satisfaction  in  taking  these  men  by  the  hand,  and  my  subse- 
quent  acquaintance  with  them  only  servcd  to  deepen  my 
respect  and  esteem.  After  the  exchange  of  salutations,  and 
a  very  ncat  welcome  from  the  first  alcalde,  we  were  told  that 
the  músicos  were  prcpared  with  a  "  Canción,"  composed  ex- 
pressly  for  this  occasion,  which  they  begged  permission  to 
sing.  The  permission,  accompanied  with  a  glass  of  ardiente 
by  way  of  clearing  their  respective  whistles,  was  graciously 
accorded.  It  was  but  sevcn  stanzas  in  length,  but  each 
stanza  was  scven  times  repeated,  with  a  constantly  increasing 
nasal  intonation,  until  the  sweat  rolled  do\vn  the  faces  of 
singers  and  players, — for  each  músico  both  sang  and  played. 
The  infliction  was  severe,  and  would  have  been  unendurable, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  amusing  contortions  of  features,  and 
strong  muscular  excrcises  of  the  performers,  which  far  sur- 
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pMKtl  ÜM  tDoal  extnvAgant  pantomime  cveí  brouglit  on  tbe 
ttagfi.  A  Wpy  <'f  Uic  "Canción"  vas  liaoded  to  me  at  the 
oooclunoa  oí  thc  performance,  of  whích  ihe  title  and  a  couple 
f»f  Btan»ui  will  HuíBce  to  aatúilj  anv  cmiosity  whíeh  the 
roailer  piay  culcrtain  in  resfwícl  to  it.  I  oiuld  not  lea,rn  w-ho 
wiw  rliií  uutiior;  iijr,  witli  ihc  modcstj  of  trae  genius,  he 
lutrufiiUy  coiicuitlcd  liu  namc. 

"CANCIOK. 

'M}oM  ttvt  la  ISumctTÁUTiAn  nt  tA  Villa  del  Tcuo,  en  dnioit  ds  Loa 

(<iH0iiu  rauniTMiioa  Uun  IIihuiu  Salauh,  Dsak  de  la  Sakta  Yolecu 

CATKKDnAL,  Y  Do.  DoK  JoMeMaRIA  l^rntllUlO,  T  L|CEKCUI>0  D.  Etaristú 

Riten*,  ru.iciTAiK»)  al  Srnok  Ministro  pLEaoranaiOARio  de  um  Estados 
Uniuoi  usl  NintTK,  ex  nú  u;o*iia  a  esta  Vrla,  kl  G  a  Setiuibse,  di 

ÍS40, 

"  Digno  hijo  de  WasliiiigloD, 
Seáis  bien  venido, 
I  Ilustro  bien  hechor 
De  niiMUM>  latina, 

No  huy  rcoompeoM 
Qu(i  cgiiBlo  ftl  bpncüdo, 
Do  Vuoatrs  Bmprewl 
"Fue  U  America  libre, 
Hoy  in  su  Centro, 
Con  Vos.  se  regocije 
lIustoelcaLrenio, 

Pues  que  por  Vos.  «dquiere 

"  Dichoso  aquel  momento 
Bello,  y  deseado, 
Eu  que  Vuestra  Exceleitcis 
Kuc  proclamado. 
Para  oporar 

La  obra  grande  qop  ri  munila 
rvbo  admirar," 

Wo  t\~nuiin\i  biit  two  days  at  El  Viejo,  aodoa  tiw  r:>rr::- 
iag  i.>f  tho  tíiini  staniíd  on  our  retuní  to  León.     CtünuniAcx 
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by  dayliglit,  more  than  coofirmed  the  favorable  opinión 
which  I  had  formed  of  it  from  descriptions  and  Btarlight 
glimpses.  It  covera  a  very  large  space  of  ground,  and  ü 
regularly  laid  out  in  "  cuadras  "  or  squares,  which  are  again 
Bubdivided  into  what  can  best  be  descríbed  as  gardens,  eacfa 


one  cmbowering  a  dwelling  of  some  kind,  generally  built  of 
canes  and  thatched,  but  often  of  adobes  and  neatly  roofed 

wilh  tiles.  The  central,  or  what  may  be  called  the  busineas 
part  of  the  town,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  grand  plaza,  is  com* 
pact,  and  as  well  built  a»  any  part  of  Lcon  or  Granada.  Yet 
it  is  scarcely  twenty  years  aioce  there  waa  but  a  single  tile- 
roofed  house  in  the  town.  Altogother,  Cbinandega  has  an 
air  of  thrift  and  enterprise  which  I  have  seen  nowhcre  else 
in  Central  America ;  and  as  the  trude  now  sprínging  up  on 
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ibe  I'acíllc  coasl  increases,  it£  iraporUnce  will  continué  to 
aagiaent.  Ttie  couDtiy  around  it  ia  flat,  yet  the  soil  ia  dry, 
and  althuugh  the  hcat  duriog  the  day  is  coosiderable,  yei 
here,  as  in  El  Viejo,  the  evenings  and  nights  are  cool  and 
pleaaant.  Thia  ¡k  perbapa  due  to  tts  position  in  respect  botli 
lo  the  sea  and  the  great  volcano  of  El  Viejo,  which  gtajids 
guard  at  this  extremity  of  the  plain  of  León. 

Realejo  ia  about  two  leaguca  distant  from  Chioandega.  It 
ia  a  small  town,  situated  upon  a  tide-water  slream,  full  fivc 
miles  from  the  harbor  proper,  and  can  only  be  reached  hy 
the  ordinary  bongos  or  üghters,  at  high  water.  The  position 
Í8  low,  and  íb  reputed  unliealthy.  ITie  cutítonia'  establisli- 
ineiit  Íh  loc«l«d  there,  but  the  merchants  who  conduct  their 
tradc  through  the  port  bave  their  stores  ia  Chinandega  and 
Lcon.  It  ia  said  that  the  town  was  originally  built  nearer 
the  harbor,  and  that  the  present  site  waa  aftcrwards  adopted 
in  coiiscquencc  of  the  frequent  altacka  of  the  piratea,  wLo,  aa 
I  have  already  observod,  ¡nfested  this  coast.  The  popula- 
tion  of  Realejo  Í3  about  Iwelve  hundred,  who  fiad  employ- 
meiit  in  loading  anil  uiLloaiUiiií  vesscls,  atid  supplyiiig  theni 
with  fruits  and  provisions.  líecently  the  place  has  derived 
a  great  impulse  from  the  Calífomian  trade ;  docks  and  ware- 
houses  have  been  buüt,  depfits  for  coal  establiahed,  and  seve- 
ral  of  the  American  steamers  now  touch  there  regularly  for 
supplies  ;  the  station,  in  this  respect,  being  fiívorably  situated 
inteniiediately  betweea  Panamá  and  Acapulco.  It  seems 
likely,  however,  that  tlie  oíd  town  will  be  abandoned  and  a 
aew  one  buílt  up,  immediately  on  the  harbor,  opposite  the 
anchorage,  where  there  is  a  fine  position,  adapted  to  all 
the  wants  of  commerce.  A  road  has,  in  fact,  lately  been 
opened  to  the  mouth  of  the  Estero  Doña  Paula,  by  a  com- 
pany  of  native  merchants,  and  the  site  of  the  new  town  has 
already  been  laid  out  uuder  direction  of  the  govemmeat.  Ii 
b  to  bear  the  classical  ñame  of  "  Corinth,"  and  will  not  be 
distant  more  thaa  cighteen  or  twenty  niilee  from  León,  to 
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which  place  it  is  supposed  it  will  sustain  the  same  relatiou 
that  Realejo  has  hitherto  done  to  Chinandega.  The  official 
paper,  the  **  Correo  del  Istmo,"  of  the  30th  of  January  last, 
advertises  four  himdred  and  twenty  of  the  lots  in  "  Corinth," 
varying  from  1000  to  1500  square  yards,  and  the  mínimum 
pnces  at  which  they  are  to  be  sold,  i.  e.  from  $25  to  $37. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  this  enterprise  will  prove 
successful,  and  that  the  Port  of  Realejo  will  become  second 
in  importance  to  no  other  on  the  entire  Pacific  coast  from 
Panamá  nortbward.* 

'  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  R  N.,  who  surveyed  this  harbor  in  1838,  says : 
"  The  island  of  Cardón,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Realejo,  is  situated 
in  12°  28'  N.,  and  87°  12'  W.  It  has  two  entrancea,  both  of  which  are 
safe,  under  proper  precautions,  in  all  weathers.  Good  and  safe  anchorage 
extends  for  several  miles.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  eleven  feet,  full 
and  change  3h.  6m.  Docks  or  slips,  therefore,  may  easily  be  constructed, 
and  timber  is  readily  to  be  procured  of  any  dimensions;  wood,  water, 
and  immediate  necessaries  are  plentiful  and  cheap. — "  Voyage  round  the 
World;'  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 

"  I  may  confidently  say,"  observes  Dunlap,  "  that  Realejo  is  as  good  a 
port  as  any  in  the  known  world.  I  have  seen  Portsmouth,  Rio  Janeiro, 
Port  Jackson,  Talhujano,  Callao  and  Guayaquil,  and  to  all  of  these  I  con- 
sider  it  decidedly  superior.  It  is  a  salt  water  creek,  into  which  several 
small  streams  of  water  empty  themselves.  The  entrance  is  protected  by 
an  island  about  two  miles  long,  which  leaves  at  each  end  a  channel  where 
ships  can  enter  the  harbor,  but  extending  opposite  the  main  land,  forming 
the  port  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  it  entirely  from  any  wind  that  can 
possibly  blow,  and  also  breaking  the  swell  which  enters  the  outer  bay  of 
of  Conchagua  from  the  ocean.  The  north  entrance  is  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  wide,  and  that  at  the  south  of  the  island  rather  wider — both  beíng 
entirely  free  from  rocks  or  hidden  dangers,  and  having  in  no  part  less  than 
fíve  fathoms  depth  of  water.  At  one  of  these  openings  vessels  can  at  all 
times  enter  with  a  leading  wind,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  blow. 
The  inside  consists  of  a  noble  basin  of  water,  nowhere  less  than  four 
fathoms  decp,  with  a  bottom  of  mud,  where  two  hundred  sjiips  of  the 
Une  mif^ht  lie  at  all  times  in  most  perfect  security.  Merchant  vessels  gen- 
erally  lie  about  a  mile  from  the  entrance,  in  the  branch  of  the  creek  which 
runs  up  to  Realejo,  where  there  are  about  uve  fathoms  of  water  over  a 
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The  opcning  of  thv  port  of  San  Juan  del  Sor,  ar  Sao  Joan 
de  Concordia,  for  purpost-B  of  transit  across  tbe  OootÍDent  vía 
Lake  Nicaragua  and  tbo  Rio  Sao  Jiulq,  it  has  been  supposed 
will  Miriouiíiy  afiect  the  importance  of  Realejo.  The  port  of 
San  Juan  dd  Sur,  however,  can  never  meet  tbe  reqmremeDU 
of  a  considerable  commerce.  As  a  point  of  embarkation  and 
dittombarkation  for  steamers,  it  ia  unobjectionable ;  but  it  ts 
amal),  and  it  is  almoat  imposaible  for  sail  vessels  to  appraacb 
tliÍN  part  of  the  Nioaragiian  coast,  The  north-east  trade 
windü,  wLich  blow  the  eiitire  year,  here  sweep  across  the 
wholo  continent,  and  for  a  considerable  dislance,  and  alraost 
oonstantly,  off  the  shore ;  where,  meeting  with  oiher  currents, 
thcy  fonii  ihose  pt-culiar,  revolving,  contradictorj-  windí 
known  as  Papagayos,  wbich  give  thcir  ñame  to  tbe  Gulí 
within  wbich  this  port  I8  situaled.  Realejo,  from  thia  cir- 
cuinntance,  and  tbat  of  ponition  in  respect  to  the  back  counr 
Iry,  nuist  ihcri'foní  reinain  the  cbief  port  of  Nicaragua.  It 
is  undoubttídly  the  beirt  for  barbor  piirposes, 

mud  botUim.  Opposile  Ihia  port  Üiere  is  a  fine  level  beach,  poasessiiig 
Ueep  watt^r  closc  to  the  ed^,  which  would  form  bd  admirable  aite  for  i 
lown,  and  whcre,  at  vcry  little  cxpeose,  a  wharf  oiight  be  uonstructed, 
i'apable  of  occommixlating  almost  any  aumber  of  vesaels." — CftinU 
Amtrica,p.2e. 
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THE  PRIESTHOOD  IN  NICARAGUA — DECLINE  IN  THE  INFLÜENCE  OF  THE  CHURCH— 
BANISHMENT  QF  THE  ARCHBISHOF — SÜPPRESSION  OF  THE  CONVENTS — PROHIBI- 
TION  OF  PAPAL  BULLS — LEGITIMIZATION  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF  PRIESTS — THE 
THREK  ABANOONED  CONVENTS  OF  LEÓN — PADRE  CARTINE,  THE  LAST  OF  THE 
FRANCISCAN8 — RECEPTION,  OR  CLOCK  ROOM — THE   PADRE's  PETS  ;    HIS  ORATO- 

ry;  prívate  apartments;  workshop — ^a  sküll  and  its  history — ^the 

EGLESIA  del  RECOLECCIÓN — THE  PADRE  AS  A  LANDLORD  ;  AS  A  PAINTER  ;  AS 
AN  ÜNCLE  ;  AND  AS  NEGOTIATOR  IN  MARRL\OE — AN  AÜ8PICIOU8  OMEN — DEATH 
OF  THE  VICAR  OF  THE  DIOCESS  OF  NICARAGUA — ^HIS  OBSEQUIES — A  FUNERAL 
ORATION — PRIE8TLY  ELOQUENCE — AN  EPITAPH— GENERAL  FUNERAL  CEREMO- 
NIES — DEATH  AS  AN  ÁNGEL  OF  MERCY — BURIAL  PRACTIOES — CAPELLANÍAS  ; 
THEIR  EFFECTS,  AND  THE  POLICY  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  IN  RESPECT  TO  THEM — 
POPULAR  BIOOTRY  AND  8UPERSTITI0N — AN  ANCíENT  INDULGENCE — THE  POTEN- 
CY  OF  AN  EJACULATION — REMISSION  OF  8INS — PENETENCIAS — RATIONALE  OF 
THE  PRACTICE — NOVEL  PENANCE9 — TURNINO  81N8  TO  GOOD  ACCOUNT — GOOD 
FROM  EVIL — SYSTEM    OF   THE    PADRE  CARTINE — THE   DIOCESS  OF    NICARAGUA, 

AND  ITS  BISHOP — GENERAL    EDUCATION PUBUC   SCHOOLS — THE  UNIVERSITIES 

OF  LEÓN  AND  GRANADA — A  8AD  PICTURE. 


Altiiough  there  is  probably  less  religious  bigotry  in 
Nicaragua  and  San  Salvador  than  in  most  of  the  Spanish 
Am(^rican  States,  yet  the  priests  still  exercise  considerable 
influencc  amongst  the  popular  masses.  To  their  credit,  how- 
ever,  be  it  said,  that  many  of  them,  although  not  bighly  edu- 
cated,  are  not  only  men  of  liberal  sentiments,  but  amongst 
the  most  active  promoters  of  measures  of  general  improve- 
ment.  Previous  to  the  Independence,  the  Church  in  Central 
America  was  well  endowed,  and  quite  as  exacting  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  continent,  or  in  Spain  itself.     For  some- 
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time  subsequent  to  that  event,  it  retained  niuch  of  its  strengUi, 
anJ  was  active  Id  the  politicai  afl'airs  of  the  coimtri'.  Unfor- 
tanalely,  its  infiuence  was  seldom  fiílt  in  beíialf  of  liberal  in- 
stitutioQS,  general  or  local. 

It  is  not  to  be  doiibted  that  the  meo  who  were  the  pn>- 
moti^rs  of  the  Independeneo,  and  most  active  in  tho  establish- 
mciit  of  the  Republic,  were  ver3'  little  under  priestly  íafia- 
BDCO ;  for  ono  of  the  first  acia  of  the  National  ConsLituent 
Assembly  was  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  Papal  inüulgences,  and 
to  liinit  the  exaclions  of  the  Church.  Thia  policy  arraved 
tho  prícstlj  intiueace  ogainst  the  new  order  of  thíngs,  and  it 
was  henceforth  exercised  in  favor  of  the  aristocratical,  mon- 
«rotiicttl,  or  Serrilo  faction,  agninst  the  Liberáis  aod  the  Re- 
publia,— ihtis  becoming  ooo  of  the  causes  of  many  of  the 
disastora  to  which  the  country  has  since  been  subjected. 
Yet  tlití  ücal  of  the  Priests  did  not  fail  to  react  upon 
theniSL'lves.  They  entered  iiito  the  arena  of  política,  uml 
wer<'  treated  as  jiartLíiiti.s  in  the  p¡vil  coiitfsts.  Thc-y  es- 
pooaed  the  cause  of  an  obnoxions  fiíction,  and  oame  to  share 
its  odium  as  well  as  ita  misfortunes,  The  Liberáis,  emanci- 
pated  from  the  itiachinery  of  the  Church,  sooa  bcgan  lo  look 
with  incredulity  on  its  doctrines,  and  with  contempt  on  its 
forms ;  and  although  the  people  of  Central  America  are  slill 
norninally  Catholics,  yet  amongst  ihose  capable  of  refleciion. 
or  possessed  of  education,  thcre  are  more  who  are  destitme 
of  any  fixed  creed,  ralionalists,  or  wbat  are  sometinies  cailed 
free  thinkcrs,  than  Catholics,  or  adherents  of  any  form  <rf 
religión.     Many  of  the  priests  share  in  the  general  skepti<;i¿nL 

The  first  decided  encounter  between  the  Church  and  tne 
Republic,  was  in  1825,  when  the  people  of  San  Salvador,  sbe 
gtroiighold  of  Liberalism,  dissatistied  with  the  polilíoal  len- 
dencies  of  the  Bishop  of  Guatemala,  under  whose  ecoit^as- 
tical  jurisdiction  thev  were,  elecled  a  Bishop  of  theír  own,  in 
defiance  of  the  Arvlibishop  and  the  Pope.  This  exam[4e 
was  soon  after  followed  by  Nicaragua.     The  ignorant  {wicei- 
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hood,  the  friars  of  Quesaltenango,  siding  with  the  Archbishop 
and  the  Serviles,  infuriated  by  tliis  and  other  bold  innovations, 
contrived  to  excite  the  Indians  in  Los  Altos,  who  in  their 
fury  cruelly  slaughtered  the  vice-president  of  the  Eepublic ; 
and  for  a  time  the  Liberáis  were  overwhelmed  by  the  coali- 
tion.  They,  however,  afterwards  rallied  under  Gen.  Morazan. 
During  his  enlightened  and  vigoróos  sway,  in  1829,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Archbishop  was  intriguing  against  the 
government ;  and  it  was  then  the  Church  received  a  blow 
from  which  it  can  never  recover.  Morazan  was  not  a  man 
to  be  trifled  with ;  he  boldly  seized  the  Archbishop,  and 
sent  him  out  of  the  country  under  a  guard  of  soldiers,  for- 
bidding  his  return  under  penalty  of  death.  The  monks  and 
friars  belonging  to  the  various  convents  and  monasteries  of 
Guatemala,  who  were  deeply  concerned  with  the  Archbishop, 
were  expelled  in  an  equally  summary  manner.  But  the 
measures  thus  commenced  did  not  stop  here.  The  Legisla- 
ture  of  Guatemala  decreed  the  suppression  of  all  the  male 
convents,  prohibited  females  from  becoming  nuns  for  the 
future,  and  appropriated  the  revenues  of  the  suppressed 
monasteries.  This  act  was  ratified  by  the  General  Congress, 
which,  catching  the  same  spirit,  within  two  months  after  the 
banishment  of  the  Archbishop  declared  all  religious  orders 
at  an  end  throughout  the  Eepublic.  This  decisive  measure 
met  with  the  almost  unanimous  sanction  of  the  people,  and 
was  at  once  carried  into  effect  in  the  several  States.  The 
Congress  also  decreed  not  only  complete  Eeligious  Liberty, 
but  that  the  appointment  to  church  dignities  pertained  to  the 
nation,  and  should  be  made  by  the  President  of  the  Eepublic ; 
proliibited  the  promulgation  of  all  papal  bulls,  unless  they 
liad  received  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  also  the  sale  or  use  of  papal  dispensations,  of  what- 
ever  character.  The  State  of  Honduras  shortly  afterwards 
passed  a  law,  which,  I  believe,  was  also  adopted  by  all  the 
other  States,  legalizing  the  marriage  of  the  priests,  and  legiti- 
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müiimc  their  düldren,  so  aa  to  pcrmit  of  their  sncceediog 

Sabaeipuentlj  to  Únt  dis»)lutioii  of  the  coofederacj,  aod 
oí  the  Serviles,  the  convcüts  of  Oiiate- 
bat  llie  other  States  havc  persisted 
^  th«  jwohíbitory  action  of  1829,  or  rather  no  attempt  has 
aad»  to  nrÍTr  tbo  monasteríei^  suppressed  nuder  it. 
veK  fimneriT,  as  I  havo  already  said,  three  coavents 
heom ;  that  of  Son  Juan  de  Dios  has  been  coorertod  ioiu 
tbat  of  L»  Merciid  is  only  used  by  the  gov«n)- 
in  cae*  of  iMted  as  a  cuartul,  or  burracks,  Tbe  largest, 
althoagh  m  a  statc  of  bopeless  decay,  is  EtÜl 
bitlif^Ily  bv  ihe  Padre  Cartine.  He  has  tiios 
Ha  pruciiicis  sacred  from  profane  intrusión,  and 
ail«tUv  amotigst  its  dilapidated  corridora,  and  veed- 
coarta,  liku  t)m  antiquarj  aniongst  the  toiabs,  the 
laal  of  tlw  powi!rí\il  fraternitj  of  San  Fraocisco  ia  León. 

Tbc  IVliv  Cartino  ia  a  Icarned  man,  in  tlie  continental  ac- 
wplaliott  of  tlie  term  of  two  centuries  ago.  That  is  to  aaj, 
|u>  rv'iids  Latín  and  the  Fathera,  and  Í3  familiar  witb  the 
Nalural  llistory  of  Pliny, — tbe  lalest  book  on  the  subject 
witli  which  he  is  acquainted,  and  «bich  Í3  bis  solé  autboritT. 

■  lii  tliuir  zcol  (o  edúcale  the  people,  and  to  we»ken  their  religious  pt*- 
jiiilifi'!!,  tliealres  wcre  cslablished,  ¡n  vrhich  the  arLs  and  objecta  of  pnei(- 
ornll  "iTu  expoái'd  to  ridicule,  conlempt,  and  roprobalion.  A  pUj  caDed 
"l,iilui|ii¡s¡ciun  por  dentro,"  or  "  APwp  ÍnlolheInqu¡sitioD,"  haj  >  crvu 
l'iin.  ntid  broiif;ht  that  ín?titutioa  ínto  eSectual  and  ¡asting  odium. 

"In  OnalemaU,"  says  Mr.  Crowp,  '-Papa!  huUs  of  indulgenc*.  tthkb 
iivil  l<i  hn  tu  much  ralucd  as  paper  currcDcj  in  other  coimtríes.  arr  ncw 
iiii<tl  liy  Ihe  ithopkecpers  aa  waste  paper  for  wrappin^  their  goodsL  tn 
Hiiii  Siilvmior,  the  Bishop,  a  few  yeare  since,  offered  first  tweatj-  and  aJler- 
(VIII  il>  ll'fty  days  ofplenary  indulgence,  tobe  deducted  from  the  period  oi 

iiiutriitiinul  fiulfuringa  afler  death,  to  all  who  should  aid  in   rvmovicii;  an 

iiinlH'ii'y  rrHiiind  of  earth  which  difjraood  one  of  the  squares  of  the  drr. 

ullit  ilijiir'-d  tlie  cíTi'ct  of  the  Cathedral :  but  the  mound  rt 

(lili  Illaliop  again  doubled  tbe  promised  remíssion." 
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The  Padre  is  withal  a  mathematician,  has  a  Latin  edition  of 
Euclid,  and  reads  it  once  a  year  by  way  of  amusement,  and 
to  refresh  his  memory.  He  is  an  architect,  and  has  made 
a  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  convent,  on  a  scale  of  splen- 
dor  which  would  beggar  a  prince  to  carry  out,  and  feels  as 
anxious  about  its  accuracy  as  if  the  masons  were  to  commence 
to-morrow,  and  any  defect  in  the  plan  would  ruin  the  archi- 
tectural  eñect  of  the  structure  for  ever. 

I  am  not  likely  to  forget  my  first  visit  to  Padre  Cartine. 
I  found  him  seated  in  a  broad  arm-chair,  in  the  principal 
room^of  his  house.  He  had  been  a  man  of  fine  proportions, 
but  was  now  a  little  corpulent,  a  defect  only  to  be  observed 
when  he  was  standing.  His  head  was  of  fine  outline,  large, 
and  massive,  and  his  face  had  an  expression  of  intelligence, 
dignity,  and  equanimity,  at  once  pleasing  and  impressive. 
He  wore  a  dress  of  coarse,  gray  serge,  bound  at  the  waist  by 
a  rough  pita  cord,  for  he  still  kept  up  many  of  the  austere 
practices  of  his  order.  The  fumiture  of  the  house  was  plain 
and  simple,  and  I  believe  all  of  the  Padre's  own  manufacture. 
Upon  a  low  bench  extending  around  two  sides  of  the  room, 
was  a  most  incongruous  assortment  of  docks,  of  every  date, 
pattern,  and  country,  from  a  tall  cupboard  contrivance  of  the 
last  century,  dingy  with  age,  in  the  comer,  through  every 
intermedíate  variety,  to  a  little  Germán  or  French  concern, 
which  ticked  spitefully  from  the  opposite  wall.  There  were 
cases  without  docks,  and  docks  without  cases;  besides  a 
wilderness  of  weights,  cords,  puUeys,  wheels,  and  springs ; 
for  the  Padre  was  so  passionately  fond  of  docks,  that  he  not 
only  kept  an  extensive  variety  of  his  own  to  tinker,  but 
borrowed  all  of  his  neighbors',  and  encouraged  the  distant 
villagers  to  bring  him  theirs  for  gratuitous  cleansing  and 
repair.  No  Jew's  second-hand  furniture-shop  in  Chatham 
Street  could  aflford  more  than  a  very  faint  counterpart  of  this 
curious  coUection.  The  Padre  observed  that  they  attracted 
ray  attention,  and  commenced  a  philosophical  lecture  on 
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borology,  whicli  I  hastily  brougfat  to  a.  cloee  bj  ea^eeting  m 
wallc  thnMigh  the  oíd  convent  and  tfae  obanJi  wbjcli   lud 
been  attacbed  to  iL     In  th«  fíiet  courtjrard  veré  balf  a  ituzen 
deer,  tame  as  kittcua,  whicb  carne  boandiog  up  at  the  soiiud 
of  tbe  Padre'a  voke ;  tbey  licked  bis  estended  band,  and  beid 
dowQ  tbeir  heads  lo  bave  them  nibbed,  bot  íkílÍDg  to  cajole 
the  Padre  out  of  a  pUntaio  or  tortilla,  biitted  bim  playfully, 
and  Btruck  at  bim  with  well-feigned  malíoe.     I7pOQ  oDe  side 
of  tbta  couTt  the  Padre  bad  fitted  up  a  prívate  chapel.     It 
contained  a  marblc  altar,  a  wax  figura  of  Cbrist,  and  a  gres! 
variely  of  valuable  omamenls  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the 
monasteiy,  and  witb  wbidí  no  eartblj  con^deraUoa  could 
provaíl  opon  tho  Padre  to  part.     An  expres^ioD,  half  of  sor- 
row,  Iialf  of  pride,  passed  over  tb«  Fadre's  iaca  as  he  bcld 
the  door  opei>  ihat  we  inigbt  see  tbe  precióos  contenta  of  bis 
oratorv-     From  tbis  lie  took  us  to  n  large  room,  bis  own  prí- 
vate apartmont,  in  wbich  waa  tbe  rongh  hide  bed  wbereon 
he  slcpt,  and  wbich  contrasted  etrangcly  witb  a  ricb  set  of 
trarelliog  wine  and  liqueur  bottlea,  wbich  be  complacently 
rli?playc(l  to  iH,  (not  l>adly  fillcd,  by  the  way),  in  a  seeure 
closet.     In  another  room  the  Padre  had  his  workshop,     In 
one  comer  was  .1  foot-lathe  of  hía  own  coiistructioD,  in  wbich 
he  turncd  bcads  from  tlie  arm-bones  of  defunct  Señoras,  to 
be  stning  on  consecrated  rosarles,  aad  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
piety  aud  the   church — whose  interests  have  always  wou- 
derfully  accorded.     Here  were  ketties  containing   purified 
sulphur  from  the  volcanoes,  nitre,  and  charcoal,  to  be  cora- 
pounded  for  the  glorificatioQ  of  the  saints,  the  service  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  utter  desperation  of  beretics,  in  tbe  form  of 
bombas.     Here,  too,  was  a  machine,  alao  of  the  Padres  in- 
vcntion  and  construction,  for  grinding  and  polishing  the 
glafwos  of  apectacles,  for  the  Padre,  amongst  bis  multifarious 
accomplisbments,  was  an  optician,  the  only  one,  probably,  in 
all  Central  America.     He  had,  in  fact,  construoted  atelescope 
for  the  University  of  León,  and  astounded  the  citizens  bj 
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showing  them  the  rings  of  Saturn !  "  You  are  a  most  accom- 
plifihed  man,  Padre,"  said  I,  glancing  at  his  mechanical 
achievements.  "  JugtieteSj^^  playthings,  mere  playthings,  re- 
sponded the  Padre,  with  a  complacent  smile,  whicli  was 
intended  to  be  depreciatory.  In  the  third  courtyard,  next 
the  church,  grew  a  magnificent  mango  tree.  At  its  foot  a 
mozo  had  been  digging,  to  extírpate  some  burrowing  animal, 
and  had  thrown  up  a  variety  of  human  bones,  and  amongst 
them  a  sknll.  Its  delicate  proportions  attracted  my  atten- 
tion,  and  I  stepped  aside  and  picked  it  up. 

"  Ah,  Padre,  this  is  a  woman's  skid],  a  gírVs  skull,  I  am 
sure  !     Padre,  how  came  it  here  ?" 

The  Padre  took  it  quickly  from  my  hand,  looked  at  it, 
and  then  gazed  in  an  abstracted,  reflecting  manner  upon  the 
spot  which  it  had  occupied.  Afker  a  few  moments'  silence, 
he  spoke,  deliberately  removing  the  earth  from  the  eye 
sockets  with  his  fore-finger ; 

"  Ah,  Señor  I  she  was  very  beautiful,  this  girl.    She  was 

the  youngest  daughter  of  Señora  M !     Heaven  rest  her 

soul  1  She  died  of  the  cholera  in  the  year  '37.  Five  thou- 
sand  of  our  people  died  in  four  short  months.  Señor !  The 
Señorita  Inez !  She  was  only  sixteen  years  oíd,  Señor ;  but 
yet  a  woman,  and  beautiful,  very  beautiful  1" 

And  the  Padre  held  the  delicate  skull  before  him,  as  if  it 
was  clothed  with  flesh  again,  and  he  gazed  upon  the  smiling 
face  once  more. 

"Very  beautiful,"  he  soliloquized.  "She  was  amongst 
the  íirst ;  there  are  five  hundred  buried  in  this  very  court. 
Señor,"  said  the  Padre  rapidly,  tuming  towards  me,  and 
Crossing  himself.  "Five  thousand  in  four  months  I  in  four 
short  months  I" 

The  expression  of  the  oíd  man*s  face,  as  the  memory  of  those 
four  months  came  back  upon  him,  showed  how  terrible  and 
ineffaceable  were  the  scenes  which  they  had  witnessed.  "  She 
was  very  beautiful!"  and  the  Padre  placed  the  skull  gently 
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on  the  Street,  with  quarters  for  the  servants,  and  a  kitchen, 
arranged  after  the  usual  plan, — altogether  one  of  the  most 
desirable  buildings  in  León.  It  had  before  rcnted  for  six  dol- 
lars  per  month,  but  as  I  was  a  particular  friend  of  the  Padre, 
I  got  it  for  nine.  The  Padre  was  really  ashamed  to  ask  that 
sum,  but  then  he  had  written  a  religious  pamphlet,  which  he 
wanted  to  publish,  and  I  told  him  that  I  should  be  too  happy 
to  contribute  to  that  laudable  object,  and  that  the  house  was 
worth  twice  the  money, — ^which  was  pretty  good,  considering 
that  the  best  house  in  León  rented  for  but  fourteen  dollars 
per  month.  The  Padre  had  achieved  a  great  triumph  in 
painting  the  interior  of  this  house.  It  was  done  in  fresco,  in 
a  style  as  novel  as  complicated,  and  with  as  many  colore  as 
could  conveniently  be  compounded.  But  the  Padreas  chef 
d^oeuvre  was  the  menagerie,  as  we  called  it,  upon  the  wall  of 
the  servants'  corridor.  His  models  had  bcen  the  figures  of 
animáis  and  objects  represented  in  the  Child's  Firet  Primer, 
or  illustrated  alphabet,  a  copy  of  which  he  must  have  ob- 
tained  from  the  United  States  or  England,  for  there  was  the 
entire  series  commencing  "  A  was  an  Apc  that  ran  after  his 
tail,"  down  to  "  Z  was  a  Zebra  who  carne  from  the  Cape,"  all 
depicted  of  largo  sizc,  and  in  flaming  colore.  This  fact  will 
perhaps  sufficiently  illustrate  the  state  of  decorative  art  in 
Nicaragua. 

The  Padre  had  a  niece  {de /acto,  oh  skeptic!)  who,  with 
her  mother,  occupied  a  detached  part  of  his  own  house,  and 
over  whom,  as  she  was  exceedingly  pretty,  he  kept  most 
rigorous  watch.  He  gave  out,  for  the  benefit  of  gallants, 
that  he  would  shoot  the  firet  who  should  be  seen  around  the 
premisos,  and  really  kept  a  loaded  musket  for  the  purpose. 
The  Padre  was  a  man  of  his  word,  and  the  threat  was  effect- 
ual  in  its  object;  the  gallants  kept  away.  The  last  time  I 
heard  from  León,  a  young  American,  from  Boston,  was 
diplomatizing  with  the  Padre  for  the  hand  of  his  sobrina ;  it 
went  hard  to  resign  her  to  a  heretic,  but  the  Padreas  heart  is 
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Bott,  aud  Bven  rock^  jield  to  time.  Boston  aad  LeoQ ;  Mas- 
Bacluwtítt'í  and  Nicaragua;  thc  ornen  is  auspiciotifl  and  sig- 
niflrantl 

I  tave  elHo wh ero  mentí oned  tbe  oame  of  ihe  Vicario  ofthe 
Bifilioiiri»;,  Don  Deaidei-io  de  la  Quadra,  who  was  the  first  of 
tho  clcrRV  to  piiy  bis  reapecls  to  me,  upon  my  arrival  in  León. 
Uo  was  thcn  ¡11,  and  dicd  on  the  4th  of  October  following. 
n¡«  funeral  was  conducied  with  great  cpreinony  and  solenmí- 
ty.  On  tlio  inorning  of  the  5th,  circujars,  of  wliich  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy,  were  direcled  to  all  tlic  principal  iuhabit 
ant-i,  and  lefl  by  a  ineasonger  bearíng  a  álver  croas  sbroudfid 
ili  crape,  íVom  the  í'athcdral. 

"AlSkjtoii; 

"  A  1m  tris  dn  Ib  tardn  de  «yir  lia  muerto  nuustro  raaj  uñado  Uo  cl  Sr. 
TtcBrÍD  Capitular  y  ¿p<i»l¿l)C(i,  rrc«bit«ra  Bonrilciado  Dr.  Don  José  t>t- 
«drrio  IJuadni :  eu  cwlLver  Krá  Wspullodo  en  la  Sauta  Catedral  Tgl«2á 
d«  Mta  (-iudad.  saliendo  al  oiiticirro  i  loa  cuatro  de  k  tiirdu  de  la  casa  df 
su  morado.  Si  TI.  bo  digniM  bonrtirle  con  su  ssistoncia,  lo  serán  muy  tv- 
conocidos  nnx  maa  ntciituij  asrvidon.'H  Q.  B,  S.  M. 

TliíNíDAD   QUADHA.  MaTEO  MaYOHGA. 

I^on,  Octuhre  5  líe  1849. 

At  the  appointed  hour  we  proceeded  to  the  house  which 
the  Yicar  liad  occnpicd.  It  was  a  large  building,  furnished 
in  thu  simplest  míiuiier,  for  tlie  A'icar  was  a  practical  as  well 
as  jirofosHcd  foUowcr  of  Christ,  aud  was  fLtithfu!  to  bis  vuws 
of  povcrty.  All  of  bis  ineonie,  except  the  small  sum  neces- 
sary  lo  supply  his  frugal  wnnts,  was  devoted  to  charitT. 
Tír'  i-onrtyanl  and  the  corridor  were  already  fiiled  with  peo- 
plc:  aud  tho  clcrgy  occupied  the  grand  sala  in  which  the 
corji^i-  was  lyiiig,  The  cereraonies  of  the  funeral  had  al- 
ready commenccd,  we  could  hear  the  chants  and  pr.ivors. 
aud  íce  the  wax  light*,  but  the  place  was  overcrowdcd,  and 
we  djd  not  attcmpt  to  enter.  Añer  a  wbile  a  passage  was 
opencd  through  the  assemblage  for  tbe  beuers  of  the  dead, 
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preceded  aad  surrounded  by  priests,  full  robed  and  with  un- 
covered  heads.  The  people  in  the  conrtyard  knelt,  as  the 
remains  were  carried  by.  In  the  street  was  a  sort  of  car, 
covered  with  drapery,  upon  which  the  corpse,  dressed  in  the 
vicarial  robes,  was  placed.  Here  another  prayer  was  chant- 
ed ;  and  when  it  was  concluded,  the  car,  surrounded  by  the 
entire  body  of  the  clergy,  and  preceded  by  the  empty  eccle- 
siastical  carriage,  moved  towards  the  Cathedral.  All  the 
oíBcers  of  State,  and  a  large  number  of  the  principal  citizens, 
bearing  wax  candles,  foUowed ;  and  thcn  carne  the  mass  of 
the  people,  without  order,  but  silently  and  decently.  The 
cortege  stopped  at  each  comer,  where  a  prayer  was  repeated 
in  low  recitative  by  the  priests,  who  walked  slowly  around 
the  car,  and  sprinkled  the  ground  with  holy  water.  The 
troops  were  drawn  up  with  arms  reversed,  in  the  plaza, 
which  the  procession  entcred  amidst  the  tolling  of  the  muf- 
fled  bells  of  the  Cathedral.  The  body  was  carried  up  the 
main  aisle,  and  placed  upon  an  elevated  platform,  immedi- 
ately  in  front  of  the  great  altar,  while  the  choir  fiUed  the 
vast  building  with  the  solemn  tones  of  the  chant  for  the 
dead.  The  light  fell  from  the  dome  full  upon  the  rigid  face 
of  the  corpse,  calm  and  cold  as  márble,  surrounded  by  ear- 
nest  groups,  standing  silently  in  the  shadows  of  the  lofty 
arches.  An  extempore  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by 
the  Señor  Presbítero  Dean  D.  Eemijio  Salazar,  of  the 
town  of  El  Viejo.  It  was  founded  on  the  passage  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Leviticus,  "  Sed  santos,  porque  yo  soy 
santo."  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy,"  and  was  given  witíi 
good  oratorical  cffect  and  much  feeling,  and  was  altogether 
iinpressive  and  appropriate.  Its  tenor  was  to  show  that  the 
deceased,  from  his  obser vanee  of  the  requisitions  of  God  and 
the  church,  was  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  saint.  The 
analysis  of  what  constitutes  "the  Israelite  indeed,"  was 
made  with  great  clearness  and  eloquence,  and  in  more  pre- 
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tendÍDg  countríea  than  ihose  of  ísicaragua,  would  have 
atomped  its  author  as  a  man  oí  no  ordiiiary  abilities. 

"The  trae  saint,"  said  the  speaker,  "  walks  apart  from  the 
^ittering  road  trodden  by  the  proud  and  selfish  world.  Hig 
is  the  path  in  the  valley  of  humUity.  He  pañis  not  for  the 
glory  of  the  soldier,  or  the  lame  of  the  statesman,  the 
Bpleador  of  wealth,  or  the  dignity  of  social  positiou.  Has 
hetalents?  líe  consécrales  themtoourholy  religión.  lias  he 
wealth  ?  It  is  a  frec  offering  at  the  feet  of  Charity.  Has 
he  a  lofty  lineage,  and  illustríous  ñame  ?  He  humbly  sur- 
renders  them  at  the  ehríne  of  the  Church.  All  ibis  did  the 
veüerated  dead  I  lie  waa  a  man  wbo  feared  God,  and  ad- 
hcred  steadfastly  to  his  service ;  irreproachable  iii  conduct,  a 
faithful  son,  a  true  ñiend,  an  obedieat  dtizen,  a  man  diaio- 
tcrested  in  his  views  and  actions,  modérate  in  his  desires, 
nucomplainiíig  in  advcraity,  humble,  in  prosperitj  ¡  puiilied 
la  the  fire,  weighed  in  the  balance^  bj  the  lofüest  standaid  ot 
the  Holy  Law,  he  is  preved  a  aaint  I  And  now,  azmdst  the 
glorious  array  of  sfúnta  and  martyn^  beyond  the  donded 
atmosphere  of  earth,  in  the  etemal  sunahine  of  Divinity, 
dwclla  tbat  puré  and  immortal  spirit  whose  rejected  teñe- 
ment,  cold  and  motionlesi:,  we  have  assembled  to  consign  to 
the  BÍlent  honse  appointed  for  all  living,  Our  tears  fall  on 
the  earth,  bul  our  smiles  are  reflectcd  in  Heaven  I" 

Aniougst  the  many  epitaphs  and  fragmentary  poetical  trib- 
utes elitited  by  the  death  of  this  Vicar,  the  subjoined  may 
be  tateii  as  a  very  fair  cxample.  "With  what  has  been  pre- 
sented  elsewhere,  it  will  no  doubt  satisfy  the  reader  tbat  the 
tropical  muse  scldom  rises  to  lofty  flights. 

EPITAFIO 
A  ía  muirle  del  muy  illuílre  y  vtrteralile  Prelado,fl  Señor  PreAilfnDr. 
Don  Deiiderio  de  la  Qaadra,  Vitario  CapÜíAtr  de  esta  Diicesia. 
Despueg  de  tantos  años  de  virtud, 
£1  feudo  pagos  cual  mortAl  viTiente, 
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Para  acercaros  al  trono  Omnipotente 
De  aquel  Dios  de  eterna  beatitud : 

Allí,  allí  la  inmensa  multitud 
De  santos  que  te  adoran  reverentes, 
Abriendo  campo  a  tu  espíritu  inocente, 
Ponen  en  tus  manos  sonoro  laúd. 

Gk>za  esa  vida  inmortal  que  te  deseo 
Al  mismo  tiempo  que  tu  muerte  lloro ; 
Y  mientras  entre  los  justos  yo  te  veo, 

Disfruta  cantando  en  alto  coro 
Safírica  corona  por  trofeo 
De  Ópalo  una  palma,  una  Silla  de  ora 
León,  Octubre  5  de  1849. 

The  funeral  of  the  Vicar  was  fax  mcxre  solemn  than  any 
other  wbich  I  witnessed  in  the  countrj.  In  most  instances 
the  funeral  ceremony  has  few  of  those  gloomy  accessories 
which  our  customs  prescribe  as  no  more  than  decorous. 
Youth,  innocence,  and  beauty,  like  omaments  on  the  brow  of 
age,  or  on  the  withered  limbs  of  deformity,  serve  only  to 
heighten  the  terrors  of  our  grim  conception  of  death,  the 
gloomy  and  remorseless  tyrant  who  gloats,  fiend-like,  over 
the  victims  of  bis  skeleton  arm.  Theirs  is  a  bappier  con- 
ception. Death  mercifully  relieves  the  infant  from  the  sor- 
rows  and  the  dangers  of  life ;  and  withers  the  rose  on  the 
cheeks  of  youth,  that  it  may  retain  its  bloom  and  fragrance 
in  the  more  genial  atmosphere  of  Heaven.  The  tear  of 
grief  falls  only  for  those  whose  long  contact  with  the  world 
has  efifaced  the  stamp  of  di vinity,.  whose  matured  passions 
have  cankered  the  heart,  and  whose  misdirected  ambitions 
ha  ve  di  verted  the  aspirations  of  the  soul  and  the  energies  of 
the  mind  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  the  grandeurs  of  Eter- 
nity  to  the  frivolities  of  Time. 

The  youngest  daughter  of  the  Licenciado  D.  died  and  was 
buried  in  the  latter  part  of  October.  She  was  young,  scarce 
sixteen,  and  the  idolized  child  of  her  parents.  Her  funeral 
might  have  been  her  brídal,  in  its  total  freedom  from  out- 
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ward  manifestations  of  grief.  The  procession  formed  before 
my  window.  Firet  were  nmsicíans  jilaying  a  cheerfiíl  straia, 
and  next  the  priesta  chaunting  a  aong  of  triuraph.  After 
them,  OQ  tlie  shouldere  of  young  meu,  was  borne  a  litter, 
oovered  witli  white  satiii  aiid  loaded  with  orange  branches, 
amidat  whicb,  dressed  in  wbite  as  for  a  festival,  her  bead 
wreatJied  with  puré  white  flowera,  and  holding  íq  her  haiids 
a  BÜver  cross,  was  the  marble  fonii  of  the  dead  girl.  The 
bereaved  parents,  the  sisters  and  relations  of  the  deceased 
followed  ;  their  eyes  were  tearleas,  and  though  the  traces  of 
aorrow  were  visible  on  their  faces,  yet  over  all  tbere  was  an 
expresBion  of  hope,  and  of  faith  in  the  teachings  of  nim  who 
has  declared  "  Blessed  are  the  puré  in  heart,  for  tbey  ehall 
8ce  God." 

Tl.i'  Inn.rals  -4'  ií,lai:t-i  íifl-  tiuu-Ii  the  samo.  The  body  is 
inraiiably  dressed  in  white,  and  covered  with  flowera.  lAe8 
firiag  rocketa,  and  musieiana  playing  lively  aira,  precede  tíw 
corpse,  and  the  parents  and  relatires  follow.  The  ratioBale 
of  thia  apparent  want  of  feeling  is  to  be  foirnd  in  the  Somi^ 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regoneration,  according  to  which  the 
departed  spirit  being  in  henven,  there  is  more  cause  for  hap- 
pincss  tlian  grief 

When  an  adult  is  dangerously  ill,  or  dying,  a  priest  is 
called,  who  goea  for  tlie  Viaticum.  An  altar  is  hastily  erected 
in  the  sick  eiíambcr ;  a  crucifix  is  placed  npon  it,  surrounded 
witli  lighted  candles  and  flowera,  a  place  being  left  for  the 
Costodia,  a  vessel  generally  of  gold  and  richly  jewelled.  con- 
toining  the  consecratcd  wafer.  Thia  ia  brought  by  a  priest 
in  a  litter  or  carriage,  surrounded  by  soldiers  and  boya  bear- 
iiig  lighted  candlep,  and  preceded  by  music, — sometimes 
consisting  only  of  a  single  violin.  The  people  kneel  as  the 
proct-'-ion  pTSí-es  through  the  streets.  Arrived  at  the  siek 
chamber,  the  sacrament  and  the  laat  ritea  of  the  chureh  are 
admniHtered  to  the  dying  one,  whose  friends,  gatbering  ¿lose 
around  the  bed,  whisper  "  Jesús  te  ampua,"  "  Jesna  te  aux- 
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ilie,"  "  María  te  favoresca," — Jesús  protect  thee,  Jesus  help 
thee,  María  favor  thee, — and  then,  when  they  suppose  the 
final  struggle  transpiring,  they  ejaculate,  "Jesus,  Jesus, 
Jesus !" 

**  Among  the  more  refined  inhabitants,"  says  Mr.  Crowe, 
in  his  interesting  book  on  Guatemala,  (and  the  same  practice 
is  followed  throughout  the  country,)  "  after  the  coffin,  covered 
with  black  velvet,  has  been  removed  from  between  the 
gigantic  candles  which  cast  a  palé  glare  upon  it  in  the  sombre 
apartment,  it  is  followed  by  a  long  train  of  fríends  on  foot, 
bearing  lighted  candles,  to  the  church,  and  then  to  the  ceme- 
tery.  When  the  corpse  has  been  finally  deposited,  the  fríends 
return  slowly  and  in  groups  to  the  house  of  mouming,  where 
the  chief  mourner  has  remained,  and  is  now  waiting  to 
receive  them  in  a  large  room  or  hall,  hung  with  black  cloth, 
at  onc  end  of  which  he  sits,  supported  on  his  left  or  ríght  by 
two  near  kinsmen  or  special  fríends.  The  visitors  sit  silently 
before  him  for  a  few  minutes,  on  seats  which  are  placed  for 
them  on  either  side  of  the  room,  and  having  thus  manifested 
their  participation  in  the  gríef  of  the  family,  they  ríse,  one 
after  another,  gently  press  the  hand  of  the  chief  mourner, 
and,  if  they  are  intimate  fríends,  perhaps  add  a  word  or  two 
of  condolence.  They  then  retire,  and  are  succeeded  by  others 
in  the  same  manner."  * 

There  is,  however,  much  that  is  repugnant  in  the  buríals, 
particularly  as  practised  in  León.  Near  most  of  the  towns 
is  what  is  called  the  Campo  Santo,  an  enclosed  consecrated 
cemetery,  in  which  the  dead  are  buríed  upon  the  payment  of 
a  small  sum,  which  is  devotcd  to  keeping  the  grounds  in 
order.  But  in  León  the  practice  of  burying  in  the  churches 
has  always  prevailed,  and  is  pcrpetuated  through  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  priests,  wlio  derive  a  considerable  fee  from  each 
buríal.     The  consequence  is,  that  the  ground  within  and 

^  Gbspel  in  Central  America,  p.  373. 
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•tonnd  Uw  cborches  lus  become  (íf  the  tenn  is  admiañUe) 
utantcd  witli  the  <lead.  The  borials  «re  made  aocording  to 
tile  amount  psid  to  the  chaicb,  for  &om  ten  to  twenty-fiTC 
ye&n,  at  tlic  i^nd  of  which  tíme  the  bones,  with  the  eaitíi 
aroimd  tbem,  are  removed  nnd  sold  to  tiie  numafactureiB  oí 
nitre !  The  gnveruinent  has  oppoaed  the  eatire  pracüce  toi 
maiiy  yenrs,  and  during  the  peiiod  of  the  cholera  prohibited  it 
But  tile  ÍQBtabilitj  of  afEürs  ia  the  coontiy  has  been  sach, 
that  tho  authoritii^a  liare  hesitated  to  proroke  the  hostUity  <á 
the  eutiro  prieütliond  by  puttiiig  a  peremptoiy  end  to  the 
practice.  Coñiiis  ai-t^  rarelj  uaed.  The  oorpee  is  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  tlie  gnLV<.\  the  earth  mdely  thrown  in,  aad  beaten 
bnrd  with  buivy  rnrniaera,  tríth  a  degree  of  indifierence,  not 
to  Hay  bnitulity,  wbich  is  really  shocldiig,  aad  which  I  cever 
pennitted  iiiy»t;If  to  wLtoesB  a  seoónd  time. 

Amoiin;»!  tlic  Boijrcee  of  revenue  to  which  the  priesthood 
has  adhered  with  greatest  tenacity,  and  the  gradual  abolitíon 
of  which  is  one  of  the  leading  meaanrea  of  the  Govemment 
policy  of  Nicaragua,  is  vhat  is  callad  the  capeüania,  or  lien 
on  property,  conveved  to  the  priesta  by  proprietors  at  tbeir 
dcath,  to  Bccure  ccrtiiiti  maascs  or  other  priestly  interpositioní 
on  bchalf  of  thcir  aouls,  or  conveyed  to  churcbes  for  the 
same  laudable  obji;cta.  Thus  Don  Fulano  finding  hia  end 
ai)])ro!ichiiig,  givcs  to  bis  priest  a  lien  of  twenty  dollars  a 
year  on  hia  catate,  in  considcration  of  which  a  certaiu  num- 
biT  of  masaos  sliall  be  said  for  bim  annually.  Next  year  the 
Dofia  Fulano  dios,  and,  not  to  be  outdone  in  piety,  abe 
securos  to  líer  favorite  cliurch  anotber  annual  aum  to  be 
investcd  in  "  villaiuous  Baltpetre"  for  the  glorification  of  her 
protectinj;  Santa,  and  the  benefit  of  her  own  "  alma,"  It  will 
roadily  be  secn  tbat  the  eontinuance  of  this  procesa  ibroiifli 
a  series  of  yoars  niitst,  in  the  end,  seriously  embarrasa  the 
rea!  estafe  of  tho  country,  and  prove  an  effectual  check  to 
tlie  iinprtiveineut  of  that  apeciea  of  property.  Thus  the  moet 
desirable  portious  of  León,  once  covered   with  squares  of 
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palaces,  are  now  waste  and  unoccupied,  in  consequence  of 
the  accumulation  of  the  capellanías,  which  exceed  in  amount 
tbe  market  valué  of  the  ground. 

During  my  stay  in  León,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
those  interested  in  maintaining  them,  the  Legislative  Cham- 
bers  decreed  the  abolition  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  capellanias, 
excepting  those  dedicated  to  educational  purposes.  Pre- 
viously,  I  believe,  fifteen  per  cent,  had  been  appropriatod  by 
the  Government,  and  oflfered  for  commutation  at  a  nominal 
sum.  The  entire  extinction  of  the  capellanias,  and  the 
reléase  of  the  property  which  they  have  so  long  burthened 
and  rendered  valueless,  will  be  the  ultímate  and  happy 
result  of  these  advances. 

I  have  said  that  the  masses  of  the  people  still  cherish 
something  of  their  original  religious  bigotry.  It  is,  never- 
theless,  fast  giving  way  to  more  liberal  sentiments,  and  no 
objection  is  made  to  foreigners  on  the  score  of  religión,  so 
long  as  they  preserve  a  decent  respect  for  the  ceremonies  of 
the  church,  and  do  not  outrage  the  prejudices  which  educa- 
tion  and  custom  have  created,  and  which  are  no  more  numer- 
óos ñor  stronger  than  with  us,  although  they  have  a  some- 
what  different  direction.  That  there  is  much  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  amongst  the  people,  is  unfortunately  true; 
ñor  is  the  fact  at  all  surprising,  in  consideration  of  their 
antecedents,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have 
been  placed. 

It  is  somewhat  diíBcult  to  ascertain  how  far  the  faith  of 
the  better  classes  in  papal  infallibility,  and  other  matters  to 
which  an  apparent  entire  deference  is  accorded,  really  ex- 
tends.    We  can  hardly  conceive  that  the  following  antiquated 

'  An  English  Protestant  Miasionary,  Mr.  P.  Orowe,  who  was  established 
in  Guatemala  for  some  years,  until  driven  out  by  the  servile  Gk>vernment, 
has  recently  published  a  work  enütJed  the  "  Gospel  in  Central  America," 
in  which  he  observes : 

"  Of  the  fact  that  infidelity  has  spread  extensively  in  Central  America, 
49 
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induigenoo  should  be  posted  upoii  every  door  in  ihe  houses 
of  the  must  ¡ulelligent  famUes,  cxcept  in  polilic  conformity 
U)  prejudices,  uot  shared  hy  tliose  famüies  themselves,  bul 
which  they  do  nol  care  to  oppose.  Yet  it  met  my  eye 
almost  everywhere,  in  tbe  housea  alike  of  the  ñch  and  th« 
poor,  of  tlie  Indian  and  tbe  CabeUero : — 


ALABADO  SEA  EL 

santísimo 

SACE4MENT0 
DEL    ALTAK! 

Naestro  Santiaimo  Podre  Poulu  V.  de  feliz  mcmoría,  en  sa  Btdftda 
17.  de  Abril  deapacbuda  en  Huma  dL>l  aSo  ÚA  Señor  de  1612,  «xkf- 
di&  indulgejiL-ia  plensrUi,  y  remisión  de  la  teroer»  pute  de  kn  pon- 
dos. &  cualquiera  persona  qae  en  su  cosa  laTÍere  eemto  donfa  s« 
pumls  lér  ^~  LA  AKTERioB  JACULATORIA  ;  _^  j  la  mísuu  indul- 
gencia plenaria,  to.faa  Iíls  veces  que  Iü  U'vereu,  y  e!  que  na  supiere 


1 


and  particularly  so  amonpsl  ihe  very  classe?  upon  whieh  Romaniím  hid 
forniorly  lie  atrougest  holJ.  there  can  be  iio  doubL  II  ia  proved  bv  Um 
almost  total  abandonraent  of  the  outward  observancea  of  Popen-  br  ihe 
bcttcT  educated  amongat  the  Ladinos,  and,  in  spit*  of  tbeír  political  tra- 
dencies,  by  the  whitís  and  puré  Creóles  also.  Wiih  the  eiceptioQ  of  tbe 
liiore  wpak  smongst  the  wonien  and  ehildren,  scarcely  anyof  tfae^  cbs<eí 
arif  now  to  be  seen  atlending  roosi  or  confrssion,  and  otber  reqoirenecu 
orí!  generaily  neglected  by  Ihetn,  Numbers  of  infidel  books  arv  to  be 
found  in  tbe  libraries,  and  in  the  buids  of  all  rii(j?«<  mnd  jvxea^  &» 
ítron^ly  we  the  minda  of  theí^e  ciarse?  irubued  with  <Mstical  mnd  aibet?- 
ticál  notjons,  that  it  becomes  apparent.  and  is  unUosliiiigly  arowrd  íd 
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FRAI8E    BE    TO    THE 
MOST  HOLY  SACRAMENT   OF  THE   ALTAR ! 

"  Our  most  holy  Father  Paul  V.  of  happy  memory,  in  his  Bull  from 
Rome,  April  17,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1612,  conceded  plenary  indulg- 
ence  and  remission  of  the  third  part  of  his  sins  to  whoever  should 
write  in  his  house  where  it  might  be  read  |^^the  precedino  ejacüla- 
TioN^^J ;  and  the  same  plenary  indulgence  every  time  he  should  read  it 
or  if  he  should  not  be  able  to  read,  every  time  he  should  venérate  the 
writing,"  i.  e.,  look  upon  it  with  veneration. 

"  Bendito  y  alabado  sea  el  Santo  Sacramento  del  Altar," 
Blessed  and  praised  be  the  holy  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  is 
the  common  ejaculation  of  the  servant  who  in  the  evening, 
first  brings  lighted  candles  into  the  occupied  rooms  of  the 
various  houses.  It  is  uttered  mechanically,  in  a  drawling, 
nasal  tone,  and  was  formerly  ahvays  responded  to  by  the 
members  of  the  family;but  like  many  other  customs,  the 
latter  part  of  the  practice  has  now  become  obsolete.  The 
recipient  of  a  favor  acknowlcdges  it  by  "  Dios  se  lo  pague," 
God  repay  you ;  if  an  engagement  is  made,  it  is  with  the 
qualification,  "  si  Dios  quiere,"  if  God  wills ;  and  when  a 
bond is  entered  into,  it  is  always  with  the  reservation,  "Pri- 
mero Dios,"  i.  e.,  if  my  first  duty  to  God  will  permit.  The 
"  higher  law"  is  always  recognized,  in  form  if  not  in  spirit. 

general  conversation.    Nay,  sonie  of  the  more  candid  among  the  priests 
openly  espouse  these  notions."—  p.  257. 

Some  of  the  priests,  this  author  adds,  ridicule  the  pretended  authority 
of  the  Pope,  and  rejoice  at  the  emancipation  of  the  people  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  l^r.  Crowe  rejoices  also,  at  the  succcss  of  infidelity 
o  ver  Romanism,  as  likely  to  result  in  good.  "  The  change  from  Popery, 
or  any  other  analogous  system,"  he  writes,  "  to  the  entire  rcjection  of  re- 
vealed  religión,  is  one  which  believers  in  Divine  Revelation  may  hail  with 
satisfaction,  if  they  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it;for  it  breaks  up 
prcjudices  of  education,  Icads  to  thought  and  inquiry,  and  sonietimea 
to  a  sincere  and  earnest  search  afler  truthl" 


"  IN»  iriice  kA»,''  G«d  off«r  all,  íb  die  oonuDonest  of  pro- 
mt». 

TW  pabBe  VtaitBaam,  cr  Fciuaioet^  aíEbnl  stnkiiig 
BaMMÍeaB  «f  &e  ^'"H,'^  of  tfae  popular  oaperstitions,  aod 
of  Ae  pñeaüj  jntwwiwe,  I  wiinnwH  one  of  Uiese,  sfaortlr 
■An-  BKjr  anind  ia  Imb.  It  amñaled  of  a  long  processíoD 
of  mol  aad  bú^  ooe  or  two  himdied  in  oomber,  barefooted 
ani  itrípped  to  the  nto,  ilieir  heads  and  íkces  covered  with 
«ctli  ta  u  b>  prgTcul  rooogaiticiit,  wiio  marclied  through  the 
pabfie  tmela,  fiotn  ooe  diindi  to  uiotfaer,  fiogellating 
ÜmiMnlTMB  wiá»  imv  tíia  tihsn^  Thev  were  preceded  b; 
a  lifc-NZe  fifntre  of  Chñst  oo  the  wj^  a  score  of  musicians, 
r"!  i  -i  ■■•"■■'■■':  --f  yn—:-  aií'Í  n ■.'!.!'■!'.,  i :■■.'<..  ■■'.  iLc  Lifter  bnrefoot- 
ed  and  some  bearing  bea.ry  cíowco  <m  their  shonldeis,)  vho 
cbanted  prayera,  irliile  tbe  penhrata  beat  time  with  the 
tboDgs  over  theír  own  shouldcn.  Eadi  one  cariíed  a  little 
croH  before  him  la  his  hand,  with  hÍB  head  bent  Sxrwaxd  as  it 
la  earnest  contemplation  of  the  saCTod  symboL  It  was  a  sin- 
gular spectacle ;  for  there  veie  bladc  bodiee,  and  loown,  and 
white  bodiefl,  and  yellow,  and  the  sharpBtrokes  of  the  thoi^ 
in  tlm  pausen  of  tlie  slow  and  moumful  music,  fairlj  made 
tln;  fli;rtli  of  the  BpecUttor  creep.  There  was,  however,  no  spe- 
ciiil  ix;iia«Íoii  for  sympathy,  for  eacb  penitent  had  it  ia  his 
[xnv'iT  to  gradúate  the  forcé  of  his  own  blows  to  bis  own 
iioÜDiiH  of  tlic  cnonnity  of  his  moral  oñences.  Some  laid  it 
oii  i-'-nÜy, — modérate  sinners  I — merely  as  a  matter  of  form ; 
bul.  llierc  were  othcrswho  punished  themsclves  lustily,  and 
ilrow  bliMKl  from  their  quivering  flesh  at  every  blow,  wbich 
rail  ilown  to  their  very  heela,  aud  purpled  the  ground  where 
lliov  irod. 

It  ni'oiiia  abnoMt  incredible  thatthese  heathenish  practices, 
oiily  mil'  remove  from  human  sacrifices,  should  yet  be  perpet- 
uated  aiiiougst  natious  clairaing  to  be  civilized.  Still,  when 
wi'  redoct  tliat  fusts  and  other  mortificatíons  of  the  bodv  are 
prisoril>ed  by  the   rituala  of  our  own  churches,  aud  pro- 
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claimed  from  the  executive  chair  of  our  own  nation,  we 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  any  manifestation  of  human 
folly,  or  wonder  that  the  popular  conception  of  God  is  not  yet 
purified  from  the  horrible  and  detestable  features  with  which 
it  was  invested  in  the  darkest  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
most  debased  stages  of  the  human  mind.  The  belief  that 
the  all-good  and  ominipotent  Euler  of  the  Universe  can  be 
pleased  with  the  self-inflicted  punishment  of  his  crcatures, 
whether  it  be  through  fasting  or  flagellation,  diífers  in  no  re- 
^ect  from  that  which  actuates  the  frantic  Hindoo,  who  pros- 
trates  himself  before  the  crushing  wheels  of  Jaggenath,  or 
that  inflamed  the  poor  Mexican,  who  ofifered  his  willing 
breast  to  the  knife  of  the  Aztec  priest,  that  his  palpitating 
heart  might  bathe  the  lips  of  the  idol  which  was  the  visible 
representation  of  his  sanguinary  God! 

There  were  other  Penitencias,  not  public,  but  which  were 
perhaps  more  se  veré.  A  hundred  or  more  of  the  penitenta 
are  sometimes  lockcd  within  a  church,  where  they  remain  for 
nine  days,  sleeping  but  four  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four, 
and  eating  but  once  in  that  period.  The  rest  of  the  time  is 
divided  between  the  various  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the 
rigid  rules  of  the  penitencia,  upon  their  knces,  or  prone  on 
the  rough  floor  of  the  dark  church  in  which  they  are  con- 
fined.  While  I  resided  near  the  Eglesia  de  la  Merced,  one 
of  these  penitencias  took  place,  and  I  was  several  times 
awakencd  in  the  dead  of  night  by  the  wailings  of  the  peni- 
tents,  mingling  harshly  with  the  low  and  cheerful  melodies 
of  that  Nature  which  harmonizes  with  its  great  Author,  and 
upon  whose  laws  kingcraft  and  priestcraft,  the  world  over, 
and  in  every  age,  have  waged  a  constant  and  most  unnatural 
and  unholy  war.  The  horrible  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and 
tlie  efficacy  of  austeritics,  penances,  and  immolations,  parts 
of  one  system,  find  the  best  evidence  of  their  truth  in  the 
fact  of  their  existence  amongst  men!  I  saw  the  enthusiasts 
when  they  came  out  of  the  church,  palé,  haggard,  and  filthy ; 
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and  rising  hastily,  with  a  vigoróos  blow  of  his  foot  knocked 
the  chair  from  underneath  the  delinquent,  who  carne  down 
with  a  forcé  which  must  have  jarred  every  bone  in  his  sinful 
body.  The  course  of  fasting  and  prayer  through  which  that 
priest  was  "put"  by  the  Padre  Cartine,  if  report  speaks  true, — 
midnight  vigils,  and  noonday  masses, — would  have  reformed 
Silenus,  and  made  a  saint  of  Bacchus. 

Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  together  constitute  a  Dioccss  of 
a  very  ancient  date.  It  was  organized  as  early  as  1526.  For 
the  period  intervening  betwecn  1832  and  1849,  the  Bishop's 
chair  was  vacant ;  but  in  the  latter  year  Don  George  Vite- 
Ri  Y  Ungo,  once  Secretary  of  State  of  Guatemala,  and  sub- 
sequently  Bishop  of  San  Salvador,  received  the  appointment, 
and  is  now  in  discharge  of  its  functions.  I  have  already 
described  hira  as  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  and  polished 
manners.  He  has  travelled  much,  and  never  fails  to  leave  a 
favorable  impression  on  the  minds  of  foreigners.  Yet  in  the 
country  he  is  accounted  an  intrigante^  and  does  not  seem  to 
enjoy  the  fuU  confidence  of  the  leading  inhabitants,  who 
nevcrtheless  treat  him  with  all  rcspect  and  courtesy.  While 
Bishop  of  San  Salvador,  he  is  said  to  have  taken  an  undue 
interest  in  political  aftairs,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  his  de- 
position  from  that  diocess;  for  the  people  of  San  Siilvador 
are  quite  as  liberal  in  religión  as  politics,  and  will  tolérate  no 
interference  in  public  aífairs  by  the  clergy,  as  such.  They 
nevertheless  concede  to  them  the  utmost  latitude  as  individu- 
áis, and  while  making  no  distinctions  in  their  favor,  make 
nono  against  them. 

In  respect  to  Education,  both  amongst  the  clergy  and  the 
people  of  Nicaragua,  little  need  be  said,  except  that  the 
standard  is  exccedingly  low.  I  spare  myself  the  painful  ne- 
cessity  of  writing  upon  the  subject,  by  tran.slating  the  follow- 
ing  impartial  passages  from  a  prívate  lettcr  on  this  point, 
addressed  to  me  by  one  of  the  best  informed  and  patriotic 
citizens  of  León.     A  knowledgeof  their  own  deficiencies  and 
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TT  urjr  peopie;  is  indispensable  to  secare  a  remedy  • 
iim    ae  :iaa:  :iiai  =oine  of  the  best  men  in  Nicaragua  are 
.OIC3Z2:  -ae  -ttIs  of  ignorance  fiíll  in  the  face,  is  one  of  the 
e»  jigTK  lo.  :ne  lioroaeope  of  the  country . 
'tducaiiüii    a  NicaragoaL*'  says  my   correspondent,   "is 
:?wtta^T  -noctt  itfsiectsed :  particularly  in  the  departments 
I «-  huutaitóf  üüú  ¿egpvia»  where  there  are  some  towns  with- 
us  :i  ¿mgje  teacher  of  any  snide.     Here  the  elements  of  edu- 
::k£K^a    a:r     niv  raugfat»  if  taught  at  all,  by  the   fatbers  of 
iumüe»  to  rhisirdiiidwn,  in  the  evening  before  going  to  bed  • 
:«t  raiíj  inr^crttcoon  :seidom  reaches  beyond  learning  them  to 
^.»«ifc  :aeir  v:afieehi^n.    In'these  places,  as  also  in    some 
uaen^  wti»M«  tíuen?  are  teachers,  it  is  a  common  tbina"  for 
;'ty»iK&  x^  <«iiii  úmr  children  to  the  house  of  some  poor 
:^tx¿oor.  Tütinf  rhey  are  taught  the  catechism,  and  to  make 
.>fctaixi  :vtHioufCSv  oaüed  wnting.     These  apologies  for  teach- 
erss^  1:^1%  e  lo  rv^^^mpense  beyond  an  occasional  small  present 
rS;  -TK»ae  :MÍopted  by  them  is  to  repeat  the  lesson  once  or 
twi\-^    5tti  t-vcf^  with  the  children ;  and  their  principal  occu- 
;•.  ••:>;<::>  iri  permittting  the  latter  to  do  what    thev 

;    *:  -ws>i>:i:i^  them  in  doinír  it  I 
'v;.v:i<  wherv  there  are  teachers,  there  are   seldom 
\  .:     ".0    r  :\vo  public  schools ;  iii  the  larofer  places 
•    -     -  .    iT'm:  c^.  a  few  more,  but  iinfortunately  all  of  prerrx 
*.'       •     .!e  >ii:*!0  character  with  tliose  above  desi.*ribeii.      I- 
i-,  >s;  -;.  Nv!>an^  tauuflit  oiily  the  ñmdameutal    dcxnrines  o: 
O   .^.uiiiicv.  r\>adinir  aml  writiiií?  ;  ñor  is  tliis  dono  iri  a^x- —i- 
.ii-At^  '.^  i:á  a:iv  ^^hkI  system,  but  geuerally  bv  a  proce<-  '.vh:oii 
s  'tiíe  Ivrror  thau  a  burlesque.     The  lesson  is  repeate-I  -c^r 
tiiv*  -tuií^ter.   simultaneously  by  the  whole  sohool.  ai:  I    ::  :5 
xiíilK'iLt    to   Si^v  whieh  shouts  loudest,    the    mastor      r    -!if 
s^^lu^lai-s:  but  it  is  ahvays  easy  to  tell  the  pn>xi— -v    .:  ^ 
¿^MKVÍ[ioit<<.\  frv>m  the  noise.     The  localities  of  thes^:  s*  L  •:> 
Aív  v^viiomliv  bad  and  filthy,  as  is  also  the  oiorhi-^  ::'  :h^ 
.Ht'hoIiUN,  whieh  oAen  consists  of  nothiug  mon?  than  a  sijn. 
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In  sorae  of  the  towns,  as  Masaya,  Managua,  and  Chinandega, 
the  public  schools  are  fiUed  to  overflowing,  and  as  each  one 
has  no  more  than  a  single  teacher,  he  can  only  bestow  a  very 
superficial  attention  upon  the  individual  scholars.  In  these 
towns  there  are  also  some  higher  schools,  in  which  Latin  is 
t:\ught,  after  the  oíd  method,  painful  alike  to  teacher  and 
studeiit,  and  generally  with  no  result  except  the  knowledge 
that  Señor  Fulano  has  studied  this  language  for  so  many 
years !  There  are  also,  in  these  towns,  phantom  classes  in 
what  is  called  Philosophy,  the  extent  of  whose  acquirements 
consists  in  studying  badly,  and  understanding  worse,  some 
paragraphs  in  Lugdunensis. 

"  Besides  their  public  schools,  both  Granada  and  León 
have  each  a  University.  That  of  León  is  oldest,  having 
been  founded  in  the  year  1675. 

*'  In  these  Universities  are  taught  the  following  branches : 
Latin  and  Spanish  Grammar,  Philosophy,  Civil  and  Canoni- 
cal Law,  and  Theology.  Lately  a  class  in  English  has  been 
organized  in  that  of  León ;  and  a  class  in  both  English  and 
French  in  that  of  Granada.  Of  Mathematics  and  other  cog- 
nate  branches  nothing  is  taught,  ñor  scarcely  anything 
known.  The  authority  in  Spanish  is  Alemany;  in  Latin, 
Nebrisa ;  in  Philosophy,  Lugdunensis ;  in  Civil  Law,  Salas ; 
in  Canonical  Law^  Devoti ;  in  Theology,  Larraga.  The  time 
devoted  to  these  studies  is,  to  Spanish,  Grammar,  and  Latin, 
two  years  and  a  half ;  to  Philosophy,  two  years ;  Civil  and 
Canonical  Law,  and  Theology,  three  years.  But  many  have 
not  the  patience  to  go  through  the  prescribed  time,  and  leap- 
ing  over  these  various  branches  of  study,  succeed  in  securing 
their  titles.  There  are  priests,  in  orders,  who  have  never  so 
much  as  read  the  Padre  Larraga  I 

"  In  order  to  obtain  the  degrees  and  secure  the  tassel,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  know  much ;  it  is  enough  to  have  a  general 
idea  or  two,  to  stand  well  with  the  professors,  be  able  to 
pay  the  fees  punctually,  to  spread  a  good  table  of  reíresh- 
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ments,  and  to  have  a  blazing  display  of  íireworks.  I  have 
known  instancea  in  which  the  candidate  did  not  answer  weÜ 
raorc  than  a  single  question,  and  jet  obtained  unaniraously 
tbe  degree  wliith  he  sought.  Thcre  are  more  Bacbclors  than 
meo ;  Doetors  swarm  everywhei'e ;  and  there  are  families  of 
weaUb  and  influence  in  wbich  the  tassel  goes  (practicallj)  by 
descent ! 

"  The  professora  of  Langnages  and  Civfl  Law  in  1850,  in 
León,  were  rery  good ;  but  the  professor  in  the  latter  depart- 
ment,  occupied  with  other  mattere,  has  permltted  his  place 
to  be  very  poorly  filled  by  certain  Bachelore.  In  fact,  all  the 
professora  do  but  little ;  principally  bceause  their  salaries  are 
insignificant  in  amount,  seldom  esceeding  $200  per  annura. 
Their  lectures  are  got  through  with  very  rapidly,  rarely 
occupyiug  more  tlian  an  hour  eacb,  and  are  scarcely  ever 
illustrated,  or  oníbrced  by  examplea  in  point. 

"  Conccrning  ihc  Univeraity  of  Granada,  I  am  not  wcll 
informed,  but  it  Í3  doubtlesa  on  about  the  same  footing  irilh 
tbat  of  León ;  or,  if  any  coinparison  may  be  instituted,  sorae- 
thing  worse. 

"  To  the  defects  in  the  system  of  Education  in  Nicaragua 
is  to  be  ascribed,  in  great  part,  the  troubles  with  whicb  the 
Stati!  has  bccn  afílicted.  There  ia  nothing  practical  in  the 
lessons  which  are  taught  in  the  schools ;  the  studies  are  all 
abstnicl,  and  the  fixcdness  of  eharacter  and  liberality  of 
vicws  whii'h  follow  from  a  knowledgc  of  the  present  condi- 
tion  and  ri'hilions  of  the  world,  an  understanding  of  modera 
scii'iicc.'í,  Geography,  Chemistry,  Mineralc^,  Matbematics, 
Knjíiin'i'riiig,  etc.,  etc.,  are  never  attained.  The  men  of 
oilucittion,  so  ealJed,  are  therefore  mere  creatures  of  circiim- 
Htiiiu'i's  iiml  impulísi's,  in  common  with  the  most  ignorant 
portioii  of  the  population,  and  fulty  as  vacillating  in  their 
ideas.  Tlieir  education  is  just  sufficient  to  give  them  power 
to  do  raischicf,  instead  performing  the  legitimate  office  of 
truly  comprehensive  acquirements,  that  of  a  balance-wheel 
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What  may  be  called  the  moral  effe<3t  of  an  education,  tliat 
which  contributes  to  form  the  cbaracter  of  the  man  and 
mould  it  upon  a  just  model,  is  wanting  in  the  system,  or 
rather  no-system,  not  only  of  Nicaragua,  but  of  all  the  other 
Spanish  American  States. 

"In  Nicaragua,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  teachers, 
methods,  books,  instruments,  and  of  nearly  all  the  elementa 
of  teaching,  there  is  nothing  which  can  properly  be  called 
education.*  Not  because  there  are  no  latent  capacities  or 
dispositions  for  learning  amongst  the  people ;  ñor  do  I  mean 
to  say  that  there  is  a  total  absence  of  really  cultivated  and 
well-educated  men.  On  the  contrary,  there  a  number  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  acquiring  education  through  the 
assistance  of  prívate  teachers,  or  who  have  perfected  them- 
selves  abroad ;  but  these  are  lost  in  the  mass  of  ignoranoe 
and  shallow  acquirements  which  surround  thera. 

"  In  León,  I  may  add,  there  are  ten  or  a  dozen  schools,  in 
some  of  which  there  is  an  avcrage  daily  attendance  of  two 
hundred  scholars.  The  highest  pay  of  teachers  is  ten  dollara 
per  month." 

But  notwithstanding  the  general  deficiency  in  education, 
and  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  there  exista  a  most  laudable 

'  "  Tbe  books  employed,"  says  Mr.  Crowe,  "  besides  the  gloomy  charao- 
ter  of  their  contents,  are  in  bulk  sufficient  to  discourage  the  most  enter- 
prising  child.  They  are  four  or  five  in  number,  consisting  of  heavy  vol- 
umes,  which  make  an  antique  collection,  heavy  and  dry  enough  to  dis- 
courage adulta.  First  *  La  Cartilla,'  containing  the  alphabet,  the  forms  of 
prayer,  and  the  commandments  of  the  Church,  with  no  attempt  at  grada- 
tion.  The  second,  'El  Canon/  the  third,  *El  Catecismo/  and  fourth,  *E1 
Ramillete.'  All  these,  which  are  much  larger  than  the  first,  contain  theo- 
logical  definitions,  digests  of  doctrines,  creeds,  holy  legends,  and  devotional 
formulas,  addressed  to  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints.  Through  every  one  of 
these  the  unhappy  scholar  is  doomcd  to  wade  from  beginning  to  end ;  and 
so  deep  is  his  aversión  to  the  task,  and  so  great  is  the  triumph  when  a 
child  has  overeóme  one  of  these  obstacles  to  his  progress,  that  the  event  is 
actually  celebrated  in  his  family  by  feasting." — ^p.  287. 
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RETURN — DEPTH  OF  LAKE  MANAGUA — COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  THE  TWO 
LAKES — POPULAR  ERR0R8. 

Althouh  León  is  de  /acto  the  seat  of  the  Nicaragaan 
Ck)vemment,  yet  the  framers  of  the  existing  constitution  of 
the  State,  in  view  of  the  rivalry  and  jealousy  which  exist  be- 
tween  the  cities  of  Granada  and  León,  and  in  order  to  relieve 
the  Legislative  Assembly  from  the  overawing  political  influ- 
ence  of  the  latter,  designated  the  city  of  Managua  as  the  place 
of  its  meeting.  The  choice  was  in  many  respecta  a  good 
one ;  Managua  is  not  only  central  as  regards  position,  but 
its  inhabitants  are  distinguished  for  their  attachment  to  "law 
and  order,"  and  their  deference  to  constituted  government. 

The  task  of  getting  together  the  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly, which  is  comprised  of  a  House  of  Deputies  and  a  Sen- 
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and  wliere  he  would  find  the  armj  doctor,  to  administer  to 
his  necessities  during  his  journey  to  Managua.  The  Licen- 
ciado expostulated,  but  the  officer  looked  at  his  watch  and 
coolly  observed  that  the  cart  must  start  in  precisely  three 
minutes,  and  dead  or  alive  the  Licenciado  must  go.  The 
doctor  was  waited  upen  in  like  manner,  A^nth  the  information 
that  the  Director  had  sent  his  own  horse  for  his  accommoda- 
tion,  and  four  riáis  (half  a  dollar)  for  his  expenséis,  and  that 
he  had  five  minutes  wherein  to  prepare  himself  for  the  ex- 
cursión I  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  lawyer  was  suddenly 
cured,  and  that  both  he  and  the  delinquent  doctor  duly 
filled  out  the  quorum  at  Managua.  They  each  tell  the  story 
now  as  an  exceedingly  good  joke,  but  the  General  a  vera  that 
at  the  time  of  their  appearance  in  their  seats,  their  mannera 
and  temper  were  far  from  angelic. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  had  been  called  to  meet  on  the 
15th  of  September,  to  act  on  the  treaty  just  negotiated  with 
the  United  States,  and  on  the  canal  contract  which  had  been 
conceded  to  certain  American  citizens,  under  the  conditional 
guaranty  of  their  government.  The  hopes  of  the  people 
were  much  elevated,  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  to  be 
brought  before  the  Assembly,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
constitutional  quorum  would  be  got  together  at  the  time 
appointed,  without  resort  to  any  extraordinary  measures  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  it.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
19th  that  we  received  official  information  of  the  organiza- 
tion  of  the  Chambera,  and  we  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to 
Managua,  where  Pedro  Blanco  had  long  before  received 
ordera  to  prepare  a  house  for  our  reception,  and  to  adopt 
efficient  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  "las  pulgas."  We 
left  León  on  the  aftemoon  of  one  day,  and  reached  Managua 
during  the  forenoon  of  the  next.  Don  Pedro  had  newly 
white-washed  a  house,  occupying  the  "  esquina,"  or  comer 
opposite  his  own,  and  installed  a  couple  of  servants,  in  an- 
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with  the  world,  and  free  fít)in  foreign  interference  and  annojance,  can 
successfiílly  devote  its  energies. 

"  For  this  relief  we  need  not  despair.  We  may  jet  be  called  upon  to 
make  sacriñces  to  secure  it;  but  it  must  come  with  the  successful  prosa- 
cution  of  that  grand  enterprise  of  connecting  the  two  great  oceans,  which 
is  now  occupying  the  paramount  attention  of  the  commercial  world : — an 
enterprise  which  is  not  only  fraught  with  immense  results  to  trade,  but 
which  must  work  a  total  change  in  the  political  and  moral  relations  oí 
all  the  countries  of  the  globe ;  the  g^eatest  work,  not  of  this  cycle  alone, 
but  of  all  ages. 

"  As  a  dii-ect  and  essential  step  toward  the  consummation  of  this  grand 
enterprise,  with  its  train  of  consequcnces  so  important  to  our  indepen- 
dence  and  prosperity,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  Treaty  of  AUiance, 
Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Protection,  negotiated  with  the  Honorable 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  great  and  enlightened  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  and  a  contract  for  opening  a  Ship  Canal,  con- 
cluded  between  the  agent  of  an  American  Company  and  this  Qovemment, 
— upon  both  of  which  you  will  be  called  to  act,  in  conformity  with  the 
constitution," 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  Don  Toribo  Teran,  re- 
sponded to  this  address  at  length.  The  tenor  of  his  remarks 
will  appear  from  the  following  passages : 

"  Sir,  this  Assembly  is  actuated  by  the  earnest  desire  of  cooperating 
with  the  Executive  in  whatever  shall  promote  the  interests  or  the  glory 
of  the  State ;  and  ofiers  its  prayers  to  Heaven  for  light  and  guidance  in 
the  discharge  of  its  intricate  duties.  It  desires  me  to  felicitate  you  upon 
the  wisdom  and  firmness  with  which  you  discharged  the  responsible  duties 
of  your  position  during  the  late  troubles,  and  which  saved  the  State  from 
the  terrors  which  at  one  time  impended  on  the  political  horizou.  It  con- 
gratulates  you  also  upon  the  dignity  and  skill  with  which  you  have  con- 
ducted  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  which  have  raised  it  in  the 
estimation  pf  other  and  more  powerful  nations,  and  secured  for  it  their 
sympathy  and  confídence. 

"  The  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  State  in  support  of  civil  and  social 
order  have  been  great,  but  most  happily  successful ;  the  hydra  of  anarchy 
is  crushed,  and,  so  far  as  the  internal  relations  of  our  country  are  con- 
cerned, we  look  forward  to  a  peaceful  future,  and  a  rapid  and  constant 
progresa.  To  foreign  pretensions  and  the  territorial  aggressions  with  which 
we  have  been  persecuted,  and  which  are  now  the  only  sources  of  dinquiet 
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to  the  StAtc,  let  us  bop«  for  the  earlj  ÍD[«rposítion  of  ibaí  iwtioii  to  «riiieti 
we  hsTe  ^ways  been  accu^tomed  to  took  as  a  model  br  oursdres — • 
natioD  powerfii!,  enlightened,  and  lulureU/  called  lo  deTend  our  tcrriLorj, 
in  confomiitj  with  Ihe  great  aad  glorious  principie  which  it  iras  üie  ñnt 
lo  procluim,  and  whir:h  finda  a  raspóme  la  every  American  beart,  ts,: 
ihst  '  The  AmerícsQ  ContiaeQt  beloa^  to  AmericaoB,  aod  ia  imi  1 1  <|  lo 
RepublioMi  Instituoons.'  " 

It  wUl  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  here,  that  both  treaty  and 
cOQtract  were  imanimously  ratified,  at  tbe  eorltest  moment, 
after  passing  through  the  forma  prescribed  by  the  constitu- 
tion, — a  proof  of  the  confideoce  and  friendaliip  of  the  people 
and  Govemment  of  Nicaragua,  wLicli  we,  aa  Americans, 
ahould  never  forgct.  The  newa  of  ihe  event  was  everywhere 
received  with  extroordinary  demonstrationa  of  eatisfaction 
and  joy;  and  it  ia  niost  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  the  hopea 
which  it  created  may  not,  frum  the  mistaken  policy  of  Gov- 
ernment, or  the  bad  faith  of  companies,  owing  their  very 
existence  to  Nicaraguan  generosity,  give  place  lo  despair,  and 
respect  be  changed  into  eontcmpt,  and  friendship  into  hate, 

I  bad  heard  much  in  T^eon  of  ancicnt  monuments  in  the 
vicinity  of  Managua,  and  particularly  of  an  ancicnt  Indian 
temple  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  on  the  ahore  of  a  small  lake, 
amongst  the  hills  at  the  back  of  the  city.  I  now  learned  that 
the  lake  waa  called  líihapa,  and  that  upon  the  rockB  which 
surrounded  it  were  many  figures,  execnted  in  red  paint,  con- 
cerning  the  origin  of  which  nothiug  waa  known,  but  which 
were  reported  to  be  very  ancient,  "  hechando  antea  la  Con- 
quista," made  before  the  Conquest.  The  next  morning, 
having  meanwhile  procured  a  guide,  we  started  for  this  lake. 
The  path,  for  a  league,  led  through  a  beautiful  level  coun- 
try,  magnificently  wooded,  and  relieved  by  open  cultivated 
Bpaccs,  which  were  the  hattos  and  huertas  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Managua.  Nearly  every  one  of  theae  had  a  small  cañe 
hut,  picturesquely  aituated  amidst  a  group  of  palma  or  fruit 
treea,  in  ita  centre,  reached  by  broad  patha  beneath  archways 
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of  plantains.  Here  the  owners  reside  when  weaxy  of  the 
town.  We  overtook  hundreds  of  Indian  laborera,  with  a  tor- 
tilla and  a  bit  of  chease  in  a  little  net-work  bag  thrown  over 
one  shoulder,  pantaloons  tucked  up  to  the  thighs,  and  carry- 
ing  in  the  right  hand,  or  resting  in  the  hollow  of  the  left 
arm,  the  eternal  machete^  the  constant  companion  of  every 
mozo,  which  he  uses  as  an  axe  to  olear  the  forest,  a  spade  to 
dig  the  earth,  a  knife  wherewith  to  divide  his  meat,  and  a 
weapon  in  case  of  attack.  Passing  the  level  country  adja- 
cent  to  the  city,  we  carne  to  the  base  of  the  hills  which  inter- 
vene  between  the  lake  and  the  sea.  Here,  at  every  step, 
traces  of  volcanic  action  met  our  view,  and  the  path  became 
rough  and  crooked,  winding  amongst  disrupted  rocks,  and 
over  broad  beds  of  lava.  The  latter  extended  down  the  side 
of  the  ridge,  showing  that  anciently  there  had  existed  a 
cráter  somewhere  above  us,  now  concealed  by  the  heavy 
forest.  The  eruptions,  however,  must  have  taken  place 
many  centuries  ago,  for  the  lava  was  disintegrated  at  the  sur- 
face,  and  aflforded  a  luxuriant  foothold  for  vines,  bushes,  and 
trees.  For  this  reason,  although  we  knew  that  we  had  at- 
tained  an  elevated  position,  we  found  it  impossible  to  see 
beyond  the  evergreen  arches  which  bent  above  us,  and  which 
the  rays  of  the  sun  failed  to  penétrate.  The  ascent  was 
steep,  and  our  progress  slow, — so  slow  that  a  troop  of  indig- 
nant  monkeys,  swinging  from  branch  to  branch,  grimacing, 
and  threatening  vehemently,  was  able  to  keep  pace  with  us. 
We  fired  our  pistols  at  them,  and  worked  up  their  feelings  to 
a  pitch  of  excitement  and  rage,  humiliatingly  like  the  ebulli- 
tions  of  humanity.  These  amusing  denizens  of  the  forest, 
I  frequently  obscrved,  seem  annoyed  by  the  presence  of 
white  men,  and  will  fret  and  chatter  at  their  approach,  while 
the  brown  natives  of  the  country  may  passand  repass,  if  not 
without  attracting  their  notice,  at  least  without  provoking 
their  anger. 

At  the  distance  of  about  two  leagues  and  a  half  from 
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Managua,  we  reached  what  appcared  to  be  a  broad,  brokra  ' 
taUe-land,  the  aummit  of  the  dividing  range  intervening  be- 
tween  the  Lake  and  Ocean.  We  had  not  proceeded  far, 
before  we  discovered  a  liigh  oonical  peak,  made  up  of  scorúe 
and  ashea,  and  bare  of  trees,  wbich  bad  evidently  been 
formed  by  the  matter  thrown  out  from  soma  aeigbboriug 
vokanic  vent.  Here  our  guide  turned  asido  at  right  angles 
lo  our  path,  and  cieariug  tbe  way  with  his  machete,  in  a 
few  miuules  led  us  to  the  edgc  of  the  ancient  cráter.  It 
was  an  immense  oriflce,  fully  half  a  mile  acroas,  witb  pre- 
cipitóos walls  of  black  and  rivcn  rocke.  At  the  bottom, 
motionlesa  and  yeilow,  üke  a  píate  of  baraished  brasa,  waa 
tbe  lake  of  Nihapa,  The  wall  of  tbe  cráter,  upon  the  side 
where  we  stood,  was  higber  than  at  any  otber  poinl,  and  the 
brain  almost  reeled  in  looking  over  ita  ragged  edge,  down 
upoQ  tbe  Ácheronian  gulf  below.  Upon  the  otber  side,  the 
guide  nssured  ua  there  was  a  path  to  the  water,  and  tbere 
too  were  the  rock  temple,  and  "  los  pieiiras  pintadas,"  So 
we  fell  baek  ¡uto  our  path  again,  and  skirting  aloug  the  base 
of  the  cone  of  scorise  to  wbicb  I  bave  referred,  after  a  briak 
ride  of  tweiity  minutes,  carne  auddenly,  and  to  onr  surpriae, 
upon  a  collection  of  buts  pertaining  to  a  cattle  estáte.  Here 
burst  upon  our  sight  an  almost  boundleas  view  of  moun- 
tain,  lake,  and  foreat.  Behind  us  towered  the  oone  of 
scorifB,  covered  with  a  soft  green  raantle  of  grasa,  üpon 
one  side  yawned  the  extinct  cráter  with  its  waveless  lake ; 
upon  the  otber  were  ridges  of  lava,  and  ragged  piles  of  tra- 
cbytic  rock,  üke  raasses  of  iron ;  wbile  in  front,  in  tbe  foro- 
grotind,  stood  the  picturesque  cañe  hnta  of  the  vaqueree, 
clastered  round  with  tall  palms  and  the  broad  traasluoeat 
leaves  of  the  plantain.  But  bejond  all, — beyond  the  moun- 
tain  slopes  and  billowy  bilis,  sbrouded  witb  never-fadíng 
forests,  among  wbicb,  lite  fleecy  clonds  of  wbite  and  crímsoD 
reflected  in  a  sea  of  green,  rose  the  topa  of  flowering  trees, — 
bejond  these,  flasbing  back  the  ligbt  of  the  moming  gnn 
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from  its  bosom,  spread  out  the  Lake  of  Managua,  with  its 
lairy  islets  and  distant,  dreamy  shores ! 

We  leñ  our  horses  at  the  huts,  and  foUowed  a  broad,  well- 
beaten  path  which  led  to  the  point  where  the  walls  of  the 
extinct  cráter  were  lowest.  Here  ^e  found  a  narrow  path 
between  the  rocks,  barely  wide  enough  to  admit  a  horse  to 
pass.  It  had  in  part  been  formed  by  man,  probably  before 
the  Conquest,  when,  according  to  the  early  chroniclers,  even 
these  hills  were  thronged  by  a  happy  and  industrious  people. 
The  descent  for  a  few  hundred  feet  was  very  steep,  between 
high  walls  of  rock.  It  then  turned  short,  and  ran  along  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  where  fallen  masses  of  stone  afibrded  a  foot- 
hold,  and  clinging  trees  curtained  with  vines  concealed 
yawning  depths  and  perilous  steeps,  which  would  otherwise 
have  dizzied  the  head  of  the  adventurous  traveller.  Near 
the  bottom  the  path  widened,  and  at  the  water's  brink  we 
reached  a  kind  of  platform,  edged  with  rocks,  where  the 
cattle  from  the  haciendas  came  down  to  drink,  and  whence 
the  vaqueros  of  the  huts  obtained  water  for  their  own  use. 
Here  a  few  trees  found  root,  añbrding  a  welcome  shelter 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  for  the  breezes  which  fan  the  hill- 
sides  never  reach  the  surface  of  this  almost  buried  lake. 

The  walls  of  the  ancient  cráter  are  everywhere  precipit- 
ous,  and  at  the  lowest  point  probably  not  less  than  five  hun- 
dred feet  in  height.  Except  at  the  precise  spot  where  we 
stood,  the  lake  washed  the  clifl&,  which  went  down,  sheer 
down,  to  unknown  depths.  We  looked  up,  and  the  clouds 
as  they  swept  over  seemed  to  touch  the  trees  which  crowned 
the  lofty  edges  of  the  precipice,  over  which  the  vines  hung 
in  green  festoons. 

Upon  the  vertical  face  of  the  cliff  were  painted,  in  bright 
red,  a  great  variety  of  figures.  These  were  the  "  piedras 
pintadas"  of  which  we  had  heard.  Unfortunately,  however, 
long  exposure  had  obliterated  nearly  all  of  the  paintings ; 
but  most  conspicuous  amongst  those  still  retaining  their  out- 
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rigines  was  artfiíUy  depicted  so  as  to  combine  both  symboLs 
in  one.  The  figure  was  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  is 
accurately  represented  in  the  accompanying  Píate  1,  Fig.  1. 
Abo  ve  it,  and  amongst  some  confused  lines  of  partially  ob- 
literated  paintings,  not  represented  in  the  sketch,  was  the 
figure  of  a  human  hand, — the  red  hand  which  haunted  Mr. 
Stephens  during  all  of  his  explorations  amongst  the  monu- 
ments  of  Yucatán,  where  it  was  the  symbol  of  the  divinity 
Kab-ul,  the  Author  of  Life,  and  God  of  the  Working  Hand/ 

Upon  some  rocks  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  cliflf  upon 
which  is  this  representation  of  the  serpent,  there  were  for- 
merly  large  paintings  of  the  sun  and  moon,  together,  as  our 
guide  said,  "  con  muchos  geroglificos,"  with  many  hiero- 
glyphics.  But  the  section  upon  which  they  were  painted, 
wa,s  tlirown  down  during  the  great  earthquake  of  1838. 
Parts  of  the  figures  can  yet  be  traced  upon  some  of  the  fallen 
fragments.  Besides  these  figures,  there  were  traces  of  hun- 
dreds  of  others,  which,  however,  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
niade  out.  Some,  we  could  discover,  had  been  of  regular 
outline,  and  from  their  relative  proportions,  I  came  to  the 
conclusión  that  a  certain  degree  of  dependence  had  existed 
between  them.  One  in  particular  attracted  my  attention, 
not  less  from  its  regularity  than  from  the  likeness  which  it 
sustains  to  certain  figures  in  the  painted  historical  and  ritual 
MSS.  of  México.  It  is  designated  by  FiG.  2,  in  the  same 
Píate  with  the  figure  of  the  serpent  already  described. 

Upon  various  detached  rocks,  lying  next    to  the  water, 

^  Those  who  feel  interested  in  the  subject  of  symbolism  a:=i  it  exist«<l 
amongst  the  American  semi-civilized  nations,  or  as  connected  with  their 
religions  systems,  will  find  it  illustrated  to  a  cortain  cxtent,  in  my  work 
entitled  "  Thk  Serpent  Symbol  and  the  WoR.snip  of  the  ReciprocalPrin- 
ciPLES  of  Natüre  in  Amkrica,"  in  which  particular  prominence  has  been 
given  to  the  worship  of  the  serpent,  so  extcnsivrly  diffused,  and  yet  so 
eniginatical.  Thcsc  are  suíyects  which  it  is  not  my  design  to  discusu  ¡n  a. 
popular  work  Hke  the  present. 
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beneath  trailí  ng  vines,  or  but  half  revealed  above  fidlea  debris 
and  vegetable  aocumulations,  we  disoovered  ntuneíoiiB  oiher 
outline  fígoies,  some  exceedingly  rude,  repreaeiitíng  men  and 
animalft,  together  wüh  many  impiessions  of  the  human  hand. 
Some  of  theae  are  repiesented  in  Fíate  IL 

B 7  carefolly  poiaing  mjself  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
narrow  shelf  or  shoro,  I  oould  disobyer,  beyond  an  ad- 
▼anced  oolumn  of  rock,  the  entrance  to  the  BO-called  exca- 
vated  temple  of  the  andent  Indiana.  I  saw  at  once  that  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a  natural  niche  in  the  diff ;  but  jet 
to  aettle  the  matter  conclusivelj,  I  stripped,  and,  not  without 
some  repugnanoe,  swam  out  in  the  sulphurous  looking  lake^ 
and  aiound  the  intervening  rocks,  to  the  iront  of  the  open- 
ing.  It  was,  as  I  had  supposed,  a  natural  arch,  about  thirty 
feet  high,  and  ten  or  fifteen  feet  deep ;  and  seen  ñom  the 
opposite  cliff,  no  doubt  appeared  to  the  superstitious  Indians 
like  the  portal  of  a  temple.  The  paintings  of  which  ibej 
had  spoken,  were  onlj  discolorations  produoed  by  the  firc» 
which  had  once  fiamed  up  fix>m  the  abyss  where  now  slam* 
bered  the  opposing  element.  Our  guide  told  us  that  there 
were  many  other  paintings  on  the  cliffs,  which  could  only  be 
reached  by  means  of  a  raíl  or  boat.  The  next  day  M.  re- 
turned  with  a  canoe  from  Managua;  it  was  gotfdown  wilh 
great  difficulty,  and  in  it  we  coasted  the  entire  lake,  but 
without  discovering  anything  new  or  interesting. 

We  were  told  that  there  were  alligators  in  this  lake,  but 
we  saw  none,  and  still  remain  decidedly  skeptical  upon 
that  point,  notwithstanding  the  positive  assertions  of  the 
vaqueros.  Tliat  it  abounded  in  fish,  however,  we  could 
not  fail  to  disco  ver,  for  they  swarmed  along  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  cliflFs.  This  lake  waa  no  doubt 
ancicntly  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  Indians ;  for  it  is  stül 
regarded  with  a  degree  of  superstitious  fear  by  their  descend- 
ants.  Our  guide  told  us  of  evil  deraons  who  dwelt  within  its 
depths,  and  vengefully  dragged  down  the  swimmers  who 
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ventured  out  upon  its  gloomy  waters.  It  was  easy  to  im- 
agine that  here  tbe  aboriginal  devotees  liad  made  sacrifices 
to  their  mountain  gods,  the  divinities  who  presided  over  the 
internal  fires  of  tbe  eartb,  or  who  ruled  tbe  waters.  Tbis  balf 
buried  lake,  witb  no  perceptible  opening,  situated  amidst 
melted  rocks,  on  tbe  summit  of  a  mountain,  witb  all  of  its 
accessories  of  dread  and  mystery,  was  well  calculated  to 
rouse  tbe  superstitious  fears  and  secnre  tbe  awe  of  a  people 
distinguisbed  above  all  otbers  for  a  gloomy  fancy,  wbicb  in- 
vested  nearly  all  of  its  creations  witb  features  of  terror  and 
severity, — creations  wbose  first  attribute  was  vengeance,  and 
wbose  most  acceptable  sacrifices  were  palpitating  bearts,  torn 
from  tbe  breasts  of  buman  victims. 

It  was  past  noon  before  we  bad  finisbed  our  investigations 
at  tbe  lake,  and  we  retumed  to  tbe  buts  of  tbe  vaqueros 
weary,  bot,  and  bungry.  Tbe  women — ^blessed  bearts  tbe 
world  ovcr ! — swung  bammocks  for  us  in  tbe  sbade,  and  we 
lay  down  in  luxurious  cnjoyment  of  tbe  magnificent  view, 
wbilc  tbcy  ground  tbe  parcbed  corn  for  tbe  always  welcome 
cup  of  tute.  And  altbougb  wben  we  came  to  leave,  tbey 
cbarged  us  fuUy  ten  times  as  mucb  for  it  as  tbey  would  bave 
requircd  of  their  own  countiymen,  yet  tbey  bad  displayed  so 
mucb  alacrity  in  attending  to  our  wants,  tbat  we  sealed  tbe 
paymcnt  witb  as  bearty  a  "  mil  gracias,"  as  if  it  bad  been  a 
free  offering. 

Our  guide  took  us  back  by  a  new  patb,  in  order  to  sbow 
us  wbat  be  callcd  tbe  Salt  Lake.  It  was  not  an  extinct 
cráter,  like  tbat  of  Nibapa,  but  oue  of  tbose  singular,  funnel- 
sbaped  depressions,  so  frequent  in  volcanic  countrics,  and 
wbicb  seem  to  bave  been  caused  by  tbe  siuking  of  tbe  eartb. 
It  was  a  gloomy  looking  place,  witb  a  greenisb  yellow  pool 
at  tbe  bottom,  tbe  water  of  wbicb,  our  guide  said,  was  salt 
and  bitter.  Tbe  sides  were  steep,  and  covered  witb  tangled 
vines  and  busbes,  and  we  did  not  attempt  to  descend. 

Tbere  are  otber  lakes,  witb  musical  Indian  ñames,  in  the 
62 
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vicioity  of  Managua,  wbich  closely  resemble  that  of  Nihapa, 
and  owe  their  origio  to  similar  causea.  One  of  these  occura 
within  a  mile  of  the  town,  and  is  a  lavorite  resort  for  tBe 
"lavadoras,"  or  wash-women.  It  ia  reaohed  by  unmcrous 
patba,  some  broad  and  bordered  with  cactus  hedges,  and 
othcrs  winding  througli  green  coverta,  where  the  stranger 
often  comes  suddenly  npon  the  startled  Indian  girl,  whoee 
unshod  feet  have  worn  tho  hard  earlh  smooth,  and  whose 
banda  have  trained  the  vinea  into  fiístooued  arches  above  hÍ8 
head,  There  ia  but  one  deacent  to  this  lake ;  wbich  in  the 
course  of  ages  has  bcen  made  broad  and  comparatively  easy, 
Tlie  shorc  is  lined  with  large  trees  of  maguificent  foliage, 
VieneatU  the  ahadows  of  which  the  "  lavadoras"  oarry  on  their 
never  ending  operations.  The  water  ia  cool  and  limjíid ;  and 
the  lake  Itself  more  reaembles  sorae  imniense  fountain,  where 
bright  strcams  might  have  their  birth,  rather  than  a  fathom- 
leíB  volcíinic  pool,  so  woll  has  naturc  concealed  benealh  a  robe 
of  trees,  and  vines,  and  flowers,  the  evJdencca  of  ancient  con- 
vulsions,  rocka  riven  by  earthquakes,  or  melted  by  fires 
from  the  incandescent  dcpths  of  the  earth. 

It  waa  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  retumed  from  Niha- 
pa ;  but  whatever  raight  have  heen  the  pleasure  or  satisfác- 
tion  of  our  visit,  it  went  for  notbing  as  compared  with  that 
which  we  experienced  in  finding  a  courier  from  Granada, 
bringing  us  letters  and  papera  from  the  United  States,  tbree 
months  later  than  any  we  hud  yet  received.  Dinner  was 
forgottcn  in  the  cager  baste  to  leam  what  the  great  world 
had  bcen  about,  all  the  time  we  had  been  vegetating  amongst 
orange  and  palm  trees  in  thia  aecluded  comer  of  the  world. 
The  trivial  Ítems  of  newa  which  the  dweller  in  Gotham,  sip- 
ping  bis  coffee  over  the  morning  papers,  would  pas3  by  with 
an  idle  glance,  were  to  us  momentous  mattere,  and  every  para- 
grapb  of  every  column  was  religiously  read,  with  a  guato 
which  no  one  but  the  traveller  similarly  situated  can  appre- 
ciatfi.     The  newspaper  is  a  luxury  which  the   poorest  day 
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laborer  in  the  United  States  may  possess ;  and  the  American 
would  sooner  deny  himself  his  tea  and  coffee,  than  the  satis- 
faction  of  glancing  over  its  columns,  however  dull,  in  the 
iñorning,  or  añer  the  labora  of  the  day  are  closed,  in  the 
evening.  We  missed  many  things,  in  Central  America, 
which  we  had  come  to  regard  as  essential  to  our  comfort  and 
happiness,  but  the  newspaper  most.  Its  place  was  very 
poorly  supplied  by  the  Padre  Paul's  little  "  Correo  del 
Istmo,"  filled  with  government  decrees,  and  published  twice 
a  month.  It  was  in  vain  that  we  looked  there  for  our  daily 
home  pabulum  of"  Late  and  Important  by  Telegraph" — 
"Terrible  Catastrophe !"  "Horrible  Explosión,  and  Pro- 
bable Loss  of  Life  I"  served  up  in  delectable  fat  type,  and 
profusely  seasoned  with  exclamation  points.  For  three 
raonths  we  had  not  had  our  souls  harrowed  by  the  awful  de- 
tails  of  murder,  ñor  our  hearts  sickened  by  recitáis  of  treache- 
ry,  infamy,  and  crime ;  knew  nothing  of  what  had  followed 
the  Astor  riot,  whether  the  struggling  Hungarians  were  free 
or  fallen.  In  fact  the  great  drama  of  life,  with  its  shifting 
scenery,  and  startling  denouements,  so  far  as  we  were  con- 
cerned, had  been  suspended, —  the  world  had  gone  on,  on, 
and  it  sccmed  as  if  we  alone  had  been  left  behind, — though 
living,  yet  practically  dead  and  forgotten.  No  romance, 
with  its  plots  and  highly  colored  incidents,  in  which  fancy 
and  invcntion  had  exhausted  itselfj  could  compare  in  point 
of  interest  with  the  columns  of  these  newspapera,  redolent 
with  the  damp  mustiness  of  a  sea  voy  age,  and  the  tobáceo  of 
the  courier's  maleta,  which  we  now  perused  in  silence,  by  the 
aid  of  the  tropical  evening  light,  slowly  swinging  in  our 
hammocks,  beneath  the  corridor  of  Pedro  Blanco's  house, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Managua  I 

Towards  evening  all  the  women  of  Managua  go  down  to 
the  lake  shore,  under  the  plausible  pretext  of  filling  their 
water  jara.  And  when  it  became  too  dark  to  read,  we  fell  into 
the  movement,  and  followed  by  a  train  of  youngstera,  mostly 
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naked,  also  went  down  to  the  shore,  whicli  was  enlivened  by 
hundreda  of  raerrj  groups— mozos  bathing  their  liorscs  out 
ia  llie  surf,  and  girls  filliug  their  water  jars  in  the  clear  water 
bejond  the  breakers.  At  onc  point  bushes  were  planted  in 
the  lake,  like  fish  wears,  bctweeu  iThich  women  were  sta- 
tioned  with  little  scoop-nets,  wherewith  they  luded  out  my- 
riads  of  little  silvery  fishea,  from  the  sizo  of  a  largo  needle 
to  that  of  a  shriinp,  wliich  they  thrcw  into  kettle-sbapcd 
boles,  scooped  in  the  sand,  whero  in  tlie  evening  ligbt,  leap- 
ing  up  in  their  dying  throcs,  they  looked  like  a  simmerÍDg 
mass  of  moltOE  ailver.  Thcse  little  fishcs  are  called  sardinas 
by  the  nativea,  and  are  cooked  in  omelets,  constituting  a  very 
excellent  dish,  and  onc  which  I  never  íailed  to  order  when- 
ever  I  viaitcd  Managua.  The  first  travellers  in  Nicaragua 
mention  this  novel  fishcTy  as  then  practised  by  the  aborigines, 
and  it  has  remained  unchanged  to  the  present  honr. 

In  returning  through  a  bye  atreet  to  oiir  own  house,  we 
observed,  within  the  open  door  of  a  rude  cañe  hut,  what  we 
first  took  to  be  a  large  paínting,  but  which  upon  examínaiioD 
proved  to  1»-'  a  c^irviog  in  wood.  It  was  cut  in  hígh  rolicC 
and  represcnted,  ncarly  of  the  size  of  life,  a  mouuted  cavalier, 
dressed  and  armed  aflcr  the  style  of  the  fifteenth  centary,  hav- 
ing  in  onc  hand  a  cross  and  in  the  other  a  sword.  We  were 
struck  with  the  spirit  and  execution  of  the  carving,  which 
filled  one  entire  side  of  the  hut,  and  were  told  that  it  was  a 
represe ntation  of  Hernando  Cortez,  the  conq^ueror  of  México. 
The  people  in  whose  possession  it  then  was  knew  nothing  of 
its  history,  beyond  that  it  had  bcen  in  the  banda  of  their 
family  for  more  than  seventy  years.  I  subsequently  inquired 
of  the  "sabios"  or  sagca  of  Managua  about  the  figure,  but 
they  could  give  me  no  inforraation,  exeept  tliat  it  was  very 
ancient,  and,  aceording  to  tradition,  repreaented  Cortez. 
Don  Pedro  Blanco  and  some  others  suggested  that  it  might 
have  been  intended  for  Santiago,  tho  patrón  saint  of  Managua, 
but  gave  no  good  reaaon  for  their  conjecture.    That  it  is  very 
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andent  appears  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  from 
none  more  clearly  than  the  now  half-obliterated  paintings 


which  fill  the  panel  around  the  figure,  These,  in  style  of 
executioD,  correspond  entirely  with  the  paintinga  niade  by 
the  Indians  immediately  subaeqnent  to  the  Conqueat,  and 
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after  their  first  acquaintance  witli  the  whites,  Tliey  repre- 
sent  disemljarkations,  and  battlea  between  mounted,  bearded 
white  raen  and  naked  Indiana  armed  añ^r  tbeir  primitive 
&shiou.  Dogs  too,  are  reprcsenled  participating  in  these 
encounters, — mute  wñtnessea  to  tbose  atrocities  which  cvery- 
where  attcnded  the  Spanisli  arms  in  America,  and  to  which 
a!l  tlie  brilliancy  of  the  achievementa  of  Cortez,  Alvarado, 
Cordova,  or  Pizarro,  can  never  blind  the  impartía!  hietoriaji. 
Notwithstanding  the  popular  tradition,  I  am  dis|X)sed  to 
regard  the  figure  as  a  repreaentatioa  not  oí'  Cortez,  bnt  of 
Cordova,  the  conqueror  of  Nicaragua,  or  its  first  Govemor, 
Pedro  Arias  de  Avila ;  perhaps  of  that  daring  Contreraa  who 
meditnted  the  vast  dcaign  of  separating  all  America  from  the 
orown  of  Spain. 

A  number  of  idols,  obtained  from  Momotombita  and  other 
places,  have  been  brought  to 
Managua,  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  Indiana,  and  planted 
at  tíie  coroers  of  the  sfreets. 
Nearly  all  of  tliorn,  however, 
are  araall,  and  have  becn  bo 
much   defaeed   aa  to  possesg 
little  interest.     But  onc  par- 
ticularly  arrest- 
edniyattention, 
It  is  set  at  one 
ofthecomersof 
a  house,   front- ' 

ing  on  the  little  plaza  of  San   ¡    ¿  u 
Juan,  and  is  very  ivlII  represcnt         tL 
cd  in  tlic  accompanjiBg  engraving. 
It  projccta  about  four  feet  abovc  the 
ground,  andpro- 
bably     extends 
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Wo  or  three  feet  below.  In  common  with  all  otliers  obtained 
from  Momotombita,  it  is  black  basalt. 

The  town  of  Managua  now  contains  about  ten  or  twelve 
tliousand  inhabitants,  who  Uve  in  the  simplest  manner  possi- 
ble,  manuíacturing  barely  enough  to  supply  tlieir  limited 
wants,  and  carrying  on  but  little  trade.  The  región  around 
is  very  fertile,  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  large  population. 
The  hill-slopes,  between  the  lake  and  the  sea,  are  well  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  cofifee ;  and  the  quality  of  that  which  is 
produced  from  the  few  estates  existing  there,  is  regarded  as 
superior  to  the  cofiee  of  Costa  Eica,  which  ranks  next  only 
to  the  best  Mocha.  This  valuable  staple  might  be  produced 
here  to  any  extent,  and  at  comparatively  little  cost ;  but  the 
condition  of  the  country,  and  the  general  lack  of  enterprise 
amongst  the  people,  have  prevented  attention  to  this,  as  well 
as  every  other  branch  of  industry  or  source  of  wealth. 
There  is  no  part  of  Nicaragua  which,  from  its  position, 
beauty,  salubrity,  and  capacity  for  production,  surpasses  the 
distríct  around  Managua ;'  and  here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
most  favorable  point  for  the  commencement  of  any  system 
of  colonization  from  the  United  States  or  from  Europe. 

This  portion  of  the  country  was  densely  populated  in 
ancient  times.  After  the  expedition  of  Cordova,  it  was  an- 
nounced  in  Spain,  that  Managua  was  a  city  "  nine  miles 
long ;"  and  this  report  of  its  extent  and  vast  population, 
amongst  other  things,  induced  Oviedo  to  visit  the  country. 
He  seems  to  have  been  disappointed  in  respect  to  its  size. 


^  Capt.  Belcher,  who  was  here  in  1838,  says  of  Managua,  that  '^  it  suf- 
fcrcd  severely  in  the  late  cholera  visitation ;  losing  six  hundred  out  of 
the  population  of  twelve  thousand.  Of  this  number  it  is  rather  rcmark- 
able  that  females  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five,  and  prin- 
cipally  newly  mairied,  were  the  predominant  victims.  Generally  this 
place  is  considered  as  peculiarly  healthy,  the  average  deaths  seldom  ex- 
ceeding  one  per  cent" — Vayage  round  the  World^  vol.  i.  p.  172. 
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and  düDonnces  tbe  reporta  which  had  been  mude  in  Spus, 
oa  groHs  L-xaggemtiona.     He  nevertbeless  adds : 

"  II  WOB  iulmbitcd  by  Cborotcgsris,  ftnd,  ío  UM  the  truth,  it  wu  ■ 
bmulil^il  and  popubus  TÍIkg>;,  but  »o  hr  from  Torming  a  city,  was  oom- 
pcnrd  oí  laoUlcd  hc>iiges,atcoiisÍdi:r&bledistance  frota  cachcilb?r.  Bi'fore 
it  had  \ienx  dcstroyed  by  war,  it  covered  a  freat  space,  anJ  reaembM 
the  viDagea  U)  be  «ecn  la  tbc  taUbj  or  Alva,  in  Bi^caj,  m  GdUcia,  among 
Qte  mounlaiiu  aod  valloya  or  Ibaira,  «rhere  all  üie  hou^ea  ar«  in  tjeiw  of 
eacb  oÜi«r  and  occupy  considerable  mom.  This  rillage  or  ^Managua 
extenda  la  a  Une  along  the  lake ;  bul  so  far  from  having  üine  leagutg 
of  exUait,  ilícarccly  lias  oae.  However,  al  Üie  time  of  its  prosperity,  it 
was  Üic  finest  place  of  che  prorÍDce,  and  contened  'lO.OOO  itibabitanta,  of 
which  10,000  were  archets,  or  alingera.  Bul  wlien  I  viailed  it,  six  yeara 
sfter  the  Conquest,  it  was  the  most  completólj  pbandoned  and  denótate 
place  of  the  govornment.  Il  now  contaioa  10,000  houU,  of  which  000 
aro  archers.  On  Ifao  opposile  side  of  tíie  lake,  ta  the  domain  of  liw 
Csiiqoe,  Tipitapa,  which  has  aa  exIeoC  of  six  leagues,  aad  6.000  inbab- 
itants,  of  wlüch  800  aro  archers. 

"  Iii  conclusión,  froni  what  I  have  beard  from  Ihose  who  harc  visited 
Ú¿B  country  from  ihp  Linica  of  Gil  GonzalDX  Daviln  to  thosc  of  Capiain 
FrancÍBco  Hernández,  tbe  counlry  was  ho  populoua  Ibat  the  iohabilanta 
may  be  aaid  to  haré  fairly  swamied  But  this  is  tiot  the  plaoe  U)  q>eak 
of  the  devastation  of  tbe  country  and  the  massacre  of  so  many  Indiana." 

From  Managua  we  proposed  to  visit  tlie  Rio  Tipitapa,  or 
Panaloya,  tbc  stream  whicli  connecta  the  lake  of  Maaagua 
with  that  of  Nicaragua,  and  wliicli,  from  tlie  constant  refer- 
ences  made  to  ¡t,  in  ¡di  specuiations  concerning  tLe  opening 
of  a  canal,  ha.s  becn  invested  witli  peculiar  int«rest.  We 
accordinglj  engaged  Victorino,  our  patrón  in  the  expedition 
to  Momotombita,  to  take  us  by  water  to  tlie  outlet  of  tUe 
lake,  a  distance  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles.  lo  order  to 
have  the  cutiré  day,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  to  devote  to  our 
invcstigationa  at  Tipitapa,  we  dircctcd  Victorino  to  be  in 
readiness  to  start  as  early  as  two  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
tiiiuking,  from  our  past  expcrience  in  native  tardiness,  that 
he  would  probably  arrivc  at  about  fonr  or  five.     But  what 
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was  oiir  horror,  when  he  aroused  us  in  the  early  stages  of  our 
first  doze  (for  we  had  gone  to  bed  late),  \vith  the  information 
that  all  was  ready !  It  was  just  half-past  one ;  and  although 
I  suspected  that  this  early  cali  was  one  of  Victorino's  practi- 
cal  jokes,  yet  we  had  been  too  precise  in  our  directions  to  have 
any  good  cause  of  complaint  against  him.  So  we  dressed 
ourselves  silently,  and  followed  the  patrón  to  the  shore  of 
the  lake.  Here  we  found  everything  in  readincss,  and  got 
oflF,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  appointed  hour. 

As  I  passed  through  the  corridor,  I  had  caught  up  a 
blanket,  with  a  vague  idea  of  getting  a  nap  in  the  boat,  and 
after  we  pushed  off,  wrapped  myself  in  it  with  a  chuckle,  and 
lay  down  to  sleep.  But  the  blanket  was  saturated  with 
fleas;  sleep  departed,  and  I  was  exercised  in  a  most  lively 
manner,  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  The  men  rowed  in  sílence, 
and  the  water  of  the  lake  looked  black  and  forbidding  under 
the  sable  sky.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  therefore,  that 
I  discerned  the  tintings  of  morning,  in  the  east.  First,  a 
faint  light  revealed  the  outlines  of  the  ruggcd  mountains  of 
Chontalcs  and  Segovia,  followed  by  a  y  ello  w,  then  a  rosy 
tinge,  so  faint  that  it  might  have  been  a  mere  fancy  of  the 
spectator ;  then  it  deepened,  and  the  clouds,  with  their  glow- 
ing  edges,  and  purple  folds,  disclosed  their  rich,  deep  masses 
above  the  rim  of  the  horizon,  while  the  lake  flung  back 
tremulously  from  its  quivering  bosom  the  reflected  radiance 
of  the  sky.  Brighter  and  brighter,  its  rays  shooting  upwards 
to  the  empyrean,  and  glowing  on  the  summits  of  the  volcanoes, 
higher  and  higher,  came  up  the  monarch  sun,  until  rising 
above  the  horizon,  he  shone  forth  on  the  queenly  earth,  its 
emcrald  robes  sparkling  with  dew-drops,  and  gemmed  with 
flowers. 

Our  men  had  improved  the  time,  and  at  simrise  we  found 
ourselves  within  six  or  eight  miles  of  the  outlet,  moving 
along  half  a  mile  distant  from  a  low  and  densely  wooded 
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Aon.  I  thnut  m  pole  over  tbe  side,  aod  found  tliat  tbere 
was  lees  than  a  falbom  of  vrater,  with  a  soH  muddy  botlom. 
At  vmriuufi  placea  I  oheerved  a  slight  bubbling  on  the  surface 
•if  tbe  lake,  and  a  slrong  sniell  of  Bulphnroua  or  mepbitic 
¡Bisve :  and  in  others  rose  little  columna  of  vapor,  indicatíng 
tbe  pre«rnci:  of  bol  sjiringa  at  tbe  bottom. 

We  Baally  reacbed  urbat  appeared  to  be  a  narrow  eatuarj- 
of  tbe  Iak«,  cxtending  belween  two  low  bare,  covered  wilh 
recds,  and  literally  alive  witb  cranes  and  olber  water  fowls. 
The  bort  was  dJrected  into  it,  but  it  was  so  sballow  that  the 
miul  nao  lo  tbe  sorfiíce  with  every  stroke  of  tbe  oan.  I 
tmad,  apon  sounding,  only  two  or  tbree  feet  of  water,  with 
aboul  an  equal  dqjtb  of  aoft  gray  mud— the  dwelbng-plaoe 
of  numerous  alligatora.  We  proceeded  up  tbis  ratuary^for 
Ibree  or  four  hundred  yards,  the  water  every  moment  becom- 
ing  shallower,  until  finally  we  stuck  fasi  ín  the  fetid  mire. 
The  crcw  leapcd  overboard  and  aunk  at  once  to  their  ano- 
pita  in  tbe  slimf.  They  nevertbelesB  puahed  us  some  dis- 
tance  ncarcr  tbe  ahore,  and  tben,  when  tbe  boat  could  be 
moved  no  furtber,  we  mountcd  on  tliüir  ahouldfní  anrl  were 
cairied  to  the  land.  We  fonnd  the  shore  low,  but  gravelly, 
and  covered  with  grasa  and  bushea.  A  olear  little  stream  of 
tepid  water  flowed  at  our  feet,  and  at  intervals  ali  around  na 
rose  columna  of  vapor  from  thermal  springa.  We  advanced 
a  little  fiirthcr  to  wliat  appeared  to  be  a  bank,  covered  with 
trees,  and  tben  discovered  for  the  first  time  that  the  estero 
exteniled  down  a  broad  and  rocky  but  shallow  channel, 
which  liad  anciently  been  tbe  bed  of  the  stream  connecting 
the  two  lakes.  No  water  flowed  tbrougb  it  now,  althongb 
tliere  were  pools  here  and  tbere  in  tbe  depressions  of  the 
rock,  puijplied  with  water  from  springs,  or  from  the  raios. 
Clumps  of  bushes  were  growing  in  tbe  dry  channel,  and 
amongst  them  cattle  and  mulea  were  grazing.  I  can  readily 
believe  that  anciently,  during  the  wet  seaaona,  a  small  qaan- 
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tity  of  water  found  its  way  through  this  channel,  and  over  the 
falls,  a  mile  below ;  but  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  no 
considerable  body  of  water  ever  flowed  here. 

But  if  we  were  disappointed  in  the  so-called  outlet  of  the 
lake,  our  disappointment  was  more  than  compensated  by  the 
magnificent  view  which  was  aíForded,  from  this  point,  of  the 
great  volcano  of  Momotombo,  with  its  background  of  volcanic 
peaks,  constituting  the  chain  of  the  Maribios,  and  terminating 
with  the  tall  Viejo,  dim  and  blue  in  the  distance.  It  seemed 
to  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the  mirror-like  lake,  a  giant  guide 
to  direct  future  navies  across  the  continent  from  sea  to  sea. 
I  could  not  help  picturing  the  black  hulls  of  great  steamers 
trailing  their  smoky  plumes  at  its  base,  and  the  white,  cloud- 
like  sails  of  majestic  Indiamen,  relieved  against  the  purple 
of  its  arid  sides. 

After  following  along  the  bank  of  the  vanished  river  for  a 
short  distance,  we  carne  to  a  path,  by  which  the  Brazil  wood 
collected  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  is  carted  to  Pasquiel,  the 
first  and  nearest  laiiding  point  on  lake  Nicaragua.  A  rapid 
walk  of  a  mile  brought  us  to  the  village  of  Tipitapa,  a  mis- 
erable little  place,  of  some  two  or  three  hundred  inhabitants, 
with  a  tumble-down  church  or  two,  and  a  drove  of  cattle  in 
quiet  possession  of  the  plaza.  We  found  our  way,  with  little 
trouble,  to  the  house  of  the  principal  officer, — I  have  forgot- 
ten  his  rank, — a  disagreeable  fellow,  who  made  himself  unne- 
cessarily  ofiFensive  by  óne  or  two  cross-grained  attcmpts  at  be- 
ing  civil.  He  hadn't  the  dccency  to  ofiFer  us  breakfast ;  but 
that  gave  us  little  concern,  for  Ben  had  come  supplied  for  con- 
tingcncics,  and  had,  moreover,  a  happy  knack  of  pressing  inte 
his  scrvice  many  utensils  and  other  articles  of  use  which  might 
come  to  hand.  lie  dcspatched  Victorino  to  the  cura's  for 
some  milk,  and  helped  himself  to  plantains  from  the  garden. 
And  after  half  an  hour,  which  we  had  spcnt  in  drumming  up 
horses,  he  announced  a  breakfast,  if  not  fit  for  a  prince,  at 
any  rate  fiír  from  iinacceptable  to  men  who  had  started  on 
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an  (utploring  espedition  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Through  ibe  aid  of  the  cura,  who  was  a  fiuo  looking  man, 
witb  ratlier  a  singular  exprcasion,  nevertheless,  for  a  padre, 
we  got  hoi-ses  for  our  ride  to  Pasquiel;  and  tlie  cura,  acoom- 
panicd  hy  a.  young  darkey  who  was  qualtfymg  himself  for 
the  tihüTcIi,  voluntcüred  to  accompauy  ub.  We  bad  brougbt 
no  saddlos,  and  were  obliged  to  put  up  wjth  "  albardos''  and 
Vfoodeu  Btirrups.  Albardoa  were  not  in  esistenco  in  Job's 
day ;  had  tbey  been,  be  would  have  wished  bis  eiiemy  to  ride 
on  an  albardo,  rather  tban  write  a  book.  A  Bavagc  critique 
in  the  Jcrufialem  Quarterly  could  not  have  "used  up"  Job's 
enemies  more  efiectually  tban  an  "  albardo"  and  a  hard  trotter. 
After  ridjng  for  half  a  mile  through  deserted  fields,  now 
orergrown  wilh  tall,  rank  weeda,  we  carne  once  moro  to  the 
channel  or  river-bed,  at  a  place  called  the  Salto  or  falld.  Here 
Uie  rock,  wbich  appeara  to  nnderlie  the  whole  región,  is  en- 
tirely  exposed,  worn  ¡uto  basins  and  fantastic  pot*holea  by 
the  water.  It  secins  to  be  a  calcareous  or  volcanic  breccia, 
and  tbough  not  hard,  is  Bolid.  Through  tbis  the  hot  spríngs 
find  their  way  to  the  surfacc.  The  Salto  is  a  stccp  lodge 
of  thia  rock,  from  twelve  to  fiñeen  feet  in  height,  extending 
entirely  acrosa  the  ancient  channel,  whicb  is  here  not  less 
than  two  hundred  yards  broad.  Altbough  it  was  now  the 
middle  of  the  rainy  season,  not  a  drop  of  water  flowed  over 
it  A  bttle  distance  below  the  Salto  ia  a  stone  bridge,  the 
second  one  which  I  had  seen  in  the  country,  and  the  only 
one  in  actual  use.  At  the  foot  of  ite  western  büttrcss,  upon 
the  lower  side,  I  obaerved  a  column  of  vapor,  and  descend- 
ing,  found  that  it  proceeded  from  a  copious  hot  spring,  from 
which  flowa  a  considerable  atream  of  scalding  water.  It  bns 
fbrmed  a  thick  deposit  upon  the  rocka  and  alones  around  it, 
the  apparent  constituents  of  which  were  carbonate  of  lime, 
sulphur,  and  sulphate  of  copper ;  the  taste  of  the  water  is  aot 
unpleasant,  and,  aa  ob.served  by  Capt.  Belcher,  is  esteemed  a 
sovcreign  remedy,  "  if  taken  by  the  advice  of  the  padre  I" 
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From  the  bridge  we  rodé  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
ancient  channel,  which  below  the  falls  becomes  deeper  and 
narrower,  filled  with  detached  and  water-wom  rocks,  witb 
here  and  there  largo  pools  of  still  water.  We  found  the 
country  Icvel,-  with  a  soil  of  exceeding  fertility,  and  dotted 
over  with  cattle  estates.  It  is  not  densely  wooded,  but  has 
many  open  glades,  covered  with  grass,  and  afibrding  rich 
pasturage.  Here  Nicaragua  wood,  or  Brazil  wood,  is  found 
in  greatest  abundance,  and  contributes  matcrially  to  the  valué 
of  the  land.  It  is  a  tree  which  seems  to  require  a  rich, 
moist  soil,  and  the  absence  of  overshadowing  trees  of  other 
varieties.  Quantities  of  the  wood,  already  cut  and  prepared 
for  exportation,  were  scattered  here  and  there  over  the 
savannahs,  A  ride  of  thrce  miles  brought  us  to  the  cattle 
estáte  of  Pasquicl,  one  of  the  lárgest  and  most  valuable  in 
the  country,  belonging  to  our  fricnd  Don  Frederico  Derby- 
shire,  of  Granada.  Wc  were  well  receivcd  by  his  superintend- 
ent,  who  had  seen  us  in  Granada,  upon  our  first  arrival.  The 
buildings  on  the  estáte  consisted  of  two  immcnse  roofe, 
supported  on  posts,  cntirely  open  at  the  sides,  and  placed  in 
the  centre  of  a  kind  of  stockade  of  posts.  In  a  comer  of 
one  of  these  sheds,  a  number  of  poles  set  on  end  and  withed 
together,  fenced  oíf  a  littlc  space  for  the  beds  of  the  mayor- 
domo and  his  spouse.  Ailing  calves,  independent  pigs,  and 
multitudinous  chickens  shared  the  remainder  of  the  accommo- 
dations,  on  terms  of  pcrfect  equality  and  harmony  with  the 
children  of  the  superintendent.  Some  large  troughs,  sup- 
ported on  posts,  to  receive  the  milk  in  manufacturing  cheese, 
and  a  couple  of  rude  presses  for  use  in  the  same  manufac- 
ture, also  mounted  on  stilts,  completed  the  fumiture  of  the 
establishment.  There  was  enough  of  novelty  in  all  this,  but 
nothing  particularly  attractive;  and  as  I  suspected  there 
might  be  a  "smart  chance"  of  fleas  in  the  sand  under  the 
roofe,  I  declined  dismounting,  but  rodé  beneath  the  shade  of 
a  gigantic  tree,  called  the  mata-palo^  or  kill  tree.    It  has 
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great  vigor,  and  preserves  a  dense  grecu  foliage  during  flie 
dry  seasoB,  when  most  other  treea  bccome  seared.  It  st&rt^ 
as  a  kiud  of  vine,  luid  clasps  ilscll'  around  the  first  tree 
whicli  it  can  reocli  ¡  and  as  it  grows  witli  astoniálüug  rapid- 
ity,  in  a  few  jeara  it  eutii'elj  destroya  tlie  tree  which 
raised  it  frota  tbo  ground,  and  occupiea  its  place,  It  does 
not  ruü  up  to  any  eoiisiderable  heiglit,  bu±  extenJs  its 
branches  lateraUy  to  a  grcat  distance,  and  like  llie  baayají 
tree,  seuds  dowa  new  truuka  to  the  ground,  which  in  iheir 
tura  promote  ita  vigor  and  its  growth.  Tiiese  trunks  come 
down  with  their  roota  ready  formed,  and  look  lüe  a  number 
of  exceedingly  bad  brooms  suepcnded  from  the  priscipal 
limbs. 

From  the  ho^ises  of  the  estáte  to  the  laoding  of  Pasqiiiel 
tliere  is  a  broad  open  road.  The  distance  is  little  upwards 
of  a  mUe.  This  landing  is  at  tbe  head  of  an  estuary  running 
up  from  the  north-westem  extreinity  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  in 
the  dircction  of  Lake  Managua,  and  wUch  is  about  fourteen 
miles  in  length.  It  ia  part  of  what  is  called  the  Rio  Tipi- 
tapa,  biit  ia,  in  íact,  the  Estero  de  Pasquiel,  or  de  Panaloya. 
The  ¡n:tual  distitiico  butween  the  twi>  laku^  ¡s  iLerrf.jrc'  but 
little  over  four  miles.  The  landing  of  Pasquic!  is  simply  an 
open  space  on  the  bank  of  the  Estero ;  there  was  neither 
liouse  ñor  shcd,  ñor  sign  of  hutnanity,  except  several  large 
piles  of  Brazil  wood,  and  the  ashes  left  by  the  aailora'  fires. 
The  Estero,  at  this  point,  ia  about  one  hundred  yarda  broad, 
and  six  feet  deep,  This  is,  in  fact,  about  its  average  depth ; 
altliough  ¡n  some  places  lower  down,  I  waa  informed  by  the 
boatmen,  it  is  as  much  as  twelve  and  fourteen  feet  in  depth. 

Thcre  waa  very  little  to  see ;  and  so,  after  sitting  on  the 
shore  for  an  hour,  we  started  on  our  return,  following  a  path 
which  led  along  the  bank  of  the  Estero,  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining  how  much  higher  it  extended.  "We  found  that  it 
carne  to  an  end  a  short  distance  above  the  landing,  as  did 
also  our  path.     But  we  had  started  to  go  through,  and  per- 
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sisted  in  our  purpose.  Between  cutting,  and  stooping,  dis- 
mounting  and  making  a  multitude  of  evolutions,  we  finally 
succeeded  in  clearing  thc  forcst,  wcll  scratched  and  smarting 
from  rougli  contact  with  thomj  buslies  and  prickly  vines — 
for  nearly  cvery  petty  bush  and  contemptible  vine  in  Central 
America  is  armed  with  thorns,  great  or  small. 

Stopping  for  a  few  moments  at  a  cattle  hacienda,  where  we 
left  the  cura  making  love  to  the  daughter  of  the  mayor  domo, 
we  returned  to  Tipitapa.  Our  gloomy  host  of  the  morning 
had  mustered  up  a  little  good  humor.  The  secret  of  his 
civility,  however,  came  out  beforc  we  left;  he  wanted  a 
guitar,  a  guitar  with  four  strings,  a  guitar  withal  worth  seven 
dollars ;  and  expected  us  to  send  him  one  of  that  description 
from  the  United  States,  which  we,  of  course,  promised  to  do. 
whereupon,  in  the  fuUness  of  his  heart,  he  ordered  his  servant 
to  assist  Ben  in  prcparing  dinner. 

At  three  o'clock,  we  had  reémbarked,  and  with  a  fair 
wind,  were  soon  speedlng  our  way  to  Managua,  where  we 
landed  in  the  edge  of  the  evening,  well  wearicd  with  our 
day's  excursión. 

In  retuniing,  I  had  sounded  the  lake,  and  found  the  entire 
bay  in  front  of  Managua  exceedingly  shallow.  For  nearly 
a  mile  out  it  was  only  about  a  fathom  in  depth ;  and  for  full 
two  miles  further  it  preserved  a  uniform  depth  of  about  two 
fathoias.  That  part  nearcst  the  oíd  outlet  of  T¡j)itapa  was  also 
shallow,  and  for  a  mile  and  upwards  from  the  shore,  nowhere 
exceedcd  a  fathom  and  a  half  in  depth.  The  middle  portions 
of  the  lake,  however,  are  represented  to  be  very  deep.  The 
full  statement  of  these  facts  and  of  a  variety  of  others,  bearing 
upon  thc  question  of  a  canal  route,  are  rescrved  for  another 
and  more  a])pr()priatc  place,  when  I  come  to  speak  specifically 
of  the  canal  project.  It  is  only  neccssary  to  add  here,  that 
thc  grossest  ignorance  prevalls  as  to  the  dependencc  between 
thc  two  lakcs  of  Nicaragua  and  Managua,  and  the  nature  of 
the  comiiiunication  one  with  thcother.     The  publications  of 
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ihe  Britiali  Socicty  for  tbc  DifFusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 
speak  of  Lako  Nicaragua  aa  fiomng  into  Lake  Managua; 
and  iiearly  all  gcographical  works  refer  to  the  rivcr  Típitapa, 
or  Panaloya,  as  a  considerable  stream,  navigable  were  it  not 
for  tlie  Saho  or  falls,  whicli  Í8  almost  uniformly  representeil 
to  be  nearer  Lake  Nicaragua  than  to  Lake  Managua.  There 
is  also  an  error  prevalent  araougst  ihe  nativeg  of  ihe  coantnr, 
which  has  been  inconsiderately  adopted  by  sorae  reoent 
obaervcrs,  that  thc  lake  of  Managua  has  fornied  a  subteira- 
nean  oatlet,  or  has  subaided,  from  some  uncxplained  cause, 
within  thc  post  fifteen  or  twTjnty  years.  There  is,  howeTer, 
littlc  or  no  reason  for  supposíng  that  any  materia!  or  percep- 
tible chango  has  takcn  placo  in  the  leve!  of  the  lake,  or  aoy 
diminution  in  ita  voliimc,  since  the  period  of  the  Conquoat 
The  early  cxplorers  repreaented  the  two  lakes  as  entirely  . 
disco n u ected ;  and  Oviedo,  although  combatting  this  idea, 
nevertheleas  deacribea  llie  communication  to  be  very  nearly 
whftt  it  now  is.  He  says  that  in  sutnmer  littlc  water  flowe 
through  thechannol,  and  apeaks  of  the  "canal,"  by  which  ia 
nndotiblodly  nicnnt  the  Estero  of  P:míikiya,  as  only  brcast 
deep.  Tliat  the  level  of  the  lake  changes  somewhat  with  thc 
different  seaaons,  I  can  myself  bear  witness.  The  evaporation 
on  thc  twelve  hundred  square  milea  of  surface  which  tMs 
lake  ])re8ents,  beneath  a  tropical  sun,  is  nevertheleas  quite 
Bufficient  to  account  for  the  absenco  of  water  at  Tipitapa, 
without  cntertaining  the  hypothesiB  of  a  subterranean  outleL 
A  few  days  after,  I  was  suddenly  called  to  retum  to  Leen, 
where  I  was  dctained  by  ofGcial  buainess  until  the  cióse  of 
Noveniber.  The  events  which  transpired  in  the  interval  do 
not  fidl  within  the  scope  of  my  Narrative,  and  I  shall  conse- 
quently  pasa  them  by  without  remark. 


END    OF    VOLUMB    I. 
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